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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRANSLATION. 


Ik  bringing  this  work  before  the  English  public  we  have  been 
actuated  by  the  wish  that  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
reader,  and  prove  an  indirect  means  of  strengthening  the  now 
growing  love  of  Nature  and  her  ways  in  this  country. 

It  is  by  a  true  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  that  the  mind 
becomes  expanded,  the  perceptions  quickened,  and  the  heart  refined 
and  softened.  A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  Creation 
inevitably  conduces  to  delicacy  of  ideas  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  If 
lovely  flowers  be  seen  in  a  cottage  window,  rest  assured  that  beneath 
that  roof  there  exists  a  gentler  and  more  kindly  life  than  under  the 
next,  where  not  a  green  leaf  is  to  be  seen.  Where  bees  are  kept,  or 
pet  birds  are  to  be  found,  there  is  sure  to  be  seen  a  glimpse,  and  a 
bright  one,  too,  of  the  tender  and  more  loveable  side  of  our  nature. 

One,  if  not  the  greatest,  enemy  to  cruelty  and  brutality  is  knowledge  ; 
hence  let  us  offer  every  inducement  in  our  power  to  its  acquirement 
in  connection  with  the  beauties  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Though  this  work  is  of  Uttle  or  no  value  to  the  scientific  reader, 
and  is,  doubtless,  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  adverse  criticism,  still, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  main  proportion  of  information  contained 
therein  is  correct ;  while  the  various  anecdotes  and  the  minute  detail 
of  observation  are,  at  the  same  time,  useful  and  entertaining. 

As  Translators,  we  beg  to  apologise  for  the  unusually  voluminous 
Errata  in  connection  with  the  early  numbers  of  the  work,  as  well  as 


XIV  PREFACE   TO   THE   TRANSLATION. 

for  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  and  the  concluding  one. 

We  cannot  close  our  Preface  without  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
assistance  rendered  us  by  our  kind  friends — Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Dresser ;  Professor  B.  0.  Cunningham,  of  Queen*s  College,  Belfast ; 
Dr.  Otto  Finsch,  of  Bremen ;  Mr.  John  B.  Eldridge ;  and  others — ^in 
connection  with  the  Translation  of  this  work. 

Asking  the  indulgence  of  the  public  for  our  many  shortcomings,  we 
leave  Dr.  A.  E.  Bbehm's  interesting  book  to  work  its  own  way  amongst 
English  readers. 

And  subscribe  ourselves,  the  reader's  obedient  servants, 

William  Jesse. 
H.  M.  Labouchebe. 
London ;  December,  1874. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


I  HAVE  honestly  Btriven  to  remedy  the  defects  and  correct  the 
errors  of  this  pet  child  of  my  pen,  without,  however,  depriving  it  of 
the  original  form  to  which  I  moulded  it.  Every  effort  of  human 
thought  and  reflection  has  its  time,  and  with  it  a  certain  justification. 
Such,  indeed,  may  also  be  accorded  to  '  Bibd-Life  ; '  not  only  because 
it  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  but  because  I  am  indebted  to  it  for  the 
acquisition  of  many  friends.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  raised 
the  ire  of  some,  do  not  let  the  blame  be  cast  upon  the  Author,  but 
rather  on  the  irritated  individuals  themselves,  who  coveted  their 
neighbour's  child, — ^inasmuch  as  they  read  a  book  not  intended  for 
their  perusal.  Those  for  whom  I  wrote  have  understood  me;  and 
these  lines  are  written  to  thank  them.  I  beg  their  further  goodwill 
by  inviting  them  openly  to  expose  all  errors  or  deficiencies  that 
still  remain;  for  it  is  only  by  a  true  and  conscientiously  critical 
examination  of  the  work  that  I,  and  possibly  further  Editions, 
can  profit. 

The  Author. 

Berlin ;  Easter,  1867. 
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PREFACE   TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


I  WISHED  to  act  as  an  interpreter  to  those  who,  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  are  forced  to  live  among  the  whirl  of  cities,  or,  buried  in 
their  solitary  chambers,  remain  strangers  to  our  Common  Mother — 
Nature.  I  would  fain  beg  those  whose  lives  are  passed  amid  wood- 
land hamlets,  on  the  mountain  side,  in  the  forest,  and  by  the  strand, 
to  take  me  for  their  companion  in  their  home-rambles  by  flood  and 
field,  and  exchange  thoughts  with  me.  I  wish  to  implant  in  the 
bosom  of  those  who  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  love  of  our 
Common  Mother,  one  grain  of  that  love,  and  be  happy  in  the  thought 
that  that  seed  may  germinate  in  the  heart,  flower,  and  perhaps  bear 
fruit.  Lastly,  I  would  offer,  metaphorically,  the  hand  of  brotherhood 
to  my  fellow-thinkers  and  workers,  and  all  who  grasp  it  shall  decide 
whether  I  have  been  a  welcome  companion  or  not. 

My  book  shall  be  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive,— one  such 
as  is  suited  to  our  times.  Let  the  reader  look  upon  it  only  as  a  small 
cabin,  or  shieling,  built  in  the  rough,  regardless  of  style,  rule,  or 
plummet, — whose  only  recommendation  is  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended,  ifte  architect  wished  this  cabin  to  be  as  simple,  true,  and 
artless,  as  he  could  make  it,  and  has  built  it  in  the  wilderness,— on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  among  the  mountains,  sheltered  from  above  by  the 
woods,  looking  down  on  verdant  scenery  below,  with  a  bright  peep  of 
the  sparkling  blue  sea  between  the  hills.  In  the  interior  hang  rough 
sketches  of  desert  and  prinMeval  forest-scenes;  pendant,  near  by, 
cages  with  their  warbling  inmates ;  the  builder's  gun,  nets,  gins,  and 
springes  are  not  wanting ; — for  the  host  is  an  old  bird-fancier.  On 
hospitaUty  intent,  he  opens  wide  the  portal,  and  invites  all  to  enter, 
—all,  aye  I    everyone, — grandmasters,  masters,  pupils  of  Science; 
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not  excepting  those  still  inexperienced  in  bird-lore.  He  pleads, 
though,  first  of  all,  that  his  cabin  shall  not  be  measured  by  the  rule 
of  the  learned,  or  that  they  should  enter  exi)ecting  to  discover 
anything  new :  they  will  perceive  at  a  distance  that  his  house  is  only 
constructed  with  the  cast-off  stone  from  the  great  building,  and  that 
there  are  only  few  pieces  which  he  has  himself  collected  together. 
For  this  very  reason,  however,  he  trusts  his  guests  will  find  them- 
selves at  ease ;  and  thus  he  respectfully  opens  his  door. 

Dropping  all  metaphor,  the  Author  of  this  book  asks  the  forbear- 
ance also  of  the  unlearned,  with  respect  to  the  design,  construction, 
and  carrying  out,  of  the  details  of  the  work.  He  has  striven  with 
the  utmost  honesty  of  purpose ;  has  taken  the  results  of  Science  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole ;  and  has  used  these  with  the  utmost 
conscientiousness :  at  the  same  time,  he  trusts  that  he  has  not 
encroached  too  much  upon  the  realms  of  Science.  Confined  only  by 
time  and  space, — for  where  he  would  have  willingly  gone  into  greater 
detail  his  knowledge  has  often  been  insufficient, — ^he  therefore  hopes 
for  kind  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  all  his  readers. 

I  have  written  this  book  from  a  genuine  love  of  Nature;  and 
would  entreat  my  friends  to  remember  my  oft-expressed  feeling 
against  the  reckless  destruction  of  birds, — a  feeling  which,  in  their 
behalf,  I  would  fain  strengthen  in  others,  by  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  birds. 

Here,  then,  is  my  book; — ^may  it  win  more  and  more  friends 
for  my  darling  pets ! 

Thb  Author. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A    GLANCE    AT    THE    PAST. 

**  Uiul  Doch  Kiemand  hat's  erkundet, 
Wie  die  grosse  Mutter  schafil; 
UDerforschlich  ist  das  Wirken,  - 
Uncrgriindlich  ist  die  Kraft." 

SCHILLEB. 

Undeblyino  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
**  Creation/*  there  is  a  dim  intimation  of  what  must  actually  have 
taken  place.  "Days'*  must  indeed  have  passed  ere  our  earth  was 
ready  to  receiye  its  most  beautiful  creatures;  the  ** Firmament*' 
must  have  expanded  from  the  **  waters;**  Light  must  have  rent  the 
veil  of  Darkness ;  there  must  have  been  trees  and  plants ; — long 
before  Birds — those  light  children  of  the  air — took  up  their  abode  on 
onr  planet.  All  that  is  told  us  is  true :  what  we  simply  have  to  do  is, 
to  understand  that  truth,  to  interpret  that  story. 

Science  has,  in  our  time,  succeeded  in  giving  us  this  explanation. 
The  different  strata  of  the  earth  have  become  pages  of  a  book,  which 
are  read  by  the  learned  with  intelligent  delight.  Short,  indeed,  is  the 
distance  which  history  carries  us  through  the  past,  in  comparison 
with  that  guidance  we  owe  to  the  geologist.  We  know,  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  at  what-epoch  the  different  forms  of  life  first  saw 
light  on  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  and  thereby  can  determine  the 
period  when  Birds,  with  which  we  shall  be  exclusively  occupied,  ffrst 
showed  themselves  on  earth. 

I  deem  it  not  unnecessary,  briefly  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers,  the  result  of  the  researches  of  our  savanu  concerning  the 
origin  of  terrestrial  life.    At  the  outset  of  creation,  when  the  gases 
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which  filled  space,  gradually  condensing,  attached  themselves  to  our 
planet,  the  elements  combined,  and  the  globe,  during  its  first  igneous 
period,  changed,  there  appeared,  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
60**  R.,  the  lowest  forms  of  plants,  and  together  with  them  probably 
the  lowest  animalculaa, — the  two  so  similar  in  structure  and  appearance 
that  the  most  careful  observation  and  the  deepest  scientific  research, 
which  they  require  even  to  this  day,  have  not  been  able  definitely  to 
determine  their  respective  lines  of  demarcation.  Convulsions  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  conditions  of  life  suddenly  ceasing, 
and  the  consequent  necessarily  natural  and  simultaneous  extinction 
of  living  creatures,  ended  this  first  organic  creation:  not  so  the 
traces;  thereby,  as  it  were,  confirming  from  the  very  outset  the 
everlasting  law,  that  nothing  in  creation  is  perishable.  Upon  this,  so 
to  speak,  more  or  less  general  Death,  follows  a  new  Life, — after  the 
first  wreck  a  new  creation.  Subsequent  convulsions,  strewing  the 
earth  with  corpses,  leave  their  mark ;  but  still  again  a  new  world 
arises  from  the  field  of  Death.  After  each  Death  a  nobler  Life, — for 
with  each  resurrection  the  earth  received  a  more  highly  developed 
form,  though  some  of  the  earlier  creations  returned,  or  still  survived. 
The  periods  between  each  of  these  convulsions  we  call  the  days  of 
creation, — their  length  none  can  determine ;  neither  can  any 
assignable  division  of  time  during  the  earth's  creation  as  yet  be 
allotted  with  certainty. 

Birds  had  also  their  periods  of  death  and  resurrection.  The  earth 
preserves  to  us  their  remains  in  proof  thereof.  Gigantic  Birds 
lived  in  hoary  antiquity;  they  have  now  disappeared,  and  are 
forgotten.  Li  the  Roc  and  the  Griffon,  through  dark  dreamy  myths, 
the  last  breath  of  their  existence  reaches  us  like  an  echo.  But  these 
vanishing  spectres  of  the  past  are  reawakened  through  a  poetic 
medium,  and  are  taken  up  again  in  hopeful  tones,  in  the  legend  of 
the  Phoenix, — ^that  mysterious  emblem  of  the  resurrection, — ^which 
teaches  that  everything  subject  to  the  power  of  death  must  rise 
again. 

If  we  measure  the  age  of  the  earth  by  its  strata  we  find  that  Birds 
made  their  appearance  at  a  very  late  period ;  only  inferior  animals 
are  to  be  found  in  the  strata  next  the  primary  rock.  Creatures  of  a 
superior  organisation  would  not  have  been  able  to  exist  there,  for,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  plant-world,  carbonic  acid  so  pervaded  the 
atmosphere  that  these  creatures,  at  all  events,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  aquatic  species,  would  have  been  poisoned  by  it ;  they  could  only 
appear  after  the  atmosphere  had  been  purified  by  plants  absorbing 
the  carbon  and  giving  off  oxygen.  At  the  earliest  assignable  period 
of  creation  the  vegetable  kingdom  showed  the  greatest  uniformity, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  world  showed  some  variety. 

In  the  grauwacke  we  already  find  flower-like,  radiate,  soft-bodied, 
and  crab-like  creatures,  and,  rarely,  fish,  which,  as  aquatic  animals, 
may  possibly  have  been  the  first  representatives  of  the  vertebrates. 
In  the  coal  measures  the  above  classes  subdivide  themselves  into 
genera  and  species.  The  first  terrestrial  vertebrate  animal,  a  lizard, 
is  found  in  the  Zechstein,  or  magnesian  limestone,  group  of  Permian 
(Upper  Palaeozoic  age).  From  this  new  forms  are  continually  appear- 
ing, until  we  find  on  the  Upper  Jura  the  bone  remains  of  birds  and 
manmaals ;  even  the  feathers  and  eggs  of  these  early  forms  of  birds 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  Cannstadt  calcareous-tufa  has  stored  up 
for  us  the  most  exquisitely  preserved  eggs  and  feathers  of  primaeval 
birds.  In  the  Island  of  Madagascar  giant  specimens  of  petrified  eggs 
have  been  dug  up,  belonging  to  birds  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form 
any  idea. 

Although  we  have  now,  in  a  certain  degree,  determined  the  period 
at  which  birds  first  existed,  we  have,  notwithstanding  all  our  expe- 
rience, not  obtained  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  words: — 

"  Let  there  be and  it  was  so."  Creation,  as  much  as  Life  itself,  yet 

remains  a  mystery.  Still  it  need  not  appear  to  us  more  wonderful 
than  the  origin  of  an  animal  existing  at  this  moment,  of  whose 
development  we  have  evidence  before  our  eyes  at  the  present  day. 
We  may  well  call  the  one  "  natural,"  and  the  other  **  wonderful," — ^'For 
all  the  workings  of  Nature  are  wonderful,  and  all  her  wonders  natural,'* 
Many  have  essayed  to  explain  this  text.  Some  argue  the  origin  of 
birds  to  have  arisen  from  primaeval  eggs,  inasmuch  as  they  would  fain 
interpret  the  secrets  of  the  past  by  what  is  obvious  in  the  present. 
They  have  comprehended  the  wonder  not  one  whit  better  than  those 
who  would  see  a  full-fledged  and  perfect  bird  arise  from  the  early 
slime,  like  the  Grecian  Aphrodite  from  the  foam  !  The  first  of  these 
would  do  away  with  the  perfect  plant,  and  confine  themselves  simply 
to  the  germ,  as  though  it  were  less  wonderful  than  the  tree  which 
springs  from  it  I 

We  must,  however,  quietly  admit  that  this  war  of  words  leads  to 
the  brink  of  a  gulf  which  we  are  at  present  utterly  unable  to  span. 
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Cbanistij  and  Ffajsiologj,  witli  ccaaeleas  energr,  tzr  hsrd  to  bidge 
<nrer  this  golf;  bat,  as  jet,  they  hare  been  unaUe  to  find  foundation 
or  foothold  for  a  sin^  pillar  of  their  stnutnre.  Analysis  makes 
giant  strides :  slower,  with  anxious  delays,  retracing  its  steps,  and, 
again  pushing  forwards,  fc^ws  the  science  of  the  doctrine  of  life. 
The  first  understands  well  how  to  analyse  and  separate  the  elements 
from  their  varioos  combinations,  bat  fails  to  discover  the  magic  spell 
which  shoold  compel  the  scattered  atoms  to  reanite  in  a  life- 
awakening  bond :  it  yanqoishes  the  bond  itself,  bat  is  defeated  by 
each  of  its  component  parts ;  and  natural  philosophy,  thoagh  called 
to  their  assistance,  can  afiord  no  help.  This  great  triple  alliance 
proves  and  watches  each  expression  and  working  of  life ;  and,  thoagh 
hoarding  its  hard- won  treasares,  yet  cannot  parchase  the  explanation. 
Lifo  is  being :  the  "  How  ?  *'  will  ever  remain  inexplicable. 

We  can  safely  state,  then,  that  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  the  creation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  not  aseless  to 
learn  the  scheme  which  specalative  haman  intellect  has  boilt  up,  in 
order  to  explain,  if  not  that  creative  energy,  at  least,  the  course  of  the 
creation.  A  few  words  from  oar  gifted  Eeichenbach  would  not  be 
amiss  here : — ''  A  cursory  glance  at  the  development  of  organisms,  in 
oar  time,  will  probably  convince  us  that  in  the  early  stages  of  creation 
she  had  her  fixed  laws,  which,  through  the  coarse  of  ages,  have  ever 
been  practised,  and  which  she  has  founded  on  none  other  than  an 
appropriate  basis;  and  that  before  the  appearance  of  plants  and 
animals  she  certainly  first  created  their  germs ;  so,  too,  before  the 
appearance  of  birds  she  first  made  their  eggs. 

'<  JuBt  as  Oology  is  the  mother  of  Ornithology,  so  must  we  also 
remember  that  in  the  generative  principle,  which  guides  all  true 
contemplation  of  Nature,  the  lower  ever  precedes  the  higher;  and 
thus  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  assume  the  probability  of  such 
prototypes  as  the  Eagles,  Parrots,  and  Peacocks,  being  the  precursors 
in  bird  creation,  but  are  much  more  inclined  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  first  weak  essays  of  bird  nature  were  half  bird,  half  fish-like 
forms,  similar  to  the  Penguin,  subsequent  to  the  former  creation  of 
fish  and  amphibious  animals.  Inasmuch  as  in  all  classes  and  orders 
the  imperfect  takes  precedence  in  an  all-wise  economy,  pioneering 
the  road  for  the  perfect,  so  it  might  happen  that  these  Penguins 
occupied  at  this  period  slightly  elevated  coasts :  and  thus,  when  in 
these  days  we  find  remains  of  bones  only  in  the  most  recent  strata  of 
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gnano,  it  might  have  heen  that  at  that  time  the  decomposition  of  the 
remains,  through  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  excreta,  is  the  reason 
why  fossil  hird-hones  are  so  rarely  discovered. 

*'  These  primitive  Penguins  were  followed,  then,  in  the  further  course 
of  the  fletz  period,  hy  gigantic  swamp  birdB,  which  have  written  with 
their  feet,  on  the  geological  records  of  Nature,  indeUble  evidences 
of  their  existence;  while  their  bones,  together  with  those  of  their 
earher  predecessors,  have  disappeared.  The  indehble  foot-marks 
found  on  the  primary  strata  of  the  Trias  group  remind  us  of  mighty 
Jabirus  and  gr^^ous  Storks. 

*'The  more  extensive  development  of  vegetation  rendered  the 
existence  of  tree-birds  a  possibihty,  and  a  primaeval  type  of  Wood- 
pecker, Thrush,  Grow,  and  Fish  Hawk  were  created,  so  as,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  produce  a  primitive  legitimate  balance  amongst  the 
worms,  insects,  and  fish.  When,  during  the  tertiary  period,  vegetation 
continued  to  expand,  and,  reaching  a  higher  state  of  organization, 
divided  itself  into  endless  types, — Waterhens,  Bails,  Partridges,  Wood 
Grouse,  as  well  as  a  mighty  family  of  Ostriches,  appeared  on  the  most 
recent  raft-like  floating  masses  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  completed 
the  forms  of  the  primitive  progenitors  of  the  bird- world;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Penguins,  these  later  forms, 
losing  their  powers  of  flight,  were  annihilated  by  the  Deluge. 

"We  have  now,  however,  seen  fliese  primitive  types  of  birds 
develope  themselves  in  a  manner  that  may  be  compared  to  the 
different  progressive  ages  of  an  individual:  for  the  Penguin,  by 
reason  of  its  fln-shaped  rudimentary  wings,  remained  in  the  grade 
of  the  imperfectly-fledged  nest-bird,  so  to  speak;  the  Herons  and 
Storks,  moulting  almost  the  whole  year  round,  resembled  the 
fledgling;  while  the  Woodpecker,  Thrush,  Crow,  and  Fish  Hawk, 
acquired  maturity; — ^thus  predicting  a  perfecting  of  the  powers 
of  flight,  amongst  birds  frequenting  trees  and  the  regions  of 
the  air.  At  last  we  approach  the  diluvial  epoch:  we  And  aquatic 
birds  represented  by  Waterhens,  Bails,  and  gallinaceous  birds, 
confined  in  their  means  of  locomotion  to  the  earth's  surface ;  also 
immense  running  birds,  like  the  Ostriches ; — all  seem  to  lose  the  gift 
of  flight;  thus,  as  it  were,  becoming  aged,  turning  into  the  'lean 
and  sHppered  pantaloon,'  so  .to  speak,  of  the  bird-world, — a  poor 
reflection,  in  £act,  of  the  power  of  the  bird  in  mid-air,  such  as  is 
possessed  by  the  Eagle ;  thus,  appearing  to  us  as  a  passing  link  in 
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the  direction  of  the  mammals,  especially  when  their  anatomy  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

**If  we  look  back  upon  these  primitive  forms  created  at  the 
commencement,  probably  only  in  isolated  species,  we  have  the  option 
of  electing  whether  we  choose  to  accept  Kaup's  theory,  *  that  they 
arose  partly  through  a  transmutation  from  the  Amphibia,  and  then 
developed  themselves  into  higher  forms,  or  that,  which  seems  to  us 
more  probable,  each  originally  sprang  from  the  individual  generation 
of  primaeval  eggs,  and  that  the  later  and  nearer-related  intermediate 
forms  resulted  possibly  from  the  union  of  certain  primaeval  pairs, 
while  other  individuals  continued  the  type ;  so  probably,  in  accordance, 
with  all  experiences  of  Geognosy,  the  multiplication  of  forms  only 
took  place  by  slow  degrees,  and  that  thousands  on  thousands  of 
years  elapsed  before  creation  reached  the  sub-species  which  now 
crowd  our  books.*  '* 

It  now  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  creative  power  stiU 
continues  to  work  in  our  time,  or  has  ceased  to  do  so  ?  Every  year 
species  of  animals  new  to  us  are  discovered  by  naturalists,  and  are 
classed,  without  further  ceremony,  as  belonging  to  the  same  date 
with  those  already  known ;  the  same  would  be  assumed,  even,  were  a 
totally  unknown  bird  suddenly  discovered  in  a  country  supposed  to 
be  thoroughly  explored.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  say  anything 
certain  on  this  question.  The  disciples  of  the  old  school  argue  that 
the  creation  of  animals  ceased  after  man  was  created,  and  they  would 
rather  contend  that  the  intermediary  forms  are  the  result  of  the 
blending  of  others,  although  this  theory  is,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
denied  by  many.  So  many  questions  arise,  in  these  sort  of  dis- 
cussions, that  it  will  be  well  for  us  wholly  to  disregard  them. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  should  do  better  by  saying  a  word  or  two  about 
those  birds  which  are  gradually  becoming  extinct  in  our  own  time. 
Among  this  class  of  birds  many  have  disappeared  within  the  records 
of  history,  not  leaving  even  a  trace  behind.  We  have  the  concurring 
evidence  of  more  than  one  reliable  author  that  so  late  as  the  last 
century  several  extraordinary  birds,  which  then  existed  in  the  islands 
of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Rodriguez,  have  now  disappeared.  The 
best  known  among  these  is  the  celebrated  Dodo,  of  which  Captain 
Castleton  (1618)  gives  the  following  account : — **  There  are  a  great 
many  birds  to  be  found  there,  both  great  and  small :  swarms  of  Doves 
and  Pigeons,  great  Parrots,  &c. ;  lastly,  a  big  bird,  very  fat,  and  such 
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a  bad  flyer  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  from  the  ground.  It  is  white,  and 
exceedingly  tame, — ^though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  the  other  birds 
are  so,  because  they  are  not  disturbed  or  frightened  by  being  shot  at. 
Ten  men  can  catch  as  many  birds  in  one  hour  as  would  suffice  to  feed 
forty  for  a  whole  day.**  Five  years  later  the  celebrated  Dutch  navigator, 
Bontekoe,  visited  these  islands,  and  also  saw  a  few  Dodos : — '*  They 
had  no  wings,  and  yet  could  scarcely  walk,  as  they  were  so  fat  that 
their  bellies  touched  the  ground.** 

We  have  continued  information  about  this  bird  up  to  1780,  **  the 
same  time  in  which  the  talented  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  laid  the 
scene  of  his  beautiful  Idyll,  'Paul  and  Virginia,*  in  our  island.*' 
Even  in  1768  a  British  seaman  spoke  in  such  a  manner  about  the 
island  of  Bourbon  that  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  this  species 
was  then  still  in  existence.  At  length,  forty  years  later,  a  naturalist 
Tisited  the  island,  but  did  not  find  a  single  living  specimen  of  this 
remarkable  bird  surviving;  the  very  name,  even,  had  long  since 
passed  away  from  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Dodo  had 
eeased  to  exist. 

These  islands  have,  of  late  years,  become  the  theatre  of  a  great 
amount  of  investigation  after  these  extinct  birds.  The  result  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  these  do  not  belong  in  any  degree  whatever 
solely  to  the  one  family  of  which  the  Dodo  was  the  representative, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  species  to  be  found  among  them 
which  it  is  impossible  to  class  with  the  Dodo.  Thus  we  have  arrived 
at  the  certain  knowledge  that  a  bird  of  gigantic  stature  (quite  as 
large  as  the  AMoan  Ostrich)  at  one  time  existed  there ;  as  did  also 
another  species,  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  Oiseau  bleu,**  which  was 
a  gigantic  Gallinule,  in  no  way  allied  to  the  Dodo.  We  have  received 
sufficiently  detailed  descriptions  of  both  these  species  from  eye- 
witnesses, so  that  we  have  no  need  to  doubt  that  they  once  existed. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  some  birds  is  even  now  taking  place 
before  our  very  eyes :  the  Manu-mea  (^Didunculus  strigirostiis) — a  native 
of  the  Samoan  Island,  of  Upola,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Pigeons 
—is  fast  disappearing;  the  harmless  Pigeon  of  Tahiti  [PhlegoenaB 
erythroptera)  will,  before  long,  cease  to  exist;  a  large  night  Parrot 
(Stri^ops  JiabroptUiis) — belonging  to  Stewart's  Island,  near  New 
Zealand — is  so  persecuted  by  collectors,  and  hunted  by  native  dogs, 
tliat  it  will  soon  be  numbered  amongst  the  animals  that  have  passed 
away ;    the   **  hoary  and  unwieldy  Nestors  (Xeslor  hypopolius  and 
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producttu)  among  the  Parrots,  also  mourn,  in  New  Zealand  and 
Phillip's  Island,  the  decadence  of  their  expiring  race.*'  The  Apteryx, 
or  Kiwi-kiwi,  will  also  soon  share  the  same  fate  as  the  Dodo. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  ''wingless"  Auk  (Alca 
impennii) — of  which  I  will  speak  again  later — still  lives  among 
the  storm-beaten  islands  and  headlands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  for 
since  the  last  bloody  onslaught  of  a  ship's  company  thirty  years 
ago  against  these  poor  birds,  so  helpless  ashore,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  slightest  evidence  as  to  whether  any  are 
still  in  existence  or  not.  The  most  magnificent  of  all  European  birds 
of  prey,  the  Lammergeier  (6^ypa^'^o<  harhatus\  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  becomes 
rarer  and  rarer  every  day ;  and,  owing  to  the  unceasing  persecution  of 
relentless  man,  there  remains  but  little  prospect  of  its  existence 
extending  over  many  years.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  birds 
that  still  continue  to  adorn  our  woods,  meadows,  and  waters.  The 
oft-heard  plaint  that  many  birds  are  disappearing  is  no  mere  empty 
phrase : — ''  It  is  man  that  strives  most  ruthlessly  to  break  the  links 
of  life,  and  who  seeks  to  disturb  the  balance  which  Nature,  pure  from 
the  first,  so  beautifully  adjusted."  The  poet's  words  are  indeed  full 
of  truth : — 

**  Die  Welt  ist  voUkommen  liberal], 
Wo  dcr  Mensch  nicht  hinkommt  mit  seiner  Qual." 

"  The  world  is  perfect  everjrwhere, 
When  still  unblemished  by  man's  ruthless  hand.** 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  BODY. 

**  Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air  and  ocean, 
Their  forms  all  symmetry,  their  motions  grace ; 
In  plumage  delicate  and  beautiful. 
Thick  without  burden,  close  as  fishes'  scales. 
Or  loose  as  full-blown  poppies  to  the  breeze." 

MONTOOXEBY. 

A  MERE  external  survey  of  the  bird  at  once  determines 
its  rank  as  a  being  of  a  high  class.  That  it  holds  only  the 
second  place  amongst  living  creatures  is  true.  Nor  is  this 
too  much  to  say  when  one  considers  that  man  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  other  mammals,  surpasses  it  in 
powers  of  inteUigence ;  while  its  bodily  structure  forms  a 
most  harmonious  whole.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  scarcely 
right  to  speak  of  the  bird  as  more  highly  gifted  and  better 
equipped  than  most  mammals ;  for,  taken  strictly,  each 
animal  is  in  keeping  with  the  interior  economy  and 
external  circumstances  which  make  it  what  it  is.  With 
this  object,  too,  every  being  is  always  adapted  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  to  serve  the  purposes  of  its  existence, 
and  each  and  all  fulfil  the  ends  demanded  by  their  lives. 
We  can  only  look  upon  the  origin  of  an  animal  as  the 
product  of  a  certain  combination  of  active  powers  not  yet 
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discoTered,  but  to  be  sought  for  in  the  external  conditions 
of  life.  We  will  not,  then,  r^ard  any  one  part  of  creation 
as  more  wonderfdl  than  another,  but  always  remember 
that  the  endless  diversity  in  the  conditions  of  life  has 
necessarily  produced  a  corresponding  yariety  in  the  yast 
number  of  animal  forms.  It  is  with  this  limitation  of 
meaning  that  the  expression,  '^  the  bird  is  a  masterpiece, 
a  marvel  of  creation,"  is  to  be  understood. 

Birds  have  much  in  common  with  mammals;  and  it  is 
certain  that  some  striking  resemblances  between  indi- 
viduals of  both  classes  cannot  be  denied.  Every  impartial 
observer  must  recognise  in  the  Eagle  the  image  of  the 
lion,  or  rather  its  true  representative  in  the  bird- world ; 
in  the  Owl  we  see  the  cat;  the  Baven  resembles  the 
dog;  the  Vulture,  the  hyaena;  the  Hawk,  the  fox; 
the  Parrot,  the  monkey;  the  Crossbill,  the  squirrel; 
the  Wren,  the  mouse;  the  Butcher-bird,  the  weasel; 
the  Bustard,  the  stag  or  antelope;  the  Ostrich,  the 
camel ;  the  Cassowary,  the  llama ;  the  Dipper,  the  water- 
rat  ;  the  Duck,  the  duck-billed  platypus ;  the  Diver,  the 
otter;  the  Auk,  the  seal;  and  so  on.  In  spite  of  all 
these  resemblances,  which,  after  all,  only  apply  to  the 
external  aspect,*  the  bird  is  always  and  essentially 
distinct  from  mammals. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a  minute  description  of 
the  bird's  body,  though  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  with- 
out some  exposition,  if  I  would  make  myself  clearly 
understood  by  those  of  my  readers  who  have  never  had 
an   opportunity  of   studying   it  with   the    scalpel  and 

*  It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  author,  in  using  the  words  "  external  aspect," 
has  not  g^ven  the  true  explanation  of  the  resemblance  existing  between  the  above- 
mentioned  birds  and  mammals,  as  in  some  cases  the  "external  aspect'*  is  widely 
different,  while  the  real  resemblance  lies  in  similarity  of  habits  and  character. — 
W.J. 
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magnifying  glass  in  their  hand.  Whoever  would  become 
fiamihar  with  the  life  of  any  animal  must  study  the 
animal  itself.  Thus  it  is  that  we  seek  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  creature  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, and  to  describe  the  gifts  and  properties  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  it,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  provide  for 
its  existence. 

The  bird  is  essentially  a  creature  of  the  air,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word :  the  wide  expanse  of  aether  is  its 
home ;  in  this  it  Uves,  makes  it  a  servant,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  governed  by  it.  The  respiration  of 
an  animal,  as  is  well  known,  serves  principally  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  the  bird  it  has  an 
accessory  use :  it  enables  it  to  fly  and  helps  to  support  it. 
The  air  inhaled,  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  not 
only  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  blood, 
but  also  distributes  itself  between  and  among  the  bowels 
through  a  number  of  sacs  and  cells  almost  all  over  the 
body.  Most  of  the  marrowless  and  the  more^  cellular 
bones  *  also  contain  air.  The  lungs  do  not,  as  in  mam- 
mals, hang  free  in  a  closed  cavity  of  the  chest,  but  he 
flat,  adhering  in  spongy  masses  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  back;  with  these  the  above-mentioned  sacs  and 
cells  stand  in  either  direct  or  indirect  communication, 
as  do  also  the  empty  spaces  in  the  bones  and  the 
cellular  tissue.  The  FeHcan  is  furnished  with  a 
regular  air-sac  or  pillow  under  the  breast,  and  almost 

*  The  African  Hombills  (Bucerotida)  afford  some  of  the  most  curious  examples 
of  the  distribution  of  air  in  and  about  the  bodies  of  birds.  Among  these  we  find  the 
ikin  almost  totally  detached  from  the  flesh,  being  only  connected  with  it  by  a 
nomber  of  fine  filaments,  especially  along  the  sides  under  the  wings.  So  light  do 
these  birds  appear  on  the  wing  that  they  seem  at  times  scarcely  able  thoroughly  to 
control  their  morements ;  and  their  appearance,  when  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree, 
iQggests  the  idea  of  a  child's  balloon  attached  to  a  stick. — W.  J, 
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every  bone  in  the  bodv  is  filled  with  air ;  while  in  other 

•  •  ' 

birds  there  are  onlr  one  or  two  bones  thus  hollow.  This 
fiEunilty  of  distributing  the  air  inhaled  throughout  the 
body  has  been  called  in  German  ''Fneumatieitat"  (that 
is  to  say,  the  power  of  inflating  with  air)  ;  it  is  peculiar 
to  this  class  of  birds.  Its  use  is  easily  discernible ;  the 
air  thus  dispersed  through  its  frame  is  warmed  by  the 
body  and  expands,  so  as  to  make  it  more  buoyant,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  faciUtate  respiration  under  the  most 
varied  pressures  of  atmosphere :  thus  it  assists  flight. 

A  second  absolutely  indispensable  appendage  of  the 
bird  is  its  feathers :  these  (as  the  proverb  has  long  told 
us)  make  the  bird  what  it  is; — a  bird.  The  feather 
combines  in  itself  all  the  following  necessary  quaUties  :^ 
lightness,  compactness,  with  slight  heat-conducting  power, 
durability,  elasticity  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  creation, — ^like  the  eye ;  either  of  which  only  yields  its 
secrets  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  He  who  examines  a 
feather  under  the  microscope  sees  before  him  a  master- 
piece of  mechanism.  The  feather  is  a  product  of  the 
outer  skin  or  epidermis,  quite  as  much  as  the  hair  of  a 
mammal  or  the  scales  of  a  lizard ;  but  it  differs  vastly 
from  both.  It  consists,  as  all  know,  of  the  quill,  the 
shaft,  and  two  webs  or  fringes :  these  webs  are  precisely 
the  portions  which  demand  the  most  careful  observation, 
inasmuch  as  but  few  persons  are  aware  of  their  com- 
ponent parts. 

Each  web,  even  of  the  smallest  feather,  shows  a 
twofold  repetition  of  the  original  form  of  the  feather  in 
its  innumerable  separate  parts.  It  consists  of  other 
webs:  these  are  attached  to  shafts,  and  bear  a  second 
row  of  webs,  or  rather  filaments ;  and,  lastly,  these  are 
bordered  with  cilia. 
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The  web  is  closely  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
homy  convex  surface  of  the  flexible  shaft,  and  occupies 
from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  part  of  its  side.  Their  filaments 
are  threadlike  in  form  and  almost  cylindrical;  in  the 
quill-feathers,  however,  the  laminaB  are  trapezoidal  in 
transverse  section,  more  deep  than  broad,  and  wider  at 
the  top  than  below.  These  are  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty  degrees  to  the  shaft,  inclining  lengthways 
towards  its  extremity,  with  their  flat  sides  next  each 
other.  The  webs  of  the  latter  are  in  turn  composed 
of  two  fringes  of  filaments,  and  are  attached  to  their 
shafts  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  to  the  principal 
shaft ;  still  each  of  those  laminse,  turning  towards  the 
body  of  the  bird,  is  invariably  covered  by  the  outer  web 
of  the  next  ray. 

By  means  of  the  haix-like  processes,  which  are  attached 
to  the  above  filaments,  being  hooked  and  cohering  toge- 
ther, the  most  intimate  union  of  each  part  of  the  filament 
is  effected ;  so  skilfully  are  they  contrived  and  so  closely 
do  they  cohere  together  as  to  be  impermeable  to  wet  and 
impenetrable  by  the  air.  It  requires,  indeed,  some  degree 
of  force  to  break  up  the  uniformly  compact  arrangement 
of  their  component  parts.  The  laminae  or  filaments  of 
ttie  other  feathers,  as  well  as  all  down,  hang  more 
loosely,  and  are  placed  further  apart;  thus  they  are 
lighter  and  more  elastic.  In  this  case  the  ciUa  do  not 
cohere;  their  fanction  being  simply  to  sustain  the 
warmth  generated  in  the  body,  such  cohesion  is  not 
needed. 

Individual  feathers  exhibit  great  differences  in  form, 
though  always  in  harmony  with  their  colouring.  A  green 
feather  is  differently  constructed  from  a  red  one,  and  the 
formation  of  a  red  feather  differs  from  that  of  a  black  or 
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grey.  Under  the  microscope  we  can  detect,  even  in  one 
and  the  same  feather,  seyeral  distinct  modes  of  constmc- 
tion,  each  agreeing  with  a  certain  shade  of  colour.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  beauty  of  a  feather  depends  less 
upon  colouring  matter  than  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  reference  to  the  constmction  of  the 
feather  itself. 

No  matter  how  singular  the  stmctnre  of  a  feather 
may  be,  it  is  always  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  bird.  It  gives  flight,  maintains  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  lends  softness  to  the  form  and 
beauty  to  the  colouring.  The  feather  makes  the  bird  a 
bird,  as  much  as  the  hand  makes  a  man  a  man.  The 
possession  of  feathers  and  the  power  of  inflation  are  the 
two  most  essential  endowments  of  the  bird's  body,  and 
they  belong  to  it  alone. 

But  there  are  still  other  characteristics  distinguishing 
the  body  of  a  bird  from  those  of  other  animals,  which  we 
have  now  to  consider.  The  framework  of  the  thorax  is 
remarkable  for  extreme  firmness  and  immobiUty.  These 
properties  are  both  due  to  a  remarkable  elongation  of  the 
stemmn  or  breast-bone,  and  the  close  connection  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  with  the  stemmn  as  well  as  with  one 
another.  This  bone  shields  the  whole  chest,  like  a  breast^ 
plate,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  abdomen  as  well.  It  is 
attached  without  any  cartilage  to  the  sternal  ribs.  Along 
the  centre  of  the  thorax  runs  a  strong  keel,  absent  in  the 
StruthionidcBf  to  which  are  attached  the  pectoral  muscles. 
The  ribs  are  provided  with  peculiar  processes,  which  Unlr 
them  together.  The  vertebral  column  is  as  flexible  at  its 
extremities  as  it  is  rigid  in  the  centre ;  the  vertebrae  them- 
selves vary  considerably  in  number.  In  mammals,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  the  length  of  the  neck  is  determined  by  the 
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length  of  its  vertebrae,  which  are  apportioned  by  a  certain 
fixed  number ;  but  with  birds  the  number  of  vertebrsB 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  neck.  Hence 
they  may  vary  in  nmnber  from  nine  up  to  as  many  as 
twenty-four.  The  number  of  the  remaining  vertebrae  is 
very  uncertain.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  number  from  six  to 
ten,  seldom  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole.  The  sacral 
vertebrae  (in  many  cases  almost  completely  united)  are 
always  more  in  number,  reaching  from  twelve  to  twenty. 
The  caudal  vertebrae  are  exceedingly  supple,  and  number 
from  five  to  nine.  Of  these  the  last  or  hindmost  is 
more  or  less  perfectly  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
resistance  which  the  tail  has  to  overcome,  or  to  the 
development  of  the  feathers  in  the  same.  In  the  frame- 
work of  the  shoulder  the  merrythought,  or  furculimi,  is 
noteworthy.  It  is  firmly  connected  with  the  humerus 
and  caracoid,  and  is  composed  of  the  two  clavicles 
blended  into  a  single  bone,  but  is  not  always  affixed  to 
the  sternum.  The  wing  consists  of  an  upper  arm-bone, 
which  is  very  strong  and  hollow,  and  two  lower  arm-bones 
of  nearly  equal  length ;  the  wrist,  or  carpus,  is  composed 
of  one  or  two  bones,  and  the  palm,  or  metacarpus,  of  two 
or  three.  Attached  to  these  are  one,  two  or  three  fingers, 
which  are,  however,  enclosed  together  under  one  common 
skin. 

The  pelvis  (except  in  the  Ostrich)  is  open  beneath. 
The  leg  is  composed  of  the  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula,  the 
iaiee-pan,  or  patella,  the  tarso,  metatarsus,  and  the 
phalanges,  or  bones  of  the  toes ;  the  latter  number  from 
two  to  four,  of  which  two  invariably,  and  in  most  cases 
three,  though  very  rarely  all  four,  are  turned  to  the  front. 
Sometimes  one  toe  is  so  jointed  that  it  can  turn  either 
backwards  or  forwards.      The  bones  of  the  skull  unite 
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together  early,  and  rapidly  become  hollow,  ready  for  the 
reception  of  air.  The  jaws  or  mandibles  are  both  more 
or  less  moveable.  They  are  without  teeth,  covered  by 
a  homy  sheath,  and  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
separate  bones. 

The  principal  muscles  are  those  which  move  the  wing. 
In  birds  of  prey  the  great  pectoral  muscles  are  very  strong 
and  massive.  In  the  case  of  birds  which  do  not  fly,  such 
as  the  Ostrich,  these  muscles,  as  well  as  the  sternum,  are 
very  imperfectly  developed,  while  those  of  the  thighs, 
usually  slight  in  most  birds,  are  extremely  powerful. 
Besides  these,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  merit  notice 
on  account  of  their  gradual  transmutation  into  the  tendons 
which  serve  to  move  the  feet  and  toes.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  certain  of  the  tendons  passing  direct  from 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  serve  to  bend  both  the  knee  and 
the  toes,  by  which  means  the  bird  is  able  to  sleep  with 
bended  knees,  and  thus,  without  conscious  effort,  firmly 
grasp  a  branch.  The  muscles  of  the  tail  are  also  very 
powerful,  being  used  to  elevate,  depress,  twist  and 
turn  that  appendage.  The  muscles  of  mastication  are 
more  firmly  constructed,  the  cutaneous  muscles  more 
effective  than  those  of  mammals.  Very  remarkable  are 
the  muscles  which  act  on  the  skin  of  the  wing,  one  of 
which  extends  between  the  body  and  the  upper  arm,  and 
the  other  between  the  upper  arm  and  the  fore  arm.  The 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  very  insignificant,  owing  to 
the  great  extension  of  the  sternum,  while  the  diaphragm 
merits  scarcely  the  name  of  a  partition  between  the 
cavities  of  the  breast  and  belly.  All  the  muscles  are 
capable  of  immense  exertion. 

The  digestive  organs  are  very  heterogeneous,  varying 
much  with  the  food  of  the  different  species.     The  mouth 
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or  beak  is  unproyided  with  teeth,  but  the  mandibles  are, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  covered  with  a  homy  sheath, 
the  edges  of  which  are  sometimes  sharp,  sometimes 
blunt,  and  in  some  cases  notched  or  serrated,  in  others 
smooth,  and  are  either  hard  or  soft  according  to  the 
species. 

In  flesh-,  fish-  and  grain-eating  birds  this  sheath  is 
excessively  hard,  while  among  the  insectivorous  it  is  soft, 
and  is  especially  so  with  those  which  extract  insects  from 
mud;  in  the  latter  case  the  bill  often  acts  as  a  feeler. 
The  tongue  varies  as  much  in  its  formation  as  the  beak. 
In  those  birds  which  swallow  large  quantities  of  food  at  a 
time,  like  the  FeUcan  and  Stork,  it  is  small  and  cartila- 
ginous ;  with  those  feeding  on  fruit  it  serves  as  a  taster, 
being  large  and  fleshy,  as  in  the  Parrots;  in  the 
Sun-  and  Humming-birds  it  is  provided  with  brush-Kke 
extremity,  and  can  be  projected  Uke  that  of  the  Woodpecker, 
The  gape  is  often  surrounded  with  papillae  and  spines, 
and  is  sometimes  of  a  large  size ;  certain  glands  secrete 
the  saliva.  The  gullet  in  some  birds  is  of  a  uniform 
width  throughout,  and  but  slightly  elastic;  in  others 
just  the  reverse.  In  the  Lammergeir  it  is  furnished 
with  folds  inside,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  extension.  In 
others,  again,  namely,  diurnal  Raptores  and  granivorous 
birds,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  single  or  double  pouch 
or  bag  of  a  round  form,  which  we  call  "crop :"  in  this 
pouch  all  food  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  prepared  for 
digestion  by  maceration  and  decomposition.  During 
the  breeding  season  the  internal  lining  of  the  crop  of 
some  birds  secretes  a  certain  milky  or  cheese-like 
substance,  which  serves  as  the  first  nutriment  of  their 
young,  as  among  Pigeons.  When  there  exists  a  true 
crop    the    lower    portion    of    the    gullet    is    generally 
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somewhat  contracted,  and  then  widens  again  gradually 
till  it  reaches  the  fore  stomach  (pro  ventriculm),  which 
with  birds  that  have  no  crop  is  scarcely  enlarged  at  all. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  glandular  stomach,  on 
account  of  its  being  abundantly  supplied  with  juices 
secreted  from  the  glands  imbedded  in  its  walls; 
following  this,  lower  down  it  reaches  the  second  stomach 
or  gizzard,  where  it  abruptly  terminates.  These  various 
modifications  occur  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food.  In  the  carnivorous  birds  the  gullet  is  large 
and  of  a  fine  texture ;  among  granivorous  birds  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  small,  and  is  surrounded  by  two 
strong  muscles  and  sinews,  which  allow  the  distended 
coatings  of  the  stomach  to  rub  against  one  another 
like  mill-stones.  The  intestinal  canal  is  divided  into 
the  small  and  great  intestines,  and  is  comparatively 
short.  Liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  pancreas  and  kidneys 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  birds;  the  secretions 
from  the  latter  discharge  themselves  into  the  rectum, 
where  the  urine  mingles  with  the  excrement,  which 
is  then  evacuated.  Among  the  secreting  organs  there 
still  remains  a  gland  worthy  of  notice,  which  secretes 
an  oleaginous  fluid,  used  for  the  purpose  of  greasing 
the  feathers.  This  gland  is  situated  above  the 
caudal  vertebrse,  and  has  several  canals,  through 
which  the  fluid  is  passed  by  repeated  pressure  from 
the  beak. 

According  to  the  different  construction  of  the  digestive 
organs  we  are  enabled  at  once  to  determine  the  class 
of  food,  and,  indirectly,  the  ways  and  means  of 
digestion,  as  well  as  the  time  required  for  its  com- 
pletion. It  may  generally  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  a 
bird  can  digest  quicker  and  more  easily  than  any  other 
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animal,*  and  that  for  this  reason,  also,  they  can  eat  more 
than  other  creatiu-es.  This  harmonises  with  the  active 
circnlation  of  the  blood,  and  their  extreme  UveUness  of 
movement.  Many  birds  feed  the  Uve-long  day,  as  song- 
birds, whose  daily  amount  of  food  exceeds  twice  or  three 
times  the  weight  of  their  own  bodies.  It  is  a  fortmiate 
thing  for  us  that  we  are  not  blessed  with  such  appetites, 
else  we  should  require  from  two  to  four  hundredweight  of 
food  per  diem !  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  fortunate 
that  our  httle  fruit-,  flower-  and  plant-protectors  should 
be  BO  voracious.  Carnivorous  birds  do  not  feed  in  the 
same  proportion;  luckily  for  creation  their  daily  ration 
barely  exceeds  one-sixth  of  their  own  weight.  Some,  like 
the  Vultures,  devour,  it  is  true,  an  enormous  quantity  at 
a  time ;  but  they  can  also  fast  for  days  after. 

According  to  its  nature  the  food  descends  at  once, 
either  direct  into  the  stomach  or,  first,  into  the  crop, 
there  to  macerate  and  otherwise  undergo  preparation. 
The  crop  is,  if  possible,  always  full,  and  standing  out 
prominently  from  among  the  feathers  of  the  neck ;  this 
swollen  sack  presents  no  very  elegant  appearance.  Other 
birds,  for  example,  the  Cranes  and  the  green  Woodpecker 
are,  during  the  breeding  season,  obUged  to  use  the 
(Bsophagus  itself  as  a  crop,  inasmuch  as  they  fill  the 
same  to  the  top  with  food.  Carnivorous  birds,  which  kill 
and  devour  Uving  animals,  drink  but  httle  or  nothing 
after  the  meal;  all  carrion-feeders,  however,  and  many 
reptile-eating  birds,  on  the  contrary,  drink  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  Granivorous  birds  do  the  same,  so 
as  to  macerate  the  food  in  their  crops.     The  digestion  of 

*  With  fish  digestion  is  quite  as  rapid ;  if  not  more  so.  I  have  often  caught 
jtek  and  perch  irith  small  fish  sticking  in  the  gullet,  the  upper  portion  heing  fresh, 
■Dd  the  lower  in  pzocess  of  digestion. — W.  J. 
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birds  of  prey  is  so  powerfol  that  ther  can  eren  npidly 
digest  old  hemes,  as  do  the  Vnltnres.  Birds  feeding 
on  seeds  require  other  means  of  digestion  beyond  those 
sSorded  by  the  chemical  working  of  the  crop  and  the 
juices  of  the  stomach ;  these  are  suppUed  by  purely 
mechanical  means,  which  bruise  the  grain  by  the  help 
of  sand  and  small  stones  which  they  swallow ;  all  such 
birds  whose  food  contains  in  itself  the  means  of  grinding, 
do  not  do  so;  as,  for  example,  those  feeding  on  shell- 
fish or  snails.  Indigestible  materials,  such  as  hair, 
feathers,  scales,  &c.,  are  thrown  up  by  flesh-  and  insect- 
eating  birds  (Owls,  Goatsuckers,  4c.)  in  dry  roxmd  or 
oblong  pellets,  called  ^^  castings."  Immediately  the  crop 
is  empty  the  bird  begins  to  feed  again,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes,  though  it  is  quite  full  at  the  time,  the  creature 
will  still  continue  to  feed,  should  it  come  across  some- 
thing more  to  its  taste  than  what  it  has  already  enjoyed. 
After  a  long  fast  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  that  a  bird 
wiU  devour ;  though  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  surfeit,  still, 
after  an  unusual  feast,  its  precautions  for  personal  safety 
are  sometimes  forgotten  during  the  after-dinner  sleep: 
birds  of  prey  have  been  caught  napping,  more  than  once, 
with  the  hand,  while  enjoying  their  **  forty  winks." 
Many  flesh-feeders,  like  the  Marabou  Stork  (Leptoptilus)^ 
are  so  greedy  as  to,  though  mortally  wounded,  hastily 
devour  anything  thrown  to  them.  Others,  again,  will 
starve  rather  than  touch  even  their  natural  food  when 
offered  them  iu  captivity  or  under  adverse  circumstances. 
Birds,  as  well  as  all  other  animals,  become  fat  or  lean, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  they 
obtain:  emaciation,  however,  does  not  take  place  so 
rapidly  as  one  would  imagine,  for  many  birds  are  able  to 
do  without  food  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  together.    The 
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anatomist,  Nitzsch,  tried  the  cruel  experiment  of  starving 
a  Swift  to  death :  the  poor  creature  did  not  die  until  six 
weeks  had  expired.* 

The  arterial  and  veinous  systems  in  birds  are  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  the  Mammalia;  the 
heart  in  the  former  is  composed  of  two  ventricles  and 
two  auricles^  as  with  the  latter ;  the  arteries  and  veins 
themselves  are  also  similar  to  those  of  the  Mammaliai 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  however,  are  more  rapid 
than  in  manmials  of  similar  size :  this  is  owing  to  birds 
being  exposed  to  more  rapid  changes  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Most  singular  are  the  respiratory  organs,  to  whose 
wonderful  distribution  I  have  before  alluded.  It  now 
remains  to  us  to  examine  more  closely  the  construction  of 
the  windpipe.  This  is  not  remarkable  alone  for  its  length ; 
bnt,  in  birds  gifted  with  voice,  for  the  possession  of  a 
second  larynx.  First,  low  down  in  the  chest  we  come  to 
the  division  of  the  bronchia  (this,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hmnming-birds  alone,  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
throat) ;  in  addition  there  exists  in  some  birds,  usually 
Gallinacese,  marsh-  and  water-birds,  and  especially 
among  the  males,  a  most  curious  detail:  the  trachea 
makes  a  variety  of  bends  and  twists,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  even  in  the  sternum 
itself.     In  the  Crane,  for  elample,  it  passes  down  into 

*  This  anecdote  is  scarcely  crediblci  when  we  reflect  on  the  insectivorous  nature  of 
the  nQtziment  of  this  bird :  to  strengthen  this  observation  I  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Otto  Hnsch,  of  Bremen,  told  me  that  he  remembered  seeing  Swifts  affected  in  a 
reiy  different  manner  by  the  want  of  their  natural  food;  he  stated  that  on  one 
occagioD,  in  Siletda,  some  days  after  the  arrival  of  these  birds,  an  unusually  heavy 
faU  of  snow  so  thoroughly  cleared  off  all  the  insects  that  in  three  or  four  days  Swifts 
were  to  be  found  dead  on  the  ground  through  starvation,  though,  in  this  case,  it 
most  be  confessed  the  unusual  change  of  temperature  may  have  accelerated  death. 
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the  eellukr  keel  of  the  bre^ist-bone.  nms  alcng  hs  entire 
length;  returns  ag&in  to  the  place  where  it  first  entered, 
and  mouiiting  np-s-ardij  then  first  p^as^^ses  oTer  to  the  famgs. 
In  the  wild  Swan  (C.  m\u^k\ui  it  takes  onlr  one  tnzn 
through  the  sternum ;  while  in  the  mate  Swan  (C  ofor) 
nothing  of  the  sort  occurs.  In  the  Gnineafowi  it  passes 
into  a  bony  enlargement  at  the  junction  of  the  daTicles. 
In  the  Capercaillie,  several  Pheasants  and  a  Back  ik 
takes  a  torn  under  the  outer  skin.  These  modifications 
agree,  all^  more  or  less,  with  the  trumpet-like  voices  of 
these  birds. 

The  two  larynges  are  not  less  worthy  of  notice.  The 
upper  one  of  these  two,  which  is  moved  by  three  muscles, 
is  a  simple  expansion  of  the  windpipe,  with  a  lateral  fissure 
of  the  glottis ;  the  lower,  or  second,  is  quite  differently 
formed ;  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  true  organ  of  the  voice, 
and  is  generally  situate  directly  above  the  point  where 
the  two  bronchia  divide;  in  some  few  cases,  however, 
derived  from  the  bronchiae  themselves.  According  to  the 
nature  and  method  of  the  attachments  of  its  membranes 
to  the  peculiarly  modified  firmer  portions  of  the  windpipe, 
they  are  fitted  to  become  thrown  into  undulation,  so  as  to 
move  the  colunm  of  air  in  contact  with  the  lamyx  in  a 
vibrating  manner.  Frequently  the  windpipe  is  peculiarly 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  lamyx ;  its 
rings  lie  in  closer  apposition,  and  become  expanded  to 
form  the  so-called  "  drum,"  an  ossified,  irregular, 
bladder-shaped  enlargement  of  the  tube.  In  the  *'  drum" 
wo  distinguish  various  bands,  folds  of  membrane,  and 
cartilaginous  rings,  all  serving  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
beautiful  organs  of  sound.  This  has  not  inaptly  been 
compared  to  a  wind-instrument,  wherein  the  lower  larynx 
represents  the  mouthpiece,  and  the  upper  one  the  lower 
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end  of  the  instrument.  The  strength  and  flexibility  of 
the  tones  depend  entirely  on  the  fulness  of  development 
of  the  organs  of  the  voice. 

The  organs  of  reproduction  lie  hidden  iu  the  interior 
of  the  body.  The  ovaries  are  originally  produced  in 
pairs ;  but  the  one  on  the  right  side  soon  wastes  away, 
and  that  on  the  left  only  becomes  fully  developed :  it  Ues 
close  to  the  left  kidney,  and  is  composed  of  two 
membranous  plates,  in  whose  folds  numerous  eggs  will 
be  found  developed  in  the  form  of  small  bladders.  From 
the  ovary  a  duct  passes  to  the  rectum.  The  genital 
organs  of  the  male  are  similarly  situated. 

The  organs  of  the  senses,  to  which  we  finally  turn  our 
attention,  much  as  they,  in  general,  resemble  those  of 
the  mammaha,  are  subject  to  many  partial  and  very 
considerable  differences.  The  most  important  are  those 
which  relate  to  touch  or  feeling.  It  is  only  among  a 
very  few  famiUes  of  birds  that  the  beak  ever  serves  as  an 
organ  of  touch ;  with  others  the  tongue,  and  possibly  the 
feet  also  serve  the  same  purpose:  these,  however,  are 
the  only  members  of  a  bird's  body  which  can  commu- 
nicate such  outward  sensations  to  its  understanding 
Against  this  assertion  we  may  notice  that  all  birds 
appear  to  possess  a  very  deUcate  perception  of  exterior 
action.  Every  bird  feels  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest 
feather,  the  sUghtest  touch  even ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  its  prescience  of  changes  in  the  weather  is 
attributable  to  its  extremely  delicate  susceptibility  to 
atmospheric  influences,  as  it  feels  heat  and  cold  most 
easily,  although  able  to  bear  both  extremely  well. 

The  sense  of  taste  seems  to  be  developed  in  only  few 
famiUes.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  birds  possess  a 
tongue  very  much  stunted  in  its  development,  which  is 
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really  not  used  for  taste  at  all ;  the  palate  also  is  hard, 
and  apparently  devoid  of  sensation,  yet,  in  spite  of  this  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  birds  are,  in  some  degree, 
possessed  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  sense  of  smell,  however,  stands  incomparably 
higher  than  those  of  feeling  and  taste;  in  no  way, 
however,  so  much  so  as  has  been  imagined.  No  one  bird 
is  capable  of  detecting  an  odour  at  so  great  a  distance  as 
a  scenting  mammal  can.  It  has  been  thought  that 
Vultures  could  discover  a  carcase  many  miles  off  by  their 
powers  of  smell.  I  have,  however,  after  long  and  careful 
observation  convinced  myself  of  the  fallacy  of  the  idea. 
The  outer  nostrils  consist  of  simple  holes  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  top  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
are  devoid  of  all  muscular  action.  They  are  of  different 
forms.  With  the  CorvidaB  they  are  covered  and  protected 
by  a  ring  of  stiff  bristles  or  hairs ;  while  in  the  Petrel 
they  are  of  a  lengthened  tubular  construction.  In  some 
birds  they  are  oval,  in  others  they  take  the  form  of  a 
cleft  or  slit;  some  are  covered  with  a  Ud,  others  are 
perfectly  open ;  most  are  separated  by  a  partition  from 
one  another ;  others,  the  reverse.  A  single  instance  is  to 
be  found  where  they  are  situate  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
bill;  and  this  is  the  Kiwi  (AjHeryz)  of  Australia,  a 
nocturnal  feeding-bird.  They  are  connected  by  a  common 
duct  with  the  internal  nostril,  where  he  the  organs  of 
scent :  three  thin,  bony,  or  cartilaginous  laminae,  often 
wound  round  one  another ;  these  are  covered  with  a  thin 
shining  membrane,  and  afford  room  for  the  expansion  of 
the  extremity  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  excellent,  though  the  external 
ear  is  wanting.  The  mechanism  of  this  apparatus 
resembles  that  of  the  crocodile.     It  is  only  among  very 
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few,  as,  for  instance,  the  owls,  that  the  external  ear  is  in 
Bome  way  replaced  by  large  folds  of  skin,  which  are 
siurronnded  by  curious  stiff  feathers.  In  other  birds  the 
orifice  of  the  ear  is  covered  by  feathers  of  a  very  loose 
texture,  which  do  not  deaden  the  sound.  The  drum  of 
the  ear  lies  flat,  and  is  only  connected  with  the  small 
column  by  the  otia  or  ear-bones.  These  correspond  to 
the  stapes  in  the  Mammaha,  and  possess  a  longer  stalk 
or  shank,  which  closes  the  Uttle  opening  leading  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  labyrinth.  The  cochlea  of  the  ear  is 
similar  to  that  of  mammals.  When  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  bird's 
voice,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  such  perfection.  All  night-birds  of  prey  take  notice  of 
the  slightest  sound. 

The  eye,  however,  will  always  remain  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  senses :  from  the  beauty  of  the 
colouring,  its  brilliancy,  its  size  in  comparison  with  the 
skull  and  brain,  and  its  third  eyehd  or  nictitating  mem- 
brane ;  as  well  as  from  the  faculty  of  an  inward  spontaneous 
nuyvementy  whereby  the  bird  can  become  long-  or  short-sighted  at 
pleasure.  The  eyes  are  usually  placed  very  much  on  the 
sides  of  the  head.  Some  naturaUsts  have  thought  necessary 
to  gainsay  the  bird's  capability  of  commanding  a  larger 
field  of  sight  than  that  immediately  in  fi-ont  of  the  eye : 
anyone,  however,  who  has  observed,  knows  that  a  bird 
can  see  as  well  in  front  as  at  the  side.  The  nictitating 
membrane  is  an  almost  transparent  and  highly  elastic 
connecting  skin,  which  can  be  drawn  over  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  serves  to  mitigate  the  glare  of  the  sun's  rays,* 
is  almost  continually  in  motion.  For  the  modification 
of  the  focus  they  possess  an  apparatus   consisting  of 

•  Possibly,  also,  for  the  removal  of  dust  on  the  face  of  the  lens. — TT'.  J. 
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moveable  bony  plates  formed  into  a  ring,  which  can  be 
compressed  together ;  this  again  presses  forcibly  on  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  the  latter 
can  be  rendered  more  or  less  convex ;  convexity  giving 
long-sightedness,  while  flatness  produces  a  sharp  short- 
sight.  From  behind,  the  so-called  ^'pecten*'  works  with 
the  same  object,  inasmuch  as  when  injected  with  blood  it 
swells,  thus  pressing  the  glass-hke  ball  together,  while, 
when  it  empties  itself,  the  ball  expands  again,  by  which 
means  the  crystal  lens  moves  backwards  and  forwards. 
Probably  the  various  colouring  of  the  iris,  passing  from 
silver- white  on  through  yellow,  grey,  hght  blue  and  various 
shades  of  the  darker  colours,  has  httle  to  do  with  the 
greater  or  less  sharp-sightedness  of  birds,  in  most  of  which 
this  gift  is  extremely  powerful.  A  bird  of  prey  can  see 
a  small  object  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground  on  which 
it  hes  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  feet:  a  Vulture  will 
detect  and  distinguish  a  carcase  from  a  height  that  is 
quite  beyond  our  powers  of  sight,  though  the  human  eye 
is  so  large  in  comparison.  Sight  is  the  most  valuable 
gift  of  the  bu-d:  it  can  exist  without  the  remaining 
senses ;  but  without  sight  it  must  perish. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE     MOVEMENTS. 

"  Einige  klimmen 
Ueber  die  Hohen, 
Andere  schwimmen 
Ueber  die  Seen, 
Andere  schweben, 
Alle  zam  Leben !" 

Faust. 

The  main  foundation  of  all  existence  and  being  is 
movement :  this  is,  in .  general,  the  evidence  of  life. 
Worlds  roll  on  through  boundless  space — and  hve ;  the 
original  substances  of  all  things  circulate  one  among  the 
other,  when  about  to  attain  the  visible  and  tangible ;  the 
germinating  seed  expands  and  moves  itseK,  as  it  changes 
into  the  plant ;  as  long  as  life  continues,  the  sap  cease- 
lessly rises  and  falls.  Movement  is  hfe,  and  life  is  the 
power  of  self-motion. 

In  space  everything  moves  under  a  law  of  necessity, 
and  the  Uving  creature,  alone,  does  so  of  its  own  free 
will, — truly  a  God-like  gift.  This  power  of  volition 
exalts  it  above  other  creatures,  just  as  man — in  virtue 
of  his  intellectual  motion,  which  has  reached  the  highest 
step — rises  far  above  the  brute.  The  idea  that  an  animal 
is  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  completeness 
of  its  movements  naturally  presents  itself,  and,  indeed, 
appears,  within  certain  limits,  well  founded. 
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To  mt'lude  man  in  the  list  of  animals  which  we 
would  Helect  for  comparison,  is  not  onr  intention,  although 
we  might  rea^lily  do  so ;  for,  by  the  power  of  his  genius, 
he  creates  for  himself  the  wings  that  he  lacks,  and 
through  his  intelligence  spans  the  mighty  ocean.  We 
may,  most  assuredly,  assert  of  animals,  that  the  existence 
of  each  one  is  more  perfect,  active  and  life-like,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ratio  in  which  its  movements  partake,  in  a 
more  or  less  degree,  of  the  attributes  above-mentioned. 

In  this  respect  bounteous  Nature  appears  to  have 
emptied  her  cornucopia  among  the  birds  as  a  class.  The 
Bird  is,  of  all  creatures,  the  most  versatile  in  its  move- 
ments ;  it  runs,  climbs,  swims,  dives  and  flies.  Here  we 
find  combined  in  one  creature  almost  every  possible  variety 
of  motion ;  and,  though  all  these  various  kinds  are  not  to 
be  found  in  a  single  species,  still  they  belong  to  birds  as 
a  class,  and  the  individual  even  is  generally  possessed 
of  several,  or,  at  all  events,  one  of  these  in  the  highest 
perfection.  Coupled  with  external  motion  a  still  higher 
organisation  of  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  body.  In  no  other  class  of  animals  do  we  find  so 
active  a  change  of  matter,  or  blood  so  warm,  as  among 
birds.  The  one  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other ; 
it  is  the  greater  power  of  respiration  which  gives  the  bird 
all  its  vigour  and  liveliness. 

All  birds  are  not  endowed  with  the  same  perfection  of 
motion,  but  exhibit  many  gradations  of  power  in  this 
respect.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  rapid 
stride  of  the  Ostrich,  and  the  ail-but  totally  helpless 
movement  of  the  Swift,  on  land!  There  are  quick 
nmnors,  as  the  Bustard  and  the  Plover ;  nimble  ones,  as 
the  Sandpiper  and  the  Lark ;  slashing  trotters,  Uke  the 
Cassowary  and  the  Emu ;  quick  jumpers,  as  the  Magpie 
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and  Thrush;  light-hopping  birds,  hke  the  Finch  and 
Redbreast;  solemn  stalkers,  as  the  Heron  and  Stork; 
heavy  walkers,  like  the  Kaven  and  the  Goose ;  slovenly 
ones,  like  the  Grebes  and  Divers;  sedate  waddlers,  as 
the  Pelican  and  the  Duck ;  and  helpless  sUders,  as  the 
Auk  and  Guillemot.  We  have  similar  variations  among 
the  climbers :  our  forest  carpenter,  the  Woodpecker, 
mounts  the  most  slippery  stems  by  a  series  of  springs 
the  Nuthatch  comes  down  head-first  in  a  similar  manner 
the  spider-hunting  Wallcreeper  does  as  his  name  impUes 
the  Treecreeper  is  a  master-hand  at  gymnastics,  and 
walks  with  the  greatest  comfort  on  the  under  side  of 
a  horizontal  branch ;  while  the  monkey-like  Parrot  is 
obUged  to  use  his  beak  to  help  his  claws ;  the  Titmouse 
seeks  to  mimic  every  possible  method  of  climbing ;  the 
Wryneck  cannot  manage  to  do  more  than  ascend  limbs 
of  trees  which  are  off  the  perpendicular;  while  the 
Hoopoe  can  scarce  clamber  up  a  slanting  earth-bank. 
Among  the  water-birds  some  are  much  more  privileged 
than  others :  the  Penguin,  almost  fish-like  in  its  habits, 
chooses  for  its  abode  places  where  wind  and  water 
rage  most  fiercely;  the  Cormorant  and  the  Darter 
(Plotus)  Uve  more  in,  than  on,  the  water ;  the  Auk,  or 
Sea-parrot,  dives  to  a  depth  of  over  a  hundred  feet 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  Gulls  and  Terns  are,  Hke  the 
Pelican,  restricted  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  large 
Divers  ride  boisterously  away  over  waves,  upon  which 
the  Gulls  are  Ughtly  tossed  and  cradled,  and  which 
the  Swan,  the  beauteous  model  of  the  ship,  cleaves 
80  gracefully.  Thus,  some  rule  the  depths ;  while  others 
only  move  on  the  surface.  Lastly,  flight, — the  grandest, 
the  most  charming  of  all  movements, — is  so  diverse 
that  a  practised  eye  is  able  to  recognise  this  or  that 
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bird  by  it  alone :  at  times  a  majestic  soaring ;  at  others 
a  rushing,  swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow;  a  cradling, 
swinging,  fluttering  motion ;  an  easy  gliding ;  an  onward- 
hastening  ;  a  journeying  quick  as  thought ;  now  a  sort 
of  walking  flight,  quiet  and  easy;  at  one  moment  the 
waves  of  the  -ffithersea  rush  from  beneath  the  bird, 
while  at  others  one  hears  not  a  sound,  not  even  the 
sUghtest  rustle;  at  times  the  stroke  of  the  wings  is 
powerful,  at  others  not  the  sUghtest  movement  is  per- 
ceptible ;  oftentimes  this  wondrous  gift  raises  the  bird  to 
an  elevation  undreamt  of  by  human  beings, — at  one 
moment  it  nears  the  plain,  at  another  the  ocean,  the  waves 
of  which  lave  the  wing  with  their  foam  as  they  pass. 

The  inward  spirit  may  be  roused  by  quite  a  different 
set  of  circumstances,  so  as  to  kindle  the  full  power 
necessary  to  produce  its  outward  movements,  to  awaken 
love's  passion,  which  remains  the  same  in  every  clime, 
and  to  vivify  a  new  existence,  without  which  this  inward 
spirit  would  become  lost  or  dissipated. 

There  does  not  exist  an  animal  possessed  of  such  varied 
powers  of  motion  as  the  bird.  How  are  these  movements 
brought  about  ?  We  move  of  our  own  free  will,  and  yet 
are  completely  unconscious  how  this  takes  place,  for  our 
movements  are  such  every-day  occurrences  that  we  rarely 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  ways  and  means. 
Few  people  imagine,  even,  that  every  step  we  take,  brings 
into  action  a  number  of  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot; 
many  never  reflect  that  with  each  step  different  laws  and 
forces  are  brought  into  play.  For  this  reason  it  is  pos- 
sibly not  unadvisable  that  we  should,  in  some  degree^ 
examine  each  of  the  principal  movements  of  the  bird 
somewhat  in  detail.  Those  of  man  can  be  studied  in 
works  published  on  that  subject. 
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Birds,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anks  and  Guille- 
mots, do  not  walk  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  as  we  do, 
but,  like  most  mammals,  on  the  toes ;  were  this  not  the 
case  they  would  not  be  able  to  walk  so  smoothly.  How- 
ever unfavourably  their  legs  may  appear  to  be  placed 
with  reference  to  the  body,  all  disadvantages  arising 
therefrom  are  obviated  by  the  length  of  the  metatarsus. 
Now,  this  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  form  such  an 
angle  with  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  as  to  throw  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  between  the  extended  toes 
of  each  foot,  so  that  the  leg  of  a  bird  appears  as  though 
it  had  been  bent  or  broken ;  this  bend  is  most  prevalent 
among  short-legged  birds.  The  ankle  is  sometimes  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  toes,  and  the  legs  higher  or 
lower  accordingly.  A  bird,  however,  carries  its  body  in  a 
more  or  less  upright  position;  and  its  thighs,  which 
form  the  least  mobile  portion  of  the  legs,  are  placed  more 
or  less  horizontally.  From  these  there  result  a  series  of 
different  styles  of  walking,  concerning  which  the  following 
particulars  may  be  mentioned.  All  birds  carrying  their 
bodies  in  either  a  very  perpendicular  or  in  an  extremely 
horizontal  position  are  bad  walkers ;  consequently  all  those 
which  carry  themselves  in  a  position  equally  removed  from 
these  two  extremes  walk  well.  Long-legged  birds  are 
good  walkers,  though  they  move  along  with  measured 
step ;  while  the  short-legged  walk  badly,  or  more  gene- 
rally hop.  All  true  runners  have  comparatively  long 
legs  on  the  average,  and  carry  the  tarsus  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  ankle  but  slightly  bent.  The  principal 
action  takes  place  in  the  knees  and  ankles;  and  with 
running-birds  is  so  rapid  that  the  eye  is  not  able  to 
distinguish  the  individual  steps,  owing  to  the  outline  of 
the  legs  becoming  confused  one  with  the  other  by  their 
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rapid  movement.  When  moving  quickly  all  birds  throw 
the  body  very  much  forward.  At  each  step  the  bird 
raises  the  thigh  and  tarsus,  both  up  and  forwards,  it  then 
stretches  out  the  leg,  touching  the  earth  about  the  midst 
of  this  stretching  motion.  With  their  advance  the  body 
is  next  raised,  and,  through  this  movement  being  per- 
formed with  a  jerk,  is  thrown  forward,  by  which  means 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  foot  leaves  the  ground,  which 
latter  remains,  for  a  moment  only,  in  contact  with  the 
points  of  the  toes.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  with  every 
foot-print  of  a  bird  on  soft  ground  we  find  an  exact 
impression  of  the  ends  of  the  toes.  Now,  should  the 
bird's  carriage  be  very  erect,  its  gait  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  reason  of  the  leg  bending  less  at  the  knee  and 
the  ankle  when  stepping  out,  and  thus  being  more 
extended  while  in  motion ;  if  the  carriage  be  nearly 
horizontal  the  whole  body  is  thrown  over  towards  the 
side  opposite  the  leg  which  is  stepping  forward.  Birds 
standing  erect,  like  the  Divers,  must  do  so  with  their 
legs  far  apart,  if  they  would  keep  their  bodies  properly 
balanced.  Hopping-birds  move  whilst  bending  both 
knees  and  ankles,  and  sUghtly  raising  the  wings,  then 
suddenly  drawing  in  and  stretching  out  the  legs;  thus 
springing  both  upwards  and  forwards.  Birds  that  hop  on 
the  ground  stand  erect ;  while  those  which  hop  on  trees 
hold  themselves  horizontally,  with  their  legs  much  bent. 
When  a  bird  wants  to  run  faster  than  usual  it  makes  use 
of  the  wings  as  accessories  to  the  legs,  and  in  such  cases 
its  action  consists  of  a  series  of  springing  steps,  like 
those  of  the  Ostrich  running  apace,  or  a  sort  of  half 
running,  half  flying  pace,  Uke  a  harried  barn-door  Fowl. 
Some  birds  run  along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
this  must,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  very  long-toed  birds,  be 
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covered  with  layers  of  duckweed,  or  some  other  aquatic 
plant,  so  as  to  give  the  resistance  necessary,  while 
crossing  so  light  a  bridge  in  their  wanderings.  Others, 
not  handy  with  their  feet  on  land,  move  in  a  similar 
manner,  seeking  to  keep  their  foothold  or  estabHsh  their 
equilibrium  with  the  assistance  of  their  wings ;  as,  for 
example,  the  Guillemot,  when  forced  to  make  its  way 
across  a  space  of  level  ground.  The  pace  of  the  most 
rapid  runners  among  birds  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
fleetest  mammal. 

Climbing  requires  the  use  of  one,  and,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, even  of  two  members  of  th^  body  more  than 
walkmg, — ^the  beak  and  tail ;  though  the  feet  must  always 
do  the  principal  portion  of  the  work.  This  is  effected  in 
a  variety  of  ways  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of  the 
body  and  the  functions  of  the  bird ;  it  may  be,  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  the  beak  and  tail-feathers.  All 
Woodpeckers  climb  by  means  of  a  series  of  springs  or 
jnmps,  but  only  in  ascending,  inasmuch  as  they  hang  on 
to  the  side  of  a  tree  by  their  claws,  pressing  the  tail, 
which  is  furnished  with  strong  elastic  feathers,  against 
the  tree.  Before  they  first  make  the  spring,  which  is 
always  very  short,  the  tail  is  so  pressed  against  the  tree 
that  it  becomes  much  bent  in  the  middle;  they  then 
advance  by  a  hop  with  the  feet,  the  elastic  pressure 
of  the  tail  assisting  the  operation.  Treecreepers  climb 
in  the  same  manner,  although,  from  their  ability  to 
cling-on  to  the  lower  side  of  a  limb,  they  are  able  to 
run  both  up  and  down.  The  Nuthatch  does  the  same, 
simply  by  means  of  its  remarkably  long  feet,  which  are 
famished  with  large  hooked  claws.  The  Wallcreeper 
{Tichodroma  muraria)  ascends,  in  a  similar  manner,  old 
over-hanging  walls  and  rocks,  but  has  to  assist  itself  with 
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a  stroke  of  the  wings  at  each  spring.  The  Parrot  climbs 
like  his  cousin,  the  monkey,  inasmuch  as  he  grasps 
branch  after  branch  first  with  the  fore-hand,  in  his  case 
represented  by  the  beak,  and  then  seizing  hold  with  the 
feet  draws  the  body  forward.  Lastly,  the  Tomtit  flies 
from  one  twig  to  another,  actively  grasping  these  in 
every  conceivable  manner  with  its  claws. 

In  swimming  and  diving  the  bird  again  uses  the  tail 
and  wings  to  assist  its  legs,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  simplest  mode  of  swimming,  however,  is  confined  to 
a  movement  on  the  surface  of  the  water :  that  bird  which, 
on  account  of  its  frame  and  plumage,  is  comparatively  the 
lightest,  is,  in  the  abstract,  excellently  adapted  for  swim- 
ming. Dead  birds,  as  well  as  Uving  ones,  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  All  land  birds  have,  however, 
a  great  fear  of  water,  which  is  only  overcome  on  occasions 
of  imminent  danger;  such  as,  for  example,  that  of  a 
Pigeon,  hard  pressed  by  a  Hawk,  dashing  into  a  pond  or 
river  to  escape  the  robber.  The  feathers  of  the  land-bird 
are  not  in  the  least  fitted  for  swimming ;  and  of  this  it 
seems  to  be  well  aware  :  hence  the  anxiety  of  a  motherly 
old  Hen,  which  has  just  hatched  a  brood  of  Ducklings ; 
in  them  the  voice  of  Nature  is  more  powerful  than  educa- 
tion. It  is  far  otherwise  with  true  swimming-birds; 
their  feathers,  in  all  the  variations  they  present  to  us,  are 
always  so  adapted  as  to  make  a  sojourn  on  the  water  both 
safe  and  pleasant.  Comparing  a  swimming-bird  with  a 
boat,  we  may  consider  the  legs  as  oars  and  the  tail  as  a 
rudder.  A  bird,  Hke  a  boat,  floats  on  the  water  without 
the  slightest  exertion ;  it  need  not  stir  a  limb,  which  a 
quadruped  is,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  do.  Each  stroke  of 
the  feet  has  no  other  purpose  than  the  locomotion  of  the 
body,  and  is  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  floating  power 
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of  the  latter.  The  art  of  rowing  is  most  thoroughly 
understood  by  swimming-birds.  First,  the  foot,  the 
toes  of  which  are  spread  out  at  the  side,  is  drawn  toge- 
ther, so  that  the  middle  toe  presents  itself  in  advance 
of  the  remaining  two  or  three ;  at  the  same  time  the 
leg  is  moved  upwards  and  forwards.  With  the  backward 
pressure  the  foot  again  partially  expands,  or,  when 
webbed,  as  fully  as  this  will  permit  of.  While  the  bird  is 
swimming  quietly  and  steadily  the  motion  of  the  feet  is 
alternate ;  when,  however,  going  very  fast,  their  action  is 
simultaneous,  which  then  gives  with  each  stroke  of  the 
feet  a  corresponding  forward  motion.  Should  a  bird  rise 
up  on  end,  as  Ducks  often  do,  to  shake  the  water  from 
their  wings,  or,  in  the  same  position,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  its  companions  by  calling  out,  then  a  move- 
ment of  the  tail  is  brought  into  play,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
equihbrium  of  the  body.  To  effect  this  the  legs  are  moved 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  the  tail  from  back  to  front, 
one  against  the  other ;  by  this  means  the  water  lying 
between  the  feet  and  tail  is  pressed  downwards,  and  the 
bird  is  raised  by  the  shock  of  the  resistance.  With 
respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  bird  can  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  we  have  seen  a  great  crested  Grebe 
[Podkeps  cristatus)  keep  pace  with  a  steamer.  To  dive 
beneath  the  surface  every  swimming-bird  has  to  give 
with  its  full  force  a  stroke  simultaneously  with  both  feet. 
With  many  true  divers  this  stroke  is  so  powerful  as  to 
throw  the  bird  forward  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
before  it  disappears  head-first  in  the  flood ;  with  others 
this  spring,  clear  of  the  water,  does  not  take  place.  Pre- 
viously to  diving  the  plumage  is  first  laid  as  close  to 
the  body  as  possible,  so  as  to  lessen  its  circumference; 
when  again  rising  to  the  surface  the  feathers  are,  on  the 
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contrary,  shaken  loose,  and  the  bird  ascends  without  the 
rowing  motion ;  while  diving  and  swinmiing  under  water 
the  bird  elongates  itself  as  much  as  possible ;  many  use 
only  their  feet  for  the  forward  motion,  though  others  use 
the  wings  also.  The  Cormorant,  Eiderduck  and  Diver 
use  the  combined  method  to  enable  them  to  reach  the 
surface  more  rapidly.  Flying  Divers  live  almost,  without 
exception,  on  the  sea,  and  are  capable  of  diving  to  an 
immense  depth  below  the  surface ;  they  use  their  wings 
as  fish  do  their  fins.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  our  Moorhen 
{Stagnicold)  swim  and  dive,  although  it  appears  scarcely 
fitted  at  all  for  the  purpose.  With  some  birds  the  tail  is 
used  as  a  rudder,  and  in  that  case  it  is  always  long,  stiflF 
and  elastic ;  though  we  cannot  determine  the  assistance 
it  aflfords  in  diving,  inasmuch  as  the  true  fishing-birds, 
the  Penguin  and  Great  Auk,  possess  scarcely  any  tail  at 
all ;  on  this  account,  indeed,  we  find  their  feet  and  wings 
singularly  developed. 

The  depth  to  which  Divers  can  descend,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  can  stay  under  water,  varies  very  much. 
Among  northern  birds  the  Eiderduck  dives  the  deepest, 
and  remains  longest  under  water.  From  a  knowledge  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  small,  soft-bodied  molluscs 
and  crab-like  animals  Uving  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we 
have  been  able  to  determine  both,  and  have  found  that 
the  depth  is  200  ells  (about  400  feet).  Usually  the 
Eiderduck  remains  from  four  to  five  minutes  submerged, 
as  does  also  the  northern  Diver  (C  glacialis)  on  rare 
occasions ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  said  to  stop  under 
as  long  as  nine  minutes;  after  that,  however,  it  seems 
very  exhausted.  All  the  birds  keep  under  as  long  as 
they  can  hold  their  breath ;  in  which  case,  should  they 
become  entangled  during  their  return  to  the  surface, 
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they  expire  almost  instantaneously.  In  former  times 
the  Icelanders  nsed  to  catch  the  Eiderduck  by  means  of 
nets  spread  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  they 
baited;  the  birds,  becoming  entangled  on  rising,  were 
soon  Biiffocated. 

Quasi  Divers  dive  when  closely  pursued,  but  return 
sooner  to  the  surfoice  and  swim  off  half  submerged,  inas- 
much as  they  he  flat  on  the  water,  and  using  their 
wings,  somewhat  extended,  as  oars,  advance  with  rapid 
rashes.  Birds  furnished  with  superabundant  plumage 
are  incapable  of  diving ;  and  they  almost  prove  this  by 
never  attempting  to  do  so  even  when  in  the  greatest 
danger: — as  the  Swan,  Gull,  Albatross,  Phalarope  and 
others  ;  especially  young  birds.  The  PeUcan  finds  him- 
fidf  similarly  situated,  by  reason  of  the  air-cells  in  the 
epidarmis. 

Some  birds  dive  by  letting  themselves  fall  from  a 
considerable  height  into  the  water: — as  the  Osprey, 
Booby,  Kingfishers,  several  Terns  and  others ;  but  this 
class  of  diving  is  altogether  different  from  the  above. 
Swooping  Divers  are,  while  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  unable  to  submerge  themselves,  and  can  only 
do  so  through  the  momentum  given  by  a  fall.  They 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  water  without  using  any 
of  their  limbs,  quickly  rising  up  from  it  again  by  means 
of  a  few  flaps  of  the  wings,  and  without  the  help  of  their 
feet.  With  the  Booby  the  force  of  the  swoop  is  so  great 
that,  according  to  Faber,  it  not  unfrequently  dashes  its 
head  to  pieces  against  submerged  rocks.  Lastly,  others 
run  under  water  from  shallow  spots,  and  remain  quietly 
walking  about  on  the  bottom,  like  our  pretty  Dipper 
{Cmclus)f  which  will  at  times  fly  through  the  wildest 
Wftterfiall. 
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Flight,  the  most  important  of  all  the  bird's  move- 
ments, can  here  be  discussed  only  in  general  terms.  The 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  laid  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof,  one 
overlapping  the  other;  they  are  arched,  and  give  a 
convex  form  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing.  By  raising 
the  pinion  the  air  is  allowed  to  pass  between  the  feathers, 
while  in  its  descent  they  offer  an  insuperable  resistance. 
This  partially  explains  the  fact,  that  a  bird  always  either 
rises  with  each  stroke  of  the  wing,  or  keeps  at  the  same 
level,  and  is  never  in  the  least  depressed  by  it.  The 
forward  movement  is  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  all 
strokes  of  the  pinion  do  not  fall  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  but  slope  obhquely  downwards  from  the  front 
towards  the  back.  By  this  means  the  wing  is  so  canted 
as  not  to  present  its  surface  horizontally  to  the  air  on 
rising,  but  rather  to  cut  through  with  its  edge ;  more- 
over, the  pressure  of  the  pinion  downwards  is  quite  equal 
to  four  times  that  of  the  upward  stroke :  this  is  proved 
by  a  simple  examination  of  the  respective  muscles.  The 
tail  serves  as  a  rudder,  and  is  bent  somewhat  in  an 
upward  direction  while  the  bird  is  rising,  and  in  a 
downward  one  in  its  descent;  in  turning  it  takes  a 
slanting  position.  When  soaring  or  circling,  the  tail 
alone  directs  the  course  of  flight,  while  the  position 
of  the  apparently  motionless  wings  determines  the 
greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  same.  The  relative 
rapidity  and  the  nature  of  the  flight  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  formation  of  the  wing  and  the  construction  of 
the  feathers.  All  birds  possessing  long,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  wings  and  close  smooth  plumage  are  rapid  flyers 
in  a  straight  line,  though  unable  to  diverge  from  their 
course  with  the  same  quickness  as  birds  with  shorter  and 
rounder  wings.    With  the  faster  flyers  the  wings  over- 
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lap  the  tail ;  while  with  those  which  can  turn  quickly  the 
tail  generally  exceeds  the  wings  in  length.  Good  flyers 
often  have  the  tail  forked,  although  the  contrary  some- 
times occurs  when  the  tail  has  long  centre  feathers. 
Large,  broad,  rounded  wings  are  well  adapted  for  rising, 
and  for  long  and  easy  soaring  at  great  elevations ;  but 
they  render  descent  difficult.  Those  birds,  however, 
which  carry  long  pointed  wings  can  rush  with  them  half 
expanded  from  a  considerable  height.  Short  round  wings 
render  flight  more  difficult,  and  make  it  necessary  to  use 
very  rapid  and  strong  strokes.  The  greater  or  less 
amount  of  noise  made  in  flying  is  caused  partially  T)y 
the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  pinion-feathers,  and 
partly  from  the  relative  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the 
strokes  of  the  wings.  Quick  flyers  move  with  a  rushing 
whistling  sound;  slower  flyers  silently:  the  former 
motion  is  found  with  short-winged,  and  the  latter  with 
broad- winged  birds. 

To  enable  a  bird  to  fly  with  great  velocity  it  requires 
a  head  wind,  or  the  reverse  of  what  is  desirable  for  a 
ship ;  it  always  prefers  to  fly  against  the  wind,  and  soon 
becomes  tired  when  flying  for  a  long  time  with  the  wind.* 
The  reason  may  be  sought  for  in  this  circumstance,  that 
the  opposing  breeze  fills  the  imder  side  of  the  arched 

*  This  statemeDt  seems  contradictory  when  we  remember  the  immense  Telocity 
it  which  **driYen"  Groase  or  Partridges  fly.  Any  sportsman,  who  has  shot  driven 
birds,  will  feel  but  little  disposed  to  accept  this  assertion,  the  more  so  that,  as  a 
rule,  driven  birds  almost  always  travel  down  wind.  Another  occasion,  where  the 
difference  of  velocity  is  easily  observable,  is  while  sitting  watching  rock  birds, 
(roillemots  and  Puffins,  when  flying  to  and  fro  their  breeding-place ;  the 
moment  the  bird  turns  down  wind  increased  velocity  is  immediately  perceptible. 
A  third  case  also  presents  itself  to  us: — Snipes  generally  arrive  in  the  Essex 
marshes  with  a  north-easterly  or  easterly  wind,  and  yet  they  come  from  the  North 
of  Europe  to  us ;  perhaps  the  early  and  severe  frosts  of  Norway  compel  these  birds 
to  fly  down  wind  on  their  trip  to  England.  Lastly,  how  could  the  fragile  warblers 
belt  to  windward  ? — W,  J, 
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wing,  and  thus  lifts  the  bird;  while,  with  a  fair  wind 
the  wings  are  pressed  down.  This  explains  to  ns  how 
birds  can  continue  to  circle  at  a  high  level  without 
moving  the  wings  or  even  ascending  higher.  The  act  of 
starting  to  fly,  which  is  mostly  preceded  by  one  or  two 
springs,  can  only  take  place,  by  many  birds,  with  the  head 
to  windward.  The  velocity  of  flight  is  a  question  which  has 
as  yet  received  but  little  attention ;  though  we  know  that 
it  is  the  fastest  of  all  animal  movements.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  salmon  will  run  86,000  feet  in  the  space  of  one 
hour:  if  it  were  to  continue  swimming  at  this  rate 
it  would  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  a  few  weeks.* 
These  suppositions  are  merely  based  on  a  calculation  of 
probability,  and  not  on  actual  observation ;  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  statement  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  Even 
were  the  sum  thus  given  correct,  this  scale  of  rapidity  is 
still  far  behind  that  of  flight.  An  express  train  runs  at 
the  rate  of  seven t  German  miles  per  hour;  and  a 
distance  of  ten  has  been  attained  in  a  like  time:  this, 
however,  is  only  an  average  rate  of  flight  for  a  bird. 
The  pace  of  the  Crow  exceeds  that  of  ordinary  trains, 
although  this  bird  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  rapid 
flyers;  and  with  every  efi'ort  the  locomotive  lags  far 
behind  the  domestic  Pigeon.  Carrier  Pigeons  have 
been  known  to  traverse  a  distance  of  fifty-six  German 
miles  in  five  hours  and  forty -four  minutes;  and 
flights  of  thirty-five  German  miles  have  been  covered 
in  less  than  three  hours.  This  represents  a  rate 
of  280,000  feet  per  hour,  which  surpasses  the  speed 
of  the  salmon  in  the  proportion  of  three   and  a  half 

♦  From  Hartwig's  *  Leben  des  Meeres/  4  Aufl.  S.  174. — Dr,  Brehm. 
f  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  this  moderate  rate  of  travelling  is  confined  to 
foreign  lines. — W.  J. 
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to  one.*  The  Pigeon  again  is,  in  the  velocity  of  its 
flight,  far  behind  the  Falcon,  and  still  more  so  in 
comparison  with  the  Swift  (Cypselus).  The  larger  varieties 
of  the  former  will  strike  the  fleetest  Pigeon,  unless  it  is 
able  to  obtain  shelter,  and  during  the  chase,  cover  great 
distances  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Montagu  calcu- 
lates the  speed  of  our  Peregrine  Falcon  (F.  peregrinus)  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  800,000  feet  an  hour.  I,  myself,  have 
often  observed  with  what  extraordinary  rapidity  the .  Ger 
Falcon  dashes  down  from  a  height,  so  that  this  large 
bird  appeared  like  a  shadow,  reminding  me  of  an  arrow 
in  the  air,  or  a  shell  from  a  howitzer.  This  rapidity 
of  movement  is,  probably,  surpassed  by  no  other 
bird;  though  the  direct  flight  of  the  Ger  Falcon  is 
certainly  not  the  most  rapid  we  can  find.  The  true 
Swifts  here  carry  oflf  the  j)alm :  these  are  in  reahty 
"cUppers"  of  the  air,  the  only  place,  however,  where 
they  are  at  home ;  on  the  earth  they  are  strangers.  It 
is  only  when  roosting  or  breeding  that  they  approach  it, 
and  then  only  the  higher  cliffs  and  walls,  to  the  sides  of 
which  they  can  cling  with  their  sharp  claws,  and  into 
whose  rifts  and  clefts  they  can  crawl.    On  the  level 

*  Rogers  describefi  the  Pigeon's  flight  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Led  bj  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  Dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  ? 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her  flight  ? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  blessed  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies : — 
'Tis  vain  I  thro'  Ether's  pathless  wilds  she  goes 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird !  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest." 

Daring  the  siege  of  Paris  every  one  has  experienced  how  usefUl  these  birds  can  be 
lAide.— H.  M.  L. 

F 
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ground  they  can  scarcely  walk  at  all,  and  can  only  rise 
again  by  means  of  a  jerking  movement  of  their  long 
elastic  wings.  So  much  the  more  active  and  nimble  are 
they,  however,  in  the  air.  It  is  in  the  air  that  they  pass 
their  real  life,  with  its  cares  and  crosses.  In  from  three 
to  five  days  they  fly  from  Germany  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  as  I  have  gathered  from  frequent  observations; 
and  at  the  close  of  autumn  make  pleasure  trips  to 
Southern  Europe.  In  their  way  they  are  not  less 
wonderful  than  the  Frigate  bird  {Trachypetes  Aquila)^  so 
often  beheld  with  admiration  by  poets  and  naturalists, 
and  which  represents  and  characterises  the  mighty 
ocean,  as  the  Swifts  do  the  less  majestic  mainland. 
This  bird  the  sailor  sees  in  the  lower  degrees  of  latitude, 
two  hundred  German  miles  from  any  island,  safely  and 
proudly  soaring  above  the  surging  waves,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  are  never  chosen  by  it  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
night:  it  must,  therefore,  before  sun-down  have  flown 
such  a  distanae  to  reach  its  roosting-place  as  to  us  would 
represent  a  long  journey.  Its  great  power  of  motion 
allows  it  to  forget  distance  and  to  laugh  at  the  storm ;  it 
could,  if  it  would,  encompass  the  earth,  not  in  weeks, 
but  in  days ! 

Truly  wonderful  is  the  endurance  shown  by  the  bird  in 
motion.  It  would  seem  as  though  its  muscles  were  of 
steel,  and  unsusceptible  of  fatigue.  Most  birds,  as  their 
migration  proves,  are  capable  of  continuing  their  flight 
for  days  together  without  any  perceptible  pause,  and, 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  without  fatigue.  Soaring 
birds,  such  as  Vultures,  Eagles,  many  Falcons,  Swallows, 
Gulls  and  Terns  play  about  in  the  air  for  hours  at  a  time, 
with  no  other  object,  as  it  seems,  but  their  pleasure. 
Many  are  compelled  to  fly  over  great  distances  in  order 
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to  find  their  food ;  others  never  rest,*  such  as  the  Frigate 
bird  and  the  Swallow ;  yet  they  are  always  as  fresh  and 
joyouB  in  the  evening  as  they  were  in  the  morning. 
There  are,  indeed,  those  less  privileged  that  are  unable 
to  do  this,  and  in  untoward  circumstances  they  become 
80  dead-beat  as  to  lose  all  further  use  of  their  pinions. 
All  birds  that  shun  the  presence  of  man  or  predatory 
animals  lose  their  self-control,  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand.  In  storms  migratory  birds  often 
seek  ships  for  shelter  and  rest ;  migrating  Quails  reach 
the  sea-shore  from  the  opposite  coast  quite  powerless; 
and  the  red-legged  Partridge  (Perdix  rubra)^  as  I  have  been 
again  and  again  assured  by  a  Spanish  sportsman,  can  be 
taken  in  pursuit,  if  it  has  previously  been  flushed  several 
tunes  together  in  rapid  succession,  and  especially  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  t  Swimming  birds  and  birds 
that  run,  if  they  are  continuously  hunted  by  several 
persons,  may  at  length  be  overcome  by  fatigue  :  but  this 
kiad  of  sport  requires  much  time.  The  Ostrich  (Struthio 
camelis)  shows  this,  for  it  can  only  be  outstripped  by 
several  relays  of  riders  mounted  on  steeds  fleet  as  the 
wind  in  tZii  .aong  the  desert,  because  it  always  has 
its  eye  upon  the  motions  of  a  single  pursuer ;  for  while 
one  huntsman  follows  the  bird  in  all  its  motions,  the 
rest  cut  off  all  the  angles  of  the  chase.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  endurance  of  all  birds  is  remarkably  great.   The 

*  A  rather  broad  assertion. — W.  J, 

f  What  Dr.  Brehm  states  here,  with  regard  to  the  red-legged  Partridge  being 
taken  by  the  hand,  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  hundng-field  in  this  country ;  and 
I  have  beard  it  stated  by  several  people  in  Essex,  that  in  the  southern  district  of  the 
coontiy,  parties  of  eight  or  ten  persons  are  not  unfrequently  made  up,  at  which  these 
birds  are  regularly  ridden  down  on  horseback,  and  as  many  as  several  brace  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  day's  sport:  heavy  land  and  wet  weather  are,  however, 
indispensable  for  this  amusement,  the  birds  being  unable  to  run,  by  reason  of  their 
feet  becoming  clogged  with  the  soil. — W,  J. 
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Vulture  flies;  the  Grebe  dives;  the  Duck  swims;  the 
Woodpecker  climbs  and  taps;  the  Hen  runs  about  the 
livelong  day,  and,  after  a  few  hours  sleep,  is  recruited 
for  the  next  morning.  The  whole  life  of  a  bird  is  one 
unbroken  movement ;  the  more  it  moves  the  happier  it 
is;  only  sick  or  tired  birds  are  quiet  and  still;  the 
healthy  Uve  their  true  life  only  when  they  have  scope 
to  move  themselves,  in  accordance  with  their  heart's 
desire. 
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THE  VOICE. 


"  Tib  •]*■]«  monuns  M>mevh«re :  aod  abore 
The  amkeniDg  cmtiDaiiU,  &om  shore  to  ibors, 
Sonwirben  the  YaxAe  ure  dngit^  evermore." 

LOHOFELIXIW. 

Thb  Toiee  is  still  motion;  but  no  longer  entirely  a 
eorporeal  one.  B7  it  the  spirit  moves,  through  the 
mgencj  of  the  body,  as  a  machine.  The  spirit  creates 
and  poetises  the  measure ;  while  the  result  is  clothed 
"by  the  body  with  tones, — aye,  words  1  The  bird  so 
highly  gifted,  as  an  animal,  is  also  endowed,  as  it  were, 
above  all  other  created  beings  with  an  intellectual  voice. 
It  understands  how  to  slug ;  and  its  song  is  speech  I 
Manunals  give  expression  to  their  feelings  through  the 
instrumeutality  of  sounds ;  still  these  cannot  be  termed 
either  song  or  speech ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  man, 
the  bird  alone  can  do  so  in  tones  agreeable  and  touching 
to  the  ear.  The  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
is,  that  iihin  envelopes  thought  in  melody,  and  the  bird^~ 
feeling;  and  yet  birds  are  possessed  of  thoughts  and 
words! 

To  examine  these  gifts  from  a  physical  and  physiolo- 
^cal  point  of  new  would  carry  us  too  far.  It  suffices  that 
we  should  seek  to  make  ourselves  imderstood,  in  our 
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explanation  of   the    singular  properties  of   the  bird's 
voice. 

These  properties  consist  of  strength,  folness,  roundness 
and  elasticity ;  qualities  which  are  only  accorded  to  man 
in  a  higher  degree.  Fulness  and  strength  have  their 
foundation,  probably,  in  the  extraordinary  means  of 
inflation,  which  belongs  to  the  bird,  coupled  with  the 
possession  of  two  larynxes ;  the  first  renders  possible  the 
excessively  great,  though  quite  inexplicable,  expenditure 
of  moving  air ;  and  the  latter  gives  strength  to  the  tones, 
principally,  perhaps,  by  means  of  the  **  drum,"  that 
Bingular  cartilaginous  cavity  in  the  wind-pipe,  which 
apparently  can  have  no  other  meaning.  The  flexibility 
of  the  voice  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  mobility  of  the 
larynx,  whose  lesser  ligaments  can  produce  an  increasing 
altitude  of  each  tone  through  an  augmentation  of  their 
vibrations.  The  richness  and  beauty  of  tone  give 
meaning  to  the  bird's  voice.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
birds  which  seldom  utter  other  than  shrill  and  shrieking 
tones;  these,  however,  are  comparatively  few,  and  are, 
at  all  events,  not  very  protracted.  Absolutely  dumb 
birds  are  unknown.  The  greater  number  possess  voices 
so  rich  and  so  varied  in  tone  that  to  them  a  language 
bordering  on  conversation  could,  in  a  broad  sense,  be 
possible.  Birds  not  only  speak  to,  but  even  amuse,  each 
other.  They  have  a  number  of  words  or  sounds  denoting 
different  sensations,  impressions  and  ideas ;  and  these 
sounds  are  so  marked  and  so  expressive  as  to  be 
understood,  not  only  amongst  the  same  species,  but 
convey  a  meaning  even  to  man  himself.  Every  observer 
understands  the  language  of  a  bird  he  is  acquainted  with; 
for  he  soon  gets  to  learn  the  varied  tones  of  tenderness, 
love,  joy,  desire,  health  and  satisfaction,  and  how  to 
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distdngnish  them  from  sounds  expressive  of  aversion, 
hate,  sadness,  suffering,  restlessness  and  discomfort. 
Borne  of  these  somids  have,  under  the  names  of  decoy 
and  warning  tones,  received  well  known  designations,  by 
reason  of  their  being  the  most  common.  But  besides 
these,  many  other  words  in  the  language  of  birds  might 
be  pointed  out ;  for  tones  expressive  of  the  same  meaning 
are  always  very  much  alike  in  different  species.  An 
instinctive  perception  of  the  meaning  of  these  sounds 
generally  gives  an  expert  the  correct  interpretation,  the 
more  so  that  the  sound  of  the  words  (an  expression  I 
will  use)  are  based  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the 
language  of  man.  The  sharp  short  cry  of  a  bird 
invariably  betokens  fright;  while  a  long  -  continued 
repetition  of  a  cry  denotes  pleasure ;  but  a  slight  abrupt 
sound  is  always  a  note  of  warning;  whereas  the  same 
tone,  if  sustained  for  any  length  of  time  or  reiterated, 
undoubtedly  expresses  satisfiaction.  The  notes  denoting 
tenderness  and  love  are  quite  as  melting  as,  and  often 
much  more  so  than,  with  man,  and  are  expressive  of 
greater  self-devotion.  The  cry  of  pain  is  a  low  sound 
within  the  bird's  throat.  Contempt  and  hatred  find  their 
expression  amongst  birds  in  different  sounds,  even  with 
those  birds  in  whose  well-toned  song  not  a  single  discord  is 
to  be  detected.  The  Nightingale  shrieks  abominably  when 
in  a  passion  or  wishing  to  express  her  hate.  We  need 
scarcely  wonder,  then,  that  the  observer  can  very  soon 
learn  to  understand  birds  hitherto  unknown  to  him, 
although  he  can  hardly  explain  how  he  does  so. 

To  what  extent  birds  can  understand  a  language, 
common  to  all,  one  can  see  plainly  in  places  favourable 
to  gregarious  assemblages  of  different  species.  Here  the 
cleverest  and  the  shyest  of  those  present  very  soon  take 
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the  lead  of  the  community.  The  warning  cry  of  the 
Godwit  (Limosa)  is  sure  to  alarm  a  whole  flock  of  waders 
of  every  description  along  the  shore.  The  same  expression 
from  the  throat  of  a  Rook  scares  a  flight  of  Starlings. 
The  Pheasant  pays  attention  to  the  warning  cry  of  the 
Bobin.  By  the  borders  of  the  African  lakes  I  learnt, 
from  my  imnost  heart,  to  detest  the  spur-winged  Plover 
(Hoplopterus  spinosa),  for  the  reason  that  it  always  acted 
as  sentry  to  all  the  marsh-  and  water-birds  in  the 
neighbourhood:  these,  ever  difficult  of  approach,  it 
never  failed  to  inform  of  my  presence  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible.  All  his  protegees  can  interpret  his  call  j 
should  he  be  only  quarrelling  with  those  of  his  own 
species,  the  other  wild-fowl  would  remain  perfectly 
unconcerned,  yet  the  moment  his  warning  cry  was  heard 
they  took  wing.  In  a  similar  manner  many  birds  make 
themselves  understood  by  others  not  of  their  own  class, 
with  whom  they  have  httle  or  no  resemblance ;  yes,  they 
will  even  act  as  monitors  to  creatures  belonging  quite  to 
other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  crocodile 
does  not  disregard  the  call  of  the  Ziczac,  or  black-headed 
Plover  {Hyas  JEgyptiacus)f  his  '^  watchman,"  as  the  natives 
call  it. 

This  faculty  of  speech  is  common  to  both  sexes, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree.  In  the  bird- world  the 
male  is  the  talkative,  and  the  female  the  silent,  member 
of  the  family ;  it  is  only  the  reverse  in  cases  where  the 
female  almost  entirely  undertakes  the  bringing  up  of  the 
young :  but  in  this  case  the  mother  requires  also  a  more 
extended  vocabulary.  The  domestic  Hen  has  a  much 
richer  language  than  the  Cock,  and  even  adds  thereto 
other  quite  pecuUar  sounds — words — ^when  she  has  a 
brood.    Generally,  however,   the  voice  of  the  male  is 
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more  flexible  than  that  of  the  female ;  it  is,  also,  usually 
of  a  higher  compass  than  hers. 

Birds  of  diflferent  species  often  prattle  together  in  the 
most  winning  manner.  The  chatter  of  a  Magpie  is 
manifestly  much  more  like  a  gabble  than  a  song,  even 
though  the  male  has  the  louder  say.  There  are,  however, 
many  birds  which  can  converse  much  more  fully.  The 
male  and  female  grass  Parakeet  {Melopsittacus  undulatus) 
chirp  together  and  caress  each  other  in  the  prettiest  way 
imaginable.  With  the  Wryneck  {Yunx  torquilla)  the  two 
sexes  answer  one  another  regularly.  In  some  species 
male  and  female  often  join  their  song  in  one  cadence. 
While  roaming  the  primaeval  forests  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  I  have  heard  with  astonishment  the  full  rich- 
sounding  thrill  of  the  red-breasted  Shrike  {Lanius 
erythrogast^)y  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  birds  of  the 
Upper  Nile ;  but  on  each  occasion  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  disagreeable  rattling  noise,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  from  our  Golden  Oriole.  It  was  only  quite  by 
accident  that  I  learnt  that  these  flute-hke  tones  were 
whistled  by  the  male  only,  while  the  female,  with  her 
rattle,  kept  up  a  regular  accompaniment,  artistically  and 
in  good  time,  Uke  a  well-trained  musician.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  observation  I  have  often  satisfied  myself ;  for  I 
have  sometimes  shot  the  male  of  a  pair  first,  after 
which  I  have  only  heard  the  rattle;  and,  again,  I 
have  shot  the  female  first,  and  then  have  heard  the 
whistle  only.  We  find  the  same  combination  occurring 
between  the  two  sexes  of  a  cousin  of  the  above 
(Tdqfhanus  (Bthiopicus),  a  Shrike  inhabiting  Abyssinia; 
the  female  completes  the  strophe  of  the  male,  the 
two  together  forming  a  beautiful  flute-like  sound.  The 
domestic   Goose,  with  the  well-known  *'gik,"   "gak," 

a 
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attests  this  fact ;  for  the  Gander  calls  **  gik,"  while  the 
Goose  cries  **gak/' 

What  has  just  gone  before  affords  us  sufficient  proof 
that  the  bird,  above  all  other  animals,  has  the  most 
perfectly-developed  voice ;  though  we  but  first  reaUse  its 
value  when  we  subject  its  richest  product — song — ^to  an 
analysis.  This  heavenly  gift  has,  unfortunately,  not 
been  awarded  to  all  birds  alike;  Nature,  ever  just  in 
her  dispensations,  has  principally  accorded  it  to  the 
smaller  and  most  modestly-adorned  among  the  land- 
birds.  Others  have  received  greater  stature  and  more 
gorgeous  plumage.  We  are,  however,  acquainted  with 
some  songsters  from  among  the  middle-sized  and 
bright-coloured  birds,  but  they  are  rare  exceptions. 
The  same  justice  is  shown  in  another  manner,  namely, 
the  north  is  the  true  home  of  the  singing  bird.  In  the 
south,  no  doubt,  rich  colours  and  loud  notes  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance;  many  screaming,  but  only  a  very 
few  singing,  birds.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
fortunate,  who  may  call  the  king  of  songsters  our  own : 
we  can  speak  of  wood  and  forest  with  ecstacy,  other  than 
that  of  the  southerner ;  for  our  song  birds,  indeed,  form 
the  chief  poetical  element  in  the  picture ;  to  them  we  owe 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  forest  life.  Nevertheless, 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  say  that  our  north  alone  is  blessed 
with  these  pets  of  creation;  for  in  all  the  remaining 
quarters  of  the  globe  fine  songsters  are  to  be  found. 
Nature,  ever  generous  with  her  gifts,  seems  only  to  have 
acted  with  injustice  in  one  respect :  the  female  sex, 
among  birds,  is  deficient  in  song.  Despite  the  pretty 
and  pensive  ideas  of  tender-hearted  poetesses,  who 
permit,  among  other  things,  feathered  mothers  to  sing 
charming  lullabys  to  their  chicks,  we  must  yield  to  truth, 
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and  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  males  alone  are  gifted 
with  the  power  of  song,  the  females  never.  The  poor 
creatures  try,  it  is  true,  sometimes  to  sing  a  bar  or  two, 
yet  it  never  amoimts  to  a  song,  and  always  remains  a 
bnngle.  The  wee  hen-bird,  though  her  httle  bosom  may 
be  bursting  with  poetic  love-thoughts,  can  only  impart 
them  to  her  lover  and  the  world,  in  simple,  but  tender, 
tones.  It  is  of  the  male  bird  only,  that  we  can  say  he 
composes  poetry ;  for  it  is  thought  alone,  out-spoken  in 
song,  which  can  be  called  poetry,  although  the  assiduous 
labours  of  the  female  to  build  the  home  and  rear  the 
callow  brood  may  appear  to  many  more  poetical  than  the 
slight  contribution  of  song  to  the  work.  Just  as  much  as 
the  female  is  surpassed  in  bodily  beauty  by  the  male,  as 
little  can  she  rival  him  in  the  gift  of  poetry ;  and  this  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  elevation  man  occupies  in 
comparison  with  birds ;  for  with  him,  from  time 
immemorial  up  to  the  present  day,  the  female  sex  has, 
as  all  know,  always  been  called  "the  fair  or  fairer,"  and 
is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  male  sex  in  powers  of  com- 
position, as  the  treasures  of  modem  poetry  can  testify. 

The  gift  of  song  varies  greatly  in  different  birds.  Each 
species  has  its  characteristic  tones  and  definite  compass 
of  voice ;  each  blends  the  individual  notes  in  a  peculiar 
manner  into  strophes,  and  the  strophes,  again,  into  the 
whole  melodies.  From  this  arises  natural  song,  which 
may,  however,  be  rendered  very  differently,  according  to 
the  talent  of  the  performer.  Some  species  sing  their  own 
melodies,  and  those  alone;  others,  combine  therewith 
many  strophes  belonging  to  others;  moreover,  in  the 
first  case,  the  song  always  differs  in  different  locahties. 
An  expert  will  inunediately  recognise  any  singing-bird 
from  its  note,  without  seeing  the  creature  itself,  with  as 
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much  ease  and  certainty  as  he  can  distinguish  by  their 
sounds  different  musical  instruments  one  from  the  other. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  confound  the  song  of  a  warbler  with 
the  note  of  a  finch,  as  it  would  be  to  mistake  the 
flute-like  tones  of  a  Blackbird  for  the  twitter  of  a  Swallow. 
A  safe  guide  for  such  discrimination  is  found  in  the 
relative  volume,  roundness  and  strength  of  the  tones. 
Many  birds  of  diflferent  species  have  a  very  similar  song, 
except  that  the  position  of  the  accent  and  the  union  of 
certain  strophes  aflford  an  easy  clue  to  the  di£ference. 
The  Chaffinch  and  the  great  Tit  both  utter  the  sounds 
**fink,  fink;''  but  the  accent  and  ring  is  so  diflferent 
in  the  two  species  that  the  practised  ear  can  at  once 
decide  which  of  them  is  calling.  In  the  same  way  an 
adept  discriminates  the  note  (hoid)  of  a  Redstart  from 
that  of  the  Willow  Wren  (S.  Trochilus) ;  he  can  readily 
determine  by  ear  what  bird  is  crying  **tak,  tak," 
although  it  is  common  to  them  all,  whether  Blackbird, 
Thrush,  Blackcap,  lesser  Whitethroat  or  Sedge  Warbler, 
and  so  on. 

Songsters  are  also  distinguished  by  the  compass  of 
their  voice ;  while  the  leaders  among  singing  birds,  such 
as  the  Philomel  Nightingale  (S.  philomela)  and  the 
common  Nightingale,  have  a  compass  of  several  octaves, 
the  Whitethroat  and  the  Lark  can  command  only  four 
full  tones,  but  both  know  how  to  combine  and  blend  them 
in  so  incomparable  a  strain  that  one  can  listen  to  them 
for  hours  together  with  ever-increasing  deUght.  Many 
birds  are  entirely  without  the  gift  of  song:  thus,  the 
brown-headed  Timalia  pileata,  of  India,  only  sings  the 
five  notes,  o,  d,  e,  f,  g,  in  the  diatonic  scale,  several 
times  in  succession  in  full  purity,  and  without  introducing 
haK  or  quarter  tones;  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  reach  a 
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sixth  tone  (HorsJUld).  Birds  acquire,  by  training,  a  much 
greater  compass  of  voice  in  comparison  with  what  they 
at  first  possessed.  I  have  heard  a  Bullfinch  piping  the 
(jerman  song,  "Von  hohen  Olymp  herab  ward  uns  die 
fireude/'  a  song  having  a  compass  of  ten  wh6le  tones, 
with  an  accuracy  perfectly  exquisite. 

We  may  determine  the  nature  and  value  of  a  bird's 
song  according  to  the  richness  of  its  tones  and  strophes, 
and  also  the  manner  of  their  combination  into  melody. 
When  we  find  single  strophes  distinctly  composed  by  the 
bird,  executed  in  a  sharp  and  definite  manner,  they  may 
be  considered  as  forming  a  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  distinct  motivo.*  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  notes 
are  continually  changing,  and  never  form  a  distinct 
strophe,  it  is  called  a  song ;  the  mere  number  of  tones 
and  strophes  has  no  bearing  on  the  question.  The  single 
strophe  of  our  Chaffinch  is  as  much  a  composition  as  the 
Nightingale's,  with  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  it;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Warbler's  simple  song,  and  the  Lark's  rich 
one,  are  equally  songs ;  for  the  strophes  of  the  former  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  rounded  oflf,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  obscure  and  vaguely  intermingled.  Now,  the 
foller  and  purer  the  tones,  and  the  richer  in  strophes  the 
whole  melody,  the  higher  is  the  rank  of  the  songster :  this 
rank  depends  principally  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
disagreeable  tones.  The  Nightingale,  Skylark,  and  Wood- 
lark  (A.  arboreajf  the  Greater  Whitethroat  (5.  cinereajj 
and  the  Garden  Warbler  (S.  hortensis)^  when  they  sing 
use  none  but  pleasant  and  melodious  notes ;  whereas  the 
Melodious   Warbler    (S.    Hippolais),    although  it   sings 

*  The  German  word  *'  Schlag/'  in  contra-distinction  to  *'  Gesang"  (song),  has  no 
nal  eqidTalent  in  English ;  and  thas  the  translators  have  been  obliged  to  express 
the  anthor'a  meaning  somewhat  at  length. — W.  J. 
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exquisitely,  introduces  many  a  jarring  note  into  its 
strophes ;  it  is  by  this  very  defect  that  the  Blackbird  and 
the  Thrush  mar  the  harmony  of  their  wondrous  wood-song. 

There  is  not  a  single  songster  which  utters  each 
separate  strophe  always  in  the  same  order  in  succession, 
but  invariably  weaves  them  together  in  an  ever-varying 
sequence ;  and  it  is  exactly  on  this  account  that  a  bird's 
natural  song  is  so  far  superior  to  any  air  it  may  have 
learnt  by  rote ;  and  hence  the  bird's  power  of  rendering 
in  its  song  the  heart's  impulse  of  the  moment,  though  the 
outline  of  the  song  is  the  result  of  previous  composition, 
appears  to  us  so  marvellous.  The  bird  meditates  upon 
and  rehearses  its  composition  long  before  it  is  perfect ;  at 
first  it  practises  single  tones  gently,  and  then  more  forcibly. 
When  vying  with  another  songster  of  its  own  species  it 
essays  to  interweave  into  its  own  song  the  most  exquisite 
parts  of  its  rival's  composition.  After  a  long  season  of 
continued  silence,  the  bird  first  tries  its  throat  in  secret, 
and  endeavours  to  reproduce  the  old  notes,  if  possible, 
with  still  greater  fulness  than  ever.  Many  a  Philomel 
Nightingale  requires  a  month's  rehearsal  to  perfect  a 
composition,  and  at  the  outset  utters  the  strophes  in  so 
low  and  confused  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  called  mere 
songs  rather  than  compositions.  The  finest  songsters, 
after  the  yearly  break,  are  not  able  to  reproduce  every 
strophe  in  their  composition  without  regular  study  and 
practice. 

All  singing  birds  are  instructed  in  their  art  by  the 
elder  males.  Nature  contributes,  Ukewise,  her  share  of 
instruction ;  thus  are  explained  those  frequent  variations 
in  the  song  of  the  same  species  in  different  locahties. 
The  melody  of  the  gloomy  pine  forest  is  of  a  different 
character  to  that  of  the  leafy  coppice ;  the  mountains  are 
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richer  in  tone  and  poetry  than  the  plains ;  the  south  has 
other  sounds  than  the  north.  All  this  may  have  its 
influence  on  the  songs  of  birds.  The  great  Sedge 
Warbler  {Calamoherpe  turdoides)  sings  Nature's  songs 
in  a  most  unmistakable  manner.  In  its  melody  we 
recognise  the  rustling  of  the  reeds,  the  murmur  of  the 
waves,  and  even  the  croaking  of  the  frog,  which  latter 
it  probably  regards  as  its  first  instructor.  The  songs  of 
many  other  birds  are  influenced  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  elder  of  their  own  species,  however,  remain  their 
real  singing  masters.  Young  birds,  when  captured,  only 
learn  to  sing  correctly  when  placed  early  under  tuition ; 
if  this  is  neglected  they  always  turn  out  bunglers.  Good 
masters  generally  produce  good  scholars ;  still  these  latter 
are  easily  spoiled  by  contact  with  bad  performers.  The 
old  proverb,  "Evil  communication  corrupts  good  man- 
ners," holds  good  with  singing  birds  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
the  best  of  them  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled  into 
imitating  the  bungles  of  inferior  performers,  instead  of 
leading  these  to  better  their  style.  Two  or  more 
singing  birds  excite  competitive  singing  on  all  sides; 
but  not  unfrequently  one  vanquishes  the  other  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  latter  dares  only  to  sing  in  an 
undertone,  while  the  other  announces  his  victorious 
jubilee  in  a  peal  of  song.  The  song  of  a  bird  is  an 
nndoubted  test  of  its  being  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
One  and  the  same  bird  will  sing  at  one  time  loudly  and 
ardently,  and  at  another  softly  and  sadly :  it  either 
rejoices  or  laments  in  its  song ;  when  courting  its  mate, 
the  beauteous  melody  rings  with  all  the  ardent  fire  and 
joyousness  which  pervades  its  whole  being;  except  at 
this  time  a  bird  is  generally  incapable  of  singing,  or  if  it 
attempts  to  do  so  is  able  at  the  most  to  bungle. 
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Some  birds  not  only  take  strophes  from  the  songs  of 
their  own  species,  but  borrow  from  strangers,  and  even 
pick  up  extraneous  sounds  and  noises.  The  best  known 
among  these  is  our  mocking-bird,  the  Melodious  Warbler 
(Hippolais)  which,  however,  only  imitates  singing  birds. 
The  blue-throated  Warbler  (Gyanecula  Wolfii)  intermingles 
with  its  own  some  notes  and  strophes  of  the  songs  of  the 
Nightingale,  Whitethroat,  Keed  and  other  Warblers,  as 
well  as  Finches,  &c.,  besides  which,  however,  it  has 
many  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones.  The  red-tailed 
blue-throated  Warbler  (C  suecica),  which  breeds  in 
Lapland,  is  there  called  the  '^  Hundred-tongued,"  owing 
to  its  great  imitative  capacity.  The  Jay  (Glandarius 
europceus)  is  not  so  fastidious,  he  thinks  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  Hawk  so  beautiful  that  he  tries  to  imitate 
it ;  he  mimics  the  Crow  and  the  Magpie,  aye,  even  the 
call  of  the  Capercallie  in  the  breeding-season,  in  his  love 
of  mimicry.  Our  old  friend,  the  Starling,  goes  even 
farther,  inasmuch  as  he  often  introduces  some  nonsense 
or  another  in  his  song :  this,  at  any  time,  is  Uttle  else 
than  sociable  chatter,  without  much  sense  or  meaning, 
though  full  of  mirth  and  jollity ;  sooner  or  later,  however, 
he  is  sure  to  make  a  variety  of  whimsical  additions  to  his 
repertoire.  First,  the  comical  fellow  will  try  and  whistle 
back  the  beautiful  and  rich-toned  call  of  the  Golden 
Oriole ;  then  take  up  the  cry  of  the  Kestrel,  the  Wryneck 
(Yunx);  perhaps,  also,  catches  that  of  the  Book  or 
Jackdaw,  until  he  has  learnt  almost  every  bird-call 
within  hearing.  All  that  he  has  already  accompUshed 
does  not  suffice ;  he  tries  to  imitate  other  sounds  and 
noises:  lastly,  he  learns  not  only  to  mimic  with  the 
greatest  exactitude  the  calls  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  but 
the  creaking  of  doors,  weather-cocks,  carts,  the  clappers 
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of  a  mill,  the  sound  of  a  saw  at  work,  and  tnany  others 
which  he  may  hear  in  the  neighbourhood.  Parrots 
sometimes  become  unbearable  from  this  same  desire  and 
capability:  they  mew  like  cats,  bark  like  dogs,  cough  like 
human  beings,  squeak  Hke  sucking-pigs,  cackle  Uke  geese, 
and  perform  solos  on  a  penny  whistle,  after  the  manner 
of  noisy  boys,  producing  such  hideous  dissonance  that 
they  at  last  become  nuisances  to  the  most  indifferent 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  the  more  amusing 
to  hear  them  utter  words  and  sentences :  of  these  I  will 
give  examples  further  on. 

The  most  perfect  **  artiste"  in  this  way  appears  to  be 
the  American  Mocking-bird  (Mimiis  polyglottvs).  It  is 
such  a  highly-gifted  creature  that  Audubon  considers  it 
worthy  of  the  title,  **  The  Queen  of  Songsters."  "  It  is 
neither  the  soft  tone  of  the  flute,"  says  this  inspired 
naturalist,  **nor  the  note  of  any  other  instrument,  which 
strikes  the  ear  while  Hstening  to  its  song ;  it  is  the  rich 
ringing  voice  of  Nature  herself:  the  full  round  tone  of 
this  song,  its  different  inflections  and  gradations,  its 
compass  and  the  brilUancy  of  its  execution  are  unequalled. 
There  exists,  probably,  no  bird  on  earth  possessed  of  so 
many  gifts,  in  regard  of  vocal  capacity,  as  this  Queen  of 
melody,  schooled  by  Nature  herself.  Europeans  have 
asserted  that  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  equals  that  of 
the  Mocking-bird.  I  have  heard  both,  and  cannot 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  some  single  notes  of  the 
former  are  as  beautiful  as  those  produced  by  the  latter  ; 
but  to  compare  the  Nighjtingale's  complete  musical 
production,  as  a  composition,  with  the  finished  gift  of  the 
Mocking-bird  is,  in  my  opinion,  absurd." 

Connoisseurs  of  the  capabiUties  of  European  singing 
birds  are  of  an  opinion  quite  different  from  that  of  Audubon ; 
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at  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  to  its  full  extent  the 
peculiar  gift  of  the  Mocking-bird — mimicry.  All  observers, 
without  exception,  relate  the  most  extraordinary  stories  of 
this  bird.  The  voice  of  the  Mocking-bird  is,  according  to 
the  statement  of  that  reliable  naturalist,  Wilson,  capable 
of  every  change.  It  can  produce  every  imaginable  sound, 
from  the  clear  soft  notes  of  the  Thrush  to  the  wHi 
scream  of  the  Vulture.  The  Mocking-bird  follows  with 
the  greatest  fideUty  the  measure  and  tone  of  the  songster 
whose  lay  he  has  stolen,  but  generally  excels  it  in 
power  of  expression  and  sweetness  of  execution.  In  its 
native  woods  no  other  bird  can  vie  with  it :  its  songs  are 
various  without  limit.  The  Ustener  might  often  fancy 
that  he  hears  a  number  of  birds  singing,  which  had  agreed 
to  do  so  in  company.  This  one  songster  will  deceive  the 
hunter,  and  even  birds  themselves :  his  repertoire  is  derived 
from  the  locahty  that  he  inhabits ;  in  the  open  forest  he 
inaitates  the  birds  around  him,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
men  he  interweaves  with  his  song  all  those  sounds  which 
are  heard  in  the  farmyard.  In  captivity  this  bird  loses 
but  Uttle  either  of  its  capabilities  or  perseverance.  **  It  is 
impossible,"  as  Wilson  says,  *'to  listen  to  it  without 
interest."  It  whistles  the  dog — "  Csesar"  jumps  up, 
wags  his  tail  and  runs  to  his  master ;  it  will  squeak  like  a 
frightened  Chicken,  when  the  old  Hen  immediately 
rushes  out  with  ruffled  feathers  and  hanging  wings, 
clucking  all  over  the  place  after  her  brood,  which  she 
imagines  to  have  been  attacked  and  would  fain  shelter : 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  creaking  of  a 
passing  cart ;  these  all  follow  one  another  with  the 
greatest  fideUty  and  quickness.  A  song  once  learnt,  no 
matter  how  long  ago,  is  repeated  correctly  and  with- 
out instruction.     The  lays  of  the  Canary-bird  and  the 
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Cardinal  are  so  admirably  rendered,  even  improved,  that 
these,  ashamed  of  their  inferiority,  become  silent ;  while 
the  Mocking-bird,  pleased  with  his  victory,  continues 
singing  with  renewed  vigour. 

"  These  endless  changes,  however,  utterly  mar  the 
bird's  natural  song.  The  rendering  of  the  splendid 
melody  of  the  Wood  Thrush  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  imitation  of  a  Cock  crowing ;  the  song  of  the  Blue- 
bird is  interwoven  with  the  twittering  of  the  SwaUow 
or  the  cackling  of  Hens ;  and  the  simple  strain  Of  the 
Migratory  Thrush  is  jumbled  up  with  the  woeful  call  of 
the  Whip.poor-Will." 

Thus,  we  find  that  while  imitations  of  the  songs  of 
other  birds,  and  airs  taught  by  rote,  have  their  disadvan- 
tages, the  natural  and  spontaneous  melody  of  a  bird 
preserves  its  full  value.  For  this  reason  the  Philomel 
Nightingale  (Ph.  major)  and  the  Nightingale  ever  remain 
the  kings,  or  rather  the  king  and  queen,  of  our  band  of 
feathered  songsters :  they  stand  unrivalled,  neither 
surpassing  the  other.  The  Nightingale  possesses  ardour, 
with  the  most  melting  notes ;  and  its  cousin,  strength  and 
ftdness  of  tone.  The  warbled  composition  of  the  latter  is 
a  majestic  **  Andante,"  while  that  of  the  Nightingale  is 
an  exquisite  ** Allegro;"  one  vieing  with  the  other  in 
richness  of  notes  and  strophes.  They  form  the  poles  of 
one  and  the  same  entity :  the  Philomel  Nightingale 
represents  manly  power  in  song ;  the  Nightingale,  female 
grace.  They  are  rightly  entitled  king  and  queen,  so  to 
speak;  he,  the  king,  and  she,  his  queen,  though  both 
songsters  be  of  the  same  sex.  They  fill  every  heart  with 
their  heavenly  strains.  Careful  observation  proves  that 
they  warble  both  in  major  and  minor  keys :  soft  and  sad, 
lively  and  joyous,  earnest  and  tender,  loud  and  low; 
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these  evoke,  by  wood  and  streamlet,  the  fairy  spells  of 
night  and  evening,  with  the  weird  beauty  of  their 
melody. 

The  whole  remaining  train  of  our  home  songsters  are 
the  Uege  subjects  of  the  august  pair.  In  accordance  with 
the  general  opinion  of  connoisseurs  they  rank  in  the 
following  order:  next,  the  Garden  Warbler;  then,  the 
Sedge  Warbler,  the  Blackcap,  Whitethroat,  Barred 
Warbler  (^S.  nisoria),  Woodlark,  Skylark,  and  the  Melo- 
dious Warbler ;  after  these  come  the  wood  songsters, — 
the  Song  Thrush,  Blackbird,  Golden  Oriole,  Kobin, 
Hedgesparrow ;  and  lastly,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler 
(iS.  suecica),  Chafl&nch,  Linnet,  Goldfinch,  Siskin,  Cross- 
bill and  others.  This  order  of  precedence  is  altered, 
more  or  less,  in  accordance  with  the  individual  taste  of 
the  fancier.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sorts, 
which  are  almost  all  equally  to  be  found  in  Southern 
Europe,  we  find  there  the  Blue  and  Rock  Thrushes, 
White-tailed  Wheatear  (Saxicola  leucura)^  and  Calandre 
Lark  (Alaudra  Kalandra),  all  which  are  held  in  high 
estimation. 

Owing  to  our  still  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  non-European  birds,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  most  foreign  singing  birds  are  yet  unknown 
to  us.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  besides  the 
Mocking-bird  there  exist  still  other  exquisite  songsters  to 
be  discovered.  Observing  travellers  have  remarked  some, 
which  they  praise  in  a  high  degree. 

'*Amid  the  outspread  wilderness,"  says  Waterton, 
*  *  usually  upon  a  dead  branch  of  some  ancient  Mora  tree,  far 
out  of  gun-shot,  the  Bell-bird  {Chasmorynchus  caruncvlatus) 
is  to  be  seen.  No  sound  or  song  of  any  one  of  the  winged 
inhabitants  of  the  forest,  not  even  the  clearly-enunciated 
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call  of  the  Goat-sucker  (Whip-poor- Will),  is  productive  of 
80  much  astonishment  to  the  hearer  as  the  tones  of  the 
Bell-bird.  Like  many  others  of  the  feathered  tribe  he 
greets  both  mom  and  even  with  his  song ;  and  yet,  when 
the  ardent  sun's  rays  lull  all  nature  into  stillness,  his 
cheerful  tones  ring  through  the  silent  forest.  One  hears 
the  notes,  and  then  there  is  a  minute's  pause ;  again,  the 
bell-like  sound ;  then  another  interval  of  silence ;  a  third 
time  this  takes  place,  when,  after  a  pause  of  six  or  eight 
minutes,  the  song  bursts  out  afresh.  Acteon  would  turn 
from  the  wildest  chase ;  Marie  cease  her  evening  hymn, 
— ^Aye !  Orpheus,  himseK,  would  forego  his  lute  to  hear 
this  bird — so  fuU,  so  fresh,  and  so  romantic  is  the  ring  of 
his  melodious  song." 

**  No  song,"  says  Schomburck,  "no  note  of  any  single 
one  of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  forest  has  ever 
caused  me  such  astonishment  as  the  clear  tones  of  the 
BeU-bird.  That  the  birds  of  Guiana  have  the  gift  of 
speech,  I  had  already  discovered  with  my  first  steps  in 
this  extraordinary  portion  of  the  globe ;  but  such  tones, 
until  then,  it  had  never  been  my  lot  to  hear." 

There  is  a  similar  songster, — the  best,  perhaps,  in  the 
forests  of  South  America, — ^the  Cayenne  Wren  (Cypho- 
rhinus  cantans)j  aUied  to  our  Wren  (Troglodytes) :  it  is  often 
heard,  but  rarely  seen.     Poppig  writes  thus  of  it : — 

"  Listening,  one  remains,  at  the  same  time,  rooted  to 
the  spot,  as  its  notes,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
sound  of  a  small  glass-bell,  continuously  modulated,  with 
Bimply  the  strictest  regard  to  the  intervals,  are  blended 
into  one  regular  melody,  which  falls  hghtly  and  slowly  on 
the  ear  from  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees.  There 
is  something  so  indescribably  soft,  one  may  say  ethereal, 
in  this  bell-music,  the  charm  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
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the  desert  stillness  of  the  broad  forest,  and  the  invisibility 
of  the  excessively  small  singer.  On  no  consideration 
could  one  kill  the  little  songster  when  discovered.  In 
Lima  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  forests ;  and  the  oldest 
authorities  on  these  regions  make  mention  of  it  with 
admiration." 

The  woods  and  plains  of  Australasia  are  not  entirely 
destitute  of  sweet  sounds,  for  among  the  numerous  noisy 
screamers  of  these  regions  a  few  excellent  songsters  are 
to  be  found;  the  Poe  or  Tui  {Prosihemadera  circinata)^ 
said  to  inhabit  New  Zealand,  is  one  of  these.  Eochelas 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  bird : — 

"  Among  the  singing  birds  of  the  Island  there  was  one 
which  distinguished  itseK  from  all  others,  as  much  by  the 
harmony  as  the  charm  of  its  soft  song,  which  really 
appeared  to  us  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
bird.  It  has  been  brought  several  times  to  Port  Jackson, 
where  it  excited  great  admiration:  the  settlers  have 
named  it  the  *  Organ-bird.'  I  believe  it  to  be  exclusively 
an  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand,  a  charming  denizen  of  the 
romantic  desert  tracts  of  that  Island.  It  is  diflficult  to  say 
too  much  of  this  wonderful  bird,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
no  songster  of  our  European  woods  can  compete  with  it. 
I  consider  the  song  of  the  Nightingale,  much  as  I  love  it, 
to  be  far  surpassed  by  the  strains  of  this  bird,  and  must 
confess  never  in  my  life  to  have  listened  to  a  bird  so  rich 
and  enchanting  in  its  tones." 

Upon  the  capabihties  of  AustraUa,  in  this  respect,  I 
need  not  enter  into  details :  it  is  sufficient  that  I  assure 
my  readers  that  we  have  heard  much  in  favour  of  her 
songsters ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that  in 
this  singular  quarter  of  the  globe  there  are  some  which. 
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taken  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  do  not  sing  at  all ! 
Some  of  the  Parrots  in  New  Holland  warble  very  prettily, 
much  better,  indeed,  than  many  birds  possessed  of  the 
foil  development  necessary  for  this  accompUshment.  The 
serenade,  with  which  the  elegant  Uttle  Grass  Parakeet 
entertains  his  spouse,  resembles  a  low  murmuring  con- 
versation  rather  than  a  song.  The  most  curious  of  all 
songsters  is  the  Lyre-bird  (Menura  superba),  not  only 
actually  a  singer,  but  a  mocker,  a  fact  recently  dis- 
covered.* 

Africa  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  deficient  in 
woodland  vocaUsts ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  I 
only  met  with  one  thoroughly  good  songster  in  the  plain- 
coloured  Bulbul  (Sycnonotus  Arsinoe)y  which  is  to  be  found 
south  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  almost  every  cluster  of  scrub  or 
pahns :  it  delivers  the  few  strophes  of  its  song  with  much 
variety  and  fire,  indeed,  not  unlike  our  Song-thrush  (T. 
Musicits)^  though  the  song  of  the  latter  far  surpasses  it. 

I  must  not  omit  to  state,  however,  that  in  my  last 
journey  to  Abyssinia  I  met  with  another  excellent 
songster,  the  Ked-fronted  Warbler  (Dyemoeca  ruffrons) : 
he  warbles  his  fresh  rippling  lay  with  much  perse- 
verance and  energy ;  in  these  quaUties  he  much  surpasses 
his  fellow-performers.  Gordon  is  enchanted  with  the 
song  of  a  cousin  of  the  above,  the  Fantee  Warbler 
{Mdocichla  mentalis\  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Africa. 
The  "  splendid"  melody  of  this  bird  reminded  him  more 
than  anything  of  the  woods  and  copses  of  his  EngUsh 
home  and  their  bright  minstrels.     "If,"  says  he,  "at 

*  Aeoording  to  Mr.  Goald,  our  best  authority  on  the  birds  of  Australia, 
H.  Superba  produces  "a  loud  liquid  call,"  as  also  "a  low  sparkliug  note,"  quite 
different  from  the  above.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Lyre-bird  as  either  a 
songster  or  a  mimic. — W.  J, 
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sunset,  during  the  rainy  season,  one  takes  the  narrow 
footpath  leading  through  luxuriant  jungle,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape-coast  Castle,  one  is  charmed  on  all 
sides  by  the  melodious  and  oft-repeated  flute-like  song 
of  this  bird."  Thompson,  also,  mentions  the  Oriole 
Babbler  (Hypergerus  atriceps)  as  being  possessed  of  notes 
agreeable  as  they  are  varied.  "At  times,"  he  says, 
"one  can  almost  hear  him  catching  up  the  burden  of 
some  native  melody."  Among  the  African  Thrushes, 
Chats  and  Fly-catchers,  some  very  good  performers  are 
to  be  met  with ;  and  a  few  passable  ones  among  the 
Finches  (Amadina)  and  Widow-birds  (Vidua).  That  all  the 
gorgeous  birds  of  Africa  do  not  belong  to  the  long  list  of 
screamers,  is  proved  by  the  Angola  Pitta  (Pitta  Ango- 
lensis)^  of  the  West  Coast,  which  is  held  in  such  high 
estimation  by  the  natives,  that  they  seek  to  honour  any 
aspirant  to  poetical  fame  by  bestowing  its  name  (Pulih) 
upon  him.  The  pretty  Sun-birds  (Nectarinea)y  which  are  often 
held  to  represent  the  Humming-birds,  also  go  to  prove 
this,  while  the  latter  only  give  utterance  to  shrill  stridulous 
notes.  Like  our  Starling  some  members  of  the  (Lam- 
protomis)  family  also  sing;  and  one  species,  which  I 
have  named  the  Rock  Starling  (Pilorhintis  albirostris), 
surpasses  it.  We  are  told  that  several  South  African 
Drongo-shrikes  possess  powers  of  mimicry  in  a  high 
degree.  South  Africa,  in  general,  appears  to  be  well 
provided  with  good  songsters. 

The  song  birds  of  Asia  are  probably  not  in  the  least 
inferior  to  those  of  Europe;  indeed,  in  the  northern 
part,  there  are  many  species  common  to  both  regions ; 
but  there  are  others,  also,  which  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  occasional  visitors  to  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  Among 
the  latter  there  is  a  Nightingale  (Calliope  camtschatccnsis) 
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which  is  celebrated  for  its  singing  powers,  and  is  often 
caught  and  caged,  especially  in  China.     Eittlitz  tells  us 
that  its  song  is  fall  in  tone,  but  iutermingled  with  an 
indistinct  twittering  melody.     Badde  says  that  it  cannot, 
in  any  way,  be  compared  with  our  Nightingale : — **  It 
does  not  possess  that  low  gurgling  rattle,  followed  by  the 
deep  powerful  whistle  of  our  bird ;  and  thus  cannot  be 
confounded  with  it :  it  is  a  low  plaiative  strain  which  is 
wafted  on  the  ear."     This  bird  sings  not  only  in  the 
day-time,   but,   also,   with    greater  energy   during    the 
bright,  still  mid-night  hour,  so  peculiar  to  its  native 
land,  filling  the  desert-swamp  with  life  and  song.     The 
forests  of  the  Himalayas  afford  shelter  to  numberless 
songsters,  among  which  there  are  many  fully  equal  to 
our  own ;    some   of  the   Thrushes  which  inhabit  this 
district  are  said  to  be  splendid  singers.   The  **  Schamak" 
{Kitt<icincla  macroura)  may  be    considered   the   king   of 
Indian  songsters;   it  is  a  fine  performer,  belonging  to 
the  fiamily  of  the  Stonechats  (Saxicola).     This  bird  is 
dispersed  over  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is 
often  kept  in  confinement.    The  natives  listen  to  its  song 
with   ecstacy,   and   even  Europeans    speak  of   it  with 
admiration.  Among  the  assemblage  of  woodland  minstrels, 
so  nimierous  in  Southern  Asia,  we  must  not  be  astonished 
to  find  some  highly-gifted  members.    Notes  and  observa- 
tions  on  the  hves   of  these   birds   are,   however,   still 
wanting.     India  is,  also,  not  without  her  representatives 
of  the  mocking  fraternity,  who  make  free  with  the  songs 
of  their  neighbours.     The  Drongos  can  almost  vie  with 
the  American  Mocking-birds;   besides  which  there  are 
several  Bulbuls  {Pycnonotus)^  and  others,  masters  of  the 
art  of  mimicry. 
Among  those  birds  which  do  not  sing  there  are  many 
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whose  voices  are,  more  or  less,  singular,  not  to  say 
unearthly.  All  nocturnal  birds  distinguish  themselves  in 
this  maimer  from  the  diurnal  birds :  their  voices  always 
bear  the  impress  of  night ;  they  are  melancholy,  gloomy, 
horrible  and  forbidding.  Owls — on  account  of  their  often 
really  horrible  screeching,  groaning  and  miauling — ^have 
become  objects  of  fear  and  dread.  The  more  inoflfensive 
night-birds,  also,  make  doleful  and  repugnant  noises. 
The  Scissor-billed  Tern  (Rhynchops^  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  wails  in  the  most  doleful  maimer;  the  Goat- 
suckers,  which  for  the  greater  part,  generally  purr  their 
even  song,  not  much  unlike  a  cat  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind,  occasionally  give  utterance  to  the  most  disagreeable 
tones;  and  even  in  the  words  so  clearly  spoken  by  an 
American  species  there  is  expressed  something  uncom- 
fortable: the  call  ** Whip-poor- Will"  is  certainly  a 
summons  of  a  dismal  kind ! 

There  are,  however,  among  diurnal  birds,  some  whose 
cries  are  equally  disagreeable,  especially  in  the  regions 
within  the  tropics.  Two  species,  hving  in  Europe,  have 
acquired  a  certain  celebrity  on  account  of  their  call. 
One  is  the  Bittern  {Botanrus  stellaris),  whose  call  very 
much  resembles  the  bellowing  of  a  bull;  this  singular 
sound  is  produced  by  burying  its  beak  almost  entirely  in 
the  water  while  calling.  The  other  is  the  celebrated 
Sinister  Jay  (Perisoreus  infaustus),  an  inhabitant  of  the 
far  North  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  According  to  con- 
current statements,  the  cry  of  this  bird  closely  resembles 
the  wail  of  a  human  being  hurrying  to  destruction,  thus 
sounding,  in  the  highest  degree,  imearthly.  In  Africa  I 
have  also  remarked  something  very  similar  in  the  call  of 
an  Ibis  {This  Hagedasch) :  should  this  bird  be  in  a  calling 
humour,  the  listener  would  imagine  he  could  distinguish 
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the  screams  of  a  child  in  the  act  of  being  tortured  to 
death  in  the  most  fiendish  manner.  Sometimes  one 
hears  loud  shrieks  of  pain,  followed  by  a  low  sigh ;  at 
others,  stifled  groans,  a  wail  dying  away  in  the  distance, 
and  then,  again,  the  most  heart-rending  screams. 
America  possesses  several  inveterate  screechers.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  that  continent  the  Pinnated  Grouse 
(Tetrao  cupido)  howls,  as  for  a  wager,  against  the  wolves 
of  the  prairies;  in  the  South  the  "Toropisju"  of  the 
Peruvians,  one  of  the  Umbrella-birds  (CephaJopterus 
omatus)  brays  like  a  trumpeter,  from  which  it  gets  its 
name;  the  red  "Tunqui"  will  grunt  like  a  porker;  the 
screaming  of  the  "  Arara,"  or  Macaw,  is  perfectly  deaf- 
ening. In  addition  to  these  we  have  now  the  feathered 
mhabitants  of  the  virgin  forest,  which  mostly  call  in  loud 
tones,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  awakeners  of 
life  in  the  woods. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  impetuous  and  thievish 
birds  have  remarkably  loud  and  repulsive  voices.  Birds 
of  prey.  Herons,  Ravens,  and  gallinaceous  birds  gene- 
rally, emit  shrill  disagreeable  notes.  So  that  the  true 
character  of  the  bird  is  immistakably  detected  by  the 
sound  of  its  voice.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  According  to  Le  Vaillant  a  species,  the 
chanting  Goshawk  {Melierax  musiais)^  aUied  to  our  Sparrow 
Hawk  (F.  Nisus),  gives  utterance  to  a  somewhat  singular 
but  melodious  httle  song ;  the  Warrior  Eagle  {Spizaitos 
beUicosus)j  of  Central  Africa,  greets  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  with  notes  the  reverse  of  harsh  or  dis- 
agreeable. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  merely  the  result  of  accident 
that  many  singing  and  screaming  birds  show  great 
peculiarity  in  the  colouring  of  the  feathers  under  the 
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throat;  and  this  idea  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with 
other  physiological  experiences.  Up  to  the  present  time 
suflficient  observation  has  not  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  so  as  to  establish  it  as  a  law,  though  we  find  it 
confirmed  in  many  of  the  singing  birds  known  to  us.* 

No  attempt  to  represent  the  voice  of  a  bird  on  any 
instrument  has,  as  yet,  been  successful.  Certain  call-  and 
decoy-notes,  perhaps  even  strophes  of  a  song,  can  be 
imitated  with  some  degree  of  success  after  much  practice. 
Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  song  of 
the  Nightingale  and  Philomel  Nightingale,  by  means  of 
words  and  syllables,  but  they  have  entirely  failed  to  make 
more  than  a  burlesque  of  it.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  such  an  attempt  to  represent  the  composition  of  the 
Thrush,  though  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  feeble  imitation : — 

*'  Quis  quis  arat? 
Quis  quis  arat? 
Vir  arat,  vir  arat. 
Ipo !  prope,  tpo,  prope, 
Corpusculom  in  gutture  meo, 
Corpasculum  in  gutture  meo. 
Quomodo  hoc  ex  illo  emoliendum  est. 
Quomodo  hoc  ex  illo  emoliendum  est  7 
Consiliis,  oonsiliis,  oonsiliis  1 
Quo  vero  consilio  ? 
Quo  vero  consilio  ? 
Tir-.-ri-.-ll-.-itt" 

Only  that  person  will  be  able  to  convey  even  a  semi- 
correct  representation  to  the  uninitiated,  of  a  bird's  song, 

*  In  conjunction  with  most  ornithologists  we  cannot,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
concur  with  the  theory  set  forth  in  this  sentence,  first  originated  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Brehm  (' Naumannia,'  1855,  p.  54);  on  the  contrary,  there  is  more  to  be  said 
against  than  in  favour  of  the  above  idea.  Hausmann  (*  Journal  of  Ornithology,*  1855, 
p.  848)  lays  before  us  the  most  conclusive  arguments  in  contradiction  of  the  same, 
to  which  Dr.  L.  Brehm  (*  Journal  of  Ornithology,'  1856,  p.  250)  was  only  able  to 
reply  in  defence  of  his  theory  by  counter-arguments,  manifestly  weaker  than  those 
advanced  by  his  opponent — Dr,  0.  Fintck  Bremen, 
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who  is  himself  not  only  an  expert  in  bird's  song,  but  also 
a  composer,  and  the  inventor  of  some  new  instrmnent, 
upon  which  he  can,  with  some  degree  of  exactness, 
reproduce  the  flute-like  tones  and  other  pecuUarities  of 
the  notes,  as  well  as  the  different  gradations  in  crescendo 
and  diminuendo^  together  with  the  varied  strength  of  the 
8ong  in  technically  correct  succession.  And,  after  all, 
even  such  an  imitation  as  this  would  be  as  much  inferior 
to  the  original  as  the  best  vox  humana  organ-stop  falls 
short  of  representing  the  human  voice.  It  is  only  in  the 
mouth  of  a  singer  that  the  human  voice  rises  to  a  ringing 
soul-inspiring  song ;  the  bird's  heart  must  compose,  and 
the  bird's  mouth  must  sing  the  bird's  song,  if  it  is  to  be 
what  it  is,  in  very  truth, — ^a  living  and  life-stirring 
reahty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEVELOPEMENT. 

"  Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rapture  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young ;  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledged 
They  summ'd  their  pens ;  and  soaring  the  air  sublime. 
With  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  doud 

In  prospect" 

Milton. 

Visible  in  the  egg  before  us,  but  still  not  understood, 
lies  the  mystery  of  being.  All  the  creatures  of  the  earth 
originate  from  the  same  source ;  all  living  things  spring 
from  the  same  germ — the  egg.  Thousands  take  an  egg 
carelessly  in  the  hand,  and  as  many  break  the  same  with 
indifference  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  contents ;  these  very 
persons  are  the  last  to  reflect  that  when  they  break  an 
egg  they  destroy  a  wonderful  structure.  A  marvellous 
work  indeed ! — unequalled  in  its  simple  beauty  of  form, 
whose  contents  none  can  replace :  the  cradle  of  incipient 
being,  as  well  as  of  newly  awakened  life,  a  shelter  for  the 
formation,  clothing,  and  nutrition  of  a  future  creature — 
its  preparation  for  the  world !  Out  of  no  other  space  can 
such  greatness  issue  as  from  the  egg ;  in  no  other  space 
can  such  wonders  be  sheltered,  live,  and  reach  maturity, 
as  in  -this  small,  insignificant,  and,  for  that  reason,  but 
rarely  valued  structure  for  distributing  and  maintaining 
nature. 

We  may  cheerfully  waive  the  consideration  of  the 
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various  germs  from  which  the  living  creature  is  evolved ; 
for  the  small  egg  (rendered  visible  only  when  magnified  a 
thousand  times)  of  the  microscopic  Infusoria  is  quite  as 
wonderful  as  the  egg  of  the  Ostrich,  which  is  almost  as 
large  as  a  man's  head ;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  not  a  whit 
more  wonderful  than  the  tiny  globule  enclosed  within  the 
secret  sanctuary  of  the  mother,  from  which  springs  "  man 
in  God's  image."  The  seed  of  the  plant  and  the  egg  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  as  regards  the  therein-contained 
marvel  of  life,  which  we  see  and  grasp,  though  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  understand  it.  As  for  the  rest,  all  organic 
germs  resemble  one  another,  for  they  are  all  more  or  less 
similar  in  form. 

The  germs  which  at  present  occupy  our  especial  atten- 
tion appear,  it  is  true,  to  differ  much  in  size,  form  and 
colour,  but  are  in  the  main,  however,  alike.  The  size  of 
a  bird's  egg  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  weighs  about 
one-tenth  of  her  own  weight.  Lammergeirs,  Eagles 
and  Cuckoos  lay  very  small  eggs ;  those  of  the  Petrels, 
Auks  and  Guillemots  are  very  large.*  It  is  only  in  isolated 
cases  that  eggs  differ  much  in  shape  from  the  common 
Hen's  egg,  and  then  only  in  being  either  more  spherical 
or  approaching  more  the  form  of  a  pear.  With  regard  to 
the  colouring  there  is,  on  the  whole,  Uttle  to  say.  The 
eggs  of  birds  breeding  in  holes  are  generally  white ;  those 
of  birds  breeding  on  the  ground,  earth-  or  grass-coloured ; 
birds  building  in  trees,  spotted;  while  those  of  bright- 
plumaged  birds  are  often  shiny  white. 

It  is  immaterial  at  the  present  moment  which  bird's 
egg  we  should  select  for  cursory  examination,  with  the 

*  We  snppo^^  Dr.  Brehm  gives  these  examples  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
nile,-ir.  J. 
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view  of  investigatmg  its  stmctore ;  so  we  will  avail  our- 
selves of  the  one  easiest  obtaiaed  and  best  known,  that  of 
the  domestic  fowl.  Let  us  try,  first  of  all,  however,  to 
explain  clearly  its  origin. 

As  is  weU  known,  the  vivification  of  a  germ  is  caused 
by  the  most  intimate  connexion  of  the  two  sexes,  this 
germ  having  remaiaed  for  a  long  time  previous  in  a 
normal  condition.  After  this  vivification  has  taken  place, 
one  of  the  almost  countless  little  globules  contained  in 
the  ovary  separates  itseK  from  among  the  rest,  and 
gradually  grows  to  the  size  of  the  future  yolk.  In  the 
meantime  it  has  absorbed  from  the  blood  all  those  mate- 
rials which  form  the  yolk,  or  has  itseK  become  the  yolk 
of  the  future  egg.  The  yolk  having  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  the  membrane,  in  which  it  is  enveloped  and  by 
which  it  has  hitherto  remained  attached  to  the  ovary, 
breaks  away  and  forms  at  once  the  covering  of  the 
spherical  body,  which  is  composed  principally  of  casein, 
sulphur,  iron,  lime,  and  fatty  matter.  It  now  falls 
into  the  oviduct,  the  coats  of  which  exude  the  white, 
or  albuminous  portion  of  the  egg;  and  winds  slowly 
through  the  same.  At  the  same  time  the  white  secreted 
(a  compound  of  fat,  grape-sugar,  conmion  salt,  phosphoric 
acid  and  earths)  next  attaches  itself  closely  to  the 
revolving  sphere ;  and  thus  arise  the  so-called  **  chalazae" 
between  which,  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  yolk 
from  the  ovary,  the  germ  lies.  In  the  lower  portion 
of  the  oviduct  other  deposits  are  secreted,  diflfering  in 
character  from  those  in  the  upper  portion,  which  form 
two  leather-like  membranes  lying  closely  one  over  the 
other,  excepting  at  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg,  where 
they  are  separated  by  an  air-cell;  over  these,  again, 
is   deposited  the  last   secretion  of  the  duct,  a  chalky 
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layer,  which  forms  the  outer  shell.  Thus  we  find  an  egg 
to  consist  of  the  following  parts : — a  firm  calcareous  shell, 
perforated  with  innumerable  pores ;  two  membranes ;  the 
albumen,  deposited  in  three  different  layers,  combined  and 
overlying  each  other,  and  connected  in  two  places  with  the 
yolk;  the  membrane  enclosing  the  yolk;  the  germ ;  and, 
lastly,  the  yolk  itself,  having  a  cavity  in  its  centre  com- 
municating with  the  former  by  a  tube  or  duct. 

The  apparently  insignificant  germ-spot  is  the  moat 
important  of  all  the  individual  portions  of  the  whole ;   in 
it  Hes  the  dormant  Life,  awaiting  only  the  magic  warmth 
destined  to  arouse  it.      Scarce  larger  than  a  grain  of 
miUet,  and  yet  aU  the  remaining  component  parts  of 
the  egg  are,   so  to  speak,    absorbed  in  it.      All  the 
ingredients  which  chemistry  discovers  to  us  in  an  egg 
are  employed  by  this  germ  in  the  construction  of  the 
body  ;  there  is  neither  deficiency  nor  superfluity.    Yet  in 
it  we  cannot  find  the  slightest  clue  which  would  lead  to 
an  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  Life.     The  fresh-laid  egg 
is,  to  all  appearance,  dead — though  only  apparently  so— 
for,  in  reaUty,  it  Uves.    Each  component  part  leads,  as  it 
were,  a  passive  life,  holding,  however,  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world.     If  action,  consisting  of 
interchange  of  matter,  is  intercepted  by  the  appUcation 
of  a  coating  of  wax,  oil,  or  varnish,  &c.,  the  faculty  of 
life  is  lost.  An  egg  is  possessed  of  caloric  of  its  own,  and 
can  preserve  it  against  exterior  influences.    It  takes  one 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  freeze  a  living  egg  at  a  tem- 
perature of  8*"  K.,  while  one  deprived  of  its  vitaUty  only 
requires  one  hour  and  a  quarter.   By  further  modification 
of  material  the  egg  shows  loss  of  weight,  the  absorp- 
tion of  matter  being  less  than  the  amount  given  ofif,  thus 
a  Hen's  egg,  while  undergoing  the  process  of  incubation, 
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loses  about  one  grain  per  diem,  or  three  drachms  six 
grains  in  all.* 

How  would  it  fare  with  creation  without  Ught  and 
warmth,  those  twin  sisters,  separate  and  yet  blended  in 
one?  They  send  forth  their  rays  all  over  the  whole 
world,  even  in  the  darkest  nook,  and  create,  fashion, 
charm,  and  vivify  without  ceasing.  All  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  egg,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  which  indeed  are,  almost  without  exception, 
to  be  obtained  from  the  primary  elements  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  by  analysis,  are  dead  without  this  divine 
power,  to  which  we  stand  indebted, — ^who  can  say  to 
what  extent !  In  the  quickening  of  the  egg  it  is  not  a 
question  of  that  heaven-bom  warmth,  which  we  can  only 
think  of  in  connection  with  hght,  but  that  emanating 
from  the  breast  of  the  mother,  which  replaces  the  sun's 
rays;  and  this  heat  can  even  be  suppUed  through  the 
agency  of  a  simple  machine.  A  uniform  temperature  of 
thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur  (equal  to  that  of  our  blood), 
kept  up  for  days  together,  is  all  that  is  required  to  hatch 
the  egg  of  a  bird. 

The  naturalists  of  the  present  day  have,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  **  incubator,"  been  enabled  to  make  a  great 
number  of  observations,  from  which  they  have  gathered 
much  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  I  will  now  give 
to  my  readers,  in  the  shortest  possible  space,  the  result 
of  their  experiments  with  the  egg  of  the  domestic  Fowl. 

A  few  hours  after  the  operation  of  incubation  has 
commenced,  that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the  egg  has  become 
thoroughly  warmed  through,  the  first  breath  of  awakened 
life  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  germ  spot.  In  a  perfectly 
fresh  egg,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  we 

*  According  to  Czermak. 
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discoYer  that  this  germ  is  a  disc  composed  of  two  laminae 
or  layers,  one  lying  over  the  other,  the  whole  acting  as  a 
cover  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube  leading  to  the  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  yolk.  These  laminae  show  themselves 
to  be  composite  structures,  consisting  of  two  cohesive 
masses  of  very  minute  globules.  After  a  short  period  of 
incubation  one  may  perceive  that  these  globules  have 
become  more  numerous,  owing  to  subdivision,  and 
taking  the  form  of  cells  or  bladders,  filled  with  fluid, 
become  one  with  the  floating  germ.  This  is  the  first 
evidence  of  the  working  of  life  in  an  egg. 

Some  hours  later  the  cells  show  an  increase  in  number 
as  well  as  in  size,  and  the  lower  layer  of  the  disc  of  the 
germ  becomes  divided  into  two  parts,  forming  two  other 
laminae.  At  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  hour  of  incubation 
a  fine  streak  of  irregular  thickness  arises  from  the  centre 
of  the  upper  layer  of  the  disc,  taking  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  shorter  axis  of  the  egg :  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  germ-disc  has,  during  this  time, 
thickened  and  expanded,  and  its  two  upper  laminae 
have  become  blended,  taking  the  same  direction  as  the 
above-mentioned  streak,  and  therefrom  proceed  to  the 
so-called  proto-vertebrae.  In  the  course  of  the  next  six 
or  eight  hours  the  edges  along  the  sides  of  the  streak, 
becoming  raised,  approach  each  other,  and,  uniting  after 
contact,  now  form  a  hollow  tube.  At  the  same  time  there 
appears  on  either  side  of  the  same  small  cubes  or  dice ; 
these  form  later  the  vertebrae.  The  upper  ones  among 
these  are  soon  distinguishable  by  a  bladder-like  enlarge- 
ment which  proceeds  from  them:  this  is  transformed 
into  the  skull.  The  separate  layers  of  the  germ-disc 
have  become  extended,  the  upper  one  spreading  over  the 
superior   surface  of  the  yolk,  the  middle  one  exactly 
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nndemeath,  and  the  lower  in  the  tube  leading  to  the 
cavity  in  the  yolk's  centre.  On  the  edge  of  the  centre 
leaf  a  few  minute  blood-ressels  are  to  be  detected  by  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  the  tube,  forming  the 
duet  for  the  spinal  marrow,  has  become  bent.  All  these 
structures,  resulting  from  the  first  day's  incubation,  bear 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  bird  into  which  they  will 
become  ultimately  developed. 

On  the  second  day  the  genesis  of  creation  proceeds 
with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  the  spinal  tube  closes  more 
completely;  the  embryo  vertebrae  increase  in  number; 
the  bladder-like  protuberance  at  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  spinal  tube  emerges  more  distinctly,  and  shows  itself 
to  be  formed  of  four  small  hillocks.  The  foremost  pair  of 
these  receive  the  addition  of  another  protuberance  on 
either  side,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  bladder, 
and  a  little  later,  somewhat  farther  back,  two  more 
similar  structures  appear :  these  form  the  germs  of  the 
ears  and  eyes.  The  formation  of  the  breast  and  stomach 
is  also  commenced,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  layer  of  the 
germ-spot,  by  its  extension,  forms  a  bag,  which  latter 
encloses  the  whole  of  the  yolk.  These  upper  laminaB  sepa- 
rate at  a  short  distance  from  the  middle,  and  thus  allow  a 
small  sac-like  space  to  arise,  from  which  spring,  almoi^ 
immediately,  two  tubes.  These  meet  the  vascular  net- 
work, which  has  been  formed  in  the  meantime,  and  unite 
with  it,  thus  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  heart  and  its 
two  principal  entrances.  As  soon  as  the  blood  corpuscules, 
engendered  in  the  separate  cells,  enter  into  these 
passages,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected,  and  our 
little  creature  now  possesses  a  head  and  a  heart.  The 
continuous  structure  and  developement  of  the  separate 
parts   proceed   on   all   sides   alike,   with  the   greatest 
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rapidity;  the  genn-spot  extends  itself  more  and  more 
OTer  the  yolk,  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  susceptible 
of  developement. 

The  third  day  is  fraught  with  no  less  importance  for 
tiie  young  life.  The  cardiac  tube  begins  slowly  to  expand 
and  contract ;  it  throws  off  the  blood  already  collected  in 
it,  and  takes  it  up  again.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
four  hillocks,  lying  across  and  in  front  of  them,  a  tube  is 
formed,  which  pushes  itself  outwards  from  the  inside, 
and  subsequently  forms  the  mouth.  The  blood-vessels 
increase  in  number  almost  visibly.  On  one  of  the 
principal  veins  of  the  heart  new  forms  also  appear,  and 
their  lobes,  with  numerous  ramifications :  the  deposits  for 
tiie  liver  and  the  portal  system  of  veins,  which  are  so 
important.  Small  inturgescences  arise  above  the  heart 
with  still  smaller  knobs ;  these  form  the  commencements  of 
longs  and  windpipe ;  singular  folds  among  these  form  the 
fdture  intestinal  canal.  The  principal  advance  in  the  third 
day's  growth,  however,  is  the  division  of  the  skin  of  the 
germ  on  either  side  of  the  place  where  it  is  aUve.  Their 
lower  portions  now  become  two  flakes,  which  grow  together, 
80  as  to  enclose  the  breast  and  stomach ;  the  upper  parts, 
on  the  contrary,  form  the  first  mantle,  in  which  the  Uttle 
bird  is  enveloped  until  almost  the  very  hour  of  its 
egress  from  the  shell,  or  the  first  cradle,  in  which  the 
little  being,  already  become  somewhat  substantial,  remains 
sheltered,  until  fully  prepared  for  its  entrance  into  the 
exterior  world.  At  the  time  of  its  adjustment  in  this 
cradle  it  moves  for  the  first  time,  turning  itself,  with  the 
side  of  its  head  to  the  right.  Through  this  the  heart 
takes  its  proper  position. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  next  days  the  following  may 
be  observed,  even  by  the  less  initiated.     The  division 
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caused  by  the  growing  together  of  the  two  flakes,  or 
laminae,  of  the  skin  of  the  germ  goes  on  further;  the 
upper  laminsB  close  themselves  completely  on  the  fifth 
day  into  that  envelope,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of 
cradle.  The  vertebrae  become  lengthened  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  head  and  tail  portions  almost  touch, 
through  the  curved  position  they  occupy;  the  eyes 
exceed  in  development  almost  all  the  remaining  parts. 
The  processes  of  the  legs  and  wings,  which  on  the  third 
day  of  incubation  were  only  visible  as  slight  ridges,  and 
on  the  fourth  as  projecting  leaves  to  the  plate  of  the 
stomach,  became  on  the  fifth  day  rather  prominent 
stumps.  At  the  close  of  the  last-named  day  what  still 
remains  of  the  egg  has  become  essentially  changed  in 
appearance:  the  albumen,  or  white,  has  considerably 
decreased,  and  the  yolk,  on  the  contrary,  increased ;  the 
latter  has  acquired  more  substance,  while  the  former  has 
become  more  fluid  in  its  consistency. 

Now  commences  quite  a  new  stage  of  the  exist- 
ence of  our  creature.  With  the  sixth  day  appears  a 
hitherto  dispensable,  but  now  highly  important  organ, 
which  in  the  meantime  does  the  duty  of  the  lungs,  the 
allantois.  This  appears  already,  the  second  day  the  egg 
has  become  vivified,  in  the  form  of  a  small  globule  situate 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  germinating  chick:  this 
increases  on  the  third  day  but  slowly ;  from  the  sixth, 
however,  its  progress  is  very  rapid.  Whereas,  in  the 
meantime,  the  breast  and  belly  have  closed  up,  except 
where  the  umbihcal  opening  is  connected  by  a  tube  with 
the  yolk,  there  remains  no  other  means  of  communication 
open  for  it :  consequently  it  is  connected  with  the  body 
by  one  of  the  tubes  which  pass  through  the  navel,  and  is 
not  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  yolk  or  nutrition 
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bag.  After  the  sixth  day  the  allantois  grows  with  in- 
credible rapidity  until  it  has  reached  the  inner  wall  of 
^^  ^gg ;  here  it  applies  itself,  and  now  brings  about  the 
chemical  exchanges  between  the  in-  and  outside.  The 
veins  leading  from  the  heart  into  it  branch  out  into 
so-called  capillary  vessels,  which  do  not  prevent  the 
giving  off  of  the  carbon  and  absorption  of  fresh  oxygen 
ia  the  blood  circulating  through  them.  All  interchange 
takes  place  perfectly  and  easily,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  obstacles  arising  from  that  peculiar  organic 
action  of  the  membranes,  percolation  or  exudation 
(endosmosis  and  exomosis),  which,  though  proven  without 
doubt,  still  remain  but  indifferently  explained.  In  this 
manner  the  chicken  begins  to  breathe  in  the  egg,  and 
thereby  introduces  into  the  body  the  action  of  animal 
heat.  Through  this  it  becomes  strengthened  and  is 
enabled  to  dispense  for  some  time  with  warmth  from 
outside  :  thus  it  is  already  in  some  way  independent. 

From  this  time  on,  till  the  bird  creeps  out  of  the  shell, 
the  further  course  of  development  is  really  only  the 
enlargement  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which  have  been 
planned  during  the  previous  days.  The  protuberance  at 
the  fore  end  of  the  head  (sinciput)  divides  and  lengthens, 
but  can  only  be  recognised  as  the  beak  by  the  tenth  day ; 
the  legs  and  wings,  which  before  were  exactly  alike, 
stretch  and  extend  themselves,  taking,  almost  at  the 
same  time  with  the  beak,  their  individual  formation; 
the  lungs  grow  iminterruptedly  until  the  last  day  of 
incubation,  by  which  time  they  have  arrived  at  their 
perfect  state.  After  the  fifteenth  day  the  feathers,  in  the 
case  of  the  domestic  Fowl,  begin  to  sprout  from  the 
skin ;  with  other  birds,  at  the  corresponding  date,  some 
streaks  of  down  at  least.    By  about  the  twentieth  day,  in 
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the  case  of  the  common  Fowl,  the  organs  of  the  senses 
have  reached  their  full  developement ;  with  other  birds, 
marly  so.  On  this  day  the  Chicken  begins  to  breathe 
through  the  mouth,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  lungs 
increase  their  action,  the  allantois  dries  up.  As  the 
end  of  the  period  of  incubation  approaches,  the  yolk 
becomes  wholly  consumed  and  absorbed  into  the  body. 
Our  young  citizen  of  the  world,  awakening  to  full  life, 
now  gradually  breaks  through  the  shell  of  the  egg  with 
the  assistance  of  his  beak,  which  is  furnished  with  homy 
excrescence  at  the  tip,  expressly  intended  for  this 
purpose,  inhaling  lustily  deep  draughts  of  the  outer  air : 
he  stretches  and  extends  himself,  works  away  afresh,  and 
bursts  at  last  the  shackling  envelope  to  reach  the  hght  of 
day.  At  this  instant  we  may  say  he  is  bom  again ;  for  it 
is  only  from  this  date  that  he  really  makes  his  first 
entrance  into  life. 

Though  the  egress  from  the  shell  is  fraught  with 
importance  to  all  birds,  nevertheless,  its  consequence 
differs  considerably  in  respect  to  individual  species.  But 
few  birds  arrive  at  that  state  of  seK-dependence,  while  in 
the  egg,  which  will  allow  of  their  wandering  alone  and 
unaided,  in  the  path  suited  for  them,  immediately  after 
leaving  the  shell,  under  the  guidance  or  tutelage  of  the 
parent  couple  or  mother ;  by  far  the  generaUty  make  their 
debut  into  the  world  in  a  very  helpless  condition.  For  a  long 
time  they  require  from  the  parents  the  tenderest  devotion 
and  most  seK-sacrificing  care :  they  still  have  to  go 
through  another  stage  of  developement,  previously  to 
finding  themselves  in  a  fit  condition  to  range  the  wide 
world.  It  affords  particular  pleasure  to  the  observer  to 
follow  Nature,  governed  and  ruled,  in  all  her  wonderful 
ways;   to  watch  the  practical  manner  in  which  every 
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single  one  of  her  children  is  prepared  for  life.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  some  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  farther  developement  of  the  young  bird,  in  which  ^ 
shall  be  chiefly  aided  by  the  observations  of  my  father. 

Precisely  those  birds  which,  on  reaching  maturity,  arei 
endowed  with  the  greatest  strength,  motion,  and  self- 
dependence,  are  those  which  show  in  their  youth  scarce  i^ 
trace  of  these  very  gifts.     The  Royal  Eagle  at  its  birth, 
that  is  to  say  at  the  moment  when  it  first  sees  the  hght, 
is  the  most  helpless  creature  under  the  sun,  sharing,  we 
may  observe,  a  similar  fate  with  the  lord  of  creation  I 
Indeed,  it  first  escapes  from  the  shell  covered  with  a 
rather  close  dress  of  white  down ;  this  is  soon  thoroughly 
dried  by  the  warmth  of  the  mother's  breast :  it  cannotj 
however,  even  stand  upright,  and  must  for  many  a  long 
day  cower  for  shelter,  from  the  storms  of  the  outer  world, 
under  the  mother's  caressing  pinions.     Fj(esh,  the  only 
nourishment  beneficial,  in  its  case  would  \^e  quite  useless 
for  the  purpose,  if  the  mother  did  not  raise  it  from  her 
crop  in  a  half -digested  state.  It  is  only  after  commencing 
to  grow  that  the  young  bird  and  its  brothers  and  sisters 
require  more  food  than  their  father  can  procure;   the 
mother,  also,  must  recommence  her  raids,  and  thus  leave 
her  children  alone  in  the  eyrie.   The  hatching  of  the  noble 
brood  takes  place  in  the  early  season  of  the  year :  very 
stormy  weather  is  then  prevalent,  when  the  loving  queen 
finds  it  necessary  to  leave  her  hopeful  youngsters  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  food.     The  eyrie  is  not  in  the  least 
calculated  to  render  the  warmth  of  the  mother's  breast 
dispensable :  it  is  cold  and  draughty,  in  comparison  with 
the  warmly  and  carefully-built   nests  of   other  birds. 
Cold,  snow,  wind  and  rain, — ^unwelcome  guests, — force 
their  companionship  upon  the  callow  brood  cowering  in 
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the  house,  a  stack  of  sticks,  on  yonder  crag.    Be  sure, 
however,  they  are  not  forsaken !    Nature,  the  ever-loving 
mother  of  all  being,  has  taken  them  under  her  care.  Before 
even  the  young  Eaglets  have  lost  any  of  their  ugly  awkward 
appearance,  rendered  only  the  more  disagreeable  by  the 
prominent  crop,  their  feathers  begin  to  sprout,  especially 
those  on  the  upper  side,  owing  to  its  being  more  exposed 
to  the  weather.     The  pinions,  or  wing-feathers,  appear 
first ;  next,  those  on  the  back ;  and  later,  those  on  either 
side  of  the  breast.    The  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body  is  almost  entirely  fledged  before  the  young  robbers 
have  learnt  to  sit  up,  while  the  under  part  scarcely  shows 
any  sign  of  feathers.     Still  our  bird  is  incapable,  as  yet, 
of  any  independence  of  movement.    Days  and  weeks  pass 
away  before  it  is  able  even  to  crawl  about  the  nest; 
and  it  is  only  shortly  before  leaving  it  altogether  that  the 
Eaglet  tries  its  wings,  as  it  were,  by  flapping  them  up 
and  down.     Long  after  leaving  the  eyrie  they  require  the 
care  of  the  parent  birds.    All  other  birds  which  arrive,  so 
to  speak,  at  maturity  in  the  open  nest,  are  equally  tardy 
in  their  developement  up  to  that  point. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  the  case  of  all  Gallinaceous 
birds,  as  well  as  Waders  and  Waterfowl.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  first  four-and-twenty 
hours'  life  of  the  domestic  Fowl.  Scarcely  has  the 
Chick  escaped  fi-om  the  shell,  and  its  downy  dress 
become  dried,  than  it  gives  evidence  of  self-confidence 
and  activity,  such  as  would  lead  one  to  beUeve  that  it  had 
already  been  hatched  a  month  or  more.  It  nimbly  follows 
the  mother  about,  Ustens  to  her  call,  and  acts  as  though 
it  were  fully  aware  how  such  a  youngster  should  conduct 
himself;  and,  lastly,  picking  up,  without  further  cere- 
mony, such  food  as  it  discovers  and  recognises  as  fit  for 
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use.  The  wing-feathers  which,  with  the  domestic  Fowl, 
only  require  a  partial  developement,  begin  to  grow  from 
the  first  day,  and  soon  reach  a  sufficient  size  to  enable  the 
little  creature  to  flap  them  with  nearly  the  same  facihty  as 
its  mother.  In  the  interim,  breast,  belly  and  back  become 
folly  fledged,  though  the  first  feathers  only  serve  for  a 
short  period ;  for  these,  the  wing-feathers  included,  are 
renewed  more  than  once,  before  the  birds  have  reached 
their  full  size;  and  it  is  not  until  autumn  that  the 
whole  plxmiage  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  While  the 
young  bird  of  prey  still  squats  helplessly  in  the  nest,  the 
brood  of  Chicks  have  long  since  dispensed  with  the 
tutelary  lessons  of  the  old  Hen,  and  become  quite  inde- 
pendent. It  seems  as  though  Dame  Nature — ^taking  pity 
on  the  young  of  most  Gallinaceous  birds,  so  early  left  by 
their  parents  to  shift  for  themselves — comes  to  their 
assistance,  and  takes  most  of  their  cares  upon  herself 
firom  their  very  first  entrance  into  the  world. 

The  young  of  the  various  Coursers,  Plovers  and  other 
shore  birds  become  developed  with  similar  rapidity. 
Like  those  of  the  domestic  Fowl,  they  emerge  firom  the 
shell  clothed  with  parti-coloured  down,  and,  leaving  the 
nest  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  seek  their  food 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  parent  birds.  They  are  most 
eflfectually  hidden  from  their  enemies  by  the  resemblance 
the  colouring  of  their  dress  bears  to  that  of  the  ground ; 
the  art  of  secreting  themselves  they  understand  to  a 
nicety,  so  that,  having  left  the  nest,  they  can  fearlessly 
face  the  dangers  of  their  future  existence. 

The  young  of  most  aquatic  birds  are  similarly  favoured, 
and  some  even  possess  gifts  in  their  youth  which  are  lost 
on  reaching  maturity.  They  run  infinitely  better  than 
their  parents,  and  dive — an  accomplishment  which  the 
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old  birds  are  incapable  of,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of 
many  species  of  Ducks  and  Geese.  Others,  like  the 
Divers,  Mergansers  and  Goosanders,  are  able  to  swim  and 
dive  as  well  as  the  parent  bird  the  first  day  of  their 
birth,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  their  downy  coats  have 
become  dry.  The  contrary  occurs,  however,  in  some 
cases,  where  the  veritable  rulers  of  the  ocean  depths 
are  in  their  infancy  anything  but  active  in  their  own 
element. 

One  gift,  flight,  only  reaches  perfection  with  maturity ; 
the  single  exception  to  the  rule  is  the  family  of  the 
Gallinace».  No  other  bird,  not  even  the  most  favoured 
in  this  respect,  is  able  to  use  its  wings  for  the  purposes 
of  locomotion  before  arriving  at  its  fuU  growth.  Truly 
this  condition  is  attained  with  comparatively  uncommon 
rapidity.  A  large  Falcon  will  require  about  seven  weeks 
for  the  purpose ;  an  Eagle  scarcely  four  months ;  a  Swan 
twelve  weeks,  at  the  outside ;  an  Ostrich  not  more  than 
eight  months,  though,  as  a  rule,  old  birds  are  larger  than 
the  young. 

I  have  said  that  young  birds  of  prey,  especially 
those  which,  when  grown  up,  are  the  handsomest  and 
possess  the  noblest  bearing,  are  awkward  and  ugly  in  the 
extreme  while  in  the  nest.  There  are  other  birds,  how- 
ever, whose  young  present  a  still  droller,  more  comical,  and 
sometimes  more  disagreeable  appearance  than  even  these. 
The  young  Ostrich  resembles  a  hedgehog  much  more 
than  a  biird,  its  feathers  all  partaking  of  the  character  of 
stifif  pointed  spines,  sticking  straight  out  on  all  sides, 
like  those  of  that  animal.  Yoimg  Herons  are  simply 
hideous  to  look  at,  and  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the 
beginning  of  what  they  are  ultimately  to  become.  Young 
Kingfishers  have  a  dress  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
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yellow  skin  with  a  few  thick,  parti-coloured  bristles  glued 
on  to  it ;  the  young  of  the  Baven  are  not  much  hand- 
somer ;  and  newly-hatched  Pigeons  or  Doves  have  hardly 
a  trace  of  any  covering  at  all,   their  shapeless  bodies 
being  but  sparsely  furnished  with  very  thin  down;   in 
addition  to  this  they  are  blind  until  they  have  attained 
ttie  ninth  day,  and  are  extremely  helpless.     The  young 
of  most  singing  birds  are  also  unable  to  see  before  nine 
days  are  over,  and  emerge  from  the  shell  almost  totally 
naked.     How  trim  and  pretty,  on  the  contrary,  are  all 
those  which  have  to  fight  and  struggle  with  the  world 
immediately  on  their  egress  from  the  shell !     The  young 
Chicken,    no    matter    of   what    breed,    is   certainly    a 
charming  little  creature !    No  less  pretty  are  very  young 
Goslings,  Ducklings,  the  young  of  the  Grebes,  Divers, 
Gulls,  and  others.   Nature  is,  however,  ever  true  and  just 
m  all  her  dealings.    The  last-named  are  exactly  those 
which  take  comparatively  a  longer  time  to  develope  into 
the  ftdl-grown  bird  than  those  raw,  ungainly  creatures 
which  keep  the  nest  so  long.     Every  bird  first  acquires 
to  perfection  that  talent  which  is   most  useful  to  it 
in  its   own  peculiar  sphere.      Gallinaceous    birds    are 
nmners,  and  most  aquatic  birds  swimmers  the  first  day 
of  their    lives ;    the    members  they  most  require   for 
purposes   of   locomotion    are    perfect  from    the    birth, 
whereas   Flyers  and  Flying  Divers    are    not    able    to 
make  good  use  of  their  peculiar  means  of  locomotion 
Until  they  have  practised  the  same  in  a  suitable  manner ; 
and  this  can  only  take  place  when  they  have  nearly 
reached  maturity.      For   the    rest,   those  birds  which 
are   apparently  the  least  favoured  in  the   commence- 
ment ultimately  show  the  greatest  activity  and  address 
in  the  movements  most  essential  to  them.     It  is  the 
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same  with  all  nestlings.  That  bird  which  emerges  from 
the  shell  with  scarce  any  covering  at  all  flies  sooner  than 
an  aquatic  bird  of  the  same  size  :  the  Woodpecker  learns 
to  climb  much  sooner  than  to  walk. 

With  one  And  all  developement  remains  the  same,  how- 
ever different  its  appearance,  and  each  and  every  mode 
reaches  the  required  goal  by  the  shortest  route.  The 
childhood,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bird  is  short  in  comparison 
with  its  whole  life-time.  It  vanishes  with  the  first  inde- 
pendent flight,  when  the  bird  enters  upon  another  phase 
of  its  existence. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

FBOM  THE  CBADLE  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

**  'Tiras  wisdom,  mercy,  goodness,  that  ordain'd 
Life  in  such  infinite  profusion, — Death 
So  sure,  so  prompt,  so  multiform  to  those 
That  never  sinn'd,  that  know  not  guilt,  that  fear 
No  wrath  to  come,  and  have  no  heaven  to  lose." 

MONTOOMEBT. 

A  LONG  life  of  work  and  vicissitude  is  the  lot  of  a  bird, 
when  once  it  has  left  the  nest,  the  wann  shelter  of  the 
mother's  breast,  and  renounced  for  ever  her  tender  love 
and  care.  We  will  cast  a  cursory  glance  at  this  life,  as 
&r  at  least  as  concerns  the  bodily  growth  and  changes  to 
which  the  creature  is  subject,  without,  however,  at  the 
Pi'eseiit  moment  touching  upon  its  pleasures  and  pains, 
^oves,  sorrows  and  battles  :  these  vicissitudes  will  occupy 
^tir  attention  farther  on. 

The  bird's  childhood,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 

"Very  short ;  its  youth,  however,  is  long,  though,  perhaps, 

^ot  so  in  exact  proportion  to  the    age  it  ultimately 

attains.     The  actual  growth  is  certainly  soon  completed ; 

and  ere  many  weeks  have  passed  since  the  bird's  first 

entrance  on  the  world's   stage,  it  is  ftdly  prepared  to 

cope  with  its  storms,  strivings  and  requirements,  and 

thoroughly   capable   of   taking  care    of   itself.     But  to 

rival  the  perfection  of  the  parent  birds  requires  a  very 
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long  time,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  reached  by  the  few. 
With  the  larger  birds,  especially  the  Eagle  tribe,  many 
years  must  pass  away  ere  the  point  is  attained,  when  the 
yomig  can  be  said  to  have  reached  maturity. 

A  bird's  age  is  determined  with  greater  ease  than  that 
of  any  other  animal,  by  help  of  the  plumage.     Perfect  as 
it  may  appear  in  the  newly  and  fully  fledged  bird,  it  is 
still  in  truth  but  the  dress  of  childhood  or  of  youth. 
This  dress,  however,  can  never  vie  with  the  plumage  of 
the  parent  bird,  though  the  tints  and  shades  may  seem 
to  be  identical ;  still  the  careful  observer  will  remark  that 
beauty  and  the  true  burnished  poHsh  only  occurs  in  full 
perfection  with  the  mature  bird.    With  many  birds  we 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  determine  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  how  many  years  they  wear  the  dress  of  their 
youth.    The  nest  or  first  plumage  is  soon  cast  aside,  and 
with  some  species — for  instance,  the  Golden  Oriole — ^it  ia 
abandoned  before  the  young  quit  the  nest ;   on  the  con- 
trary, the  next  dress  lasts  at  least  half  a  year  with  all 
birds,  and  in  most  cases  passes  through  many  inter- 
mediate stages   ere  it  attains  the  full  plumage  of  an 
old  bird,   and  this  again    seems  to  get  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  with  each  succeeding  year.     Science  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  colorations  of  the  plumage  with 
the  greatest  exactitude  in  order  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the   age   of  well-known   birds   and  to  assist  in 
making  an  approximate  estimate  of  that  of  those  less 
known  to  us. 

The  plumage  of  many  young  birds  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  that  of  the  mature  specimen ;  others, 
again,  are  like  that  of  the  adult  female,  which,  as  we 
know,  is  often  coloured  and  marked  quite  differently 
from  the  aged  male;   lastly,  there  are  others,  though 
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very  few  in  ntunber,  whose  sex  may  be  determined,  even 
in  the  nest-dress,  inasmuch  as  the  young  male  resembles 
the  father,  and  the  young  female  the  mother.     Long 
study  of  the  feathered  creation  is  necessary  to  enable  one 
to  determine  correctly  the  age  of  each  individual  bird, 
and  even  then  the  very  best  naturalists  are  at  times 
subject   to    be   misled    and   deceived  by  young  birds, 
describing  them  as  new  species :  this  often  occurs  when 
comparing  the  young  of  Baptores  and  aquatic  birds  with 
adult  specimens,  especially  among  the  Terns,  Gulls,  Gan- 
nets  and  Cormorants.    With  the  latter,  as  also  Vultures, 
Eagles  and  many  Falcons,  the  form  and  proportions,  and 
not  the  colours,  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  un- 
initiated should  seek  to  distinguish  the  species;  shape 
and  construction  are,  however,  more  or  less  the  common 
property  of  allied  forms,   and  for  this  reason  cannot 
always  be  relied  on  for  the  decided  determination  of  a 
distinct  species.    The  individual  feathers  of  young  birds, 
Vultores  especially,  are  sometimes  differently  constructed 
to  those  of  the  mature  specimen ;  the  decorative  insignia 
are  wanting — ^for  instance,  tufts  of  feathers  of  a  quite 
Peculiar  construction  which  grace  the   old  birds,  and 
thus  it  often  happens  that  scarce  a  single  characteristic 
iB  to  be  found  common  to  both.     It  is  only  when  a  bird 
has  donned  his  courting  suit  that  he  is  not  easily  to  be 
Xi[iistaken. 

All  the  changes  of  plumage  to  which  the  bird  is 
Subject  are  brought  about  by  one  of  the  most  important 
recurrent  events  of  the  life  of  a  bird,  in  conjunction  with 
the  casting  of  the  feathers  and  changes  of  colouring: 
this  action  is  termed  "  moulting,"  and  differs  very  much 
in  the  e£fect  which  it  has  upon  the  entire  plumage,  and 
also  as  to  the  time  within  which  such  changes  occul-. 
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The  bird  is  vividly  affected  by  it,  sickening  and  even 
losing  some  of  its  powers  for  a  time,  the  result  being 
listlessness  and  low  spirits,  even  to  sadness.  Its  whole 
being  becomes  altogether  changed,  and  if  a  songster  it 
loses  its  song ;  at  first  its  appetite  decreases,  at  the  next 
stage  it  increases  at  the  same  ratio,  but  without  giving 
a  proportionate  amount  of  strength :  it  sleeps  little, 
owing  to  the  unpleasant  irritation  of  the  skin  produced 
by  the  casting  of  the  old  and  the  sprouting  of  the  new 
feathers :  the  bird  hides,  or  rather  isolates,  itself  from  its 
companions,  and  seems,  in  fact,  quite  a  changed  creature. 
Occasionally  one  leaves  its  habitat,  either  previously  to  or 
during  the  moult,  seeking  a  district  where  better  nourish- 
ment can  be  obtained  with  the  least  amount  of  exertion ; 
or  perhaps  in  order  to  remain  undisturbed  during  the 
period  of  its  unavoidable  indisposition. 

However  unpleasant  the  process  of  moulting  may  be 
to  the  bird,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  during  its 
whole  existence.  The  plumage,  so  worn  by  constant  use, 
becomes  at  last  utterly  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended :  each  separate  feather 
loses  its  pristine  form,  and  through  the  action  of  the 
sun,  dust,  wet  and  want  of  adequate  nourishment,  its 
colour  also :  this  loss  of  colour  takes  place  much  sooner 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  I  have  shot  birds  of 
prey  in  Africa  whose  feathers  were  but  the  remnants 
of  what  they  had  been;  the  original  colours  were  not 
discernible,  and  the  entire  appearance  of  the  bird  was 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  renewal  of  the  means  of  movement  and 
decoration  become  a  decided  necessity. 

It  appears  as  though  the  feathers,  greatly  debilitated 
during  the  action  of  incubation,   entirely  lose  all  the 
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material  necessary  to  their  nourishment  by  the  end  of 
Uus  operation ;  "he  supply  of  this  no<irislLent  always 
haying  been  Umited,  they  are  thus  rendered  totally  useless* 
As  soon  as  the  last  brood  of  the  season  has  been  reared 
the  shedding  of  the  feathers  commences:    with  some 
birds  this  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  with  others 
slowly.     The  fresh  feathers  are  reproduced  in  like  pro- 
portion.    With  birds  that  fly,  moulting  is  very  regulax  in 
its  action,  inasmuch  as  two  corresponding  feathers  are 
simultaneously  cast,  and  then  reproduced  under  the  same 
conditions ;   take,  for  instance,  the  third  quill-feather  on 
either  wing.     Birds  possessing  extraordinary  powers  of 
flight,  such  as  Eagles  or  Vultures,  do  not  shed  all  the 
wing-feathers  in  one  season,  but  only  a  few,  and  those 
generally  in  pairs,  a  second  couple  only  dropping  when 
the  first  feathers  have  almost  arrived  at  their  full  growth. 
Many  water-birds,  on  the  contrary,  however, — take  for 
example  the  Geese  and  Ducks, — are  totally  incapable  of 
flight  during  the  moulting  season,  and  therefore  seek 
hiding-places  wherein  to  undergo  the  process  of  moulting 
in  safety.    The  wholesale  way  in  which  these  birds  change 
their  plumage  makes  the  time  necessary  for  that  opera- 
tion not  more  than  a  month,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
large  birds  of  prey  the  moult  extends  over  years  before 
the  whole  plumage  has  become  renewed.  As  a  rule,  birds 
of  flight  undergo  fewer  changes  than  marsh  and  water 
birds,  many  of  which  moult  twice  a  year. 

Moulting  commences  earlier  with  the  adult  than  with 
the  younger  birds,  that  is,  those  which  have  not  yet  left 
the  nest ;  for  these  last,  if  they  do  not  moult  actually  in 
the  nest,  do  so  soon  after  leaving  it,  casting,  however, 
generally,  only  the  smaller  feathers,  the  pinion  and  tail- 
feathers  being  shed  at  a  later  period.    In  cases  where  the 
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young  bird  acquires  the  full  plumage  of  the  old  one  at  the 
first  moult,  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  complete  adult 
bird,  and  in  a  condition  to  propagate  its  species.  With 
the  Raptores  and  aquatic  birds,  whose  developement  is  not 
so  rapid,  we  use  the  term — ^birds  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  year,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
full-grown  bird.  Other  changes  take  place,  which  are, 
more  or  less,  intimately  connected  with  the  casting 
of  the  plumage;  the  beak,  feet  and  iris  being  often 
subject  to  great  alterations  in  colour.  A  muster  of  our 
best-known  birds  will  show  the  great  gaps  incidental  to 
some  families  and  species  during  their  progress  to 
maturity.  The  larger  Raptores  cast  their  downy  covering 
in  the  nest,  quitting  the  latter  in  their  youthful  dress,  of 
which  generally  not  one  feather  is  cast  before  the  year  is 
over :  the  smaller  species  of  this  family  only  change  the 
lesser  body-feathers  at  the  first  moult.  It  has,  as  yet,  not 
been  determined  with  certainty  what  period  of  time 
elapses  before  Eagles  and  Vultures  assume  the  final 
adult  plumage.  Faber  knew  of  an  instance  in  which  a 
Sea  Eagle  taken  from  the  nest  had  not,  after  a  period  of 
ten  years,  donned  the  white  tail,  the  sign  of  its  having 
reached  maturity.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  King  of 
the  Vultures  {Gijparchus  Papa),  whose  adult  plumage  was 
only  assumed  after  six  years'  captivity  in  Europe,  added 
to  which  it  is  very  possible  that  the  bird  had  passed  some 
years  in  freedom  in  America.  All  the  nocturnal  birds  of 
prey  leave  the  nest  in  a  spotted  dress  of  down,  receiving, 
little  by  little,  the  adult  plumage,  and  this,  by  the  first 
autumn — after  which  but  little  change  takes  place,  save 
that  the  whole  plumage  increases  in  beauty  with  each 
succeeding  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most 
other  birds,  though,  with  many  of  them,   a  peculiar 
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beautifying  of  the  plumage  takes  place  from  other  causes. 
They  moult,  however,  only  once  a  year;    and  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  their  first  autumn  or  spring, 
they  resemble  the  adult  birds.    Among  migratory  birds 
many  leave  us  in  autxmm  in  their  TouthM  plmnage, 
moulting,   as  do  their  parents,  in  foreign  lands,  and 
returning  to  us  again  in  their  wedding  dress.     This  is, 
however,  not  the  case  with  those  birds  which  moult  twice 
a  year :    to  this  class  belong  -the  Pipits  (Anthn$\  the 
Wagtails  (MotacUla),   Gallinaceous  birds,   Ducks,   Mer- 
gansers  and  others;    and,    in   some  degree,   also  the 
Herons,  the  Buffs,  Cormorants,  &c.     These  obtain  their 
most  beautiful  feathers  just  before  the  breeding  season, 
and  lose  them  shortly  after ;  attaining  their  full  colour 
generally  only  after  two  or  three  seasons.    With  Gallina- 
Cdons  birds,  moulting,  as  we  have  before  shown,  takes 
place  in  a  manner  pecuUar  to  themselves.  The  down  of  the 
first,  or  what  we  may  call  the  down-dress,  which  is  found 
on  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  is  soon  worn  off ;  but  these 
feathers,  also,  do  not  last  long,  but  are,  in  a  short  time, 
replaced  by  others.     Thus,  a  continuous   changing  of 
the  feathers  takes  place  without  interruption,  from  the 
moment  of    hatching,   until    the  wedding   plumage  is 
assmned.     The  CapercaiUie  (Tetrao   Vrogallus)  changes 
its  plumage  five  times,   inclusive  of   the  first  downy 
covering,  in  the  space  of  from  four  to  six  months.     With 
others  of  the  same  family  this  change  proceeds  more 
rapidly,  but  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner. 

Most  of  the  Dentirostres,  or  tooth-billed  birds,  moult 

partially,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  spring,  and  the  second 

time  completely  in  the  autumn ;  for  it  is  only  during  this 

last  change,  as  is  the  case  with  aU  birds  subject  to  a 

double  moult,  that  the  pinion  and  quill  tail-feathers  are 
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renewed.  For  this  reason,  the  Ptarmigan  {Lagopus)  has 
the  aforesaid  feathers  (except  the  middle  tail-feathers) 
always  of  the  same  colour,  though,  in  other  respects,  the 
two  dresses  are  quite  different.  The  throwing  off  and 
the  discoloration  of  the  feathers  may  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  regarded  as  the  completion  of  the  moult.  With 
many  birds  the  new  feathers  have  at  first  white  or  gray 
edges :  these,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  become  worn 
away,  and  then  reveal  what  they  have  hitherto  hidden, 
viz.  the  often  quite  differently-coloured  centre  of  the 
feathers.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  colours  appear 
brighter,  though  from  what  cause  we  are,  as  yet, 
ignorant.  This  pecuUar  intensifying  of  colour  has  lately 
been  the  cause  of  much  word  warfare,  some  naturalists 
regarding  it  as  the  cause  of  changes  in  colour  of  plumage 
in  certain  birds  only,  whilst  others  hold  a  contrary 
opinion.  In  truth,  it  would  appear  as  though  this  action 
or  influence  had  till  now  been  under-valued.  It  was 
thought  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  perfect  feather 
could  continue  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  body; 
thus  the  occurrence  of  increased  action  could  not  be 
explained.  For  this  reason,  alone,  it  would  seem  that 
the  argument  is  based  upon  wrong  premises.  If  feathers, 
as  it  has  been  assumed,  receive  no  further  nourishment 
after  having  reached  maturity,  they  surely  would  never 
receive  a  sudden  increase  of  briUiancy  in  their  colouring. 
It  is  indisputable  that  the  colouring  of  a  feather  depends 
principally  upon  the  actual  construction  of  its  individual 
parts,  it  can,  therefore,  not  be  supposed  that  the  wearing 
out  of  this  very  conformation  should  be  the  sole  cause  of 
the  future  brilliancy  of  the  feather !  It  is  evident  that  in 
this  case  there  must  be  some  other  agency  at  work,  and, 
this  being  so,  the  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is,  that  a 
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better  nonrishment  takes  place,  and,  consequently,  a 
more  active  chemical  interchange  of  material.  That  the 
feathers  themselves  actually  do  change  colour,  and 
that  a  bird  can  pass  through  the  different  stages  of 
plumage,  from  youth  to  maturity,  by  the  aid  of  this 
unexplained  agency,  is  an  undoubted  fact :  I  have  seen 
the  Redfooted  Falcon  go  through  these  changes,  finally 
assimiing  the  adult  dress,  without  casting  a  single  feather, 
except  those  actually  worn  out ! 

In  comparison  with  the  moulting,  the  rubbing  away 

of  the   feather  and    the    heightened  colouring  of   the 

plumage  play  a  subordinate  part ;    the  former  is   and 

must  ever  remain  the  principal  cause  of  the  visible  and 

yearly  renewal  of  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  bird.    These 

happy  beings  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  changes 

of  old  age.    Instead  of  dying  a  lingering  death,  like  other 

creatures,  each  new  change  of  plumage  gives  it  fresh 

life  and  beauty.     Moulting  is  a  sickly  condition  only  so 

far  as  concerns  appearances ;  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  start 

On  a  new  life,  and  in  its  absence  the  bird  sickens  and 

dies.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lover  of  caged  birds 

plucks  out  a  feather  or  two  from  the  tail  or  pinions,  should 

xnonlting  not  coromence  at  the  proper  season,  and  thus 

seeks  to  infuse  new  vitality  into  his  Uttle  favourite.    Thus 

^e  cannot  but  regard  moulting,  in  every  way,  as  a  total 

regeneration.     This  is  the  origin  of  the  wondrous  tale 

of  the  Phoenix  arising  with  renewed  youth  from  its  own 

ashes ;  every  bird  somewhat  resembles  the  fairy  form  in 

the  legend,  for  the  life  of  each  and  all  is  worthy  of  the 

poetry  in  which  the  story  is  enveloped,  a  poetry  which 

influences   our  minds  when  engaged  in   studying  and 

enquiring  into  the  mysteries  of  bird-life.    How  delightful 

to  embrace  fresh  youth  and  beauty  with  each  ensuing 
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year  to  the  very  end  of  life !  Yet  this  is  the  boon  which 
Nature  grants  to  birds  on  each,  succeeding  year;  and 
when  death  suddenly  strikes  its  victim  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  terror,  as  there  is  no  wearisome  sickness,  and  no 
lingering  on  in  misery  and  in  pain. 

The  majority  of  birds  attain  to  a  vigorous  old  age.  The 
Eagle  is  especially  celebrated  for  this :  in  the  year  1719 
one  died  at  Vienna,  after  a  captivity  of  104  years,  even 
•though  it  had  been  denied  the  greatest  earthly  blessing 
— ^liberty!  Similar  cases  of  longevity  are  related  of 
Parrots.  Humboldt  writes  as  follows: — '*Thus  runs 
the  tradition  among  the  Guareka  Indians,  that  the 
brave  tribe  of  Aturer,  pressed  on  all  side?  by  the 
cannibal  Carribes,  took  refuge  among  the  crags  and 
caves  of  the  cataracts;  a  wild,  sad  retreat,  where  the 
oppressed  race,  and  with  them  their  language,  passed 
away.  In  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  Baudal, 
rocky  caverns  are  to  be  found,  where  it  is  probable 
that  the  last  remaining  family  of  the  *  Aturers '  has  but 
lately  died  out;  for  in  *Maypures'  there  exists  an  old 
Parrot,  whose  language  the  natives  cannot  understand. 
The  explanation  they  give  is,  that  he  speaks  in  the 
tongue  of  the  *  Aturers.'  This  bird  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  poem."*  The  age  of  other  birds 
may  possibly  be  estimated  in  similar  proportion.  The 
lesser  may  naturally  be  supposed  not  to  Uve  as  long 
as  the  larger.  It  must,  however,  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  all  birds  arrive  at  an  age,  equivalent,  at  least, 
to  ten  times  that  required  to  reach  maturity.  Possibly 
the  little  Warblers  rarely  exceed  the  age  of  ten  years ; 
but  they  attain  their  fuU  growth  within  the  first  year  of 
their  life.     Where  I  formerly  resided  we  had  a  Garden 

*  *  ADsichten  der  Natar/  3  Aufl.  $  284. 
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Warbler  which  bred  for  many  years  running  regularly  in  our 
garden ;  it  is  so  easily  distinguishable  by  its  song  that  we 
cannot  mistake  it  for  any  other.  Olaffen  remembers  a 
pair  of  Eider  Ducks  using  the  same  nesting-place  for 
twenty  consecutive  years.*  Naumann  mentions  a  Cuckoo, 
which  he  recognised  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  note,  as 
frequenting  the  same  locaUty  every  spring  for  thirty- 
two  years.  All  these  observations  justify  the  supposi- 
tion that  birds  live  to  a  comparatively  old  age.  Canary 
birds  often  live  twelve,  and  even  fifteen,  years.  Some  of 
the  larger  cage  birds,  and  even  the  Nightingale,  will  Uve 
still  longer  in  confinement. 

The  death  of  most  birds  is  as  poetical  as  their  life : 
they  rarely  die  from  sickness,  owing  to  unlimited  freedom, 
air  and  exercise.    Birds  are  much  troubled  with  intes- 
tinal worms  and  exterior  parasites ;  in  their  wild  state, 
however,  they  are  ahnost  always  healthy.  When  wounded 
their  wounds  heal  exceptionably  well  and  rapidly,  and,  in 
most    cases,    without    impeding    a    single    movement, 
though  occasionally  they  must  be  somewhat  restricted. 
We    have    often    killed    birds    whose   wing-bones    had 
evidently,  at  some  previous  time,  been  shattered  by  a 
gun-shot,  the  broken  parts  having  sometimes  reunited 
side   by   side    instead   of   in  their  proper  places;   the 
l)ird,    nevertheless,    flew   with    rapidity    and    strength. 
Sickness,  on  the  contrary,  generally  ends  fatally.     At 
times    even  wild  birds    are    seized  by  it.     Numerous 
corpses  of  the   same   species  are   often  found  in  theii- 
common  roosting-places :    this  would  lead  to  the   sup- 

'  Though  this  statement  is  undoubtedly  given  in  good  faith,  still  there  in  room 
to  suppose  the  observer  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of  the  birds ;  it 
i&  moit  likely  tbat  the  site  was  too  favourable  a  one  to  have  been  lolt  unoccupied. — 

N 
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position  that  some  epidemic  had  been  raging  amongst 
them.  Faber  often  saw  Gannets  lying  dead  in  heaps 
on  the  coast  of  Iceland;  and  Guillemots  floating  along 
shore  evidently  dying.  I,  myself,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Suez,  came  across  a  small  grove  of  palm 
trees,  the  ground  under  which  was  strewed  with  the 
corpses  of  the  common  Rook  (C.  frtigelius),  the  place 
looking  Uke  a  veritable  cemetery.  Possibly,  the  principal 
cause  of  such  diseases  among  birds,  in  their  wild  state, 
is  improper  or  insufficient  nourishment.  The  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  farmyard  are  also  subject  to  diseases, 
apparently  epidemic  in  their  character.  Peteny,  the 
amateur  bird-fancier,  who  died  not  long  since,  gives  an 
example  of  the  case  in  question.  On  the  estate  of 
Cziekata,  in  Hungary,  a  violent  attack  of  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  destroyed  in  the  space  of  four  days  no  less  than 
80  Pigeons,  12  Geese,  40  Ducks,  18  Turkeys,  3  Guinea- 
fowl,  270  Hens,  70  Capons;  in  all  493  victims.  Even 
the  caged  birds  of  the  place.  Quails,  Larks,  and  other 
pets,  did  not  escape  the  universal  devastation;  Hens 
died  in  the  act  of  laying,  Pigeons  were  found  dead  in 
their  nests.  The  diseases  most  common  among  cage 
birds  are  as  follows : — apoplexy,  roup,  epilepsy,  cramp, 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  eruptions,  hoemorrhage,  and 
blindness. 

The  first  symptoms  of  illness  in  a  bird  are  silence  and 
a  desire  to  hide  itself  from  view.  Aquatic  birds,  which 
spend  their  whole  lives  on  the  water,  make  for  the  land  as 
soon  as  illness  attacks  them,  and  ascending  the  beach 
with  difficulty,  lie  down  and  die  near  the  spot  where  they 
first  saw  light.  Faber  says  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  sickness 
when  the  Eider  Duck,  Guillemot  and  Diver  approach 
the  shore,  and  even  when  driven  back  still  seek  to  reach 
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it    The  death  of  a  singing  bird  has  been  touchingly 
described  by  Mrs.  Hemans  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Moamfallj,  sing  moornftilly  1 
The  royal  rose  is  gone : 
Melt  from  the  woods,  my  spirit !  melt 
In  one  deep  farewell  tone ! 

Not  80 ! — swell  forth  triumphantly 
The  full,  rich,  fervent  strain ! 
Henoe  with  young  love  and  life  I  go, 
In  the  summer's  joyous  train. 

With  sunshine,  with  sweet  odour. 
With  every  precious  thing. 
Upon  the  last  warm  southern  breeze 
My  soul  its  flight  shall  wing." 

Unfortunately  this  beautiful  poem  is  as  little  true  to 
nature  as  the  lovely  legend  told  in  the  song  of  the  dying 
Swan.  The  sick  bird  has,  alas,  no  song !  It  is  mute, 
closes  its  filmy  eye,  and  ruffles  its  plumage ;  puts  its  head 
under  its  wing,  and  departs  this  life  after  a  few  short 
struggles.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  look  upon  such  a 
demise,  happily  less  frequent  among  the  free  tenants  of  the 
woods,  as  so  poetical  as  the  forms  of  death  by  which  they 
usually  suffer.  I  have  often  shot  a  bird  whilst  singing  its 
blithest,  and  far  from  pitying  have,  on  the  contrary,  envied 
it  such  a  departure.  To  die  suddenly  amid  a  full  out- 
burst of  song,  without  any  warning  from  whence  the  stroke 
comes,  is  a  death  that  a  poet  might  envy.  Even  the  short 
straggle  in  the  claws  of  the  Eagle  or  Hawk — no  uncom- 
mon death  for  a  bird — appears  more  desirable  than  the 
gradual  sinking  and  withering  away,  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour,  under  the  shadow  of  disease. 

The  bird,  however,  which  dies  thus,  is  better  off  than 
man  who  expires  on  the  field  of  battle.  Its  death  is  at 
the  same  time  its  burial:  for  this  reason  the  bodies  of 
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large  birds  are  rarely  found,  and  those  of  small  ones 
scarcely  ever.  Even  those  which  die  from  sickness 
rapidly  di8api)ear  from  their  last  resting-place ;  a  whole 
army  of  grave-diggers  take  the  Uttle  corpse  under  their 
care,  hundreds  of  different  beetles  and  other  insects 
devour  it;  the  grass  soon  covers  its  remains,  mosses 
enclose  the  bleached  skeleton ;  the  feathers  are  scattered 
by  the  winds,  the  flesh  has  vanished,  the  bones  are 
buried,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  alone  rustle  and 
murmur  long  after  the  lovely  being — which  lived,  loved, 
and  died  under  their  gloomy  shade — has  vanished  from 
their  midst. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GHABAGTER. 

"  Greift  nur  hinein, 

nicht  Vielen  ist's  bekanDt, 

Und  wo  ihr's  packt,  da  ist's  interessant." 

Faust, 

It  will  always  be  a  bold  undertaking  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  a  creature  which  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  unknown  to  us,  and  with  whose  nature 
and  habits  we  are  but  partially  acquainted.  Animals  still 
remain  strangers  to  us  naturalists,  however  much  we  may 
seek  to  arrive  at  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  life -history ; 
and,  if  we  would  act  faithfully  towards  them,  each  effort 
that  we  make  to  determine  and  to  describe  their  intel- 
lectual life  must  avowedly  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  bold 
one.  Nevertheless  we  consider  ourselves,  in  some  degree, 
competent  to  undertake  the  task,  on  the  plea  of  our  large 
and  unprejudiced  experience  of,  and  intercourse  with, 
the  animal  creation.  We  trust  the  friendly  reader  will 
criticise  or  excuse  the  following,  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  remarks. 

The  intellectual  being  of  the  bird,  which  we  intend  to 
be  understood  by  the  word  **  character,"  occupies  a  vastly 
extended  field.  Man  himself,  known  as  the  most  capri- 
cious and  wayward  of  all  creatures,  can  scarce  show  us  a 


^.' 
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greater  diversity  in  the  workings  of  his  spirit.  Taken 
strictly,  no  single  trait  of  character  is  common  to  all 
birds ;  there  are  the  light-hearted ;  the  gay,  the  sad,  the 
sociable,  the  unsociable,  the  trustful,  the  shy ;  those  open 
in  their  actions,  and  those  who  would  hide  them ;  honest 
and  thievish,  generous  and  mean,  the  straightforward 
and  the  crafty,  the  gentle  and  the  violent,  peaceable  and 
quarrelsome,  and,  in  short,  amiable  and  unamiable  cha- 
racters. The  general  foundation  of  the  intellectual  being 
among  these  happy  creatures  is  cheerfulness  and  glad- 
ness. Their  whole  life  and  existence  demands  and  shows 
this ;  the  ease  with  which  the  body  moves  Ukewise  im- 
parts intelligent  activity  and  freshness ;  mobihty  of  the 
body  and  sadness  of  spirit  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  com- 
patible ;  the  Ught  airy  bird  knows  no  care,  no  restraint, 
possesses  all  it  requires,  and  can  turn  whither  it  wilL 
Every  day  possibly  has  its  special  vexation,  though  each 
coming  morning  does  not  bring  with  it  a  load  of  care. 
The  natural  results  of  a  life  passed  amid  fresh  air  and 
Ught  must  be  brightness  and  cheerfulness ;  indeed,  any 
other  idea  in  connexion  with  the  bird  appears  to  us  almost 
impossible.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  whose  appear- 
ance betokens  sadness  rather  than  gladness,  moroseness 
than  cheerfulness,  but  these  are  few.  Nocturnal  birds, 
of  all  others,  belong  to  this  class,  from  whom  glad  light 
as  well  as  spirit  seem  banished;  added  to  which  it  is 
curious  that  night  birds  are  more  sulky  and  morose  in 
proportion  as  the  creatures  on  which  they  prey  stand 
higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  nature.  The  beetlereating 
Night  Hawk  or  Goatsucker  is  a  much  more  cheerful 
individual  than  the  Bam  Owl,  and  the  Athenian  Owl  is 
a  much  merrier  companion  than  the  Eagle  Owl  (Strix  bvho); 
the  latter  is  embodied  gloom;  he  seems  to  possess  no 
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friends,  is  discontented  ever,  ill-humoured  and  puUen, 
and  apparently  always  at  variance  with  himseK  and  the 
world  at  large ;  his  character  is  like  his  form — nocturnal, 
in  the  gloomiest  sense  of  the  word.  Other  night  birds 
are  more  melancholy  still,  as  the  Tawny  Owl  {Syrnium 
Aliico)j  the  Scissor-billed  Tern,  and  the  Night  Heron 
(Ardea  nycticorax).  All  their  movements  are  slow  and 
measured^  their  voices  either  loudly  plaintive  or  a  hoarse 
screeching ;  their  spirits  seem  to  stir  as  heavily  as  their 
bodies. 

There  are,  however,  some  diurnal  birds  which  are 
stupid  and  sad  in  their  character;  almost  all  carrion-, 
lizard-  and  fish-eating  birds  are  silent,  serious  and  still. 
This  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  first-mentioned, 
sextons  by  profession,  does  not  seem  out  of  place ;  but 
why  the  generaUty  of  snake-eating  Eagles  and  fishing 
birds  should  assume  the  doleful  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Possibly  the  first  do  so  through  their  continued  inter- 
course with  the  ugUest  creations  of  the  earth,  having 
become  somewhat  tinged  with  their  hideous  natures ;  the 
others,  like  anglers,  go  to  prove  that  fishing  is  indeed  a 
stupid  employment.  The  birds  we  have  mentioned  would 
appear,  however,  to  be  almost  the  only  ones  not  blessed 
with  happy  dispositions.  All  others,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  scarcely  able  to  express  the  intense  happiness  of 
their  existence;  the  inquisitive  Starling  continually 
seeking  new  movements  and  new  sounds,  as  though 
he  would  thereby  show  the  world  his  joyous  frame  of 
mind. 

Usually,  though  not  always,  birds  of  a  bright  disposi- 
tion are  sociable,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  serious  and 
melancholy  seek  soUtude.  Most  birds  Uke  to  associate 
mth  others  of  their  own  species,  either  in  flocks  or  in 
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families.  Solitary  birds,  that  is  to  say  those  that  live  in 
pairs  and  are  of  an  unsociable  disposition,  are  not  com- 
mon. In  our  country  the  following  shun  the  society  of 
their  fellows  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy : — Hawks  (some), 
Falcons,  Owls,  Woodpeckers,  Kingfishers,  the  Dipper,  the 
Wren,  the  Nightingale,  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  the  Wry- 
neck, Water  Rails,  Divers,  and  most  Warblers;  these 
will  not  tolerate  a  second  pair  on  their  beat,  and  drive 
away  even  their  own  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  grown 
up.  Others  of  our  home  birds — as  the  Magpie,  the  Jay, 
Partridge,  Longtailed  Tit,  Marsh  Tit,  Stonechat,  Cross- 
bill, and  Eared  Grebe — live  in  famiUes  so  attached,  that 
it  is  rarely  one  meets  with  a  solitary  specimen.  In 
Africa  I  have  always  seen  the  following  in  flocks ; — Colies 
(Colius),  Plantain-eaters  (Corythaix),  and  the  Promerops 
(Irrisor).  The  generality  of  other  birds  congregate  in  large 
bands,  especially  when  migrating.  Many  assemble  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  singing  : — as  Starlings,  Swallows, 
sociable  Finches,  Weaver-birds,  &c. ;  is  it  not  pleasanter 
and  easier  to  rejoice  in  company  than  alone  ?  It  is  true 
that  at  times  jealousy  puts  in  an  unwelcome  appearance, 
though  it  does  not  break  up  the  general  harmony.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  strong  rather  than  the  weak 
associate  together,  and  that  even  when  unconstrained  by 
the  pressure  of  hunger ;  j^et  the  weak  associate  with  the 
strong  for  greater  safety : — Jackdaws  and  Starlings  asso- 
ciate with  the  Eook ;  Nuthatches,  Tomtits,  Tree-creepers, 
and  Goldcrests  keep  company  with  the  Pied  Woodpecker ; 
the  smaller  Waders  place  themselves  under  the  care  of 
their  more  powerful  kinsmen ;  Bean  Geese,  Brent  Geese, 
and  many  Ducks  under  the  leadership  of  the  Wild  Swan 
{Cygnus  inusicus);  Plovers  choose  the  Curlew  Sandpiper 
for  their  companion.     These  leaders  enjoy  the  greatest 
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respect,  and  may  be  felicitated  on  the  unconditional 
obedience  of  their  followers.  A  feeling  of  weakness  links 
birds  also  with  manunals  and  human  beings :— a  hunted 
Redstart  will  seek  safety  among  a  herd  of  cows ;  Pigeons 
and  Sparrows  will  take  refuge  through  the  wiudows  of 
human  habitations,  as  though  they  knew  that  there  they 
would  receive  shelter;  even  a  Partridge,  chased  by  a 
Hawk,  has  been  known  to  throw  itself  at  the  feet  of  a 
ploughman  to  escape  its  deadly  enemy. 

Did  man  but  encourage  the  birds  which  seek  his 
society,  there  is  no  doubt  his  company  would  be  more 
diligently  sought  after.  By  nature  these  Ught-hearted 
creatures  are  not  distrustful,  though  they  may  become  so 
when  their  confidence  is  abused ;  they  are  generally  on 
familiar  terms  with  other  animals,  and  approach  them 
without  fear,  and  man  also ;  but,  unfortunately,  on 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  latter  they  must  often  learn, 
to  their  cost,  that  danger  lurks  with  too  great  intimacy  ; 
and  this  makes  them  as  shy  as  they  were  formerly  fear- 
less. In  uninhabited  regions,  like  the  Steppes  or  pri- 
maeyal  forest,  and  on  desert  islands,  &c.,  the  birds  which 
inhabit  them  look  upon  the  appearance  of  man  certainly 
with  astonishment,  though  not  with  fear.  The  Auks, 
Penguins,  and  Eider  Ducks,  which  have  their  abode  by 
thousands  on  the  icebergs  of  the  Polar  seas,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  caught  by  the  hand  by  those  sailors  who 
first  landed  on  their  domain.  The  Larks  of  the  Desert 
used  to  run  fearlessly  into  my  tent.  The  same  may  be 
observed  in  all  places,  where  birds  are  conscious  that 
shelter  will  be  afforded  them.  On  the  other  side  we  see 
just  as  plainly  how  easily  their  trustful  natures  may 
become  changed  through  rude  experience.  The  Bohemian 
Waxwings,    which  in  hard  wiuters   sometimes    appear 
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among  us,  show  from  their  behaviour  that  in  their 
northern  home  they  either  never  come  in  contact  with 
man,  or  if  they  do  they  are  treated  with  kindness ;  and 
when  they  leave  us  it  is  with  a  far  different  opinion  of  the 
"lords  of  creation."  Some  birds  appear  distrustful  and 
shy  by  nature :  thus  all  long-legged  birds  are  cautious ; 
they  avoid  contact  with  man  even  in  uninhabited  locali- 
ties, unless,  like  the  common  Stork,  they  have  been  bred 
in  his  neighbourhood,  I  may  say  under  his  very  eye,  and 
are  conscious  of  his  friendly  feeling  toward  them.  The 
European  Black  Stork,  however,  will  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  man,  however  much  his  white  cousin 
may  descant  on  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  intimacy.  The  Marabou  Stork,  or  "Adjutant"  of  the 
East,  parades  the  streets  of  all  Indian  towns,  while  the 
closely  aUied  African  form  is  never  to  be  seen  in  one. 
The  Jabiru  (Mycteria)  is  ever  shy,  even  in  the  primsBval 
forest;  all  large  Herons  are  likewise  distrustful  of 
man's  presence.  Parrots,  Lammergeirs,  Eagles,  and 
Falcons  rarely  allow  us  to  approach  them  with  impunity ; 
Pigeons  and  Partridges  generally  prefer  positive  safety  to 
any  uncertainty  on  that  score,  and  thus  take  themselves 
off  by  times  when  man  appears  on  the  scene ;  also  most 
birds  of  sohtary  habits  generally  keep  out  of  his  way. 

Gregarious  birds  are  usually  peacefully  disposed,  while 
those  which  do  not  associate  in  large  numbers  are  impa- 
tient and  quarrelsome ;  some,  like  Crows,  Water  Wagtails, 
Swallows,  and  Terns,  are  fond  of  teasing  one  another,  and 
strangers  into  the  bargain.  Others,  take  for  example  the 
Greater  Tit  (Pants  viajor\  are  ever  ready  to  quarrel  and 
fight  with  all  that  come  in  their  way,  both  big  and  little ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  this  bird  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Guerrero"  (Warrior)  in  Spain.    All  birds  Uving  in  a 
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state  of  polygamy,  are  over-bearing  and  quarrelsome  in 
the  highest  degree ;  they  fight  to  the  death,  not  only  with 
their  rivals  in  the  tender  passion,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  upper  hand,  in  general ;  and  they  show  the 
most  extraordinary  courage  and  perseverance  in  these 
contests.  Lenz  gives  us  an  example  of  this  in  the 
domestic  Fowl: — ''In  the  month  of  May,  1839, 1  hap- 
pened to  have  a  hen  Turkey,  which  had  just  hatched-off 
a  brood  of  twenty  chicks,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  fit, 
placed  mother  and  youngsters  in  the  farmyard.  Scarcely 
were  they  installed  in  their  new  abode  when  a  young 
Cockerel,  barely  a  year  old,  dashed  at  the  Turkey, 
and  a  terrific  battle  ensued.  As  long  as  the  two 
birds  confined  themselves  to  flying  at  one  another, 
matters  were  pretty  equal;  when,  however,  it  came  to 
pecking,  the  tide  of  war  turned  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Turkey,  who  from  its  superior  height,  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  strike  directly  downwards.  At  last  it 
punished  the  Cock's  head  so  severely  that  he  could 
scarcely  stir.  I  took  him  away,  trusting  he  would  have 
the  good  sense  to  leave  the  Turkey  alone  in  future,  and, 
placing  him  in  a  quiet  comer,  told  one  of  my  people  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  bird;  I  then  left.  On  returning, 
about  two  hours  later,  the  person  I  had  left  in  charge 
told  me  that  he  had  at  first  forgotten  the  birds,  and 
found  them  later  in  the  yard  together.  It  appeared  that 
the  Cockerel,  leaving  his  comer,  had  again  entered  the 
yard  and  resumed  the  engagement,  for  he  was  found 
bleeding,  and  to  aU  appearances  dead,  the  Turkey,  with 
bloody  beak,  giving  him  an  occasional  extra  peck.  *I 
have  laid  him  in  the  stable,'  said  my  informant.  Feel- 
ing excessively  annoyed,  as  the  Cockerel  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  mine,  I  went  to  the  stable,  and,  to  my  great 
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delight,  I  fonnd  my  poor  bird  still  alive.  Allowing  him 
two  days  to  recover,  I  again  tamed  him  down  in  the 
yard,  feeling  convinced  that  this  time  he  would  follow  the 
old  adage,  *  Discretion,  &c.,'  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Turkey.  You  think  so  ?  No ;  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  Cockerel  rushes  recklessly  at  his  old 
enemy,  fighting  with  the  energy  of  despair ;  and,  finally, 
with  some  assistance,  and  by  my  drawing  its  attention 
once  or  twice  to  myself,  he  succeeded  in  putting  the 
Turkey  to  flight.  This  ended  the  struggle;  and  his 
adversary  never  afterwards  questioned  his  right  to  the 
title  of  '  Cock  of  the  walk.' " 

Our  old  fipiend  the  Game  Cock  is  by  no  means  the  only 
bully  among  birds ;  ahnost  all  are  excessively  jealous, 
and  will  fight  among  themselves  with  the  greatest 
contempt  for  death.  In  the  breeding-season  the  most 
harmless  birds  show  an  extraordinary  amount  of  courage ; 
tiny  songsters  fly  alike  at  man  and  beast ;  birds  of  prey 
do  the  same,  and  indeed  some  of  the  larger  species  are  at 
times  very  dangerous.  Some  birds  are  remarkable  for 
their  bold  fearlessness.  Near  the  place  where  I  was 
bom,  a  male  Capercaillie,  which  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  shyest  of  birds,  used  repeatedly  to  attack  passers-by 
on  their  way  to  market,  and  no  amount  of  chastisement 
seemed  to  cool  his  courage.  He  was  several  times 
caught  and  brought  to  the  forester,  till  at  last  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  unscrupulous  person  and  vanished. 
Capercaillies  have  even  been  known  to  attack  horses. 
A  Marabou  Stork  which  I  had  in  my  yard  at  Chartum 
put  my  tame  lion  (!)  to  flight  with  repeated  strokes  of  its 
bill,  having  been  frightened  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  latter ;  the  Crane  of  Von  Seyffertitz,  of  which 
I  have   more  to  say  further  on,    used  to  guide  and 
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drive  a  herd  of  cattle,  enforcing  order  with  its  bill. 
Ostriches,  Bustards,  Swans,  Turkey  Cocks,  and  Ganders, 
from  their  battles  with  other  Fowls,  secure  for  themselves 
the  most  unconditional  obedience  in  the  yard ;  the  larger 
species  among  a  family  obtain  the  command  over  the 
lesser,  and  it  is  curious  with  what  humihty  and  resig- 
nation these  latter  accept  their  yoke.  There  is  a 
South-American  bird  which  is  called  the  King  of  the 
Vultures,  simply  because  he  lords  it  over  all  others  of 
his  tribe. 

" I  found,"  says  Eichard  Schomburgk,  "the  striking 
fact  confirmed,  that  the  deepest  respect  was  paid  to  the 
King  of  the  Vultures  {Gryparchus  Papa)  from  the  species 
Cathartes  Aura  and  C.  Iota;  even  if  hundreds  of  these 
are  assembled  round  a  carcase,  they  immediately  retire  at 
his  approach.  Perched  on  the  neighbouring  trees,  or,  in 
Ueu  of  these,  sitting  on  the  ground,  they  wait,  greedy 
and  envious,  until  their  feudal  lord  has  satisfied  his 
hunger  and  has  withdrawn  from  the  repast.  Scarcely  has 
this  taken  place  than  they  again  rush  with  savage  eager- 
ness on  the  carcase  they  had  lately  quitted,  to  satiate 
themselves  with  the  remnants  of  the  feast."  Humboldt 
relates  as  an  eye-witness :  "  I  can  state  as  fact  that  the 
appearance  of  a  King  Vulture  will  put  to  flight  a  whole 
company  of  his  more  plebeian  relatives :  it  is  never  a 
question  of  resistance."  I  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  after 
several  observations,  that  the  same  condition  of  things 
exists  in  Africa  between  the  Eared  Vulture  (Otogyps 
(mrictdaris)  and  the  smaller  Egyptian  Vultures  (Neophron 
permopterus),  and  often  the  same  thing  occurs  among 
caged  birds,  when  a  quarrelsome  individual  may  gratify 
his  love  of  bullying  to  its  fall  extent.  Their  greediness 
may  be  considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  love  of 
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power ;  for  greed  may  often  be  observed  among  birds  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  The  domestic  Pigeon,  while  eating, 
seeks  to  hide  its  food  from  others  by  surrounding  it  with 
its  wings ;  Vultures  drive  one  another  from  the  carcase 
by  blows  with  their  wings ;  Sparrows  squabble  in  the  air 
over  a  passing  beetle :  Mergansers  will  chase  a  companion 
both  above  and  under  water  for  the  sake  of  the  fish  it 
has  just  captured ;  should  one  Sea-gull  dash  down  to  the 
water  all  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood  put  in  an 
appearance,  in  hopes  that  their  friend  has  discovered 
something  good  to  eat.  Birds  so  selfish  and  greedy  in 
their  disposition  are  quite  put  to  shame  by  our  friend  the 
domestic  Cock,  who,  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  gallantry 
worthy  of  imitation,  calls  his  various  wives  around  him 
to  partake  of  any  tit-bit  he  may  have  discovered.  We 
may  also  cite  the  Bee-eater  (Merops),  as  being  unusually 
peaceable,  amiable,  and  unenvious.  These  charming 
little  creatures  will  sit  in  pairs  on  some  low  projecting 
branch,  calling  to  one  another  until  some  passing  insect 
attracts  their  attention,  when  if  one  gives  chase,  the 
other  leaves  its  more  fortunate  partner  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  its  exertions.  The  Drongo  Shrikes  (Dicrurus  and 
Edolius)  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to  one  another,  as 
do  the  Wood  Swallows  (Artamus).  Swallows,  indeed, 
scarce  know  what  greediness  is. 

There  are  many  birds  which  one  would  hardly  expect 
to  be  good-natured,  but  which  nevertheless  are  so.  We 
often  see  the  same  forbearance  practised  among  them  as 
the  lion  showed  towards  the  dog  confined  in  the  same 
cage  with  it.  My  brother  and  I  kept  two  Lammergeirs  in 
confinement,  which  allowed  a  Jackdaw  in  the  same  cage 
with  them  to  take  the  most  extraordinary  Uberties :  the 
impertinent  rascal  would,  without  the  slightest  ceremony, 
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drive  his  imposing  companions  from  the  drinking-trough 
when  they  would  fain  quench  their  thirst,  and  fearlessly 
help  himself  from  pieces  of  meat  Uterally  within  their 
claws.  A  specimen  of  BoneUi's  Eagle  (Aquila  Bomllii)^ 
which  we  introduced  into  the  cage,  was  immediately 
killed  by  them  on  attempting  the  same  thing.  On  the 
Blue  Nile  I  once  saw,  to  my  intense  astonishment,  a 
Black-headed  Plover  {Pluvianus  ceffyptius)  quietly  making 
his  dinner  from  a  fish  in  the  claws  of  a  Sea  Eagle 
(Hcdidctus  vocifer),  without  that  individual  taking  the 
sUghtest  notice  of  his  small,  impudent,  but  agile  guest, 
who  he  might  have  destroyed  with  a  single  blow  of  his 
beak.  The  largest  African  Vulture  (Otogyps  auricvlaris)^ 
many  true  Falcons,  Little  Owls,  Swallows,  Goatsuckers, 
Woodpeckers,  and  Long-tailed  Tits,  most  of  the  Warblers, 
the  YeUow  Wagtail,  Pigeons,  Ducks,  Petrels,  and  Pen- 
guins, are  all  good-natured  birds;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Griffon  Vulture  (V.fulvus),  Bonelli's  Eagle  {A. 
Bondlii)j  Goshawks  and  Sparrow-hawks,  Harriers,  Owls, 
Shrikes,  Ostriches,  Bustards,  Partridges,  Herons,  Swans, 
Geese,  Cormorants,  Darters,  and  Pelicans,  are  savage 
and  impetuous.  I  have  often  kept  specimens  of  V.  fulvus 
in  confinement,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  making 
friends  with  them,  owing  to  the  spiteful  manner  in  which 
they  would  fly  at  the  face  of  anybody  who  approached 
them,  making  violent  attempts  to  get  at  them.  Gos- 
hawks are  like  tigers,  destroying  more  birds  than  they 
require  for  their  sustenance,  not  even  respecting  family 
eonnexions.  Shrikes  will  devour  their  own  relations,  if 
they  can  get  the  upper  hand. 

Some  birds  appear  to  be  specially  blood-thirsty,  even 
more  so  than  usual  when  in  confinement.  A  Goshawk 
^   not  only  destroy  a  Falcon  nearly  its    equal   in 
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strength^  bat  dlso  Ehes  izsd  Bazzuds:  besides  idiichy 
it  viB  kill  and  derour  rektions  of  all  grades:    the 
wife  the  hnsbafid,  the  daughter  the  fither,  the  mother 
the  son,  or  the  rererse.    I  hare  knoim  a  Bnzzard  deTOur 
two  Bam  Owls,  which  it  dragged  through  the  bars  of 
the  cage,  although  it  had  afaeadr  had  oiough  to  eat; 
mr  tame  Parrots  would  kill  other  cage  birds,  eren  their 
own  species ;  Tomtits  would  peck  out  the  brains  of  httle 
birds,  if  ther  could  only  get  at  them.    The  most  savage 
of  all  birds  is  the  Harpy  Eagle  {Harpyia  destmdor),  as  its 
name  imphes;  its  character,  ite  form,  and  the  eiq[>re8- 
sion  of  its  countenance  are  so  exeeptionably  ferocious  in 
appearance,  that  a  human  being  involuntarily  shudders 
at  this  bird's  glance.     ''  The  inconsiderate  visitors  at 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens,"  says  Foppig,  in  his 
'Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom/  '' appeared 
frightened  at  the  glance  of  a  fall-grown  Brazilian  Harpy, 
and  quite  omitted  the  petly  bullying  with  which  they  had 
treated  the  tiger:    sitting  upright  and  motionless  as  a 
pillar  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  it  scares  the  most  daring 
by  a  single  glance  of  that  brilliant  eye,  rigid,  menacing, 
and  expressive  of  silent  rage;  it  appeared  incapable  of 
fear,  and  to  look  upon  everything  and  everybody  around 
with  sovereign  contempt.    A  fearfcd  spectacle,  however, 
presented  itself  to  the  looker-on  when  this  motionless 
aspect,  disturbed   by  the    appearance    of   the    animal 
intended  for  its  consumption,  suddenly  changed  to  the' 
most  violent  movement :  with  irresistible  fury  the  bird 
rushed  on  its  prey;   the  final  struggle,  however,  never 
lasted  longer  than  a  few  seconds;  the  first  blow  of  its 
talons,  directed  at  the    back    of   the   head,   instantly 
paralysed,  and  a  second  blow — tearing  the  flanks  and  thus 
reaching  the  heart — generally  caused  instantaneous  death 
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eyen  to  the  largest  cats.  The  beak  was  never  used  at 
these  executions,  and  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  conviction  that  man  himself  could  not  with- 
stand such  an  attack,  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
horror  among  the  bystanders.  This  bird  is  very  much 
feared  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  who  avoid  any  contest 
with  it,  and  never  hazard  an  attack,  considering  it 
too  powerful  for  a  single  individual."  Though  this  repre- 
sentation is  decidedly  exaggerated,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  true  that  the  Harpy  is  an  excessively  savage 
creature.  One  of  these  birds,  kept  in  captivity  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  was  observed  to  destroy  any  mammal  which 
incautiously  approached  too  near  its  cage;  it  killed 
another  Harpy,  and  menaced  people  as  well. 

Less  terrible  than  the  above,  but  still,  comparatively, 

just  as  violent    and    bold,    is    the    celebrated  Tyrant 

Flycatcher  (Tyrannus  intrepidus):    it  inhabits   Northern 

America,  and  attacks  the  largest  Eagles  without  hesita- 

tion,  following  Uiem  with  untiring  pertinacity  and  angry 

screams;  it  is  at  length  left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  its  representative  in  the  old 

world,  the  Drongo  Shrikes  of  Southern  Asia  and  Africa ; 

these   also  drive  away  any  bird  of   prey  which  may 

approach  their  nest    or    roosting-place ;    possibly  this 

conduct  is  the  result  of  the  desire  which  small  birds 

possess,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  tease  and  annoy  all 

predatory  animals.    Eagles,  Buzzards,  Kites,  and  others 

of  the  less  active  birds  of  prey,  are  mobbed  with  loud 

cries  by  Water  Wagtails  and  Swallows,  while  the  more 

active  (with  the  exception  of  the  larger  Falcons,  who 

don't  seem  to  understand  the  joke)  are  treated  in  the 

same  manner  by  Grows,  Jackdaws,  and  some  even  of  the 

lesser  Falcons,  who  boldly  attack  them  on  all   sides. 
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Nocturnal  birds  of  prey  are,  however,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate ;  when  discovered  in  broad  dayUght  by  other  birds 
they  suffer  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  noisy  rabble. 
It  is  a  perfect  comedy  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  little  friends  of  day,  worry  and  strike  at  the 
canting  humbug,  till  the  latter,  worn  out  of  patience, 
snaps  and  hisses  at  them ;  big  and  Uttle  take  part  in  the 
fray,  and,  at  last,  nothing  remains  for  their  nocturnal 
enemy  but  flight.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  birds 
which  are  most  subject  to  this  treatment  are  those  which 
carry  on  their  depredations  in  a  secret  and  spiteful  man- 
ner, while  those  which  feed  on  carrion,  Uzards,  and  fish, 
are  left  in  peace ;  this  system  of  mobbing  thus  seems  to 
bear  the  impress  of  revengeful  retaUation.  This  is,  pro- 
bably, the  principal  reason  why  the  Cuckoo  is  so  often 
chased  by  small  birds :  I  doubt  much  if  this  insidious 
individual  is  mistaken  by  any  of  its  tormentors  for  the 
Sparrow-hawk,  for  I  have  always  observed  that  all  birds 
recognize  their  enemies.  The  Cuckoo  may  consider  pity 
as  the  motive  which  animates  those  birds  that  rear  and 
bring  it  up  until  able  to  take  care  of  itself;  when, 
however,  no  longer  an  object  of  compassion,  these  little 
Warblers,  menaced  by  the  egg-destroyer,  can  no  longer 
have  any  good  feeling  towards  him;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  detest  him. 

It  matters  httle  whether  Cuckoo  or  Sparrow-hawk  be 
confounded  one  with  the  other,  no  injustice  being  done 
to  either  party — they  are  both  thorough-paced  sneaking 
rascals,  speaking  portraits  of  an  arrant  sharper.  The 
first  destroys  as  many  broods  in  the  year  as  its  female 
lays  eggs,  while  the  daily  employment  of  the  latter  is 
to  kill  Uttle  birds  in  the  most  wholesale  maimer;  its 
chase  is  no  sample  of  skilful  hawking,  but  rather  low. 
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cowardly  murder :  he  hides,  like  a  footpad,  behind  bush 
and  hedge,  suddenly  dashing  out  upon  some  small  bird 
flying  by,  and,  alas !  unconscious  of  its  danger ;  these 
are  generally  its  prey.  He  lives  in  ambush,  and  his  ways 
are  knavish:  his  nest  is  placed  in  a  low,  thick-topped 
tree,  and  bushes  and  shrubs  are  his  favourite  haunts ;  he 
prefers  the  advantage  of  a  sudden  and  hidden  attack  to 
honourable  open  warfare.  Other  birds  of  prey  which 
are  possessed  of  short  wings  and  long  tails  like  him, — 
even  BoneUi's  Eagle  and  the  Harpy, — are  equally 
sneaking  in  their  habits. 

The  true  Falcons  are  just  the  contrary  in  their 
character :  in  Germany  they  are  called  "  noble  Falcons," 
and  well  they  merit  the  title,  for  they  are  noble  and 
thorongh-bred,  in  every  sense  of  the  words:  gallant, 
honourable  warfare  is  their  delight:  they  inhabit  high 
places,  and  live  among  the  clouds, — on  the  topmost 
branches  of  trees,  rocky  peaks,  the  towers  and  steeples  of 
populous  cities, — all  these  places  they  select  for  their 
points  of  observation.  I  have  seen  them  on  St.  Stephen's 
Tower  in  Vienna  and  on  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops ;  on  the 
crags  and  pinnacles  of  both  North  and  South;  on  the 
withered  tops  of  ancient  fir  trees,  and  high  up  on  the 
summit  of  the  giant  Adansonia  of  Central  Africa.  They 
never  hide,  but  show  themselves  openly;  confident  in 
their  strength,  and  conscious  of  their  speed  of  wing,  they 
proclaim  open  feud  with  all  other  birds.  Full  of  contempt 
they  look  down  upon  the  common  herd  of  thieves  below 
them,  and  all  noisy  and  importunate  intruders  they  treat 
without  ceremony  to  a  blow  of  their  talons.  Falcons 
devour  only  what  they  kill  themselves;  booty  without 
battle  seems  to  them  but  a  sorry  gift.  Every  glance  and 
motion  betokens  the  nobihty  of  their  nature. 

Q 
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Few  other  birds  care,  like  the  above,  to  show  them- 
selves openly.  All  those  aware  of  their  own  weakness 
seek  to  hide  themselves  from  the  observation  of  the 
enemy.  Some  few  are  ever  striving  to  secrete  themselveSi 
so  timorous  are  they,  and  others  are  never  to  be  found 
far  from  their  place  of  refuge.  Bad  flyers,  as,  for  example^ 
the  Rails  and  Crakes,  are  only  to  be  seen  occasionally  j 
and  those  species  whose  plumage  resembles  the  colour  of 
the  ground  we  may  soon  recognize  as  timid  creatureSi 
which  are  always  endeavouring  to  hide  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Large  birds  also  conceal  themselves 
when  exposed  to  attack  from  those  stronger  than 
they  are.  The  blustering  Turkey  Cock,  when  it  really 
comes  to  fighting,  shows  himself  to  be  only  a  miserable 
swaggerer;  in  his  native  forests  his  hectoring  ways 
immediately  vanish  at  the  appearance  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
when  he  instantly  descends  from  the  highest  branches 
into  the  low  scrub.  I  have,  to  my  great  amusementi 
discovered  him  to  be  an  arrant  coward,  who,  in  his  terror, 
magnifies  every  danger  ten  times  over.  The  G-olden 
Eagle  (Aquila  fulva)  and  BoneUi's  Eagle  commit  great 
ravages  among  the  poultry  of  the  few  country  people 
inhabiting  the  sierras  and  barren  plains  of  Spain:  in 
those  regions  the  Fowls  have  learnt  to  hold  themselves 
in  constant  readiness  for  timely  and  precipitate  flight  as 
soon  as  they  catch  sight  of  these  robbers.  One  day  all 
of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  whole  tribe  of  Turkeys  rush,  with 
great  clamour,  into  one  of  the  peasants'  houses,  followed 
by  the  Cocks  and  Hens  in  a  state  of  unmitigated 
terror.  I  snatched  up  my  gun  to  try  and  shoot  the 
creature  causing  this  commotion,  naturally  expecting 
to  see  an  Eagle  in  the  air.  In  vain  I  sought  for  the 
king    of   birds:    an    innocent   little   Kestrel   was   the 
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individual  who  had  put  the  whole  tribe  in  such  a  state  of 
perplexity  1 

Among  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  and  other  dominant 
speciest  these  signs  of  fear  are  never  seen.  They 
like  to  show  themselves,  and  on  this  account  generally 
choose  elevated  positions  on  which  to  take  their  stand, 
these  being  at  the  same  time  well  adapted  for  points  of 
observation.  Some  of  their  subjects  share  the  same 
taste;  Jackdaws  and  Starlings  delight  in  the  highest 
pinnacles  of  towers,  where  they  may  rest,  chatter,  or 
sing ;  the  Song  Thrush  chooses  the  topmost  branches  of 
a  tree,  whenever  it  wishes  to  pour  forth  its  charming 
melody  for  our  benefit;  the  Yellow-hammer,  many 
Finches,  the  Warblers  of  Southern  Europe,  and  others, 
do  the  same,  for  birds,  like  men,  often  forget  their  safety 
while  under  the  influence  of  poetry!  Song  drives  the 
Lark  from  its  hiding-place  in  stubble  or  grass,  to  the 
bdght  blue  heavens  above ;  and  a  love  ditty  will  induce 
the  shy  King  Dove  to  abandon  the  shelter  of  the  bushy 
whitethorn. 

The  conduct  of  other  birds,  again,  would  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  vanity  was  the  motive  which  led  them  to 
show  themselves  more  freely  than  circumstances  should 
warrant.  That  birds  are  vain  is  amply  proved  by  those 
species  which  are  arrayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 
One  need  only  observe  the  Peacock,  while  paying  his 
addresses  to  his  wife,  to  see  that  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  that  attribute 
which  is  so  highly  developed  in  the  fair  sex:  with 
q>eaking  glances,  fall  of  self-complacency,  he  spreads  his 
Bplendid  plumage,  and,  with  innate  consciousness,  ad- 
vances towards  his  spouse,  as  though  to  prove  to  her 
that  his  personal  appearance  is  irresistible.    All  other 
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birds  of  fine  plumage  are  just  as  vain  as  he.  Modesty, 
as  in  accordance  with  our  views,  is  with  them  quite  out 
of  the  question ;  they,  one  and  all,  rather  seek  to  exhibit 
the  charms  Nature  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  We  may,  however,  willingly 
pardon  this  weakness,  as  it  is  conducive  to  a  great 
virtue — cleanliness.  Birds  are  remarkable  for  this  quality 
far  beyond  most  other  animals,  especially  mammals.  The 
cat  surpasses  few  birds  in  cleanliness ;  even  those  who 
devour  the  most  disgusting  carrion  with  gusto,  and 
stink  horribly  after  their  meal  is  ended,  seek  to  free 
themselves  from  any  portion  of  the  same  that  may  still 
remain  hanging  about  their  bodies.  The  Griffon  (V.fuUvm) 
wallows  so  deep  among  the  intestines  of  a  carcase  that  its 
head  and  neck  entirely  vanish  among  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  and  are  withdrawn  smothered  in  gore  and  filth; 
after  a  short  time,  however,  every  trace  of  the  obscene 
feast  has  been  cleaned  off,  and  also  from  the  rest  of  the 
plumage.  I  only  know  one  uncleanly  bird,  and  that  is 
the  Marabou  Stork,  who  withdraws  from  the  banquet 
with  his  legs  entirely  incrusted  with  the  traces  of  the 
same;  but  manages,  however,  not  to  soil  the  under 
tail  feathers,  possibly  destined  to  decorate  some  fair 
court  beauty;  the  remaining  portions  of  its  body  are 
also  kept  unsoiled.  The  German  expression,  **  Schmutz- 
fink"  (dirty  fellow!),  is  a  standing  insult  to  the  whole 
bird-world,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cruel  untruth.  There  is 
not  a  single  bird  known  which  dehghts  in  wallowing  in 
filth  as  do  the  thick-skinned  mammals,  and  some  breeds 
of  cattle;  better  by  far  take  the  latter  as  prototypes 
of  some  people,  and  not  our  elegant  cleanly  feathered  pets  I 
So  long  as  they  are  in  good  health,  slovenliness  is  a 
thing  unheard  of  among  them;  not  only  each  feather, 
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but  its  every  ray  being  always  kept  in  perfect  order. 
Cleanliness  and  order  are  innate  portions  of  a  bird's 
nature.  Young  birds  of  prey  always  void  their  excre- 
ment clear  of  the  nest,  from  the  very  first  day  they 
are  hatched;  and  other  birds  try  at  least  to  do  the 
same,  by  turning  themselves  towards  the  edge  of  the 
nest.  It  is  true  that  the  contrary  takes  place  with  the 
young  of  birds  breeding  in  holes  of  trees  or  rocks ;  but 
they  are  not  to  blame,  as  it  is  simply  impossible  for  them 
to  keep  themselves  clean ;  the  helpless  young  are  unable 
to  throw  their  excreta  out  of  the  hole,  and  the  parent- 
birds  are  not  capable,  as  some  other  species  are,  to  do  it 
for  them,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  their  beaks. 

The  sense  of  order  is  a  marked  virtue  among  birds,  and 
shows  itself  most  prominently  in  their  division  of  time. 
During  the  breeding-season  the  male  and  female  reUeve 
one  another  at  fixed  periods ;  and  similar  regularity  is 
shown  in  singing,  sleeping,  and  working. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REASON. 

*'  Xhej  also  know, 

And  reason  not  contemptiblj." 

MiLTOlC. 

We  are  nsually  accustomed  to  attribute  every  action 
assimilating  to  reasoning  capacity,  no  matter  of  what 
description,  which  may.  present  itself  to  our  notice  among 
'^irrational  beings/'  as  the  workings  of  instinct.  Many 
deny  the  existence  of  reason  altogether ;  others  acknow* 
ledge  it,  but  at  the  same  time  assign  to  it  limits ;  all  are 
agreed,  however,  on  one  point — i.  e.  that  the  instinct  of 
an  animal  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  reason  in 
a  human  being. 

Our  pride  has  raised  up  so  impassable  a  barrier 
between  the  **Lord  of  the  Creation"  and  **the  brute 
beast''  that  all  the  courage  Science  can  muster  is 
requisite  for  her  to  attempt  to  overcome  these  prejudices. 
He,  however,  who  attempts  the  feat,  and  who  keenly 
inquires  into  the  subject,  will  find  that  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  animals  are  not  so  inferior  to  those  of  man 
as  that  iadividual's  vanity  would  lead  him  to  suppose. 
Unanswerable  proofs  of  a  highly  developed  inteUigence, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  feeliag  existing  among  animals 
cannot  be  denied,  however  much  one  may  seek  to  place 
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these  intellectaal  facnltied  to  the  credit,  if  we  may  so 
teim  it,  of  instinct. 

What  do  you  call  instinct  ?  What  do  you  understand 
by  that  word  ?  Is  it,  as  we  believe,  the  inward  working 
of  an  exterior  power,  such  as  we  understand  under  the 
term  "  Providence,"  an  order  emanating  from  the  same 
—a  revelation  ?  Does  the  brute  act  under  the  influence 
of  sudh  a  power,  without  being  able  to  render  to  itseK  an 
account  of  its  own  actions,  without  being  conscious  of 
the  same?"^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  may  say  that  there  is  truly  much 
which  is  problematical,  or  which  remains  unexplained; 
thus,  for  example,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  birds  are 
much  more  weather-wise  than  we  are,  and  that  they  are 
unquestionably  good  barometers.  My  father  relates 
several  instances  in  confirmation  of  this,  which  had  come 
under  his  personal  observation : — "  In  the  spring  of 
1816  an  unusual  number  of  Kingfishers  established 
themselves  along  the  high  banks  of  the  small  brooks  and 
streams  of  Thuringia ;  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
rivers  Elster,  Saale,  and  Unstrut  rose  so  high,  by  reason 
of  the  heavy  rains,  that  all  the  nesting-places  on  their 
banks  were  submerged."  Patzler  relates  a  somewhat 
similar  anecdote : — ^^  In  the  spring  of  1852  all  the  Beed 
Warblers'  nests  I  found  were  built  higher  from  the 
ground  than  usual,  while  old  nests  of  the  previous  year, 
which  I  had  found  in  the  same  osier  bed  on  the  banks  of 

*  Th«  tnaslAtors  have  omitted  some  portion  of  the  author's  ideas  ni)on  the 
nljeet  of  reason  in  animals,  as  they  are  entirely  of  a  controversial  character, 
md  not  fuHabla  for  the  general  reader.  To  modify  them  were  an  it^ustice  to 
the  aothoTy  which  it  would  be  qaite  against  the  wishes  of  the  translators  to 
commit;  at  the  same  time  any  of  their  readers  who  may  desire  to  learn  the 
entiTe  news  of  the  anther  upon  this  subject  can  refer  to  the  original  work,  page  90, 
Meood  •ditaon^— H.  M.  L.-^W.  J. 
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the  Elbe,  were  placed  at  the  usual  elevation ;  in  the  early 
days  of  June  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the 
water  in  the  osier  beds  rose  so  high,  that  all  nests  not 
built  above  the  usual  distance  from  the  ground  were  under 
water.  The  foresight  displayed  by  these  little  Warblers 
struck  me  as  the  more  singular,  for  the  reason,  that 
during  the  breeding-season,  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole 
summer  of  the  preceding  year,  the  water  was  so  unusually 
low  as  to  allow  of  those  birds  breeding  in  the  osier-beds 
whose  custom  is  to  build  their  nests  close  to  the  ground, 
and  whose  young  were  that  year  reared  in  safety,"  In 
the  spring  of  1842  all  the  marsh  and  aquatic  birds 
deserted  a  large  swamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahlsdorf. 
In  the  months  of  March  and  April  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  water  in  the  fen,  yet  no  waders,  Euflfs  and  Reeves, 
Spotted  Crakes,  Moorhens,  Coots,  or  Black  Terns  remained 
to  breed ;  the  birds  either  knew,  or  at  least  guessed,  that 
the  marsh  would  dry  up  before  they  could  rear  their  young; 
and,  so  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  month  of  October,  that 
my  father  put  up  a  fox  and  a  brace  of  hares  in  the  place 
where  generally  thousands  of  Ducks  were  to  be  found. 
Naumann  states  that  he  saw  a  pair  of  Grey-lag  G-eese 
(Anser  cinereus)  which,  with  their  young,  abandoned  a 
large  breeding-pond,  fall  of  water,  and  moved  to  a 
smaller  one;  the  former  dried  up,  while  the  latter 
remained  well  suppUed  with  that  element.  In  March, 
1843,  the  Peewit  (Vanellns  cristatus)  forsook  the  marshy 
meadows  and  borders  of  the  low-lying  ponds  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  retired  to  the  plateaus  among  the 
hills ;  it  was  well  they  did  so,  for  in  the  month  of  May, 
their  breeding  season,  the  low  lands  were  under  water, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  heavy  rainfall,  whereas  the 
higher  levels  were  just  moist  enough  to  render  them 
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appropriate  breeding-places  for  these  birds.     The  spring 
of  1865  made  its  appearance  very  suddenly,  the  winter 
holding  on  with  exceptional  severity  up  to  almost  the  last 
moment;    the  interim  between  icy  coldness  and  warm 
spring  weather  scarcely  lasted  a  fortnight.    I  foretold  the 
change,  though  neither  the  thermometer  nor  the  baro- 
meter gave  me  reason  to  expect  it,  but  the  aquatic  birds  of 
the  Hamburg  Zoological  Gtirdens  did.     They  had  passed 
the  whole  of  this  severe  winter  out  of  doors,  and  for  this 
Teason  were  getting  rather  mopy  towards  the  end  of  the 
time.     All  of  a  sudden  this  behaviour  changed;   they 
paired  o£f,  and  courtship  began,  in  spite  of  ten  degrees  of 
cold ;   I  then  knew  that  spring  would  soon  arrive :   sure 
enough  it  came,  and  when  the  first  eggs  were  laid,  ice 
and  snow  had  vanished. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  explanation  of  these  facts; 
tiiat  they  should  be  the  effect  of  chance  is  impossible ; 
the  great  number  of  individual  cases  goes  to  disprove 
such  an  explanation.  The  length  of  time  between  the 
changes  is  a  sufficient  negation  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  attribute  them  to  an  extraordinary  sensibility 
of  atmospheric  influence.  Assuming  that  presentiment 
in  a  bird  is  purely  an  internal  sensation  of  which  it 
becomes  conscious,  it  must  seem  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  it  can  make  arrangements  months  beforehand  in 
anticipation  of  the  dreaded  change,  for  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  so  deUcate  a  nervous  organization  in  an  animal. 

The  mechanical  knowledge  of  some  animals,  which  is 
also  ascribed  by  many  to  instinct,  appears  to  me  easier 
to  be  understood  than  their  knowledge  of  the  weather. 

We  speak  of  the  mechanical  instinct  of  insects  gene- 
rally with  more  astonishment  than  admiration,  although 
the  latter  is  not  entirely  wanting,  and  one  raises  this 
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instinct  to  the  rank  of  the  snpematnral.  "One  bee 
builds  its  cell  the  same  as  another,  and  one  silkworm 
spins  its  cocoon  as  its  fellows/'  it  is  said,  and  with 
this  we  seek  to  explain  the  workings  of  instinct,  whereas 
we  ought  first  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  bee  is 
capable,  by  reason  of  its  form  and  the  shape  of  its 
limbs,  to  do  otherwise  than  carry  pollen,  and  to  use  this 
in  the  manner  we  know  it  does ;  or  whether  the  silkworm 
is  capable  of  spinning  a  structure  different  to  that  spun 
by  its  progenitors.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
answer  which  enquiry  at  present  is  not  able  to  give  would 
gainsay  this.  Birds  of  the  same  species  all  build  their 
nests  in  a  similar  manner.  "  Every  species,"  says 
Naumann,  "has  something  peculiar  in  the  material 
and  formation  of  its  nest,  from  which  the  bird  never 
deviates,  except  through  dire  necessity,  and  then  only 
in  occasional  instances.''  In  general  this  assertion  is 
correct :  I  do  not  care  to  cite  this  in  favour  of  instinct 
more  than  I  formerly  have  done,  for  it  may  be  equally 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  in  favour  of  reason.  How 
much  the  young  bird  learns  from  its  parents  it  is  difficult 
to  say :  that  it  does  learn  much,  however,  may  well  be 
assumed,  for  the  old  birds  teach  their  young  before  our 
very  eyes.  Why,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  bird  not  capable  of 
building  its  nest  ?  That  the  nest  is  built  in  such  and 
such  a  manner,  and  no  other,  is  partially  explained  by 
the  formation  of  the  beak ;  that  the  older  mothers  build 
better  nests  than  the  younger  ones  has  been  proved  by 
observation;  that  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  do 
not  always  rigidly  adhere  to  the  same  materials  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  Supported  by  my  own  experience,  I  believe 
it  to  be  quite  possible  that  the  bird  learns  how  to  build 
its  nest  partly  while  still  a  nestling,  and  partly  from 
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later  observation  of  the  work  of  older  members  of  its 
species. 

Were  instinct,  as  is  generally  assmned,  the  result  of  a 
special  law  which  the  animal  is  compelled  to  obey, 
then  this  instinct  would  not  deceive  the  trustful  creature 
as  it  so  often  does.  Thus  the  blowfly,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  tainted  meat,  upon  which  its  offspring  feed, 
sometimes  condemns  the  latter  to  starvation  by  mis- 
taking the  stinking  plant,  Stapelia,  for  carrion ;  the  higher 
anunals,  also,  often  commit  mistakes,  which  Ukewise 
lead  to  their  destruction.  Birds  of  passage  are  frequently 
grossly  deceived  in  the  weather ;  returning  at  the  usual 
fixed  period  to  their  homes,  they  find  instead  of  verdant 
spring  a  mantle  of  snow  and  ice.  Many  thus  die  of 
hunger;  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  return 
whence  they  came,  and,  hoping  against  hope,  they 
perish! 

Every  unprejudiced  observation  gives  proof  of  the 
existence  of  reason  among  birds,  and  that,  too,  of  no 
ordinary  calibre. 

All  birds  possess  the  power  of  recognizing  and  esti- 
mating those  circumstances  which  would  lead  to   any 
alteration  in  their  line   of  conduct.     From   this   they 
betray  a  clear  consciousness,  and  a  decided  independence 
of  action  or  free-will,  by  which  they  know  how  to  carry 
Out  what  appears  to  them  expedient.     They  soon  learn 
to    distinguish   friends    from  foes,   to    choose    suitable 
dwelling-places,  to   avoid  dangers,  to  obtain  food,  and 
avail  themselves,  with  deUberation  and  wonderful  clever- 
ness, of  existing  conditions,  without  instinctive  action 
being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter.     According  to 
the  usual  acceptation,  instinct  is  purely  a  more  or  less 
compulsory  action;  reason  is  exactly  the  contrary,  inasmuch 
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as  it  is  not  the  working  of  blind  impulse,  but  much 
more  the  art  of  bringing  the  results  of  past  experiences  to 
bear  upon  a  question. 

Authentic  observations  have  proved  that  the  expe- 
riences made  by  birds  are  remembered  by  them  many 
years  afterwards.  Our  immortal  Naumann  relates  the 
following  example  in  his  splendid  work  upon  the  *  Birds 
of  Germany:' — "For  a  long  time  I  kept  in  my  garden 
several  wild  Geese  {Anser  segetum) ;  some  of  these,  which 
I  had  wounded  and  been  able  to  take  ahve,  became  so 
thoroughly  re-estabUshed  as  to  be  able  to  fly  with  ease, 
so  that  I  was  obUged  to  cut  the  pinion-feathers  after  the 
yearly  moult,  to  prevent  their  disappearance.  To  perform 
this  operation  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
caught,  and  to  effect  this  I  used  to  drive  them  into  a 
comer,  where  I  enclosed  them  with  a  long  piece  of  net : 
in  their  efforts  to  escape  they  became  entangled,  and 
were  thus  easily  captured.  This  periodical  battle  was 
not  much  rehshed  by  the  birds :  indeed,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  this  treatment  for  several  successive 
seasons,  they  never  forgot  it;  and  on  my  appearance 
each  year,  with  the  net,  got  into  a  high  state  of  alarm, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  pond,  thus  effectually  preventing 
my  object.  Their  timidity  became  at  last  so  great,  that 
it  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  string  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  another  person,  pretend  to  encircle 
them,  to  cause  the  greatest  terror  in  their  ranks. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  they  remained  so  tame,  that  I  could 
call  my  favourite  from  among  them  and  stroke  it, 
thus  sparing  the  bird  the  ordeal  of  the  net  foi'  the 
future." 

This  anecdote  goes  to  prove  the  excellent  memory  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  which,  indeed,  even  the  uninitiated  have 
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opportnnities  of  observing  in  our  common  birds  of  passage. 
The  Stork,  the  Swallow,  and  the  Starling  conduct  them- 
selves with  such  perspicuity  on  their  arrival  with  us,  that 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  they  return  to  their  old  habi- 
tations with  perfect  consciousness  of  the  same,  and  greet 
old  friends  with  pleasure.  Tame  birds  give  still  stronger 
proofs  of  memory :  they  cherish  the  feelings  of  love  and 
hate  most  heartily.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  at  a 
future  time ;  but  will,  however,  relate  one  curious  fact  on 
the  authority  of  Lentz.  This  excellent  enquirer  possessed 
a  Cock,  which  had  quarrelled  with  one  of  the  Hens  in 
the  yard,  a  perpetual  state  of  feud  existing  between  the 
parties ;  matters  became  so  bad  at  last,  that  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  poultry  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  him : 
**  I  gave  the  Cock  away  to  the  watchman  of  the  village," 
says  he,  **  in  exchange  for  another  one.  Only  two  years 
and  a  half  after,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  bird, 
80  I  sent  to  the  watchman  and  bought  my  old  friend 
back  again.  No  sooner  replaced  in  his  old  quarters  than, 
casting  a  glance  of  complacency  on  all  around,  he  flaps 
his  wings,  and,  after  a  good  crow,  greets  his  old  compa- 
nions with  the  greatest  pleasure;  when  suddenly  his 
attention  is  attracted  to  the  particular  Hen  who  was  the 
direct  cause  of  his  previous  dismissal  from  the  court. 
His  glance  became  at  once  serious;  darkened;  and,  at 
last,  menacing.  The  poor  Hen  looked  timidly  up.  In 
short,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  old  business  began  afresh, 
just  as  it  used  to  be  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  and  I  was 
once  more  obhged  to  seize  my  quarrelsome  friend,  and 
send  him  into  exile  again." 

I  could  easily  add  to  these  anecdotes  many  other 
examples ;  for  the  conduct  of  most  birds  is  the  result  of 
experience    remembered    and   utilised.      The   Peregrine 
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Falcon,  so  shy  in  its  habits,  often  takes  up  her 
abode  upon  some  high  building  in  a  populous  town, 
because  her  experience  teaches  her  that  she  can  live 
there  in  peace  and  safety.  The  cautious  Crow  may 
be  seen,  during  the  winter,  fearlessly  walking  in  the 
streets  of  towns,  and  becoming  almost  domesticated; 
in  the  suburbs,  however,  the  same  boldness  is  not  so 
noticeable;  while  outside  the  gates  they  remain  as 
shy  as  in  the  summer-time.  The  seK-same  species  of 
Vultures,  which  in  Southern  Europe  are  more  difficult  of 
access  than  all  other  birds,  are  to  be  seen  walking  about 
in  the  villages  of  North-eastern  Africa  in  the  most 
unconcerned  maimer  possible.  In  Spain  I  only  succeeded 
in  procuring  one  single  specimen  of  theKe^tr e\{TinnunctUu8 
alaudarius)^  their  excessive  shyness  rendering  all  attempts 
at  approach  on  my  part  useless.  At  the  same  time  this 
species,  together  with  its  cousin,  the  Lesser  Kestrel  {Tin- 
nunculus  cenchris),  breeds  devoid  of  all  fear  in  the  towns  of 
Malaga  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  in  Athens,  where  they  are 
very  plentiful.  In  our  towns  the  domestic  Pigeon  may 
be  seen  running  before  one  in  the  streets,  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  feet — passing  carts  causing  them  to  move 
only  just  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  run  over. 
On  the  *'Bruhrschen"  terrace,  in  Dresden,  I  have  seen 
the  Ring  Dove,  usually  amongst  the  shyest  of  the  shy, 
flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  heard  the  rustling  of  their 
wings  above  the  heads  of  the  passers-by,  as  though 
they  were  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  forest.  To  my 
great  astonishment  I  was  informed  that  they  bred  regu- 
larly among  the  trees  of  the  much-frequented  '*  Ostraallee." 
The  Woodpeckers  in  the  **Grossen  Garten"  amused 
themselves  with  their  usual  pursuits  close  to,  and  utterly 
regardless  of,  the  numerous  loungers;  and  the  Golden 
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Oriole  whistled  cheerily  on  the  trees,  m  close  proximity 
to  a  band  of  music  which  was  playing  at  the  time. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  above-mentioned  birds 
in  their  natural  state,  and  are  acquainted  with  their 
shyness,  are  not  a  httle  astonished, — not  at  their  con- 
duct, but  at  their  intelligence.  What  an  astonishing 
amount  of  cleverness  to  have  caused  such  a  revolu- 
tion of  their  usual  habits!  Each  and  all  are  aware 
exactly  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go ;  they  learn  with  reason, 
by  observation,  and  from  experience,  that  in  the  before- 
mentioned  and  similar  places  they  have  naught  to  fear 
at  the  hand  of  their  principal  enemy — man.  Some, 
especially  the  common  Sparrow,  are  thoroughly  governed 
m  their  actions  and  habits  by  those  of  their  entertainer — 
man.  They  watch  him  with  unwearied  attention;  so 
that  even  while  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him, 
they  take  good  care  of  their  own  safety.  Their  intelligence 
becomes  wonderfully  developed  by  their  contact  with  him. 
All  the  good- will  and  friendship  which  they  entertain  for 
their  supporter  is  only  apparent ;  they  never  trust  him. 
An  injury  done  to  any  individual  of  their  species  becomes 
traditional,  and  is  never  forgotten.  Besides  which,  they 
always  fear  some  fresh  trick  or  deception,  which  renders 
them  particularly  distrustful  of  the  simplest  thing,  and  to 
regard  it  askance,  untU  they  have  quite  satisfied  them- 
selves whether  or  no  a  trap  is  intended.  No  amount  of 
scaring  can  keep  them  off  where  food  is  the  question  and 
crops  are  to  be  preserved  from  their  depredations;  the 
scare-crow  and  clapper  are  alike  inefl&cient  for  the 
purpose.  It  is,  however,  equally  useless  to  set  traps  for 
them,  as  they  are  sure  to  keep  clear  of  them.  All  their 
acts  take  place  only  after  the  most  mature  dehberation, 
and  they  readily  allow  other  birds  to  discover  whether  it  is 
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a  question  of  safety  or  danger,  prerionsly  to  examining 
for  themselves.  They  will  freely  pick  up  the  cmmbs  I 
have  strewed  for  them  before  my  windows,  so  long  as  I 
remain  working  at  my  writing-table ;  no  sooner,  however, 
do  I  turn  even  my  face  towards  them  than  they  are 
sure  to  decamp !  The  town  Sparrow  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  village  cousm  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  **  street  Arab"  is  from  the  village  boy.  Both  are 
alike  artful  and  ill-mannered;  but  to  the  first  there  is 
**  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  One  must  really  be 
blind  not  to  allow  these  creatures  to  be  possessed  of 
reason ! 

Even  those  birds  which  have  less  confidence  in  man 
unmistakably  show  similar  powers.  They  distinguish 
with  exceeding  accuracy  friends  from  foes,  and  learn  from 
experience  to  know  the  effect  and  value  of  endeavours  to 
injure  them.  Sportsmen  are  well  aware  that  if  they  wish 
to  get  at  birds  difficult  of  approach  it  is  useless  to  walk 
straight  towards  them,  but  act  rather  as  if  they  would 
walk  past  them,  taking  care  not  to  look  at  them,  or  they 
will  instantly  apprehend  danger.  Bavens,  Magpies, 
Jackdaws,  and  Books,  the  shrewdest,  perhaps,  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  distinguish  with  facility  the  sportsman 
from  their  friend  the  ploughman :  they  walk  as  carelessly 
after  the  plough  of  the  latter,  as  they  shun  the  gun  of  the 
former.  Our  peasants,  for  this  very  reason,  assert  that 
Books  have  the  power  of  smelling  powder  in  the  gun, 
which  certainly  is  a  fallacy.  The  creatures,  however,  are 
cognizant  of  their  enemy  and  his  terrible  weapon ;  one  can 
put  a  whole  colony  of  Books  to  flight  with  a  wooden  imita- 
tion of  a  gun.  From  experience  they  are  aware,  however, 
that  an  unarmed  man  is  not  dangerous,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  use  of  the  suspicious- 
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looking  machine  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  gunner. 
Whoever  would  wish  to  be  a  successful  sportsman  in 
foreign  countries  ought  to  adopt  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  ours  do  the  guise  of  a  woman  carrying  a 
basket  on  her  back,  when  they  would  come  within  range 
of  the  Bustard.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  birds  are 
thoroughly  capable  of  distinguishing ;  they  even  learn  to 
know  a  particularly  dangerous  individual.  '*  In  the  year 
1820,"  relates  my  father,  "I  possessed  a  Uve  Eagle 
(Aquila  fulva)j  which  required  no  small  amount  of  food  for 
its  support:  this  demand  fell  heavily  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring Books,  as  they  famished  the  principal  portion  of 
his  sustenance.  In  a  very  short  time  their  powers  of 
comprehension  became  highly  developed ;  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  becoming  personally  known  to  every  Book  in 
the  vicinity.  As  soon  as  I  was  observed  by  any  one  of 
them,  it  immediately  called  out  vociferously.  Thus 
warned,  its  companions  immediately  placed  a  distance  of 
150  to  200  paces  between  us." 

I  have  often  observed  the  same  myseK  while  shooting, 
but  have  never  come  across  any  bird  who  succeeded  in 
frustrating  my  endeavours  with  such  remarkable  clever- 
ness as  the  African  Marabou  (Leptoptilus  crumenifer)  after 
our  first  hostile  meeting.  All  other  long-legged  birds  are 
shy ;  he,  however,  estimates  the  danger,  and  then  scojBfs 
at  the  same.  He  is  a  thorough  calculator :  every  move- 
ment, his  gait,  even  his  glance  is  dehberate  and  decided. 
I  killed  one  in  the  Khartoum,  in  the  slaughter-yard, 
among  the  many  that  frequented  it,  with  a  shot-gun,  but 
never  a  second.  After  the  death  of  their  comrade  they 
did  not  permit  anyone  to  approach  within  150  yards.  I 
then  resorted  to  my  rifle,  and  dropped  another  at  that 
distance :  from  this  time  forth  I  was  ever  unsuccessful. 
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After  this  new  waming  all  the  Marabous  considered  it 
necessary  to  keep  at  a  distance  of  at  least  300  paces 
from  a  white  man.  If  I  followed  them,  they  did  not  take 
to  flight,  bnt,  nevertheless,  did  not  allow  me  to  approach 
any  nearer.  When  I  walked  qnickly,  they  accelerated 
their  pace ;  when  slowly,  they  did  the  same ;  and  if  I 
remained  stationarv,  they  did  not  disturb  themselyes  in 
the  least.  This  chase  afforded  as  much  amusement  to 
the  bystanders  as  it  did  disappointment  to  the  sportsman. 
In  a  state  of  exasperation  we  flred  at  distances  of  firom 
800  to  400  paces ;  but  this  scarcely  disturbed  them,  as 
they  soon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  the  shot.  They 
equal  the  Vulture  in  greediness,  perhaps,  indeed,  surpass 
them;  but  they  always  take  the  precaution  of  placing 
sentinels  in  elevated  positions,  when  their  banquet,  a 
carcase,  lays  in  a  valley  or  behind  hills,  which  could 
render  it  possible  for  the  epicurean  company  to  be 
disturbed.     Vultures  never  do  this. 

Wishing  to  give  another  example,  I  will  refer  to  our 
Bustards,  which  never  alight  in  a  place  near  which  a  foe 
can  be  concealed  or  a  rifle-shot  reach  them.  They  are  so 
conversant  with  the  districts  they  frequent  that  they 
know  how  to  avoid  all  dangerous  places.  Wild  Geese  fly 
to  the  lakes,  in  which  they  wish  to  alight,  out  of  rifle- 
range,  and  then  suddenly  dash  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
glassy  surface.  Cranes,  when  alarmed  on  dark  nights, 
circle  around  their  roosting-place  at  a  slight  elevation; 
but  on  moonlight  nights  always  keep  out  of  shot.  Xoke 
all  other  birds  they  do  not  like  to  change  their  roosting- 
place;  they  never,  however,  return  immediately,  but 
send  several  spies  out  to  determine  first  whether  they  can 
come  back  with  safety.  Books  do  the  same.  One  may 
gather  by  the  note  of  those  Cranes  which  act  as  sentries 
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that  they  are  old  birds,  and  are  doubtless  despatched  on 
that  service  on  account  of  their  greater  experience  and 
devemess,  though  the  younger  ones  may  have  aheady 
arrived  at  maturity.  The  inexperienced  are  instructed 
by  the  gray-beards  of  their  species,  and  are^  thus  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  possible  danger,  and 
indeed  they  are,  as  we  will  state  farther  on,  compelled  by 
force  to  take  flight  at  the  proper  moment. 

Many  birds  show  their  inteUigence  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  take  wing,  as  well  as  during  flight.  Wood- 
peckers, on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  immediately  retire 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree ;  and  thus,  screening  them- 
selves from  view,  chmb  to  the  topmost  branch  ere  they 
take  flight.  Marsh  and  water-birds  show  the  greatest 
acuteness  in  selecting  an  opportune  moment  for  flight. 
When  swimming  on  a  pond  or  tank,  and  the  sports- 
man shows  himself  from  behind  the  dam,  retiring 
again,  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  shot,  they  always 
avail  themselves  of  the  moment  he  disappears  from  their 
sight  to  fly  the  danger.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
object  of  alarm  once  out  of  view  they  would  remain  quiet 
and  unconcerned.  Not  so ;  they  reckon,  and  with  justice, 
upon  a  reappearance  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  seek  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  intervening  moments. 

Small  birds  thoroughly  understand  how  to  make  use  of 
every  advantage  available  when  chased  by  birds  of  prey. 
^e  were  once  enabled  to  observe  how  a  Eedstart  managed 
to  escape  from  the  claws  of  a  Sparrow-hawk.  The  little 
bird  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  thick  elder-bush,  but  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Hawk 
that  it  had  not  time  to  take  refuge  in  the  bush  itself,  and 
so  kept  circling  round  between  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
\)ranches,  which  its  persecutor  could  not  do ;  it  thus  won 
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several  slight  advantages,  till  at  last  it  was  able  to  take 
refuge  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  tree.    My  father  relates 
a  wonderful  anecdote  showing  the  intelligence  of  the  Great 
Crested  Grebe :  **  In  July,  1818, 1  was  making  a  tour  with 
my  two  friends,  the  *  Forster '  Bonde  and  Dr.  Schilling, 
to  the  Friessnilzer  Lake.    A  splendid  specimen  of  a 
male  Crested  Grebe  struck  our  attention.    Bonde  and  I 
got  into  a  punt  which  lay  moored  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
and  Schilling  posted  himself  on  the  shore,  at  a  place 
where  the  water  was  very  shallow ;  we  were  obliged  to  do 
this,  for  it  was  in  the  days  of  Qini  guns,  and  by  getting 
the  bird  in  fleet  water  his  possible  escape  by  diving  was 
rendered  more  difficult.    By  careful  rowing  we  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Grebe  into  the  shallow  water.     The  bird 
now  appeared  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  our  power  that 
I  already  exclaimed,  '  Now  we  have  got  you ! '    Our  boat 
had  approached  him  so  close  that  escape,  whether  by 
diving  or  flying,  seemed  impossible — he  must  fall  either 
to  us  in  the  punt  or  to  Schilling  on  tlie  shore ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  our  calculations,  he  found  means  to  escape,  which 
we  naturalists  had  never  dreamt  of :   he  allowed  himself 
to  drift  close  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  lake,  where  a  large 
herd  of  cattle  were  grazing ;   he  then  rose,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fly  straight  towards  the  herd,  so  that  we 
could  not  fire  without  hitting  a  cow,  and  these  were 
feeding  so  close  together  that  there  was  no  space  left 
between  them.    As  long  as  the  cattle  served  as  cover  the 
bird  continued  his  flight  close  to  them  and  low  down,  and 
thus  in  a  short  space  was  out  of  shot.     No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  reached  the  end  of  the  herd  than  rising 
high  in  the  air  he  made  for  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet 
of  water,  where  he  disappeared  among  the  reeds  and 
rushes,  which  grew  there  in  abundance.   *  Bravo ! '  cried  I, 
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'  that  was  clever ! '  and  mnch  as  I  shonld  have  liked  to 
have  had  the  bird  for  my  coUection,  I  was  deUghted  to 
see  the  skill  he  had  shown  in  escaping,  where  escape 
seemed  to  ns  impracticable." 

All  birds  soon  learn  to  know  their  enemies.     Books, 
Swallows  and  Water  Wagtails,  which  are  those  most 
given  to  mobbing  birds  of  prey,  take  very  good  care  not 
to  disturb  any  that  are  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  because 
either  they  or  some  one  of  their  species  has  learnt  from 
experience  that  such  conduct  is  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme.     A  Kestrel  or  Sparrow-hawk  is  certain  to  be 
mobbed  and  insulted,  whereas  a  Hobby  will  be  respected 
or  feared.      On  the  Lake  of  Mensaleh  I  saw  Ducks 
sitting  midisturbed  in  close  proximity  to  the  Fish  Hawk 
{Pandion  haliaetos)^  while  the  appearace  of  a  Sea  Eagle 
{Haliceetos  albicUla),  or  any  large  Falcon,  occasioned  the 
greatest  alarm,   and  immediately  put  them  to  flight. 
How    closely   birds    can    discriminate,    and    how    cor- 
rectlj  they  can  determine  each  individual  enemy,  and 
the  precautions  they  take  for  their  own  safety  may  be  well 
imagined  from  the  following  observations  of  the  Freiherr 
V.   Seyffertitz.      An  immense  morass    situated  in  the 
Xieighbourhood  of  that  observer's  residence  was  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  covered  with  thousands  of  Ducks,  and 
Ihese  attracted  numerous  birds  of  prey  of  different  species. 
One  morning  a  Sea  Eagle  approached  the  marsh  with 
lazy  flight,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  picking  up  one 
of  the  Ducks  for  breakfast.     As  soon  as  the  latter  had 
observed  the  enemy,  they  immediately  took  wing,  flying 
liither  and  thither  over  the  morass,  well  knowing  that  the 
sluggish  bird  was  not  able  to  strike  a  Duck  on  the  wing : 
he  chased  them  here,  there  and  everywhere,  but,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  useless  pursuit,  gave  it  up  in  despair 
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and  retired  from  the  scene.  No  sooner  had  he  yanished 
from  sight  than  the  Ducks  returned  to  the  water,  swam 
about,  and  sought  their  food  as  before.  Soon  after,  a 
Peregrine  Falcon  made  its  appearance,  a  dangerous  and 
active  bird,  which  rarely  strikes  its  quarry  sitting,  but  can 
easily  do  so  when  on  the  wing.  The  Ducks  were  evidently 
well  aware  of  this,  and,  instead  of  rising  from  the  water, 
kept  continuaUy  diving,  so  as  to  escape  the  talons  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  this  they  were  thoroughly  successful.  The 
Falcon  flew  close  over  them  without  attempting  to  strike, 
for  its  object  was  simply  to  force  them  to  take  wing: 
in  this  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  also  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  field  discomfited.  On  the  same  day,  however, 
a  Goshawk  {Astur  palumbarius)  came  to  the  marsh :  this 
bird  being  able  to  strike  a  bird  whether  sitting  or  on  the 
wing  with  equal  facility,  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
Ducks  have.  Now  there  was  evidently  nothing  more 
to  be  done  :  Seyfiertitz  knew  of  no  means  of  escape,  and 
sat  anxiously  watching  the  result.  The  fate  of  one  of  the 
Ducks  appeared  sealed.  But  even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  birds  knew  how  to  help  themselves.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Hawk  they  all  got  close  together,  and 
flapping  with  their  wings  produced  such  a  shower  of 
spray  as  to  raise  an  opaque  cloud  between  them  and 
their  pursuer.  The  Hawk,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
baffled,  and  dashing  along  close  over  the  water  passed 
through  the  sheet  of  spray  more  than  once,  but  not  being 
able  to  see  a  bird  it  could  not  strike.  As  soon  as  the 
Ducks  were  convinced  that  the  Goshawk  had  taken 
its  departure  they  desisted  from  their  manoeuvres  and 
returned  quietly  to  their  usual  occupations. 

Not  a  few  birds  manage  to  shield  their  young  from 
danger  by  hiding  them  from  view.      All  those  species 
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whose  dress  assimilates  the  ground,  rushes,  sedge,  leaves, 

&c.,  in  colour,  are  well  aware  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 

from  this  resemblance  of  tints  between  their  plumage  and 

the  surroxmding  cover,  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 

on  all  occasions.    Partridges,  Ducks,  many  Waders,  the 

Spotted  Crake,   Snipe  and  others,   squat  close  to  the 

groxmd  or  among  the  grass,  reeds  or  other  cover  when  an 

enemy  appears :  the  Bittern  and  the  Little  Owl  assume 

curious  positions,  which  render  them  unrecognizable ; 

the  Hoopoe  throws  itself  flat  on  the  sand,  expanding  both 

wings  and  tail,  on  the  approach  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  in 

this  position  resembles  a  coloured  rag  rather  than  a  bird ; 

the  Wryneck  does  the  same,   turning  and  twisting  its 

neck,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  snake. 

The  young  of  birds  which  breed  on  the  ground  are 

instructed  in  the  art  of  hiding  as   soon  as  they  are 

hatched,  while  the  mother  seeks  to  entice  the  enemy  from 

the  spot.     Almost  all  Partridges  and  Waders,  as  well  as 

many  of  the  Warblera  and  others,  show  considerable 

ctmning  in  deceiving  their  pursuers.    At  the  approach  of 

xnan  or  any  four-footed  enemy  the  mother  flutters  slowly 

away  from  the  nest  only  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  her 

pursuer,  trembling  and  falling  on  the  ground  as  though 

ahe  had  a  broken  wing  or  was  otherwise  wounded;   by 

this  ruse  the  enemy  is  gradually  drawn  away  from  the 

Xiest ;  and  as  soon  as  the  faithful  creature  thinks  that  the 

trood  is  out  of  danger,  she  dashes  up  into  the  air,  and 

vanishes  with  a  cry  of  pleasure. 

In  procuring  their  food  many  birds   show  a  great 

amount  of  inteUigence.     I  have  already  described  the 

performances  of  such  roviug  thieves  as  the  Sparrow- 

liawk,    and  need  not,   therefore,    again  refer  to  their 

sneaking  mode   of   catching  their   prey.      There   are, 
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howerer,  others  among  the  nmnerons  feathered  tribes 
which  are  very  highly  gifted.  According  to  Faber, 
the  old  story  of  the  Baven  getting  at  the  flesh  of 
cmstaceons  animals,  by  letting  them  &11  from  a  height 
on  to  the  rocks  below,  is  certainly  no  fable.  Spaniards 
assert  that  the  Lammergeir,  whose  food  principally  consists 
of  large  bones,  breaks  them  in  the  same  manner ;  whence 
they  have  given  the  bird  the  title  of  "  Bone-smasher."  I 
myself  have  often  observed  this  bird  rise,  time  aflier  time, 
froia  a  rock,  and  descend  again,  as  though  it  were 
occupied  in  taking  something  up  in  the  air  and  letting  it 
fall  again;  and  this,  to  me,  otherwise  inexplicable  pro- 
ceeding.  strengthens  my  beUef  in  the  above  assertion. 
Parasitical  birds  depend  on  the  weakness  or  carelessness 
of  other  birds  to  take  their  prey.  A  Kite  {Milvus  parasi- 
ticus)^ common  in  the  East,  pesters  Falcons,  Eagles,  and 
such  like,  with  such  bold  importunity,  that  these  throw 
them  a.  portion  of  their  booty.  The  Skuas  persecute 
other  Gulls  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  forced  to 
throw  up  the  prey  they  have  swallowed,  which  the 
former  immediately  pounce  upon.  Gannets  and  Terns 
do  the  same.  These  pirates  readily  distinguish  those 
birds  which  they  can  plague  with  impunity  from  those 
which  do  not  yield  to  their  persecutions.  When  several 
different  species  are  to  be  seen  Uving  together,  and  each 
has  to  look  sharp  after  his  food,  one  finds  numberless 
opportunities  of  observing  how  they  seek  to  over-reach 
one  another.  The  Laughing  Gulls,  in  the  Hamburg 
Zoological  Gardens,  which  are  allowed  their  Uberty,  keep 
a  regular  watch  over  the  diving  Ducks,  and  often  rob 
them  of  their  booty  as  soon  as  they  rise  to  the  surfetce. 
They  narrowly  observe  those  that  dive,  awaiting  the 
instant  of  their  return  to  the  surface,  at  which  moment 
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if  the  Dnck  has  sncceeded  in  catching  a  fish,  they  imme- 
diately dash  down  and  try  to  snatch  it  away :  this  they 
often  sncceed  in  doing,  for  the  diving  Ducks  are  in  the 
habit  always  of  swallowing  their  food  above  water ;  and, 
in  spite  of  repeated  diving  to  gain  time,  they  are  gene- 
rally unsnccessfal  in  their  attempts  to  save  their  dinner. 
Coots  are  as  active  and  quite  as  impudent  as  the  Gulls. 
I  have  seen  them  snatch  food  out  of  the  very  beaks  of  the 
Swans,  which  the  latter  had  just  brought  up  from  the 
bottom.     These  examples  which  I  have  quoted  are  by  no 
means  micommon.    Other  instances  have  been  observed 
which  are  still  more  remarkable.     A  friend  of  mine,  a 
clergyman  of  undoubted  veracity,  told  me  the  following 
charming  anecdote  of  a  tame  Magpie.     ^^  This  bird  had 
its  abode  among  the  Hens  and  Chickens  in  the  yard, 
though  mider  rather  disagreeable  circumstances,  owing 
to  its  being  chased  at  meal-times  by  the  Fowls,  &c.     In 
these  squabbles  the  Magpie  was  generally  attacked  by 
two  Hens  at  once,  and,  getting  the   worst  of  it,  had 
to    stand    by    and    see    his    enemies   feed, — unable   to 
Partake  of  the  feast  himself.     This  state  of  things  pro- 
ctnced  a  bitter  feeling,  which  soon  gave  the  spur  to  the 
Xlattiral  talent  for  artfulness  and  slyness,  so  inherent  in 
tlie  Magpie,  and  led  the  bird  to  substitute  roguery  for  the 
Btrength  he  did  not  possess.   His  tactics  were  these  : — ^he 
xxaw  began  the  quarrel  himself  while  the  Fowls  were 
Seeding ;  these,  angered  at  the  interruption  of  their  meal, 
IxDinediately  left  their  food  to  chastise  the  intruder,  who, 
liowever,  screaming  and  aggravating,  kept  hopping  away 
just  in  front  of  the  enraged  enemy,  till  he  had  at  last 
enticed    them    some  distance  from  their  food;    then, 
suddenly  taking  wing,  back  flies  Mr.  Magpie,  snaps  up  a 
fine  piece  of  potatOi  which  he  bears  off  in  triumph,  and 
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hides  up  in  his  store-house  under  a  barrel.  This  game  is 
carried  on  until  sufficient  provision  has  been  accumu- 
lated." The  Goose,  so  often  spoken  of  as  stupid, 
sometimes  gives  proof  of  a  character  quite  the  reverse.  A 
Gander  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  wheat-field ;  at  first 
the  bird  fed  with  the  greatest  nonchalance,  until  disco- 
vered and  repeatedly  driven  out;  after  which  he  only 
sought  the  field  and  fed  when  no  one  was  near.  Did 
any  person  approach  he  immediately  squatted  close  to  the 
ground  without  uttering  a  sound,  and  even  allowed  the 
whole  flock  of  village  Geese  to  pass  by  without  betraying 
himself. 

My  father  has  immortaUzed  the  intelligence  of  a 
Carrion  Crow  in  the  following  anecdote.  "As  genius 
distinguishes  individuals  among  men,*  so  cleverness 
raises  some  birds  far  above  their  fellows.  I  once  met 
with  a  genius  such  as  this  in  the  person  of  a  female 
Carrion  Crow,  which  had  built  her  nest  in  a  small 
wood  of  tall  .firs  and  beech  trees,  standing  about  200 
yards  distant  from  the  manor  of  Oberrenthendorf,  and 
some  800  from  my  dwelling.  When  this  bird  was  hungry 
she  showed  a  boldness  and  cleverness  which  astonished 
everybody,  and  caused  universal  consternation.  K  a 
flock  of  Geese  and  Goslings  were  not  very  carefally 
watched,  down  pounced  the  Crow,  seized  hold  of  any 
Uttle  Gosling  which  might  have  strayed  some  distance 
from  the  old  birds,  and,  killing  it  with  a  few  blows  of  the 
beak,  picked  it  up,  by  the  neck,  in  her  bill,  and  away  with 
it  to  her  young  at  home;  young  Ducks  and  Chickens 
shared  the  same  fate. 

**  One  day  a  servant  girl,  who  was  walking  in  a  garden, 
happened  to  lay  down  part  of  her  breakfast — a  nice  well- 
buttered  piece  of  bread  (she  had  just  finished  a  piece  of 
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the  Btaflf  of  life,  minus  the  butter !) — on  the  grass ;  the 

girl  had  not  gone  many  paces,  when  down  swoops  the 

Crow  from  a  tremendous  height,  picks  up  the  dainty 

sUce,  and  flies  away  with  the  same  to  her  nest,  utterly 

regardless  of  the   outcry  made  by  the  rightful  owner. 

In  those  days  the  farming  lads  on  the  estate  wore  the 

short  jackets,  then  the  fashion  in  those  parts,  and  always 

carried  their  breakfast  with  them  in  the  pockets  of  that 

garment.    When  the  sun  was  well  up  they  used  to  lay 

their  jackets  aside  on  the  bank  at  one  end  of  the  field,  so 

as  to  enable  them  to  plough  with  greater  comfort.     One 

fine  morning,  as  soon  as  the  men  were  far  enough  off, 

down  comes  our  friend  the  Crow,  pulls  out  one  lad's 

breakfast  and  flies  off  with  it.     The  despoiled  one  was 

Well  laughed  at  by  his  companions,  who  vowed  that 

they  would  take  very  good  care  and  not  be  robbed  in  a 

dmilar  manner.     The  next  day  they  laid  their  jackets 

^th  the  pockets  carefully  covered  up,  and  so  folded  as  to 

lie  quite  undermost.     This  tune  the  bird  quietly  allowed 

the  ploughmen  to  get  so  far  away  that  they  could  not  see 

the  bank,  owiug  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground ;  this 

done   the  Crow  descended,   turned  the  jackets  upside 

cLown,  and,  after  making  a  good  feed,  decamped  with  a 

nice  supply  for  her  family!    After  this  the  men  were 

obliged  to  weight  the  clothes  with  heavy  stones,  so  as  to 

prevent  the  bird  from  continuing  her  depredations. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  Crow  had  become  aware  of  the 
l)enefits  arising  from  inspection  of  the  men's  clothing; 
and  from  that  time  she  examined  every  jacket  she  came 
across  in  either  the  yard  or  the  out-buildings.  When  the 
shepherds  happened  to  have  any  pieces  of  bread  over 
from  their  breakfast,  they  used  to  put  it  in  the  pockets  of 
an  old  stable-jacket,  which  hung  at  the  open  stable-door. 
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The  Crow  wonld  mminage  oat  the  pockets  <rf  this  gument 
whenever  she  conld  approach  it  nnseen,  and  was  even 
known  to  fly  right  into  the  stable  in  search  of  booty. 

^^  This  creature,  nniversallT  detested,  was,  throogh  her 
nncommon  devemess,  an  endless  soorce  of  amnsement 
to  me,  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  I  was  repeatedly 
asked  to  shoot  her :  to  this  request,  however,  I  always 
tamed  a  deaf  ear.  How  coald  I  have  the  heart  to  pat  an 
end  to  sach  an  amusing  companion !  I  always  used  to 
think  of  the  old  proverb,  unfortunately  so  httle  acted 
upon :  ^  Little  rogues  are  hung,  when  great  ones  get  off 
with  impunity.'  So  I  let  her  live  in  peace  for  ten  long 
years." 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  many  similar  observa- 
tions are  made,  of  which  we  hear  nothing.  We  are,  also, 
still  too  httle  acquainted  with  the  mental  life  of  birds  to 
observe  everything  with  sufficient  care.  Truly,  indeed, 
must  the  bird 

"  Wirken  und  Btreben, 
Und  pflanzen  and  shaffen, 
Erlisten,  errafien, 
Wetten  and  wogen 
Das  Gluck  za  erjagen  " 

to  obtain  its  subsistence. 

Birds,  like  men,  calculate  and  act  in  companies.  I 
have  often  remarked  Pelicans  while  fishing,  and  noticed 
that  they  dislike  working  alone,  much  preferring  to  do  so 
in  company.  A  large  number  of  them  unite  together  for 
a  common  purpose :  they  form  an  extensive  half-circle 
across  the  entrance  of  shallow  bays  or  creeks,  and  then 
swim  slowly  towards  the  shore,  thus  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  all  fish  in  the  bay  into  deep  water.  In  the  Egyptian 
canals  a  flock  of  these  birds  would  separate  into  two 
divisions,  each  ahghting  at  either  end  of  a  certain  length 
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cf  canal,  and  then,  swimming  towards  each  other,  driye 
the  fish  before  them.  Hobby  Hawks  (Fdco  subbuteo)  will 
catch  Swallows  in  company,  which  they  could  not  do 
singly,  the  latter  being  too  quick  for  them,  so  one  of  the 
yaii  flies  above  the  enemy  and  the  other  below,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  intercept  the  Swallow  when  driven  towards 
it.  Books,  according  to  Naumann's  experience,  the 
most  destructive  enemies  of  the  cockchaffer,  shake  that 
destructive  beetle  from  the  boughs  of  trees,  while  others 
of  their  species  devour  the  fallen  prey:  this  must 
certainly  be  called  systematic  hunting ! 

We  have  known,  however,  other  quite  different  proofs 

of  reason  in  birds  from  the  examples  hitherto  given. 

Long  intercourse  with  the  most  gifted  of  these  creatures, 

especially  when  in  captivity,  gives  every  observer  the 

opportunity  of  witnessing  in  birds  what  to   him  has 

hitherto  appeared  incredible.   It  would  take  up  too  much 

space  were  I  to  relate  everything  bearing  upon  this 

subject  which  has  come  under  my  notice.     I  must, 

therefore,  limit  myself  to  some  few  striking  examples. 

h  is  well  known  with  what  ease  birds  may  be  taught  to 

poll  up  seed  in  a  Httle  bucket  hung  up  in  their  cage.     It 

is    equally  well  known  that  Canaries   may  be  trained 

to  go  through  some  portions  of  military  exercise :  they 

'^vill  carry  a  small  gun,  fire  it  off,  fall  down  and  lay  as 

ttough  dead,  &c.     These  accomplishments  give  us  just 

Oause  for  astonishment;    and  yet  they  are  nothing  in 

oomparison  with  those  of  other  birds.     A  trained  Falcon 

CiccompHshes  incomparably  more  than  a  tame  Canary  or 

Oreenfinch.     She  gives  the  lie  to  her  natural  character 

"vrhen  enlisted  in  man's  service ;  becomes,  like  the  dog, 

the  slave  of  her  lord ;  and  renounces  all  her  former  habits 

of  life  to  serve  him.     The  Falcon  does  not  serve  against 
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the  grain,  b^it  rather  widi  pkASore  and  exoltatioii,  and  is 
passionatelT  devoted  to  the  chase,  not  on  her  own 
ao&^nnt.  however,  but  for  her  mast€r"5,^-exactlT  as  is  the 
dog.  The  Chinese  Connorant  (Pkala^r^x^yrax  sinensis)  has 
to  catch  fish  for  the  cmrning  ''Celestial:"  its  master, 
however,  takes  care  to  pnt  a  ring  round  its  neck,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  same  from  being  swallowed.*  The  Falcon, 
however,  is  perfectly  free,  and  brings  the  captured  booty 
to  her  master,  without  helping  herself  to  the  smallest 
portion.  Such  conduct  can  onlv  be  accomplished  by 
cultivated  reason  exercising  undisputed  sway  over  natural 
inclination.  It  is  reason  which  teaches  a  good  Falcon  the 
ways  and  means  necessary  to  attack  and  overcome  animals, 
which  hitherto  she  has  never  molested.  The  migratory 
Falcons  of  Northern  Africa  (Falco  peregrinoides  and  F.  barmi'- 
acus)f  which  are  used  for  the  chase  by  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert,  stoop  at  the  head  of  the  antelope,  and  by  scream- 
ing and  flapping  their  wings  so  terrify  the  creature  as  to 
detain  it  until  the  hounds  come  up  to  finish  the  work. 
The  Hobby  Hawk,  so  celebrated  in  the  story  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  was  trained  by  a  Swiss  monk  to  such 
perfection  as  to  strike  wild  Geese.  The  bird  always  struck 
at  the  Goose's  neck,  where  it  held  on  and  severed  the 
jugular  vein,  which  naturally  caused  its  prey  to  bleed  to 
death,  and  then  fall  to  the  ground.  We  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  when  we  read,  that  in  olden  times  as  much  as 
a  thousand  florins  have  been  paid  for  a  well-trained 
Falcon;  or  that  Philip  Augustus  in  vain  offered  the 
Turks  a  thousand  gold  pieces  as  a  ransom  for  his 
favourite  Falcon,  which  had  escaped  during  the  siege  of 
Akkon;  neither  need  it  appear  so  very  shocking  to  us 
that  the  Bedouin  should  give  utterance  to  the  following 

*  Recent  travellers  do  not  confirm  this  statement. 
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proverb, — "  A  good  Falcon,  a  noble  hound  and  a  swift 
iorae  are  often  more  valuable  than  twenty  wives," — ^for 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  country  render  it  easy 
for  him  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  wife,  while  even  there  it  is 
extremely  diJQ&cult  to  obtain  one  of  the  above-named 
creatures  in  perfection. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  with  these  animals  their  reason 
becomes  awakened,  developed,  or  cultivated  by  their  con- 
tact with  man,  but  we  do  not  afi&rm  that  any  action  of  a 
bird,  which  is  to  us  incomprehensible,  is  originally  due 
to  man's  agency;  but,  simply,  that  birds  adopt  much  which 
is  in  harmony  with  their  altered  position  or  circumstances. 
My  tame  Ibises  used  always  to  walk  into  the  dining-room 
in  our  house,  at  E^rtoum,  the  moment  they  saw  the 
plates  and  dishes  carried  in,  because  they  were  fully 
aware  that  they  would  then  be  sure  to  have  some  share, 
in  the  entertainment.    If  we  did  not  immediately  give 
them  something,  they  would  hop  on  our  chairs  and  peck 
and  play  about  us,  nor,  indeed,  were  pleading  glances 
Wanting.   They  were  not  taught  this  by  anyone ;  like  our 
domestic  pets  they  soon  learnt  to  know  their  names,  and 
to  come  when  called.     Their  intelligence  showed  itself  in 
their  whole  demeanour,  and  reminded  me  very  much  of 
Von  Seyffertitz's  Crane,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
and  of  which  bird's  history  I  will  acquaint  my  readers  in 
tiie  words  of  its  owner : — 

"The  extraordinary  cleverness  and  trustful  character 

of  my  young  Cranes,"  writes  our  excellent  observer  to  my 

father,  "have  reached  such  a  degree  of  cultivation  that 

they  engage  the  attention  and  awake  the  astonishment  of 

aU  who  see  them.     In  a  very  short  time  they  not  only 

lost  all  fear  of  man  and  domestic  animals,  but  even 

Bought  the  companionship  of  the  former.    They  knew 
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exflctlj  all  the  houses  in  the  place  wherever  the  inhabi* 
tants  had  once  given  them  anything,  and  never  omitted  to 
pay  them  a  daily  visit.  Without  the  slightest  timidity 
they  entered  the  lower  rooms  of  our  house,  often  remain- 
ing there  some  time  and  feeding  out  of  the  same  dish 
with  a  very  large  pointer.  I  fed  them  three  times  a  day, 
and  they  were  thoroughly  aware  when  this  took  place ; 
they  arrived  at  the  proper  time  and  announced  them- 
selves by  screaming.  If  the  time  seemed  too  long  they 
marched  into  the  kitchen  and  waited  by  the  fire  until 
their  dinner  was  ready.  They  would  accompany  me  and 
others  in  our  walks,  following  us  like  dogs,  sometimes 
taking  a  flight  they  gambolled  about  in  the  air,  alight- 
ing  occasionaUy.  and  then  continued  to  accompany  ns. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  these  charming  creatures 
about  us/' 

One  of  these  two  birds  lost  its  life  through  an  unlucky 
accident,  so  that  the  male  of  the  pair  only  remained. 
Von  Seyflfertitz  relates  the  following  of  the  survivor: — 
**  During  the  winter  my  lonely  Crane  had  become  not 
only  more  beautiful,  but  had  greatly  improved  in  intelli- 
gence. His  bearing  had  become  more  dignified,  his 
manners  md  ways  more  droU  and  his  cleyemess  increased. 
He  had  got  over  the  loss  of  his  companion  and  accustomed 
to  solitude,  only  it  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  return 
to  the  business  of  active  life.  As  it  was  out  of  my  power 
to  replace  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  another  of  his 
own  species,  he  helped  himself :  he  chose  a  fresh  com- 
panion, with  whom  he  contracted  a  new  friendship,  which 
still  exists.  You  will  hardly  imagine  the  one  he  chose 
among  the  many  creatures  surrounding  him ;  it  was  none 
other  than  a  bull  on  our  estate. 

**  How  and  from  what  reason  the  friendship  sprang  I 
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cannot  exactly  make  out,  though  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  ball's  loud  bass  voice  produced  some  especial  effect. 
To  be  brief,  the  two  became  fast  friends  ere  spring  time ; 
the  Crane  accompanies  his  homed  favourite  daily  to  the 
pastures  and  often  visits  him  in  the  stable.    He  treats 
him  always  with  the  most  marked  deference  and  evidently 
considers  him  as  his  superior.     In  his  stable  he  stands 
respectful  and  erect  by  his  friend,  as  though  obliged  to 
await  his  orders ;  keeps  the  flies  off  him ;  answers  when  he 
roars ;  and  takes  every  possible  means  to  pacify  his  friend 
when  enraged.    When  the  bull  is  among  the  cattle  in  the 
yard  he  plays  the  part  of  adjutant — generally  walking 
about  two  paces  in  his  rear,  often  dancing  round  him, 
bowing  respectfully,  and  in  fact  behaving  in  so  droll  and 
comical  a  manner  that  no  one  could  look  on  without  laugh- 
ing.    In  the  afternoon  he  follows  the  bull  and  the  whole 
iierd  to  the  meadows,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles, 
and  returns  with  them  in  the  evening.   The  bird  generally 
follows  some  few  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  friend,  or  else 
Walks  alongside  of  him,  or  suddenly  precedes  him  and 
Urns  on  twenty  yards  or  more,  and  then  turning  round 
bows  down  before  his  august  companion  until  the  latter 
lias  come  up  with  him.     These  proceedings  are  carried 
on  through  the  whole  village,  to  the  intense  amusement 
of  the  inhabitants,  until  the  farmyard  is  reached,  when, 
^fter  repeated  bows  and  demonstrations  of  affection,  he 
tftkes  leave  of  his  respected  companion. 

"  This  bull  is,  however,  the  only  animal  on  this  estate 

^hich  he  treats  with  such  distinction.      Over  all  the  rest 

lie  asserts  his  superiority,  and  fully  understands  how  to 

xiphoid  it.     In  the  village,  and  especially  on  the  estate, 

lie  plays  the  overseer,  and  is  a  great  stickler  for  order ; 

he  acts  the  part  of  sheep-dog  to  the  herds  of  cattle. 

u 
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Among  the  poaltry  he  pennits  no  fighting ;  keeps  a  good 
watch  over  them ;  and  at  the  slightest  sign  of  a  fend  con- 
stitutes himself  arbitrator  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  punishes  the  delinquent  according  to  his  deserts. 
They  all  obey  him,  yet  he  never  conmiits  any  injustice ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  Uves  in  perfect  peace  with  all  well- 
conducted  animals.  He  cordially  detests  anything 
approaching  disquiet  or  quarrelling,  pxmishing  the  authors 
of  any  disturbance  according  to  their  size :  horses,  cows 
and  oxen  feel  the  fall  weight  of  his  beak,  while  Ducks  and 
Chickens  are  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  Geese 
and  Turkeys.  He  shows  in  these  cases  an  acuteness 
worthy  of  human  beings.  The  Turkeys  are  the  only 
creatures  which  ever  attempt  to  disregard  his  orders  or  to 
question  his  supremacy;  when  these  unite  together 
against  him  he  not  unfrequently  comes  off  second  best. 
Not  long  ago  he  found  a  Turkey-cock  and  a  Barn-door 
Fowl  fightiDg  together,  and  immediately  separated  the 
combatants;  the  Fowl  retired  without  opposition;  the 
Turkey,  however,  only  followed  his  example  after  a  fierce 
encounter  with  the  Crane,  in  which  he  got  worsted ;  as 
soon  as  the  Turkey  gave  in  the  Crane  returned  to  the 
Fowls,  sought  out  the  Cock  and  adnunistered  the  requisite 
chastisement.  He  looks  after  the  horses  in  the  yard, 
especially  when  standing  harnessed  to  a  cart  or  waggon ; 
ID  this  case  he  walks  straight  up  to  them,  looks  fixedly 
at  them,  and  if  they  show  signs  of  restiveness  he  slightly 
raises  his  wings,  stretches  his  head  and  neck  as  high  as 
he  can  and  screams  his  loudest ;  if  this  does  not  suffice 
he  inflicts  a  series  of  hearty  blows  with  his  beak.  Becently 
there  was  a  horse  and  cart  standing  in  the  yard;  the 
Crane  immediately  went  to  his  post ;  the  horse  began  to 
get  restive  and  would  not  obey,  and  the  bird  administered 
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Bncb  severe  pTmishment  as  to  make  the  horse's  nose 
bleed.  A  short  time  after  the  same  horse  was  again 
standing  harnessed  to  a  cart  in  the  yard,  when  the  Crane 
immediately  walked  up  to  him  as  before :  no  sooner, 
however,  did  he  make  his  appearance  than  the  horse 
recognized  him  directly,  and  turned  his  head  on  one  side 
to  shelter  his  nose,  whereupon  the  bird  made  him  a 
profosion  of  bows,  danced  round  him,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  testify  his  affection,  just  as  though  he 
desired  to  make  up  for  his  past  severity.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  his  bovine  friend,  the  Crane  had  never  before 
been  known  to  favour  any  Uving  creature  in  such  a 
manner ;  for  he  is  much  too  proud  to  associate  with  the 
mobocracy ! 

^^  Among  those  animals  most  forcibly  made  acquainted 

with  his  superiority  are  the  foals.     When  they  appear  in 

the  yard  he  gives  them  to  understand,  by  his  haughty 

nianner,  what  they  may  be  led  to  expect  if  they  do  not 

conduct  themselves  with  propriety.    So  as  to  keep  a  good 

watch  over  them  he  accompanies  them  everywhere,  and 

should  they  be  too  merry  and  jump  about  he  immediately 

P^ues  them  with  loud  cries   and  punishes  them  all 

^o^d.    He  often  runs  great  risk  of  being  kicked  or  run 

^^er,  but  manages,  however,  to  get  out  of  the  way  with 

P'eat  agiUty. 

**  He  keeps  the  cows  and  oxen  in  order  both  in  the  yard 
^d.  in  the  fields,  and  assists  to  drive  them  backwards 
^^  forwards,  and  always  separates  them  if  they  take  to 
"fitting  one  another.  If  they  refuse  to  obey  he  tries  the 
effect  of  his  loud-ringing  voice,  which  generally  so  alarms 
tt^em  that  they  speedily  take  to  flight.  In  the  fields  he 
>^^ejs  the  herd  together,  and  keeps  them  from  getting 
uito  mischief.     One  evening  he  brought  home,  unaided. 
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a  whole  herd  of  heifers,  and  di'ove  them  into  the  stable. 
This  bird  has  undertaken  so  many  jobs  that  he  is 
employed  the  whole  day  long, 

**  Kecently  he  returned  to  his  other  duties,  after  having 
assisted  in  driving  the  village  herd  of  cattle  to  the 
pasture.  In  passing  through  the  hamlet  he  found  some 
heifers  belonging  to  the  herd  which  had  remained  behind, 
whereupon  he  instantly  set  about  driving  them  down  to 
those  in  the  meadows ;  he  drove  them  safely  through  the 
village,  but  frightened  them  so  by  his  screams  and  blows 
with  the  beak  that  they  ran  away,  and  took  the  contrary 
direction  to  where  the  rest  of  the  herd  had  gone.  He  ran 
quickly  after  them  to  try  and  bring  them  back,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  chase  continued  for  over  two  miles,  finish- 
ing in  a  field  of  com  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
village,  where  the  cattle  and  their  feathered  herdsman 
were  pounded :  the  latter,  however,  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  caught,  but  returned  home,  disconsolate 
at  his  want  of  success. 

**  At  times  it  required  all  his  courage  and  cleverness  to 
carry  out  his  intentions.  I  had  the  pleasure  once  of 
witnessing  one  of  his  heroic  battles.  One  day  two  oxen 
chanced  to  break  into  our  garden ;  the  Crane  saw  them, 
and,  greatly  enraged  at  their  ill  manners,  ran  after  them 
as  fast  as  he  could,  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  nuisance  and 
severely  punish  the  trespassers.  He  immediately  tried  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  garden,  which  the  oxen,  confiding 
in  their  strength,  did  not  seem  to  see.  Neither  screams 
nor  blows  of  the  beak  had  any  eJBfect  at  the  commence- 
ment, for  the  oxen,  enraged  at  the  latter,  kept  savagely 
charging  the  Crane,  without  showing  the  shghtest  signs 
of  any  intention  of  retreating.  I  felt  anything  but  com- 
fortable in  the  matter.   The  bird,  however,  did  not  evince 
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the  slightest  signs  of  fear ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a 
bold  front  to  the  enemy.  It  was  now  a  tremendous 
battle ;  the  oxen  charged  the  bird,  seeking  evidently  to 
transfix  him  with  their  horns.  He  avoided  their  blows, 
however,  with  the  greatest  address,  springing  either  up 
in  the  air  or  on  one  side,  and,  advancing,  greeted  one 
and  the  other  with  a  shower  of  blows  on  the  head  from 
his  powerful  beak.  At  last  the  oxen  were  beaten,  as  they 
received  blow  after  blow,  without,  on  their  side,  having 
been  able  to  return  a  siogle  one.  Thus  they  lost 
courage ;  and,  feeling  themselves  worsted,  took  to  flight, 
followed  by  their  victorious  adversary. 

''To  US  he  behaves  in  the  most  polite  and  amiable 
manner.     "When  hungry  he  generally  presents  himself 
under  my  mother's  window,  who  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
him,  and  feeds  him  several  times  during  the  day.     Here 
he  calls :  if  he  is  not  heard  he  enters  the  house,  calling 
louder  and  louder,  till  at  last  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
titchen,  where  he  seeks  his  friend  and  caterer,  the  cook, 
to  whom  he  details  his  requirements.     He   shows  his 
pleasure  at  her  appearance  by  uttering  the  familiar  cry, 
*  Coor,  coor,  coor,  coor,'  and  makes  her  understand,  by  all 
ixianner  of  antics,  how  he  wishes  to  be  fed.     If  he  wants 
bits  of  bread  from  the  hand,  which  is  his  principal  food, 
he  points  to  it  with  his  beak ;  should  he,  however,  wish 
to  be  fed  on  the  floor,  he  lays  a  piece  down  there,  and 
then  she  must  throw  all  the  rest  there.    This  bird  always 
ahows  most  obedience  to  my  mother  and  her  servant,  and 
he  misses  the  latter  immediately  she  is  absent,  in  which 
case  he  seeks  her  with  the  greatest  dihgence,  stealing 
into  the  house  and  under  her  window,  Ustening  atten- 
tively for  the  sound  of  her  voice  or  her  footstep,  for  he 
recognizes  the  latter  from  afar.    While  young  the  cook 
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was  always  obliged  to  carry  him  to  his  sleeping-place, 
owing  to  his  great  dislike  to  going  there  himself.  If  the 
weather  was  bad  he  liked  to  be  taken  to  bed  early ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  fine,  he  would  hide  up  in  the  evening 
at  the  approach  of  his  keeper.  Now  he  no  longer  seeks 
her  assistance  but  his  friendship  for  her  is  still  the  same, 
and  it  is  only  when  she  allows  him  to  call  in  vain  for  his 
food,  when  hungry,  that  he  shows  his  displeasure. 

'*  He  is  never  ungrateful  to  those  who  are  kind  to  him. 
An  insult  from  a  friend  he  regards  with  the  greatest 
indignation,  though  he  never  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to 
retaUate  in  an  indignant  manner,  and  soon  either  forgets 
or  forgives  the  injury  done  him.  His  poUteness  to 
women  is  not  to  be  denied,  always  treating  them  with 
deference ;  he  reposes  the  utmost  trust  in  them,  and  will 
undergo  anything  at  their  hands,  even  insult,  without 
resenting  it.  With  strangers,  however,  he  behaves  quite 
differently.  I  once  saw  him  hunting  after  insects  among 
the  plants  in  a  garden.  The  owner  of  the  garden,  catch- 
ing him  at  his  work,  chastised  him  with  a  good  blow 
of  his  stick.  Insulted  in  the  highest  degree,  the  Crane 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  springing  close  to 
the  man  began  screaming,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  this?'  As  he  only  received  a  further 
thrashing  by  way  of  answer,  he  pocketed  his  indignation 
for  the  moment,  and  retired  from  the  field.  With  injured 
pride  the  bird  walked  to  a  bridge  over  a  ditch,  some 
distance  from  the  garden,  over  which  his  adversary  had 
to  pass  on  his  return  home.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
appeared  walking  towards  him,  the  bird  advanced  from  a 
distance  with  haughty  strides,  and  loud  cries,  declaring 
war.  He  rushed  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and 
sought  to  dispute  the  passage,  and  the  man  was  obliged 
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fidrly  to  cut  his  wfty  past,  in  doing  which  he  received 
severe  punishment  from  the  bird's  beak;  the  Crane 
following  him  right  up  to  the  door  of  his  house.  Since 
the  event  the  bird  has  remained  at  open  feud  with  his 
insulter,  and  never  allows  him  to  pass  by  without 
interruption." 

These  are  sketches  from,  so  to  speak,  the  mental  life 
of  a  bird,  which  have  had  an  acute  observer  for  their 
describer.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no 
explanation.  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  wished  to  give 
them  in  an  abridged  form,  and  have,  therefore,  been 
obliged  to  relate  in  detail.  They  will,  however,  I  fancy, 
convince  the  greatest  unbehever  that  birds  are  possessed 
of  reason ;  and  I  will  furnish  my  converts  with  another 
amusing  anecdote.  It  relates  to  a  talking-bird,  and  goes 
to  prove  that  reason  alone  renders  such  skill  possible. 
The  relator  is,*  or  rather  was,  a  warm  friend  of  my 
father's,  an  excellent  observer  of  birds,  and  for  many 
years  a  coUaborateur  with  my  father  in  several  of  his 
irorks.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  most  wonderfol  creature  I  have  seen  for  many 

J^ears  is  a  Gray  Parrot  {Psittacus  erythacus)  belonging  to  a 

clergyman  of  this  town  (Salzburg).     The  talking,   and 

Btill  more,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  reason 

^jid  power  of  discrimination  in  this  bird,  border  almost 

On  the  marvellous.    I  have  known  it  for  upwards  of  four 

^ears,  but  it  is  only  in  this  year  (1835)  that  I  have  had  a 

favourable  opportunity  of  observing  it  more  narrowly  than 

\3ef0re.    I  took  several  people  to  see  it,  and  one  and  all 

if?ere  agreed  that  it  was  a  marvellous  creature,  and  that 

they  had  never  seen  such  a  bird  before,  nor  had  they 

believed  it  possible  such  a  one  could  be  found.   Although 

*  Coimt  Conn^  Droitaomont,  Imp.  Master  of  the  Kobes,  at  Vienna. 
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I  often  listened  to  the  bird  for  hours  together,  yet  I  conld 
not  understand  everything  it  said  in  a  single  visit,  for  it 
talked  a  great  deal  too  much,  and,  if  in  the  humour,  was 
not  silent  a  moment  during  the  whole  afternoon, 

*'  This  bird  is  now  six  and  a  half  or  seven  and  a  half 
years  old :  it  talks,  sings,  and  whistles  like  a  man,  and 
imitates  the  human  voice  so  accurately,  that  if  a  person 
hears  it  in  the  next  room  the  bird  causes  the  most 
singular  and  comical  misunderstanding ;  inasmuch  as  it 
always  gives  the  true  tone  and  correct  expression  of 
greeting,  threatening,  fear,  tenderness,  &c, :  it  is  exces- 
sively entertaining  to  hsten  to  it,  for  one  would  think 
that  several  people  were  talking  together.  One  is  all  the 
more  readily  deceived  by  its  way  of  answering  any 
question  addressed  to  it  in  the  most  apposite  manner ;  it 
will  often  vary  its  answers  in  this  way,  when  addressed 
by  anyone.  It  also  shows  great  talent  as  an  improvisatorej 
and  often  says  things  which  no  one  can  remember  ever 
to  have  taught  it ;  this  is  owing  to  some  passing  remark 
made  in  its  presence,  which  it  has  caught,  and  practises 
when  alone.  One  morning  its  owner  received  a  visit  from 
a  brewer,  and  addressed  his  visitor  thus :  —  *  Good- 
morning,  Mr,  brewer,'  &c. ;  whereupon  the  bird  imme- 
diately calls  out:  *  Good-morning,  Mr,  brewer;  your 
humble  servant,  Mr.  brewer.'  And  this  it  repeated 
several  times,  until  it  uttered  the  sentence  without  a 
mistake.  Upon  this  achievement  it  immediately  signified 
its  pleasure  by  a  loud  cry  of  triumph ;  and  this  was  its 
usual  mode  of  signifying  its  success.  A  native  of  the  place 
once  said  to  it,  '  Polly  is  a  witch '  (a  local  term  for  dolt) ; 
the  bird  immediately  answered,  'I  am  not  a  witch.' 
This  can  naturally  be  only  ascribed  to  its  memory  and 
power  of  comprehension,  for  it  is  customary  in  Salzburg 
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to  call  a  person  a  witch  by  way  of  abuse,  in  preference  to 
any  other  epithet,  such  as  dolt  or  idiot.    To  this  the 
person  thus  addressed  naturally  answers  in  the  phrase 
used  by  the  Parrot ;  and,  doubtless,  the  bird  had  heard 
this  phrase,  and  pondered  over  it.    I  have  also  heard  it 
say  to  its  master,  on  his  repeating  to  it  in  a  loud  tone 
some  words  which  it  had  not  pronounced  properly :  *  Don't 
holloa  so;  I  heard  you.'    This  answer  was,  doubtless, 
not  the  production  of  its  own  imagination,   yet  how 
admirably  had  it  stored  the  words  in  its  memory,  and 
leprodnced  them  on  the  right  occasion.    In  like  manner 
it  would  call  out  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning  when 
breakfast  was  laid  in  an  adjoining  room :  *  Cocoa,  bread ; 
cocoa,  bread;   thou  shalt  have  some  soon;'   until  he 
received  his  share.    When  dinner  was  being  laid  in  one 
or  other  of  the  rooms  it  would  immediately  call  out: 
'Let  ns  go  to  dinner;  come,  go  to  dinner.'    On  hearing 
the  big  bell  of  the  cathedral,  whose  notes  summoned  his 
master  to  the  choir,  it  would  call  out:  'I'm  off;  God 
bless  yon.'    On  all  other  occasions  it  would  call  out 
good-humouredly :    *  God  be  with  thee.*     If,  however, 
etrangers  were  present,  it  would  say  at  their  departure :  * 
*God  be  with  you.'     This    proves    how  accurately  it 
hatched  everything  that  took  place  in  the  house.    If 
anyone  knocked  at  the  door,  it  would  call  out  in  a  tone 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  man's  voice :  '  Come  in.' 
On  the  entrance  of  the  stranger  it  would  say :  *  Your 
humble  servant  awaits  your  orders;   it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  that  I  have  the  honour,'  &c.     Sometimes  it 
would  bite  in  two,  or  upset,  something  in  its  cage ;  upon 
which  it  would  say :  *  No ;  don't  bite ;  keep  quiet.   What 

*  Tbas  lecognizing  the  distinotioD,  between  a  friend  and  an  acquaintance,  by  the 
ttmal  Oennan  phraseology. 

X 
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hast  thon  done  now?  thon  rasca],  thou  scamp;  wait 
awhile,  and  I'll  give  thee  a  thrashing/  There  was  a 
little  bell  hanging  np  in  its  cage,  which  it  would  often 
ring,  and  then  it  would  call  out:  'Who's  that  ring- 
ing?' ...  *  Polly's  ringing.'  K  its  master  asked,  *  What 
is  the  dog  saying  ? '  it  would  immediately  bark ;  should 
he  say,  'Whistle  to  the  dog,'  it  would  whistle  to  the 
animal  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  should,  and  then 
caU  out :  '  Ah !  the  dog  is  there ;  it's  a  pretty  dog ;  what 
a  pretty  dog  it  is.'  Just  in  the  same  way  if  told  to  shoot, 
it  would  say,  'bang!'  forthwith;  he  made  the  sound 
'  puff.'  He  also  had  his  own  words  of  command,  such 
as  '  halt,'  '  dress,'  '  attention,'  '  make  ready,'  '  present,' 
'  fire, — ^bang ! '  *  Bravo ;  bravissimo ! '  It  would,  however, 
often  omit  the  word  '  fire ; '  when  it  would  neyer  exclaim, 

*  Bravo,  bravissimo ! '  as  though  conscious  of  its  mistake. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  ill  for  twelve  days;  and  aU  the 
time  it  was  unable  to  utter  a  sound.  During  the  first 
days  of  its  convalescence,  however,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  it  to  say  '  bang."  It  would,  on  such 
occasions,  always  make  a  pause  after  the  word  '  fire,' 
before  it  began  again  to  repeat,  *  halt,'  *  dress,'  *  atten- 
tion,' &c.  It  would  often  whistle  as  though  for  some«« 
body,  and  then  call  out :  *  Mr.  neighbour,  stop  a  bit  I '  It 
imitates  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Cockatoo  to  perfection.  It 
says :  *  God  save  the  Emperor ;  long  live  the  Emperor ; ' 

*  Where  dost  thou  come  from  ; '  *  Beg  pardon,  your  grace  ; 
I  thought  you  were  a  bird ; '  *  Give  me  a  kiss,  a  dainty 
kiss,'  when  it  would  make  the  sound  with  its  beak.  At 
another  time  it  would  say :  '  Prayers ;  let  us  go  to 
prayers.'  *  Let's  go  to  the  window,'  a  favourite  place  of 
his.      *  Reverend    sir,    give    me    an    almond,    please.' 

*  Captain,   my  compliments  to  you,   captain.'     *  Churl^ 
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rascal,  clod-hopper,  poacher,  move  on.  Do  you  mean  to 
go,  or  not  ?  Wait,  you  rascal,  you  dolt,  you  execrable 
wretch,  you — '  *  Bravo,  Polly!  good,  Polly.'  'What, 
pull  my  hair ;  pull  my  hair ;  oh,  eh ; '  as  if  it  were  being 
roughly  treated :  *  pull  my  hair ;  wait  you  rascal.'  *  Ah ! 
ah !  such  is  life !  and  such  a  life.'  It  laughs  just  like  a 
man.  After  its  iUness  it  would  exclaim  in  a  melancholy 
tone :  *  Ah,  Polly  is  sick ;  poor  Polly's  sick.  Dear,  dear ; 
and  this  is  poor  Poll.' 

"  This  bird's  master  had  a  Quail ;  and  the  first  time 

the  Parrot  heard  it  call,  it  turned  towards  it  and  shouted : 

*  Bravo,  Polly  I  bravo.'     It  would  give  the  notes  of  a 

chord,  and  whistle  the  scale  in  tune,  both  up  and  down, 

clearly  and  with  ease,  though  occasionally  half  a  tone 

flat  or  sharp.    It  would  also  whistle  one  or  two  airs  in 

strong  and  wonderfully  pure  tones ;  then  it  would  sing, 

in  a  low  beautiful  voice :  *  Oh,  poor  Polly ; '  and  equally 

well  the  following  song :    *  0  Pitzigi,  0  Pitzigi,  bias' 

anstatt  meiner  Fagott,'  &c.     To  teach  it  to  sing,  short 

phrases  were  selected,  which  it  could  clearly  speak ;  for 

instance :    *  Is  the  pretty  Poll  there  ? '     *  Is  the  lovely 

i^olly  there  ?  yes,  yes.'    It  could  also  repeat  a  number  of 

other  short  phrases,  such  as  :  *  Good-night ; '  *  get  up ; ' 

*  Polly  must  leave  the  room ; '  and  the  Uke.    AU  this 

^oes  to  show  its  great  powers  of  comprehension,  and  its 

"Wonderful  faculty  of  understanding  and  rendering  dis- 

%mctly  the  meaning  of  all  it  hears  said. 

"  As  this  bird  is  excessively  tame,  and  is  allowed  to 

run  all  about  the  house,  one  need  only  say  to  it :  *  Polly, 

go  into  your  house ;  we're  going  to  the  window.'     When 

it  inmiediately  answers :    *  Go  home,  go  home ;   come 

on ; '  and,  forthwith,  it  climbs  the  ladder,  and  goes  to  its 

cage." 
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After  narrating  such  fiEicts  as  these,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  farther  on  the  subject  of  reason  in  birds.  My 
readers  will  now,  one  and  all,  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  words  spoken  by  the  chamois  hunter  in  Schiller's 
•  William  TeU  •/— 

'*  Toa're  joking  now.    A  beast  deToid  of  reason. 
That* a  easy  saicL    But  beasta  hate  loaaon,  feoo ; 
And  that  we  know " 


^ 


! 
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DISPOSITION. 

*'  Ihm  gaben  die  Oottar  das  reine  Gemiith 
Wo  die  Welt  sich,  die  ewige,  spiegelt." 

SCHILLEB. 

Whoever  has  listened    to  a  bird's    song  with  any 

degree  of  intelligence,  has  assuredly  been  able  to  read 

tlie  little    creature's   heart  through    its    spirit-stirring 

mdody.     Indeed,  the  word  song  sufl&ces  in  itself  to 

prove  the  joyousness  and  bUthesome  disposition  of  this 

happy  being.    But  I  must  here  take  the  opportunity  to 

^ate  much  that  is  so  charming  as  to  forbid  silence. 

I^oubtless,  song  is  the  very  flower  of  feeling  in  its  prime ; 

it  may  i)e  objected  that  it  is  only  the  awakening  to  life  of 

the  heart's  love  in  the  opposite  sex,  and  can  only,  in  this 

Aspect,  be  regarded  as  an  amatory  instinct.  I  do  not  feel 

^^posed  to  contradict  this ;  although  I  have  somewhat  to 

^d  to  the  objection,  for  the  song  of  the  bird,  as  the 

®^pert  well  knows,  is  the  echo  and  reflection  of  the  carols 

^^  spring;  a  bird  singing  is  its  triumphant  harbinger. 

After  the  cheering  sun  is  gone,  the  song  is  no  longer 

*^^ard.    Even  in  the  heyday  of  love,  when  his  warm  rays 

"^am  forth,  the  glance  and  glitter  of  the  spring  touch 

^e  bird  to  its  heart's  core,  and  it  pours  forth  its  soul  in 

^pturous  songs  of  praise  to  that  life-giving  power.  Love 

tei]][iains  the  same,  whether  in  the  sweltering  heat  of 
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noon,  or  in  the  cooler  hours  of  eventide ;  but  the  hues  of 
the  rosy  dawn,  and  the  tints  of  glowing  eve,  are  mirrored 
in  the  minstrers  breast ;  and  thus  its  song  rings  out  in 
tones  so  clear  and  well  sustained.  What  wealth  of 
feeling  is  expressed  by  song,  I  need  not  attempt  to  tell 
my  readers. 

But,  besides  song,  we  have  other  tokens  to  prove  that 
birds  are  richly  endowed  with  a  kindly  disposition :  their 
love  to  their  young,  and  affection  for  their  mates  ;  their 
pity  for  the  weaker  of  their  class  or  species ;  and  their 
gratitude  for  benefits  received.  Of  these  several  traits, 
I  will  relate  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  which  have 
been  collected. 

I  shall  have  to  speak  of  their  love  for,  and  fidelity  to, 
their  mates,  further  on;  but  here  give  only  a  cursory 
glance  on  the  subject.  "  German  poets,"  says  Schomberg, 
"  not  aware  of  the  tender  love  existing  between  a  pair  of 
Love  Birds,  have  chosen  Doves  as  the  type  of  pastoral 
love ;  but  how  far  does  the  tenderness  of  these  fall  short 
of  the  love  shown  by  the  former !  In  them  we  find  the  most 
perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  action  combined : 
if  one  eats,  the  other  eats  also ;  if  one  bathes,  the  other 
accompanies  it ;  if  the  male  cries,  forthwith  the  female 
chimes  in ;  is  one  ill,  the  other  feeds  it.  No  matter  how 
many  of  these  little  birds  may  be  assembled  on  a  tree, 
each  one  keeps  with  its  mate ;  and  they  never  separate.'' 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  lovely  creatures  rarely 
survive  the  death  of  their  companion.  They  pine  away 
visibly  when  cruel  fate  dissolves  the  marriage  bond; 
rarely  touch  food  again ;  scarce  utter  a  sound ;  or,  if  they 
do,  its  tone  is  most  piteous ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  follow 
the  loved  one  gone  before.  The  same  thing  has  been 
often  remarked  amongst  all  gregarious  birds,  and  some- 
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limes,  also,  in  others.  We  even  know  an  example,  where 
a  female  Owl  pined  to  death  after  the  demise  of  her  mate 
and  companion  of  many  seasons.  Clinging  ajSection,  like 
this,  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  life-long  attachment.  Here, 
at  least,  we  find  no  trace  of  selfishness ;  the  one  finds  its 
happiness  only  where  the  other  takes  its  part ;  each  hves 
for  the  other. 

No  less  noble  is  a  bird's  love  for  its  young ;  no  mother 
cordd  be  more  tender  or  devoted  to  her  children.  To 
tiiiiik  that  this  child  of  Ught,  whose  very  Ufe  is  hght, 
will  bury  itself  for  weeks  together  away  from  that  Ught, 
in  order  to  brood  o'er  its  young !  Love  engenders  that 
mystic  influence  which  awakens  life  in  the  sleeping 
genn ;  love  teaches  to  forget  all,  to  forego  anything  and 
eyerything,  so  as  to  accomplish  this  noble  task.  We 
once  killed  a  Magpie  that  was  breeding  in  our  garden. 
We  had  shot  at  her  several  days  before,  and  as  we 
thought  without  eflfect,  but  it  was  not  so;  the  charge 
^  penetrated  the  dense  mass  of  nest,  and  had  lodged 
deep  in  the  mother's  breast :  the  blood  streaming  from 
the  wound  by  no  means  chilled  the  maternal  love  ;  she, 
though  mortally  wounded,  had  forgotten  both  herself  and 
^^  pain  in  her  love  for  her  nestUngs. 

Such  sublime  affection  is  not  always  confined  to  their 
^^  offispring  alone;  comprehensive,  it  extends  and 
^braces  others  of  even  a  different  species.  Nay,  she 
Vouchsafes  her  love  to  little  strangers  when  her  pity  is 
^^<iited.  The  stronger  support,  guide,  and  nourish  the 
^^ak,  while  the  healthy  take  care  of  the  sick ;  the  elder 
'^^thers  and  sisters  help  to  bring  up  the  younger.  Some 
^cies  are  left  in  their  childhood  to  the  care  of  utter 
strangers, — a  care  which  is  readily  accorded  them.  Out 
o£  many  instances  observed  I  will  only  narrate  one  or  two 
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which  bear  upon  the  question  of  such  fostering  care  oi 
orphan  young. 

The  history  of  our  Cuckoo  and  its  youth  is  probabl] 
well  known  to  every  one.  This  wild  rapacious  bird  layi 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  over  a  large  are& 
leaving  them  to  the  care  of  strange  mothers,  mosU] 
our  lesser  singing  birds,  which  both  hatch  and  rear  them. 
Each  visit  of  the  Cuckoo,  though  destructive  to  the 
brood  of  the  foster-mother,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
care  and  love  with  which  they  treat  their  foster-child^ 
whose  outrageous  appetite  they  gratify  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  All  members  of  the  Cuckoo's  family  are 
brought  up  as  foundlings,  and  many  touching  examples 
are  known  of  foster-mother  love.  To  give  an  instance : — 
A  Water  Wagtail  had  made  her  nest  in  a  hollow  tree, 
the  opening  of  which,  though  large  enough  to  admit 
herself,  was  not  so  for  the  Cuckoo ;  in  spite  of  this  the 
female  of  the  latter  had  laid  her  egg  in  the  nest.  In  due 
process  of  time  the  egg  was  hatched,  and  the  ungratefiil 
foster-son,  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  Water 
Wagtail's  family,  grew  so  large  that  he  filled  the  entire 
nest,  and  when  fit  to  fly  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
hole.  On  this  account  the  warm-hearted  little  bird  that 
had  reared  the  young  Cuckoo  continued  to  feed  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  far  into  the  autumn;  till,  at 
length,  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  ornithologist  Thiene- 
mann.  He  relates  this  as  a  fact,  and  states  positively 
that,  at  the  time  he  discovered  the  prisoner  and  its 
devoted  nurse,  most  of  the  other  Water  Wagtails  had 
migrated;  thus  pity  had  caused  the  foster-mother  to 
forego  her  usual  habits,  and  forsake  her  kindred !  In  the 
case  of  the  Cuckoo,  the  foster-parent,  doubtless,  under- 
takes this  extra  care  under  the  influence  of  compassion: 
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alone  and  of  its  own  free  will  it  willingly  accepts  this 
ilroablesome  responsibility.    My  father  observed  a  nest  of 
young  Titmice  {Parus  major),  probably  orphans,  nnder 
the  care  of  a  Marsh  Tit,  which  latter  not  only  fed,  but 
£^ded   and  warned  them  when  danger  was  near,   as 
though  they  were  her  own.     These  orphans,  moreover, 
obeyed  their  foster-mother  with  the  greatest  readiness 
and  exactitude ;  they  perfectly  understood  her  call-notes 
and  warning  cry,  though  strange  to  them,  and  would 
seek  shelter  near  her  of  their  own  accord.    A  forester  with 
-^hom  we  are  well  acquainted  once  saw  a  Water  Wagtail 
oarry  food  to  some  young  Redstarts.    I  myself  have  seen 
tJie  young  of  the  Reed  Warbler  fed  by  a  Sedge  Warbler. 
;^aumann  tells  us  that  Moorhens  take  the  most  jealous  care 
4Dt  their  young :  they  keep  them  always  in  sight,  giving 
-framing  of  every  impending  danger.    My  father  remarked, 
^kfter  repeated  experiments,  that  captive  Warblers  would 
-cmhesitatingly  rear  young  ones  if  placed  in  the  same  cage 
-wfiih  them,  and  now  and  then  the  young  of  the  first  brood 
wU  rear  those  of  the  second  in  the  wild  state  1      Thus 
tiey  take  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  bringing  up  from  off 
tie  shoulders  of  the  parents,  and,  though  barely  inde- 
pendent themselves,  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  those  still 
^0x6  helpless.    A  young  Eared  Owl  brought  up  nestlings 
of  the  same  species,  when  its  parents  had  been  killed ;   a 
fledgling  Kingfisher  undertook  the  rearing  of  two  half- 
gi'own  young  ones ;  and  an  old  Hen  often  plays  the  part  of 
Mother  to  orphan  Chickens.     Ducklings  confided  to  the 
^^^^e  of  Hens  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  and  at  the  same 
^^^^aoe  I  will  give  a  very  remarkable  anecdote  relating  to 
^   case  of  the  above.     A  sohtary  Goose  used  to  take 
c^Viarge  of  some  Ducklings  when  the  Hen  brought  them 
^  the  water — ^where  she  could  not  follow  them:    the 
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former  even  allowed  the  anxious  foster-mother  to  get  on 
her  back  and  thus  hazard  a  voyage  on  an  element  fraught 
with  perils  to  herself,  in  order  that  she  might  be  near  the 
children  of  her  adoption. 

All  the  above  anecdotes  refer  only  to  the  care  exercised 
towards  young  birds  by  their  elders,  and  bear  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  watching  and  assistance  rendered  by  full- 
grown  birds  to  one  another  in  times  of  sickness  and  distress. 
I  can,  however,  furnish  proofs  of  the  latter.  Every  sports- 
man is  well  aware  that  a  covey  of  Partridges  will  return  to 
their  wounded  companions,  and  regulate  their  movements 
so  as  to  suit  the  pace  of  their  less  fortunate  friends.  Books 
immediately  come  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  their  own  species;  an  Alpine  Crow,  whose  wing  I 
had  broken  by  a  shot,  was  fed  by  its  relations.  The  male 
of  a  migrating  pair  remained  behind  to  tend  its  sick 
partner,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate.  Nay, 
more,  pity  will  even  subdue  enmity.  A  zealous  bird- 
fancier,  who  lived  in  our  village,  possessed  two  male 
Robins  which  were  excessively  jealous,  and  constantly 
passed  their  time  in  pecking  and  fighting  each  other. 
During  one  of  their  chases  round  the  room,  one  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  a  leg;  the  conduct  of  the  other 
changed  immediately ;  he  put  aU  enmity  aside,  approached 
the  sufferer  in  the  most  kindly  manner  possible,  hopped 
around  it  all  the  time  uttering  cries  of  pity,  and  finally 
ended  by  bringing  it  food,  even  his  tit-bits,  meal-worms, 
etc.,  which  he  would  no  longer  keep  for  himself,  but 
brought  them  aU  to  his  sick  comrade :  the  latter  accepted 
this  care  and  allowed  itself  to  be  tended  by  its  former 
rival.  .  It  recovered  perfectly,  and  gratitude  took  such 
deep  root  in  its  heart  that  it  was  never  known  again  to 
quarrel  with  its  benefactor. 
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For  a  ]r.»fL  • '         "lis  anecdote  was  a  solitary  example, 
Mr  .1  -lion  I M  ■.  we  received  b, pendant  to  the  same  from 

'  f  in  li    -^  , .  1  friend  of  ours,  Herr  Von  Pietruvsky, 

0:1 1  I '  sessed  two  tame  Linnets,  both  males : 

Ithese  TV* '  sworn  enemies  and  were  continually 

«.u:i;i\.'i  ome  time  the  stronger  of  the  two  was 

diM.h  '\  ump    in    the    legs,    when    the    other 

:itiii:.{lis/i'  )t  the  old  grudge  and  fed  its  enemy 

.::a    n>:a    '  its    own    crop.      The    same    observer 

•  :  *>*1   a   :.  mule,  a  cross  between  a  Canary  and 

<r. LiiiMilj.  fed  its  mother  during  a  whole  winter, 

ill:*  :•  *.h    1  •  .d  become  quite  exhausted  by  the  arduous 

duties  of  the  breeding-season.  In  the  following  winter 
Pietruvsky  placed  the  two  in  a  large  cage,  together  with 
sixteen  other  birds,  when  the  daughter  again  resumed  her 
work  of  love,  and  nourished  the  parent  bird.  Freiherr 
von  Seyffertitz  kept  a  Golden  Eagle  in  a  cage,  which  they 
fed  with  suitable  animals,  both  Uve  and  dead.  Once  the 
keeper  gave  the  Eagle  a  Buzzard,  which  he  had  just 
caught :  the  Eagle  looked  upon  the  victim  with  a  murderous 
glance,  ruffled  its  plumage,  drew  itseK  proudly  together, 
and  with  a  scream  appeared  to  entertain  the  design  of 
rushing  upon  its  feeble  adversary.  The  eye  of  the 
Buzzard  had  watched  in  mortal  terror  these  preparations 
for  its  destruction,  and  looking  imploringly  up  at  the 
powerful  foe  before  it,  the  bird  uttered  a  loud  and  agonizing 
cry.  The  Eagle  remained  for  some  time  motionless ;  sud- 
denly, however,  pity  conquered  thirst  for  blood ;  to  be  brief, 
it  not  only  allowed  the  Buzzard  to  live,  but  soon  after 
became  its  fast  friend  and  willingly  shared  with  it  both 
meat  and  drink.  It  so  happened  one  day,  after  these  two 
birds  had  lived  together  for  some  time  very  happily,  that 
the  Buzzard  contrived  by  some  means  to  effect  its  escape ; 
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its  companion  took  this  so  to  heart  that  it  refosed  its 
food,  and  only  recovered  its  spirits  on  the  reappearance  of 
the  Buzzard,  which,  unhappily  for  itself,  had  the  ini&- 
fortune  to  he  recaptured. 

Certainly,  from  all  sides  anecdotes  similar  to  those  jtidl^ 
related  might  he  collected,  giving  proofs  of  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  hirds  under  similar  circumstances.  We 
cannot  help  remarking,  amongst  all  hirds  which  are  kept 
in  captivity,  their  proneness  to  foster  or  nurse  others,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  show  their  affection.  A 
striking  example  of  mutual  tenderness  occurred  between 
two  members  of  my  menagerie  in  Africa, — a  monkey 
and  a  Hombill, — ^which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the 
bird.  The  monkey  was  chained  and  the  bird  free,  yet 
the  latter  would  often  go  of  its  own  accord  and  seek 
the  former,  and  allow  it  to  treat  it  almost  roughly,  raise 
its  feathers  one  by  one,  and  the  like,  as  monkeys  are 
wont  to  do  when  freeing  their  friends  from  disagreeable 
lodgers.  The  Hombill,  in  spite  of  everything,  preserved 
its  affection  for  its  friend.  Between  men  and  birds  the 
most  touching  instances  of  attachment  have  taken  place  in 
cases  where  the  former  have  understood  how  to  treat  and 
appreciate  the  latter,  which  are  among  the  most  gratefiQ 
creatures  of  creation.  They  are  sad  and  thoughtful  when 
their  master  is  absent,  because  they  do  not  regard  him  in 
the  Ught  of  a  ruler,  but  rather  as  a  friend  to  whom  grati- 
tude is  due.  An  old  gentleman  had  a  Bullfinch,  which 
clung  to  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  devotion. 
Once  when  the  master  was  obliged  to  go  a  journey  the 
bird  was  sad  and  silent ;  on  its  friend's  return  its  joy  was 
boundless,  it  fluttered  with  its  wings  and  nodded  a  greeting 
as  it  had  been  taught  to  do,  sung  its  master's  pet  air,  flew 
up  and  down  in  its  cage,  became  all  at  once  silent  and 
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— ^fell  dead  from  the  perch — ^poor  little  creature  1    Its  joy 

at  its  friend's  return  had  been  too  much  for  it  1     Of  the 

JBollfinchy  so  abused  for  its  stupidity,  I  had  the  following 

anecdote  related  to  me  from  a  reUable  source — quite  the 

oonverse  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  considered  corroborative 

of  it.    A  Bullfinch  belonging  to  a  young  lady  was  so  tame 

-fchat  it  was  allowed  to  fly  about  the  room,  feed  out  of  her 

Jaand,  and  return  to  its  cage  of  its  own  accord.     One 

^itemoon  its  mistress  was  prevented  by  pressing  business 

:Crom  taking  notice  of  the  bird,  in  spite  of  its  blandish- 

:i3ients :  the  lady  was  at  last  so  disturbed  by  the  bird  flying 

liither  and  thither  that  she  was  obUged  to  shut  it  up  in 

its  cage,  and,  as  the  bird  appeared  so  miserable,  covered 

it  over  with  a  cloth.     The  Bullfinch  begged  and  prayed  in 

touching  tones  for  freedom,  which,  however,  was  not 

accorded  to  it ;  till  at  last  it  became  perfectly  still,  ruffled 

its  feathers  and  died  of  rage,  as  the  former  did  of  joy  1 

Many  other  similar  anecdotes  could  be  told,  if  neces- 
sary, but  the  disposition  of  birds  shows  itseK  to  us  daily 
tod  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  yet  all  our  obser- 
vation can  only  assist  us  in  comprehending  but  a  trifling 
portion  of  the  spiritual  Ufe  of  these  bright  happy  children 
of  the  air!  What  is  passing  within  that  httle  heart! 
Would  we  were  children  again,  for  then  we  could  joyously 
^d  unhesitatingly  beUeve  the  following  stanza : — 

*'  0  Du  Kindermund,  o  Du  Kindermund, 
Unbewusster  Weisheit  froh, 
Vogelspracbekuud,  Vogelsprachekund, 
Wie  Salomo." 

^Ut,  unfortunately,  we  are  only  in  a  position  to 
surju^gQ  where  we  fancy  we  know,  and  to  guess  where 
^®  Xnight  possess  perfect  knowledge!  Still  the  little 
^^  we  do  know  is  fully  sufficient  to  afford  us  convincing 
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proofs  th^  in  the  birdp  we  see  beHnc  us  m  hig^ily 
istelleetnAl  beings  the  more  so  as  we  are  drawn  towards 
it  br  friendship  and  inclination,  thioogfa  the  beauty  of 
its  fonn. 
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GENERAL   DISTRIBUTION. 

"  Ringsnm  unterm  Himmelszelt, 
Das  EDtzuoken  edler  Jager, 
Nntzen  bringend  aller  Welt 
Sind  die  schonen  Fliigeltrager. 
Todter  Wdsten  iider  Graus 
UDd  des  ranhsten  Landes  Bogen 
Wird  Ton  ihrer  Schar  durohflogen." 

Welckeb. 

Wherever  that  restless  longing  for  the  distant  and 
the  strange  may  lead  us,  we  are  ever  greeted  and 
accompanied  by  the  feathered  throng.  There  is  not  a 
single  spot  upon  our  ever-moving  globe,  where  life  is 
possible,  that  is  without  these  bright  and  happy  crea- 
tures; everywhere  they  find  some  suitable  locality 
in  which  to  take  up  their  abode.  The  very  sight  of  them 
brings  vigour  and  joy  to  the  heart,  for  it  is  only  when  we 
lose  their  company  that  we  begin  to  feel  that  sensation 
of  utter  desolation  and  loneliness  which  the  traveller 
experiences  upon  entering  a  region  where  all  trace  of 
animal  life  has  apparently  vanished ;  and  for  this  reason, 
also,  the  eye,  often  unconsciously,  seeks  the  airy  forms 
of  birds.     Their  Uves  help  to  invigorate  our  own. 

The  untrammelled  spirit  seeks  eagerly  to  burst  the 
fetters  which  bind  men  to  earth.  With  timid  foot- 
steps man  climbs  the  still  regions  of  snow  to  obtain 
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a  closer  glimpse  of  the  jewelled  coronet  of  some  mighty 
momitain-range ;  the  green  fields  have  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  the  cultivated  land  lies  far  below  the 
footsteps  of  the  solitary  wanderer,  floating  in  a  hazy 
mist  of  blue.  He  has  taken  leave  of  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  imagines  himself  to  be  alone  when,  far  above 
him,  he  hears  the  shrill  cry  of  the  Lammergeir  or  the 
Condor;  his  is  not  the  only  heart  that  beats  warmly 
amid  this  chilling  cold.  In  the  icy  deserts  of  the  North 
man  wanders,  untilhe  thinks  himself  abandonedby  all  living 
creatures  here  below ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  Ptarmigan 
whirrs  across  his  path,  infusing  new  energy  into  his  failing 
steps.  The  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  on  the  sandy 
seas  of  Africa  finds  the  little  Desert  Lark,  far  from  all 
human  habitation,  on  his  dubious  and  uncertain  path, 
and  feels  almost  comforted  by  the  sight  of  his  small 
solitary  companion.  The  daring  buflfalo-hunter  of  America 
leaves  the  beaten  track,  and  rides  across  the  waving 
prairies;  no  sign  of  humanity  meets  his  keen  glance, 
yet  the  Uttle  Prairie  Owl  peeps  out  from  the  entrance  of 
his  under-ground  habitation,  and,  with  comic  bobs  and 
bows,  seems  to  say:  ''Speak,  child  of  man!  what  dost 
thou  here  ?  "  The  bird  was  here  long  before  he  was.  The 
seaman  ploughs  the  broad  ocean  with  his  craft;  one 
boundless  expanse  of  sky  and  water  is  all  that  meets  his 
glance ;  no  ship,  no  boat  is  to  be  seen ;  nought  but  a 
school  of  porpoises  diving  and  rolling  in  their  merry 
gambols ; — yes,  there  sweeps  before  him  that  mighty  flyer, 
— which  knows  neither  distance  nor  soUtude,  regardless 
ahke  of  storm  or  calm, — ^the  Albatross !  Birds  live  and 
dwell  on  the  ocean,  and  they  greet  us  with  their  hundred 
different  notes  in  the  primaeval  forests,  lying  under  the 
scorching  sun  of  the  Tropics.   Thousands  of  birds  Uve  on 
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the  most  barren  islands  at  the  Poles,  aye,  even  on  those 
which  have  never  been  scanned  by  human  eye.  In  the 
green  fields  of  cultivated  districts  we  can  scarce  take  a  step 
without  meeting  with  some  of  these  citizens  of  the  world, 
or  without  hearing  the  voices  of  these  creatures  of  which 
we  are  so  fond:  north,  south,  east,  and  west;  on  all 
sides  birds  are  to  be  found.  Long  before  man  appeared 
they  were  settled  inhabitants  of  this  earthly  sphere. 

The    extraordinarily    extensive    distribution    of    the 

feathered  creation  reveals  to  us  an  indescribable  diversity 

in  development,  arising  from  a  common  form;    each 

creature  being  exclusively  constructed,  so  as  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  existence  pecuhar  to  it.    Besearch 

teaches  us  to  recognize,  in  this  fact,  an  immutable  law  of 

IKature :  uncertainty  disappears,  and  certainty  lies  before 

us.     Thus,   it  becomes  possible  for  us   to  determine, 

through  comparison  with  those  animals  with  which  we 

^ae  already  acquainted,  the  homes  or  abodes  of  species 

jet  unknown  to  us,  or  by  means  of  an  exact  knowledge  of 

its  locaUty  to  determine  in  prospective  the  form  and 

colour  of  a  species.    Certain  characteristics,  which  are  to 

be  found  among  all  animals  in  one  and  the  same  district, 

may,  after  examination,  be  accepted  as  distinctive. 

The  home  of  the  bird  is  twofold,  land  and  water.  The 
dightest  observation  will  at  once  show  us  the  difference 
of  form  existing  between  birds  occupying  either.  They 
always  possess  a  certain  stamp,  which  bears  an  evident 
relation  to  one  or  the  other.  Inasmuch  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  land  are  more  varied  than  those  of  the 
water,  so  it  is  that  land  birds  vary  more  in  form  and 
species  than  aquatic  birds:  these  last,  again,  are  more 
numerous  as  individuals  of  a  single  species  than  the 
foraier ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  any  land  species  is  to  be 
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proofs  that,  in  the  bird,  we  see  before  us  a  highly 
mtellectual  being,  the  more  so  as  we  are  drawn  towards 
it  by  friendship  and  incUnation,  through  the  beauty  of 
its  form. 
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that  portion  of  the  plant-world  which  is  productive  of 
fruits,  seed3  and  insects,  is  evident.  If  we  extend  the 
sphere  of  observation,  an  undoubted  regularity  in  that 
distribution  soon  becomes  apparent;  and  this  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate.  The  resemblance  between  birds  and  certain 
districts  is  striking;  we  remark,  even,  that  the  con- 
formity of  animals  with  the  localities  which  they 
inhabit  is  not  confined  to  level  circuits  alone,  but  is 
analogously  manifested  in  high-land  districts. 

Thus,  if  we  would  observe  the  gradual  changes  of 
certain  species,  it  is  almost  immaterial  whether  one 
wanders  from  Germany  northwards,  or  climbs  from  a 
valley  to  the  snows  of  an  alpine  range.  On  both  roads 
we  leave  behind  us,  by  degrees,  oak,  beech,  pine,  and 
birch,  until  the  plant-world  is  only  represented  by  a 
few  mosses  and  other  low  forms,  and  at  last  vanishes 
almost  entirely.  In  both  cases  we  alike  lose  sight  of  one 
bird  after  another,  though,  here  and  there,  a  new  species 
crops  up,  which,  if  not  identical  with,  is  one  which  corre- 
sponds to,  and,  as  it  were,  replaces  it.  Little  Owls, 
Pipits,  Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  Wagtails,  Redstarts,  Bobins, 
Warblers,  and  others,  are  found  at  higher  elevations  and 
latitudes  respectively,  both  in  corresponding  degrees ;  till 
in  the  one  case,  the  Snow  Bunting  {Emberiza  nivalis),  and 
in  the  other,  the  Snow  Finch  {FrinoUla — Montifringilla — 
nivalis),  together  with  the  Ptarmigan,  common  to  both, 
are  the  sole  representatives  of  bird-life  on  land. 

In  wandering  through  more  extended  regions,  we 
recognize  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  diflferent 
species,  though  we  see  these  replaced  again  by  other 
forms.  There  are  very  few  birds,  indeed,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  distributed  over  the  entire  globe,  and  those  that 
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CoutraiT  to  cfxpectaition  the  lektiTe  distribation  of 
a  bird  does  not  always  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  power 
it  possesses,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  changing  its 
place  of  abode.  We  more  often  find  that  the  best 
fivers  are  limited,  compaiativelT,  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  earth ;  at  the  same  time  we  may  remark  that  they 
are,  under  similarly  local  conditions,  replaced  by  forms 
closelv  aUied  to  them.  The  first  mav  be  attributed  to  the 
capacity  of  a  bird  to  undergo  long  journeys,  because  this 
renders  it  possible  for  it  to  return  to  its  original  dwelling- 
place,  under  any  circumstances,  after  quitting  it,  at 
pleasure ;  its  distribution,  therefore,  is  rather  an  act  of 
free-\^ill  than  the  result  of  any  fixed  law ;  yet  a  law  seems 
manifest  in  the  fact  that,  under  similar  conditions,  a 
representative  of  a  certain  species  will  inevitably  arise. 

Thus,  the  zone  of  distribution  occupied  by  the  Eagle, 
the  Falcon,  the  Swift,  and  the  Swallow,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  limited,  and  that  of  the  Lammergeir  is  singularly 
BO  ;  but  we  find  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  representatives 
of  the  former,  and  in  all  the  high-lands  of  the  Old  World 
birds  remarkably  similar  to  the  latter,  while  in  the  New 
World  we  have  the  Condor,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  allied 
to  them.  The  first-named  may  be  found  in  countries  very 
remote  from  their  native  home.  This  we  do  not  consider 
as  the  result  of  distribution,  but  rather  look  upon  them 
as  erratic  travellers,  or,  it  may  be,  cast-aways ;  just  as  we 
regard  all  migratory  birds  as  strangers,  when  they  appear 
for  the  time  being,  but  without  the  intention  of  breeding. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  emigrations  among  birds, 
which  lead  to  a  fixed  colonization,  id  what  are  to  them 
foreign  lands.  When  I  say,  **  foreign  lands,"  I  mean  that 
certain  districts  did  not  possess  the  necessary  conditions 
of  life  for  certain  birds,  rather  than  that  these  countries 
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were  unkDOwn  to  suitable  species  before  they  settled 
there.      As  an    example  of    such   colonization  I  may 
mention    the    common    Sparrow,   which  came  first  to 
Siberia  only  after  the  introduction  of  cereals ;   in  Uke 
manner,  it  probably  emigrated    to   East    Soudan  with 
the  fij:«t  introduction  of  wheat.     It  cannot,  apparently, 
live  in  any  other  than  an  arable  country ;  for  in  many 
forest-yillages  it  does  not  exist.    In  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, however,  it  is  found  in  all  places  where  cereals 
are  cultivated,   and  has  become  acclimatised  in  both 
Australia  and  America.     Thus,  its  geographical  distribu- 
ibion  is  exceptionably  extended,  and  will  probably  become 
xnore  so,  for  this  bird  has  almost  merged  into  a  domestic 
0jumal,  and  will,  probably,  follow  man  over  the  whole 
^arth. 

We  know  of  similar  cases  of  colonization  among  birds 
im  Scotland;  the  Partridge  is  supposed  to  have  been 
unknown  there  previous  to  the  introduction  of  rye  ;* 
the  Crested  Lark  only  settled  in  WestphaUa  after  the 
fonnation  of  the  high-roads ;  and,  in  Holland,  the  Purple 
Sandpiper  {Tringa  maritima)  first  appeared  as  a  permanent 
resident  with  the  introduction  of  stone  dykes,  f  In  Murcia, 
^  Spain,  a  few  years  ago,  a  single  pair  of  Jackdaws 
nuide  their  appearance,  birds  which,  hitherto,  were 
iixJoiown  in  that  neighbourhood;  they  brought  up  five 
yoxmg  ones :  these  again  paired,  and  soon  increased  to 

*  Query  oatB  or  barley. — W.  J. 

4  The  Purple  Sandpiper  does  not  breed  in  Holland,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
^^^dered  as  "bleibend"  or  a  permanent  resident:  the  author  here  probably 
netns,  under  the  term  *'  Meerstrandlaufer,"  the  whole  family  of  Tringee  and 
^*^piper8 ;  but  why  they  should  have  deferred  residing  permanently  in  Holland 
preriotis  to  the  introduction  of  stone  dykes  is  not  easily  to  be  understood,  unless 
^  explanation  be  that,  by  reason  of  repeated  floods,  the  places  suitable  for 
^"'^^g  were  rendered  untenable.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  £.  Dresser  for  the 
»«WUnee  of  this  note.— fT.  J, 
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a  considerable  flock,   much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
fanners,  whose  com  they  devoured. 

On  the  other  side,  many  birds  disappear  from  certain 
districts  without  apparently  any  reason.  The  neighbour- 
hood presents  the  same  appearance  after  their  departure, 
as  it  had  during  the  time  they  used  to  be  found  there, 
and  yet  not  a  single  pair  remains  in  the  abandoned 
region.  While  speaking  of  this  phenomenon,  it  may 
be  easily  understood,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
the  fact,  that  man  can  banish  certain  birds  from  his 
neighbourhood  by  destroying  or  disturbing  their  breeding- 
places  :  this,  of  course,  bears  no  reference  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  birds  of  their  own  free  will.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Ibis  was  common  in  Egypt  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Many  thousands  of  Ibis-mummies  were 
deposited  in  the  pyramid  of  Sakahra,  which  was  erected 
in  their  honour :  yet  in  these  days  such  a  thing  as  an 
Ibis  is  not  to  be  found  there,  they  have  all  withdrawn  to 
the  Soudan  or  the  Nile ;  for  what  reason  no  one  knows. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  birth-place,  black  and  gray 
Woodpeckers,  Ravens,  Magpies,  Hoopoes,  Whinchats,  &c., 
all  disappeared,  although  they  could,  even  at  the  present 
day,  sustain  life  there.  From  this  we  may  gather  that 
the  zone  of  distribution  of  certain  species  is  in  no  wise 
the  same  at  all  times. 

On  sea  and  ocean  these  conditions  assume  another 
character ;  here  distance  vanishes,  and  with  it,  more  or 
less,  the  causes  which  bind  birds  to  a  locahty ;  the  ever- 
moving  water  itself  naturally  extends  distribution,  and 
this  explains,  in  a  great  measure,  why  we  find,  upon  all 
the  oceans  of  the  globe,  the  same  species  of  aquatic 
birds,  or,  at  all  events,  very  closely  alUed  forms.  In 
general,  one  may  state  that  the  zone  of  distribution  of 
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certain  species  is  co-extensive  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  earth's  zones,  the  great  similarity  of  birds  inhabiting 
the  districts  of  two  corresponding  zones  being  unmis- 
takable. The  Great  Auk  (Alca  impennis)  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  the  Penguin,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the 
south  Polar  seas,  are  proofs  of  this ;  differing,  as  they  do, 
one  from  the  other,  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  other 
than  closely  allied. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sea  gives  no  examples  of 
limited  distribution,  except  only  on  small  islands,  where 
a  singular  instance,  of  a  very  limited  field  of  distribution, 
is  to  be  met  with :  in  the  Galapagos  group  situated  under 
the  equator,  500  nautical  miles  west  of  America,  Darwin 
discovered  six-and-twenty  different  species  of  birds,  of 
which  only  one  had  ever  been  observed  elsewhere. 

In  a  similar  manner,  also,  Australia  and  Madagascar 
produce  species  pecuhar  to  themselves.     Many  islands, 
situated  on  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  ocean,  possess  birds 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  upon  other  islands  only  a 
few  miles  off.     Such  decided  lines  of  demarcation  are 
not  found  on  the  main  land.      The    more    perfectly- 
developed  sea-birds  form  quite  a  contrast  to  the  isolated 
birds  of  these  islands.   Among  the  mighty  flyers,  namely, 
^^  Giant  Petrel  [Procellaria  gigantea)  and  Albatross  have 
^0  distinct    circle  of    distribution,    though    originally 
emanating    from — and  breeding  in — the  torrid    zone, 
^ey  wander  over  all  the  seas  of  the  earth,  and  cover 
^ch  enormous  distances  in  a  day's  flight  that  no  distinct 
^ts  can  be  assigned  to  their  habitats. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  birds,  hitherto  dis- 
^^ered,  amounts  to  nearly  8000:*  of  these,  the  Parrot 

*  This  estimate  is  certainly  under  the  mark.  The  latest  computation  makes  the 
"'"aber  of  species  known  11,162  (vide  Gray's  'Hand-list  of  Birds');  and,  allowing 
^  «Tery  contingency,  the  number  of  known  birds  must  be  about  10,000. — W,  J, 
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fiamilv  numbers  over  300;  the  Baptores,  aboat  400; 
and  the  Passeres,  which  mav  be  divided  into  seTeral 
families,  number  over  5000 ;  Pigeons,  about  300 ;  GaUina- 
ceous  birds,  over  300 :  the  Ostrich  family,  10 ;  Waders, 
about  600;  and  the  Swinmiing-birds,  such  as  Ducks, 
Divers,  &c.,  also  about  600  species.  These  species  are 
distributed  over  the  earth's  surface  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner : — In  Europe  alone  Parrots  are  not 
represented.  Birds  of  prey  are  cosmopohtes,  that  is  to 
say  their  different  families  have  representatives  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary 
bird  {Gypogeranus  serpentarius)  of  Africa  and  the  Lanmier- 
geir,  which  only  inhabit  the  Old  World.  The  Passeres 
are  universally  distributed;  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
however,  is  possessed  of  special  groups.  The  Pigeons 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  earth.  The  Gallinaceous 
birds  are  pretty  equally  distributed;  those  of  the  Old 
World  consist  mainly  of  three  principal  groups,  containing 
about  seventy  species ;  in  the  New,  are  five  famiUes,  also 
containing  about  seventy  species ;  one  family  has  repre- 
sentatives in  both  hemispheres.  The  Ostrich  is  wholly 
unrepresented  in  Europe.  Among  the  Waders  we  find 
many  families  which  are  spread  all  over  the  earth ;  yet 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  possesses  its  own  peculiar 
types.  The  Swimming-birds  (Natatores)  are  almost  all 
cosmopolitan,  as  the  following:  Swans,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Waterhens,  Mergansers,  Pelicans,  Frigate-birds,  Terns, 
Gulls,  Albatrosses,  PujBBns,  Petrels,  and  Grebes.  The 
Auks,  Divers,  Guillemots,  and  Penguins,  are  confined 
to  the  northern  and  southern  Polar  seas;  while  the 
Scissorbills — Terns  and  Tropic-birds,  are  not  found  out 
of  the  tropics ;  the  Darters,  as  well  as  Birds  of  Paradise, 
only  inhabit  the  countries  situated  in  the  torrid  zone. 
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Owing  to  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  distribution 

possessed  by  birds,   and    the    continuous   discovery  of 

new  species,  the  number  of  these  indigenous  to  each 

quarter  of  the  globe  has,  as  yet,  not  been  determined. 

This  can  also  be  said  even  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the 

researches  which  have  been  made  in  all  directions,  birds 

occurring  only  in  sohtary  instances  in  certain  localities 

having  been  by  common  consent  excluded  from  the  Ust  of 

that  particular  Fauna ;  for  this  reason  :  the  catalogue  of 

birds,   found    in    any  country  favourably   situated    for 

feathered  life,  might  easily  be  raised  to  double  that  of  the 

really  indigenous  species.    According  to  Swainson,  the 

birds  of  Europe  number  338  species ;  according  to  Blasius, 

490 ;  Degland  gives  507 ;  Bonaparte,  530  ;  Schinz,  550 ; 

and  my  father's  hst  greatly  exceeds  this.     Of  the  530 

species  mentioned  by  Bonaparte,  there  are  53  species  of 

itaptores ;  241  Passeres ;  5  Pigeons ;  18  species  of  GaUi- 

xiaceous  birds ;  93  species  of  Waders ;  and  120  Swimming- 

l>ixds.    Every  fresh  visitant  is  added  to  those  aheady 

riaoned ;  and  thus  the  hst  of  species  grows  larger  almost 

e>rery  year.     This  easily  explains  why  the  list  of  birds 

^to  be  found  in  a  country  is  so  disproportionate  to  the 

^ximber  of  its  mammals.     The  latter  are,  so  to  speak, 

^liained  to  their  home;   while  the  former  can  leave  it 

"^lenever  they  please. 

Despite,  however,  its  wonderful  adaptation  for  travel, 
^he  bird  seems  coerced  by  some  hidden  and  unconquer- 
^lle  impulse,  an  endless  yearning,  to  return  to  its  early 
koine.  This  creature,  to  whom  the  earth  is  one  universal 
paradise;  roaming  from  zone  to  zone;  spanning  the 
vast  ocean  at  a  flight ;  able  to  soar  higher  and  higher, 
until  its  native  earth  vanishes  from  its  sight,  veiled  by 
the  blue  mist  beneath;    a  being  which  can,   at  will, 
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explore  the  dark  ravine  or  tangled  forest,  hitherto  untrod 
by  human  foot ;  capable  of  passing,  in  a  few  days,  from 
realms  where  winter  reigns  supreme,  through  lands  of 
perpetual  spring,  to  regions  of  eternal  summer:  and 
yet,  although  enabled  to  behold  from  above  all  the 
wonders  of  the  earth,  it  finds  true  happiness  in  its 
native  land  alone.  Its  very  song  will  tell  you  this. 
Home  claims  all  its  love. 


k 


CHAPTER  n. 

CHARACTEBISTIC   BIRDS   OF   EUROPE,    ASIA,    AFRICA,    AMERICA, 

AND   AUSTRALIA. 

«  Wie  alles  sioh  zom  Ganzen  webt, 
Eins  in  dem  Andem  wirkt  und  lebtl" 

Faust  (Goethe). 

Whoever  travels  through  the  world  observant  and 
-^^lindftd    of   all    that    falls    under  his    notice,   or  the 
^dividual  who  carefully  compares  the   descriptions   of 
"Hiiiigs  observed  by  others,  cannot  fail  to  remark  that 
-there  is  an  internal   and  harmonious    correspondence 
between  a  country  and  its  products ;  the  soil  and  climate 
of  a  certain  locality  influence  the  vegetable   kingdom, 
and  these  three  combined  produce  a  hke  effect  upon  the 
animal  kingdom.    Such  correspondence  is  more  observable 
or  striking  in  the  case  of  some  animals  than  others,  and  on 
this  account  Vogel  calls  them  **  the  characteristic  animals 
of  a  country,"  and  truly,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  first 
person  who  has  acknowledged  their  value  in  that  relation. 
Each    quarter    of   the    globe — indeed    almost    every 
greater  or  lesser  district  of  the  earth — is  possessed  of 
characteristic  animals ;  in  the  sea,  no  less  than  on  land ; 
in  forest  and  field ;  on  mountain  and  plain.     The  pecu- 
liarities of  climate,  and  of  the  flora  of  a  country,  are 
reflected  in  its  animals;    the  actual  conformation  and 
composition  even  of  the  earth's  surface  is  manifested  in 
Uiem.  It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  the  cause  of  this  is  unknown 

2b 
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to  us;  the  result  is,  however,  evident  enough.  The 
warmth  of  colouring  displayed  in  the  plumage  of  tropical 
birds  bears  the  impress  of  southern  Ught,  and  their 
beauty  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  flowers  of  those  regions ; 
equally  so  the  snows  of  the  north  seem  to  cover  alike  the 
fur  of  the  mammals  and  the  feathers  of  the  birds ;  while, 
in  the  desert,  mammals,  birds,  lizards,  and  insects, 
assume  a  dress  the  colour  of  the  sand.  As  in  the  North 
the  plant-world  clings  more  closely  to  earth  for  the  sake 
of  warmth,  so  in  the  South,  where  that  want  is  not  felt, 
they  raise  their  heads  heaven- wards,  and  seek  their 
nourishment  from  the  air.  The  animal  world  is  governed 
by  a  similar  rule;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  South,  all 
the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  sudden  and  magic  in  their 
character ;  day  and  night,  night  and  morning,  storm  and 
calm,  joy  and  sadness,  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  flood ; 
all  creation,  indeed,  appears  gigantic  and  fairy-like; 
while  in  the  North  the  changes  are  slower  and  more 
equable :  thus,  in  the  former,  we  meet  with  fantastic 
animal  forms,  in  part  resembling  the  remains  of  earher 
ages,  waifs  of  a  legendary  period;  while,  in  the  latter, 
the  forms  are  simpler,  and  their  colours  almost  uniform ; 
and,  whereas,  the  South  has  infinite  diversity  from  the 
richness  of  its  day-life,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
wondrous  in  its  night,  the  North  is  remarkable  in  its 
long  night,  continuing  for  months  together,  followed  by 
a  day  which  is  quite  as  singular  in  its  kngth.  We  find 
in  the  former  an  extraordinary  number  of  nocturnal 
birds,  while  in  the  latter  the  true  night-  have  become 
day-birds :  thus  here,  as  there,  the  greatest  conformity 
exists  between  the  country  and  its  fauna.  Here  we  can 
only  attempt  to  giv6  a  rough  sketch  of  the  characteristic 
birds  of  each  portion  of  the  globe,  with  reference  to  their 
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habitats,  which  sketch,  however,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  correctness  of  what  we  have  above  stated. 

Europe — ^which,  from  itp  birth,  has  been  dominated  by 
the  human  race,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure,  become 
essentially  changed — exhibits  a  paucity  of  these  typical 
forms  when  compared  with  other  portions  of  the  globe ; 
and,  of  these,   scarce  one  exclusively.    Its  dependent 
position  makes  this  easy  to  be  understood.    In  truth, 
this   small  portion  of  the  earth  is  only  a  prominent 
peninsula  of  Asia,  and  in  such  close  proximity  to  two 
other  continents,  that  to  speak  of  limits,  in  the  sense  of 
ihe  word  in  which  we  would  now  use  it,  is   scarcely 
possible.     Besides  which,  it  lies  exactly  in  that  zone 
where  the  creative  powers  of  heat  and  Ught  can  accom- 
plish but  little :  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  miss  in 
Eiirope  the  distinctive  features  of  the  whole  continent. 
"Every  family  occurring  in  Europe  has  a  representative  in 
other  continents,  and  not  a  single  genus  belongs  exclu- 
fflTely  to  Europe.    Notwithstanding  this  we  may  look 
upon  certain  birds  as  characteristic  of  a  particular  quarter 
of  the  globe,  although  they  may  be  found  beyond  its 
borders.    The  Falcons,  which  we  train  to  the  chase,  are 
characteristic  of  Europe,  although  they  occur  in  Northern 
Asia  and  North  America :  they  are  the  most  powerful  and 
high  couraged,  and,  therefore,  the  most  noble  Falcons  of 
the  earth,  and  the  most  perfect  examples  of  their  race. 
One  would  think  that  the  North  had  produced  these 
birds  as  typical  of  its  strength  and  vigour ;  in  the  colour- 
u^of  their  plumage,  even,  we  can  recognize  a  resemblance 
to  the  Norwegian  glacier,  and  the  dark  jagged  peaks 
emerging  from  the  ice  fields.    With  these  we  may  rank 
the  Eagle  Owl  {Bubo  maximics),  king  of  the  night,  the 
niystic  hero  of  goblin  story,  and  the  Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea 
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nitea)j  connteT-poles  of  one  and  the  same  whole ;  for  the 
first,  is  a  type  of  night  in  central  Europe,  and  embodies 
in  form  and  colour  all  ideas  associated  with  the  word 
night ;  the  Snowy  Owl  reminds  ns  oi  northern  nights, 
when  the  son  ncTer  sets,  or  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
replaced  by  the  anrora  borealis.  We  must  also  include 
the  following  among  the  typical  birds  of  Enrope :  the 
modest  Wren  {TroylodifUs  Aymesticus)  and  the  pretty  Grold- 
crest  {Regulus  ignicapUlus);  the  one  an  eyer-enUyening 
inhabitant  of  onr  yerdant  hedges,  and  the  other,  with  its 
green  dress  and  fire-coloured  head,  as  the  imperishable 
hying  blossom  of  the  fir  trees  of  oar  forest.  Europe  is  rich 
in  sounds  and  songs,  but  yery  deficient  in  colour;  the 
Nightingale  is  eminently  characteristic  of  this  land.  No 
other  quarter  of  the  globe  can  produce  a  bird  which 
surpasses,  or  is  eyen  equal  to  it ;  but  it  lacks  the  splendid 
colouring  of  tropical  songsters,  and  the  powerful  tones  of 
the  American  Thrushes,  and  yet  is  endowed  with  songs 
and  notes  which  only  find  a  true  accompaniment  in  the 
soft  rustling  of  our  leafy  copses,  and  a  faithful  echo  in 
the  hearts  of  ciyiUzed  men.  The  Nightingale  is  identified 
with  us  by  every  breath,  likewise  by  its  ways  and 
actions.  This  bird  is,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  in  many 
Asiatic  countries,  and  also  in  North-western  Africa ;  but 
still  Europe  is  its  true  home.  The  Redbreast,  the  Blue- 
throated  Warbler,  the  Garden  Warbler,  and  Bedstart, 
alike  bear  the  impress  of  our  home.  This  strikes  one 
particularly  when  meeting  with  them  in  foreign  lands 
during  their  migration.  A  clump  of  fir  trees  is  enlivened 
by  the  Redbreast,  while  the  Blue-throated  Warbler 
infuses  true  Ufe  to  the  bramble-covered  brook,  meander- 
ing through  green  meadows:  it  is  our  sunset  which 
decks  the  breast  of  the  first,  while  our  blue  heaven  is 
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reflected  in  the  latter.     They  belong  to  our  woods  and 
plains,  as  the  Bedstart  does  to  the  slate-roofed  cottage, 
whose  ridge  it  adorns,  or  as  the  Warbler  belongs  to  our 
garden.     The  South  possesses  other  songsters,  and  the 
following  Warblers  dwell  there : — S.  pyrophthalma,  S.  pro- 
vincicUis,   S.  melanocephalaj   S.  sarda,   S.  curruca,    S.  con- 
spicUUUa,  and  S.  subalpina — tiny  lovely  creatures,  dwarfs 
among  the  melodious  throng,  as  the  brushwood  of  the 
low  forests    are  dwarfs   among    trees.     These    are    as 
typical  of  Southern  Europe  as  the  former  are  of  the 
North :   anybody  who  has  seen  one  of  them  will  imme- 
diately recognize  the  whole  family.     Of  the  remaining 
singing  birds  of   Europe  we  may  boldly  uphold    the 
following    as    pecuUarly   ours:  —  the    Garden    Warbler 
(Eypolais  hortensis),  our  Mocking-bird,  and  several  of  the 
Sedge  Warblers  (Calamodyta),  &c.     There  is  another  bird 
which  strikes  me  as  being  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  southern  portion  of  Europe, — I  mean  the  Azure- 
Winged  Magpie  (Cyanopica  Cookii),  a  denizen  of  the  ever- 
green oak  groves,  I  might  say  the  true  child  of  this  tree. 
Its  plumage  is  in  splendid  contrast  with  the  fohage  of  the 
latter,  its  whole  life  is  passed  in  this  tree,  and  it  cannot 
l>e  thought  of  but  in  connection  with  it.     The  different 
Species  of  Wood  Grouse  may  also  here  be  mentioned ;  the 
mighty  CapercaiUie  is  a  splendid  creature,  which  may  by 
the  uninitiated  be  regarded  at  first  sight  as  foreign  to 
Ijurope,  for  its  plumage  does  not  correspond  in  colouring 
with  that  usually  predominant  at  home ;  it  is,  however, 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  dark  tops  of  the  larch 
and  fir.     The  extremely  important  law  of  Nature  which 
seeks  to  make  the  colour  of  an  animal  coincide  with 
the  locaUty  in  which  it  Uves  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  this  powerful  bird :   it  is  quite 
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the  rererse,  however,  with  the  female ;  she  has  duties  of 
greater  importance  to  perform  than  the  male ;  she  lays 
her  brown-coloured  eggs  on  the  ground,  has  to  hatch 
them,  and  then  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  her  chicks; 
she  wears  a  rusty-coloured  dress,  which  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  fir-bark,  and  is  never  found 
beyond  the  hmits  of  the  dark  forests.  The  same  also 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  Blackcock,  though  not 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family  whose  plumage  is 
the  same  in  both  sexes.  Let  us  mention  yet  another  of 
Europe's  gallinaceous  birds,  the  Quail,  for  the  Hemipode 
{Tumix  gibraUaiensis)  of  Andalusia  is  a  form  foreign  to 
Europe.  This  bird  unmistakeably  shows  the  impress  of 
a  temperate  land,  for  almost  all  the  aUied  forms  found  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  are  larger  or  smaller  and 
brighter  or  simpler  in  their  colouring.  The  Dipper 
(Cinclusaquaticus)  is  somewhat  less  characteristic,  although, 
as  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  brooks  and  waterfalls  of  our 
highlands,  its  absence  would  be  as  much  marked  as  that 
of  its  cousin  on  terra  firma.  He  that  has  once  met  with 
this  bird  misses  it  sadly  when  absent  from  its  home. 
Our  friend  the  Starling  also  belongs  to  the  list,  and  we 
would  even  grant  a  place  to  the  impudent  Sparrow,  though 
it  is  also  to  be  found  as  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  for  it  only  displays  its  true  character 
when  in  contact  with  civilized  man.  Amongst  aquatic 
birds  there  are  several  which  we  may  claim  as  our  own. 
Two  of  them  are  thoroughly  characteristic — ^the  Swan  and 
the  Eider  Duck.  A  fish-pond  without  Swans  is  bereft  of 
one  of  its  chief  charms,  and  the  Northern  Sea  without 
the  Eider  Duck  would  lose  much  of  its  poetry.  This  bird, 
however,  is  typical  not  only  of  the  icy  islands  of  Northern 
Europe,   but   may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  domestic 
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animal.  It  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  those  dreary  regions,  who  in  a  great  measure 
remain  true  to  their  home  on  its  account.  Lastly,  we 
cannot  surrender  the  Great  Auk  {Alca  impennis),  though, 
if  at  all,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  found  now  in  Northern 
America  than  in  Europe,  where  (as  we  have  already 
remarked)  it  may  possibly  never  be  seen  again. 

Asia,  that  vast  and  teeming  quarter  of  the  globe,  stamps 
her  birds  with  an  impress  more  pecuharly  her  own.     We 
may  venture  to  assume  that  the  vast  and  hitherto  un- 
explored tracts  of  this  country  have  a  surface  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  all  Europe;   at  the  same  time  many 
families  of  birds  are  known  which  belong  exclusively  to 
this  continent.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  how 
Jnany  species  of  other  and  more  widely  extended  famiHes 
iuay  probably  belong  to  it  alone.     That  the  white  man, 
as  well  as  the  plants  he  uses  as  food  and  almost  all  his 
domestic  animals,  were  brought  originally  from  Asia,  is 
^Xi  assumption  confirmed  by  observation  at  the  very 
Outset.      What  Nature  could  oflfer  to  man,  he  found  in 
Itis  first  home — the  land  which  cradled  humanity.    Those 
thirds  which  are  pecuharly  characteristic  of  Asia  are  the 
^^ry  birds  we  have  domesticated  and  value  most.     At  all 
^"vents  the  Guinea-fowl,  Turkey,  Pigeon,  Duck,  Goose, 
^nd  birds  which  came  from  other  parts  of  the  earth,  were 
teamed  much  more  recently.    The  Caucasian,  whose  birth- 
place is  assumed  to  have  been  Asia,  as  he  spread  over 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  took  with  him  from  Asia 
those  birds  best  suited  to  his  wants.     Hence  we  may 
without  injustice  accord  the  first  place  to  them  in  our 
treatise. 

History  and  tradition  are  both  silent  as  to  the  date  at 
which  man  first  caught  Wild-fowl  with  the  object  of 
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taming  them.  We  do  not  even  know  with  certainty 
which  of  the  fonr  well-known  species  of  the  families  in 
question  is  the  most  useful  and  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  our  domestic  birds.  Most  naturaUsts  consider  that 
the  Jungle-fowl  of  India  (Gallus  ferrugimus  or  GaUus 
Bankiva)  is  the  original  stock.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  all  the  wild  Gallinaceous  birds  of  Asia  have 
more  or  less  claim  in  this  respect.  That  the  taming  of 
these  creatures  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  times  is 
beyond  doubt.  Old  authors  mention  the  Cock  as  a 
common  domestic  Fowl.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  it 
simply,  **  the  bird." 

With  respect  to  other  Gallinaceous  birds,  tradition  has 
more  or  less  te  say.  The  Argonauts,  in  their  world- 
renowned  expedition,  discovered  on  the  banks .  of  the 
Phasis,  in  Colchis,  the  bird  which  we  now  know  by  the 
name  of  its  native  home, — ^the  Pheasant  (Phasianvs  coU 
chicus),  and  brought  it  to  Europe,  where  it  soon  became 
acclimatized.  For  all  that,  it  is  strictly  an  Asiatic  bird ; 
and,  indeed,  its  aUied  species  are  found  wild  only  in 
Asia.  The  well-knowji  Chinese  Pheasant,  which  we  have 
named  the  Golden  Pheasant,  as  well  as  its  more  sober- 
coloured,  though  prettier,  cousin,  the  Silver  Pheasant, 
have  their  home  in  Asia.  China  is  pre-eminently  the 
land  of  the  Pheasant ;  for,  besides  those  just  mentioned, 
several  other  species  of  the  same  family  are  found  there, 
though  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  we  have  become 
familiar  with  them.  Japan  comes  next  to  China  as  a 
Pheasant  country ;  while  in  India  there  are  only  a  few 
insignificant  species  of  that  group  to  be  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  there  and  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, in  Malacca,  and  in  the  islands  of  Sunda,  singular 
members  of  the  Rasores,  or  scraping-birds,   which  are 
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exactly  intermediate  between  the  Jungle  Fowl  and  the 
Pheasant:  these  are  the  pretty  Kaleeges  {Gallophasis\ 
birds  which  appear  destined  some  day  to  have  a  place  in 
our  poultry-yards,  or  to  rank  in  our  parks  side  by  side 
with  the  Pheasant. 

According  to  the  Bible,  it  was  Solomon's  fleet  that 
introduced  the  Peacock  {Pavo  cristattis)  from  its  home 
into  Palestine.   Whether  it  was  further  spread  from  there 
is  a  question.     It  is  more  probable  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Alexander  the  Great's  ornithological  tastes  for  the 
introduction  of  this  beautiful  bird  into  Europe.     It  is 
.said  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  he  positively  loved 
this  bird,  and  inflicted  heavy  punishments  on  any  that 
destroyed  it.     Other  varieties  of  the  Peacock  are  to  be 
found  in  Lower  India  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  countries 
which  are  exceptionably  rich  in  Kasores,  or  Scraping- 
birds.    The  most  wonderful  of  all  Fowls — ^the  Argus 
Pheasant  {Argusanins  giganteus) — ^belongs  to  these  districts ; 
fio,  too,  the  closely-aUied  Peacock  Pheasants  {Polyplectron), 
birds  in  which  the  full  splendour  of  the  East  Indies 
appears  to  be  reflected. 

All  Gallinaceous  birds  are  true  types  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  hve ;  their  colours  harmonize  with  it,  and 
*Je  represented  in  their  plumage.  Thus,  the  Monaul 
^f  the  Himalayas  {Lophophorus  refulgens)  is  the  very 
picture  of  the  splendid  richness  of  colouring,  which  is  to 
^  found  in  its  home.  On  the  heights  of  those  subUme 
^68 — ^birth-place  of  two  amongst  the  mightiest  of 
streams  honoured  by  deity,  at  the  base  of  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  earth — ^the  plumage  of  this  bird  scintil- 
lates and  flashes,  so  as  to  be  only  inferior  in  its  splendour 
to  those  colours  that  are  kindled  into  life  by  the  sun,  and 
^hich  are  reflected  in  the  bird ;  while  it  surpasses  all  its 
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coBgeneri  in  the  glory  of  its  sheen :  the  pnrple  robes  of 
the  /Racier,  the  silver  snrface  of  the  stream,  the  bine 
mists  of  the  distance,  and  the  deep  darkness  of  heaven's 
dome  above  complete  this  magic  pictnre.  Yet  the 
Monanl  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  monntain  heights, 
bnt  a  child  of  the  woodland  portion  of  these  ranges.  In 
the   same   district  we   find  the  less-widelv  distributed 
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Homed  Tragopan  (Ceriomis  satyra)^  proving  the  same 
fact :  its  dress  is  possibly  less  brilliant  than  the  species 
last-named,  bnt  in  delicacy  of  colonrs  and  their  happy 
arrangement  it  is  far  superior.  The  upper  regions  of  the 
Himalayas  famish  a  singular  member  of  this  order, 
which  we  call  the  Himalayan  Snow  Pheasant  {Tetraogallus 
himalayensis) :  it  is  a  Partridge,  larger  than  a  Blackcock ; 
a  giant  by  the  side  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Asia,  however,  has  endless  diversity  in  its  individual 
districts ;  it  possesses  deserts  alongside  of  paradises. 
This  is  proved  by  Pallas'  Sand  Grouse  of  the  steppes 
of  Northern  Asia  {Syrrhaptes  paradoxus)^  which  seems 
more  likely  to  have  come  from  Africa  than  to  be  a 
product  of  Asia.  It  is  a  representative  of  quite  a  different 
district  from  those  countries  south  and  east  of  the  Hima- 
layas ;  it  is  a  child  of  the  desert  in  its  whole  appearance. 
A  glance  at  this  species  of  Gallinaceous  birds  is  sufficient 
to  furnish  characteristic  traits  of  the  Avi-fauna  of  Asia. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  birds  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  portion  of  the  globe:  on  this  account 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  some  of  them.  The 
Dwarf  Falcons  (Hierax),  LiUiputians  of  their  family,  are 
characteristic  birds  of  Asia :  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
Bullfinch,  but  are  so  fierce  that  they  can  be  trained  for 
the  chase.  The  Indian  sportsman  calls  them  Mootee, 
that  is,  **  a  handful,"  and  casts  them  from  the  palm  of 
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the  hand,  which  they  barely  fill,  like  a  shot,  on  flying 
game,  not  less  than  thrice   their  own  weight,  which, 
nevertheless,  soon  fall  before  them.   Characteristic  of  that 
country  we  find  the  Uttle  Brahminy  Kite  (Haliastur)  by 
the  side  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  feathered  fish- 
hunting  birds, — ^Pallas'  Sea  Eagle  (Thalassaetos  pelagicus), 
the  Frog-mouthed  Goatsucker  (Batrachostomus),  the  Broad- 
bills    (Eurykemtis),    and    the    Lane-throated    Bee-eater 
{Nyctiomis)  :  these  also  are  characteristic,  viz.,  the  Horn- 
bills,    and    amongst    them    the    Rhinoceros    Hombill 
[Biiceros    rhinoceros),    a    creature    which    looks    like    a 
toy,    or    resembles    the    result    of   a    most  whimsical 
effort  at  creation  by  Nature,  in  those  dreamy  or  fairy 
islands   found    in    the    southern    hemisphere.      From 
the    forehead,    above    a    tremendous    and    apparently 
useless  beak,  springs  a  horn,  such  that  a  glance  at  this 
bird  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  Rhinoceros,  from 
which  it  gets  its  name.     The  Hombills  inhabit  Asia, 
south  of  the  Himalayas,  its  large  islands,  and  Central 
Africa:  it  would  appear  that  Asia,  alone,  can  be  their 
true  home.     The  ancient  writers   called  this  bird  the 
Homed  Raven  of  India ;    and  many  naturalists  have 
accepted  this  designation,  inasmuch  as  they  have,  some- 
what erroneously,  classified  the  Ravens  and  Hombills 
together  as  belonging  to  one  family. 

We  have  still  to  mention  other  birds  which  are  strictly 
Viatic :  the  Short-tailed  Woodpeckers  (Hemicircus),  pretty 
little  members  of  that  rich  group,  so  remarkable  for 
*he  shortness  of  their  tails;  the  Scansorial  Barbets 
{^egalaima) ;  the  Koels  (Eudynwnys).  Among  these 
species  the  Indian  Koel  {Exidynamys  orientalis),  renowned 
^  India  for  its  choice  of  Crow's-nests,  in  which  to  lay  its 
parasitic  eggs;  the  Minivets  {Pericrocotus),  birds  whose 
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place  lies  midway  between  the  Shrike  and  the  Fly- 
catcher,— these  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  colouring 
common  to  them  all,  a  colouring  in  which  fiery  red  and 
black  predominate;  the  closely-aUied  Irena,  with  a 
plumage  splendidly  variegated  with  ultramarine  and 
black  alternately ;  the  babbling  and  strong-legged  Ground 
Thrushes  {Tivfialia,  Garridax),  aUied  to  our  Thrushes,  and 
living  in  leafy  thickets ;  the  Forktails  (Henicurus)^  large 
Wagtails  with  very  deeply-forked  tails,  which  frequent 
the  brooks  of  the  continent  and  Malay  Islands;  the 
Hunting  Crows  (Cissd),  lovely  birds,  having  beaks  of 
coral-red,  with  feet  to  match, — they,  in  many  respects, 
resemble  the  Jay,  but  in  some  the  Orioles ;  the  Beos  or 
Grackles  (Gracula),  remarkable  on  account  of  a  singular 
caruncle  at  the  back  of  the  head;  besides  many  other 
so-called  ground  birds. 

Amongst  the  Columbine-birds,  the  Nicobar  Pigeon 
(Calcenas  nicobarica),  a  bird  noted  for  its  gaudy  and 
briUiant  colours  and  its  long  narrow  hackles,  features 
which  may  also  be  reckoned  amongst  the  characteristic 
points  of  the  Asiatic  Avi-fauna.  Amongst  the  marsh- 
or  wading-birds,  which  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
cosmopolitan,  Asia  is  remarkable  for  the  White  and 
Black  Crane  (Grus  leiicogeranus),  and  the  still  more 
important  Mantchurian  Crane  (Grus  montignesia),  which 
are  regarded  in  China  and  Japan  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  as  types  of  human  greatness.  We  may 
further  mention  the  Water  Pheasant  (Hydropliasianas 
sinensis),  which  is  widely  distributed  over  Southern 
Asia,  and  remarkable  for  its  long  toes  and  still  longer 
claws,  which  enable  the  little  creatures  to  run  over 
waters  with  the  slightest  covering  of  water-weeds. 
It  is  from  this  bird  that  the  Chinaman  has  taken  the 
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idea  of   making  his  melon-beds  on  a  thick  layer  of 
floating-plants;   and,  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  a  Chinese 
idea  to  make  use  of  the  water  for  a  dwelling-place,  and  to 
turn  it  into  a  kitchen-garden ;  in  short,  the  Chinese  bird 
is,    in    comparison,    decidedly  more    clever    than    the 
corresponding  species  of  Asia  and  America.     Again,  the 
highly-revered  scavenger  of  the  towns  and  sexton   of 
the  Ganges,  the  Maraboo  or  Adjutant  (Leptoptilos  argala), 
which,  with  its  African  cousin,  furnishes  the  well-known 
feathers  used  as  plumes,  is  deserving  of  mention.     A 
fine   is   inflicted  on  any  person  who  kills  these   useful 
animals.     They,  conscious  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
man»  live  in  quiet  companionship  with  him,  although  his 
dead  body  becomes  their  prey  after  all.     These   birds 
stalk  undismayed  through  the  streets  of  large  towns,  or 
drawn  up  in  long  rows  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  await 
the  dead,  nursed  in  its  soft  arms — their  last  resting- 
place.     It  may  be  further  remarked  that  aquatic  birds — 
distributed,   as    they  are,   universally   over    the  whole 
vrorld — have,  in  Asia,  forms  that  are  peculiarly  charac- 
tieristic  of  that  country. 

We  will  now  bestow  a  glance  upon  Africa,  towards 
^which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civiUzed  world  are  now 
turned — ^Africa,  **  that  riddle  of  a  triangle  to  the  Ancient 
"World,"  which  thousands  of  years  have  been  spent  in 
exploring,    with    no    other    result    than    to    leave   us 
acquainted   with    its  borders.      And  now-a-days  fresh 
^scoveries  are  made  every  day,   while  the  old  saying 
of  the  Romans,   Semper  aliquid  novi  ex  Africa^  remains 
incontrovertible  still.     Africa  is  always  furnishing  some- 
thing new.     The  characteristic  bird  of  Central  Africa, 
a  creature  which  resembles  a  very  marvel  of  fairy-land, — 
I  mean  Balaniceps  Eex,  the  Boot-bill,  or  Shoe-bill,  as  the 
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Arab  tribes  of  East  Soudan  call  it — holds  the  first 
place  amongst  the  characteristic  birds  of  Africa  which  we 
are  about  to  mention.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  other 
species  in  Africa  which  is  as  remarkable  as  this — the 
Ostrich.  It  would  indeed  suffice  if  we  were  to  take  these 
two  birds  as  types  of  Africa.  One  of  them  **  the  new 
wonder  of  the  desert,  the  camel  of  birds,  a  bird  which 
flies  on  its  legs  and  steers  with  its  wings,  a  winged 
giraffe,  which  affords  the  Arabs  matter  for  a  thousand 
fables;''  the  other,  *'the  wondrous  guardian  of  the  holy 
stream  which  shrouds  its  source  in  secresy,"  in  its  origin 
a  mystery,  in  itself  a  riddle.  The  sacred  Ibis,  no  less  a 
servant  of  the  ancient  god,  added  its  long-estabUshed 
renown  to  the  sacred  stream.  Legend  has  given  the 
Boot-bill  its  celebrated  name,  a  name  as  remarkable  as 
the  bird  itself,  which  it  has  earned  from  the  atmosphere 
of  fable,  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  owing  to  its 
fantastic  form — **the  jvhale-head''  and  **king"! — and 
verily  with  him  the  innermost  and  obscurest  realm  of 
the  world  is  revealed. 

In  addition  to  these,  Africa  possesses  a  large  number 
of  characteristic  birds.  Although  its  animal  world 
in  general  and  its  Avi-fauna  in  particular  are  com- 
paratively poor  in  species,  Africa,  nevertheless,  possesses 
something  peculiarly  its  own,  while  each  order,  in  that 
country,  has  its  characteristic  forms. 

One  of  the  characteristic  birds  of  Africa  is  the  Gray 
Parrot  {Psittacus  erythacus),  the  choicest  of  its  kind  and 
the  one  most  capable  of  learning — a  Parrot  which,  so 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  has  no  species  aUied  to  it.* 

*  Dr.  Brehm  has  here  forgotten  the  closely-allied  species,  P.  timneh;  whil» 
Mr.  Blyth,  we  believe,  is  inclined  to  recognize  even  as  many  as  three  or  fou^ 
sub-species.- -JT.  J. 
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Also   as   a  Parrot  (Coracopsis)   may  also    be    regarded 
as  a  distinctive  bird  of  this  part  of  the  world,  although 
it  is  only  found  in  Madagascar   and  its  neighbouring 
islands.      Amongst  the  Passeres,   we  may  regard  the 
following  as  characteristic  of  Africa  : — the  Desert  Trum- 
peter (Bucanetes  githagimus)  and  other  Finches  (Estrelduy 
Amadinaj    Mariposa^   Pyteliay   &c.),    the    Whydah   birds 
and  Weavers  (Ploceus),  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Sand 
and  Desert  Larks  {Ammomanesj  Alcenion).     The  order  of 
the  CorvidcB  is  represented  by  the  Ox-peckers  (Buphaga) 
and  Glossy  Starlings  (Lamprotomis),  the  White-backed 
Crow    (Pterocorax    scapulatus)^    the    White-naped    Crow 
(CoTv\dtur)j  and  the   singular  Bare-headed   Crow  {Pica- 
th^irtes  gymnocephalus)f  and  lastly,  by  the  Plantain-eaters  * 
C^usophaga)  and  Colies*  (Colius).     Amongst  the  African 
birds   of  prey  it  is    only  necessary  to    mention   one, 
^Jae    Secretary  Falcon  (Gypogeranus    serpent aritis).     This 
is   more  remarkable  and  more  characteristic  of  Africa 
t;Ilian  is  the  Lammergeir  of  Europe,  or  the  Condor  of 
-America.      There  is  no   species  Uke  it  in  the  whole 
<:>Tder.     In  this  bird  we  find  united  in  a  most  singular 
"^ay  the  characteristics   of  the  Raptores  with  those  of 
^le  running  birds.     Although  a  good  flyer,  it  runs  in 
^he  chase  more  like  a  Bustard  than  a  bird  of  prey,  for 
its  power  is  not  so  much  in  its  wings  as  in  its  legs, 
"^hich  are  very  long.     Only  one  other  bird,  and  that  too 
cm  African,  has  a  frame  constructed  in  a  manner  so 
Bmgular  as  this,  the  Bateleur  Eagle  (Helotarsus  ecatidatus)y 
the  true  acrobat  of  the  air,  of  which  we  shall  by-and-bye 
liave  to  speak  at  length.   Amongst  the  order  of  the  Fissi- 
rostres  there  are  some  which  are  also  typical  of  Africa. 

*  These  are  ostially  included  by  authors  among  the  Scansorial  birds,  and  having 
>M)tiiing  to  do  with  the  Corvida,  or,  indeed,  with  any  Passeres, — TT.  J. 
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It  is  here  that  the  krgest  of  HI  the  Senegml  Swallows 
{CtaropU  i^m/yoLmsis)  hves,  and  its  aUied  fonns.  Here, 
too,  are  found  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Goatsuckers, 
which  the  Arabs  aptly  name  the  fom'-winged  (Macrodipteryz 
africanuSf  Cosmii&nds  teriUarims),  becanse  one  or  two  of 
their  pinion-fieathers  extend  beyond  the  others  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  the  e3[tremitT  is  fnmished 
with  an  outstretched  plmne,  so  as  to  resemble,  indeed,  a 
second  wing.  There  are  but  few  songsters  worthy 
of  any  particular  mention,  though  there  are  some 
extraordinary  birds  of  this  kind  in  Africa;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  rather  among  other  groups  that 
characteristic  specialities  are  to  be  found.  Amongst 
slender-billed  birds  may  be  noticed  the  Sectarinidctj 
of  which  numerous  forms  are  found  in  Africa:  these, 
however,  are  found  in  Asia  and  the  Southern  Archi- 
pelago. Next  to  these  we  may  mention  the  Promtropida, 
Promerops.  The  soft-billed  birds  are  represented  by  the 
Honey-guide  {Indicator)  and  Coucals  {Smcosomus),  very 
remarkable  birds;  and  also  of  the  Bee-eater  (Merops) 
mention  must  here  be  made,  for,  in  Africa,  they  are 
developed  in  an  exceptional  manner. 

Africa  is  far  behind  Asia  with  respect  to  Gallinaceous 
birds;  still  she  possesses  forms  and  species  peculiar  to 
herself.  This  country  is  the  true  home  of  the  Sand 
Grouse  (Pterodes),  Francolins,  and  Guinea-fowl.  The 
Sand  Grouse  and  Francolin  are  also  found  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as 
gpeciaUy  characteristic  of  Africa,  for  tiiey  are  genume 
children  of  that  land.  They  are  pre-eminently  crea- 
tures of  the  desert,  in  a  sense  in  which  none 
others  are,  for  they  wear  the  pale  livery,  which  afe 
once   shows  where   they  live.     Sand-colour  and  black 
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predominate    in    this  dress ;    gray  and  wliite    seldom 
occnr,  or,  when  they  do,  are  hidden  by  other  feathers.  A 
similar,  though  somewhat  brighter,  dress  is  worn  by  the 
Desert  Lark,  and  several  other  running-birds,  of  which  I 
will  make  further  mention.     Nor  are  the  habits  of  these 
birds  less  singular  than  their  plumage.   They  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  locomotion  in  such  an  extraordinary 
degree  as  to  be  able  to  travel  over  the  wide  and  sterile 
regions  they  frequent  with  facility.     This  power  and  the 
singular  harmlessness  of  their  character  are  typical  of 
ihese  children  of  the  wilderness.     Such  characteristics 
ure  foimd  more  or  less  strongly  marked  all  the  desert 
over,  so  that  its  kindred  tenants  are  more  or  less  similar 
in  form,  as,  for  example,  the  Ostrich  and  the  various 
Sustards.     Not  to  pass  over  characteristic  marsh-  and 
irater-birds  in  Africa,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  the 
Black-headed  Plover  {Hyas  cegyptiacus),  Balearic  Cranes 
(^JBaUaricajf  Brown  Heron  {Scopus)j   Open-billed  Heron 
(^^nast<mtis)j  Giant  Heron  (Ardea  goliatk),  although  the 
t^wo  last  named  are  also  represented  in  Asia  by  allied 
forms,  and,  lastly,  the  Spur-winged  Goose  (Plectropterus). 
Though  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  World  may  be 
widely  different  in  their  special  characteristics,  they  still 
have  something  in  common.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
America,  we  find  an  animal  creation  absolutely  distinct. 
^  that  country  birds  have  the  widest  range  of  diversity 
^  form,  while  they  vie  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their  plumage,  and,  indeed,  in 
^^y  cases,  carry  oflf  the  palm.  The  practised  ornithologist 
^  best  appreciate  the  richness  of  America  in  inde- 
pendent forms.    Bonaparte,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
0^  the  World,'  gives  forty-four  sub-families,  comprising 
1851  species,  as  belonging  to  America  exclusively.   Add  to 
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these  the  species  which  she  possesses  in  common  with 
other  portions  of  the  globe,  and  one  may  readily  perceive 
the  wealth  of  life  in  the  New  World.  Beyond  dispute, 
America  is  the  quarter  of  the  globe  best  adapted,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  already  mentioned,  for  the  distribution 
and  change  of  certain  forms.  It  embraces  all  the  geogra- 
phical zones  of  the  earth,  except  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
South  Pole ;  and  thus  it  possesses  every  variety  of  climate. 
Besides  this,  it  is  perfectly  isolated,  inasmuch  as  it 
touches  the  Old  World  only  at  its  northernmost  point, 
while  it  is  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by  the  ocean. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  island,  laved  on  every  side  by 
life-giving  waters,  while  its  interior  is  fed  by  the  falling 
vapours  which  rise  from  them.  America  is  without  those 
desert  tracts  that  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  and 
Africa, — tracts  which,  but  for  the  scanty  dews  of  night, 
remain  constantly  dry  from  year's  end  to  year's  end; 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  with  rare  exceptions,  well 
suppHed  with  water.  However  this  may  be,  wherever 
warmth  and  moisture  combine,  we  invariably  find  a 
paradise  of  brilliancy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
animal — or  rather  the  bird — ^world  is  in  unison  with  it.  On 
this  account  South  America  is  the  true  **E1  Dorado"  of 
the  naturalist, — the  golden  land,  where  Nature  has  sur- 
passed the  boldest  forms  of  her  conception  by  the 
creatures  she  has  produced. 

Let  us  select  from  this  inexhaustible  store  those 
characteristic  birds  which  are  most  valuable  to  us.  There 
are  too  many  new  animals  there  to  allow  of  a  superficial 
examination.  We  will,  therefore,  divide  this  continent  into 
North  and  South,  as  Nature  and  Science  combine  to  do. 

North  America  reminds  us,  from  time  to  time,  very  much 
of  Old  Europe  or  Northern  Asia ;  yet  she  has  her  own 
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peculiar  forms.     "  For  as  rosy  dawn  differs  from  smmy 

ere,  though  both  owe   their  eflfect  and  receive   their 

reflected  glow  from  the  same  sun,  in  Kke  manner  does 

America  differ  from  the  continent  of  the  Old  World, 

similar  in  many  respects,  and  in  some  all  but  identical ; 

in  most,  she  is  essentially  and  obviously  different,  not 

only  in  form,  but  in  colour  and  development."     The 

bird-world  is  well  represented  in  North  America,   and 

Europeans  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  Turkey.     This  bird, 

Meleagris  gallopavOj  now  spread  all  over  Europe,  especially 

in  the  South,  Uves  wild,  to  this  very  day,  in  large  flocks 

^thin  the  mighty  and  well-watered  forests  of  both  North 

and  South  America  up  to  the  higher  latitudes.*   A  second 

xnember  of  this  useful  and  numerous  order,  Cupidonia 

ctipidoj  Pinnated  Grouse,  inhabits  the  desolate,  yet  wide 

aind  well-grassed,  plains,   known  by  the   name  of  the 

;prairies.     The  Americans  have,  in  some  instances,  given 

the  name  of  this  bird  to  these  tracts. 

The    other  Wood-grouse    found    in    North   America 

resemble  those  of  the  Old  World  much  more  than  the 

Rairie  Hen,  and  are,  therefore,  scarcely  worth  particular 

Mention.    On  the  other  hand,  we  must  allude  to  the 

^all  Quails  (Ortyx),  which  are  represented  by  several 

Q^cies    in   the    northern    part   of   this   continent.     A 

^Perficial  glance  at  the  Avi-fauna  of  North  America 

P^^sents  other  species  worthy   of  notice.     This  conti- 

^^^t  possesses    a   Parrakeet   (Conurus    carolinensis) ;    it 

"^^bours  congeners  of  our  Finches  {Niph<va  hyemalis); 

^Veral  Grosbeaks  (Coccoborus),  to  a  certain  extent  the 

'^Presentatives  of  our  Hawfinch ;  the  over-rated  Cardinal 

^  Dr.  Brehm  is  not  quite  correct  in  this  statement.  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  the  best 
•^^Uiority  on  the  subject,  recognizes  three  species  of  Turkey,  all  of  which  are 
^^^fined  to  North  and  Central  America,  but  do  not  enter  South  America. — W.  J* 
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(Cardinalis  virginiani^)  and  Tanagers  (Tanagra)^  lin 
between  granivorous  birds  and  Warblers;  the  singu] 
Bunting  Finches  (Passerellu) ;  some  members  of  t 
StarUng  family  {Icterus)^  which  supply  the  place  of  o 
familiar  species.  America  shows  its  pecuharity  in  : 
Kites  (NaucleruSj  Ictinia);  one  Caracara  (Polyborm 
one  big  Vulture  {Sarcoramphus  calif ornmnus) ;  and  fr 
other  Vultures  (Cathartes  aura  and  Coragyps  atratus) ;  t 
Prairie  Owl  (Plwleoptynx  hypogcea)  ;  Purple  Martin  (Proi 
purpurea) ;  several  Tyrant  Flycatchers ;  and  the  Mockij] 
bird  (Mimus  polyglottus) ;  as  well  as  its  giant  Woodpecb 
(Campephilits  imperialis  and  C.  principalis).  America  h 
her  Humming-birds;  her  pecuUar  Cuckoos  (Coccygus) :  s 
has,  too,  special  Pigeons,  amongst  which  we  must  menti 
the  Migratory  Pigeon  first  of  all,  because  it  may  be  cc 
sidered  as  the  most  remarkable  bird  on  the  whole  contine] 
Vogel  calls  it  the  "herring  of  the  air,"  and  the  co] 
parison,  although  incomplete,  as  all  comparisons  genera 
are,  is  by  no  means  inaptly  chosen,  for,  probably, 
other  bird  flocks  together  in  such  myriads  as  it  does, 
the  remaining  birds  of  this  part  of  America,  I  will  oi 
make  mention  of  two  others,  the  Canadian  Goc 
(CygTwpsis  canadensis)  and  the  Summer  Teal  (Aix  sponsi 
principally  for  this  reason,  that  both  are  found  acclin: 
tized  with  us  in  Europe. 

North  America  is  incomparably  poorer  than  Sou 
America.  It  is  only  on  reaching  the  Southern  Hen 
sphere  that  we  first  enter  the  *'ti-uly  New  World;"  ] 
it  is  here  that  we  first  meet  with  all  the  wonders  of  t 
tropics.  Here  the  gigantic  and  the  wonderful  are  to 
found  alongside  of  the  magnificent  and  the  beautif 
Flowers  take  the  form  of  butterflies;  while  butterfli 
and  bees  resemble  birds.     In  richness  of  colouring  a] 
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variety  of  form  America  knows  no  stint.  Upon,  the 
highest  peaks  of  its  mighty  momitains,  as  well  as  in  the 
darkest  recesses  of  the  primaeval  forest,  and  on  the  bosom 
of  its  ocean,  life  is  seen  in  all  around.  From  such  a 
cornucopia  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  choose  that 
which  is  most  characteristic :  here,  every  animal  bears 
upon  it  the  unmistakable  impress  of  its  home — a  home 
like  this !  I  must,  perforce,  confine  myself  to  the  birds 
most  generally  known,  and  can  only  give  names  where  I 
would  describe,  generalise  where  I  should  Uke  to  enter 
upon  details. 

South  America  is  the  home  of  the  Araras  (Ara)  and 

Parrakeets    (Conums);    the    native    land    of    diflferent 

Managers   {Pitylus  and   Tanagra)^   the   Hang-nests    and 

Orioles  (IcteruSf  Cassicus)^  the  Blue  Crows  (Cyamcarax, 

Gyanocitta)j  the  Tooth-billed  Falcons  (Herpetotlieres,  Har- 

J^cgus),  and  diflferent  Hawk  Eagles  (Pternura^  Morphnusj 

•E[arpyia)j  the  various  Screaming  Buzzards  {Rostrhamus^ 

S^ypomorphnuSy  MilvagOf  Ihycter)^  the  King  of  the  Vultures 

C  Oyparchm  papa) :    the   wonderful   Guacharo   (Steatomis 

c<iripensis)  J   is  a  tenant  of  this  land,  a  bird,  in   some 

degree,  resembling  the  Goatsuckers,  and  which  inhabits 

^he    most    desolate    caverns     and    crevasses    of    the 

Xnountains, — over  whose  peaks  the   Condor  wheels  its 

"Vrondrous  flight, — a  Swallow-hke  bird,  which  lives   on 

feiit,  and  has  given  rise  among  the  Indians  to  more 

legends  than  any  other  of  its  neighbours,  which  is,  in 

Eome  degree,  regarded  as  an  enchanted  being,  and  is 

sought  after  as  a  great  prize.     Not  to  mention  numerous 

Tyrant  Flycatchers,  we  here  meet  with  a  remarkable 

number  of  singular  singing  birds,   such  as  the  Bush 

Shrikes    and  the   Greenlets   {Thamnophilus^    Vireo)^   the 

Manakins  and  Cocks-of-the-Kock  (Rupicolay  Pipra),  the 
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them  alone ;  they  sip  the  nectar,  and  inhabit  only  those 
heavenly  zones  where  blossom  follows  upon  blossom  in 
an  everlasting  spring."  It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary, 
after  speaking  of  these,  to  mention  other  birds  charac- 
teristic of  South  America,  and  yet  I  must  not  pass  them 
all  by  in  silence.    These  that  follow  are  peculiar  to  that 
continent:   Jacamars  {Galhxda)  and  Puff-birds  {Bucc6)\ 
the  Trogons  are  more  perfectly  developed  here  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  the  Trogon  may  be  regarded 
perhaps   as    the    most    beautifal    bird    in    the  world; 
add  to  these  several  Cuckoos,  and  among  them  the  well- 
^own  Ani  (Crotophaga  ani)j  which  must  be  mentioned 
before  any  others.  In  South  America  we  find  the  Toucans 
(^Itamphastos)j  those  singular  creatures  which  may  very 
'W^ell  be  compared  with  the  Hombills  of  the  Old  World ; 
tliere  are  many  singular  Pigeons  here:  the  Tinamous 
i^C!rypturus\    the    different    Guans    {Penelope j    Ortalidaj 
Cheophasianus)  J  and  the  Curassows  {HokoSy  Crax).     The 
Xihea  (Rhea)  here    fills    the    place  of   the    Ostrich  of 
^lie    Old  World;   amongst  Rails  are  found  the  note- 
'vvorthy   Screamers   (Palamedea) ;    amongst   Herons    and 
Storks,  the  Boat-bill,   Trumpeter,   and  Cariama   (Can- 
<^Tomaj  Psophiaj  Dicholophus) ;  the  unassuming  Spoonbill 
C3f   the    Old  World  is  here   replaced    by  one   dressed 
in    a    lovely    rose-colour;    while    our    Swan    with    its 
Xmiform  colour  is  here  represented  by  one  with  a  black 
Xieck   and  white    body  (Cygnus  nigricollis);    among  the 
Pelicans,  Cormorants,  and  Darters,  we  find  the  Frigate- 
lird.    Richness,  exuberance,  and  splendour,  characterize 
America ;  alongside  of  the  beautiful  and  the  brilliant  are 
fomid  the  abnormal  and  the  singular,  and  these  are  often 
united  in  one  and  the  same  creature. 
If,  in  accordance  with  recent  views,  we  regard  all  the 
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juices  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  This  is  further  evinced  by 
the  Broad-tailed  Parrakeets,  of  which  many  species  are 
found  on  the  continent  of  AustraUa,  in  whose  forests 
they  congregate  in  vast  numbers.  Among  the  former 
may  be  counted  the  King  Lory,  specimens  of  which  are 
not  unfrequently  found  in  our  zoological  collections; 
while  among  the  latter  we  have  the  Grass  Parrakeet 
and  the  Corella,  which  are  now  quite  common  with  us. 
Further,  it  is  in  this  Archipelago,  in  New  Guinea,  and 
in  the  Papuan  Islands,  that  the  Pigmy  Parrot  (Nasiterna 
pygmota)  is  found,  a  bird  scarcely  larger  than  our  Siskin. 

Of  the  Passeres  we  find  many  species,  some  of  which 

aore   very   singular,   in  the    Southern  Archipelago.    In 

the    Sandwich    Islands    there  is  a  very  curious    bird 

vrhich  reminds  us  of  our  Crossbill,   though  it  cannot 

possibly    be    reckoned    amongst    granivorous    birds, — 

I   mean    the    Parrot  Finch    (Psittirostra  psittacea).     On 

the  continent  of  AustraUa,  and  in  the  Papuan  Islands, 

there   are  gorgeous  Finches,  which,   in  spite  of  their 

xelationship  to   the  African    birds,   differ  widely   from 

these  in  form,  as  well  as  in  colour  and  markings :  the 

different    kinds    of  Waxbills,    &c.    (Poephila,    Chloebiaj 

^mblynura),   which    may,    perhaps,    be    considered  the 

most  beautiful  of  all  true  Finches.     The  family  of  the 

Corvida,  or  Crows,  is  still  more  profusely  represented.   Of 

these  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Birds  of  Paradise : 

they,  for  the  most  part,  frequent  the  primaeval  forests  of 

New  Guinea,  "that  enchanted  land  of  the  ornithologist, 

where  the  birds  verily  appear  to  be  made  of  gold  and 

precious  stones."    It  is  no  wonder  that  the  history  of 

these  beauteous  creatures  was,  in  former  ages,  encircled 

with  dark  and  dreamy  legends ;  for,  of  a  truth,  the  Bird  of 

Paradise  seems  the  very  embodiment  of  a  fairy  tale.     In 
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early  times  men  looked  upon  this  bird  as  a  creatnre  whose 
home  could  be  none  other  than  Paradise,  whose  life  could 
not  be  aught  else  than  heavenly;  and  if  naturalists, 
now-a-days,  rob  us  of  those  legends,  they  are  none  the 
less  of  the  opinion  that  a  Bird  of  Paradise,  living  in  its 
native  forest  is,  in  very  truth,  a  fairy  being,  or  vision  of 
enchantment.  Lesson  doubts  whether  it  is  possible,  in 
words,  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
its  plumage.  No  other  Crow  in  AustraUa  can  vie  with 
this  splendid  creature.  Nevertheless,  the  Australian 
Corvidce  distinguish  themselves  above  their  fellows  by  an 
extraordinary  flexibihty  of  voice,  and  are,  on  this  account, 
coromonly  called  flute-  or  organ-birds.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  Crows  and  Butcher- 
birds, the  larger  species  resemble  the  Crows,  the  smaller 
the  Butcher-birds.  The  Bower-bird  (Ptilinorhynchus)  is 
worthy  of  mention ;  related  to  our  Oriole,  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  beautiful  plumage,  and  still  more  so  on 
account  of  its  singular  habits.  They  build  lovely  bowers, 
in  which  to  disport  themselves,  and  decorate  them 
fantastically  with  shells,  or  other  bright  things  that 
please  the  eye. 

As  regards  birds  of  prey,  the  Southern  Archipelago  falls 
far  behind  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  except  Europe :  it 
has  only  a  few  singular  forms.  We  may,  however,  make 
mention  of  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  (Uroaetos  audax),  an 
inhabitant  of  AustraUa,  and  a  worthy  representative  of 
our  Golden  Eagle,  seeing  that  its  manner  of  life  exactly 
resembles  that  of  its  European  cousin.  America  has  its 
Penguins;  the  Southern  Archipelago  its  Giant  Goat- 
suckers {Podnrgus  *) ;  singular  wide-mouthed  birds,  which 
are  the  true  connecting  link  between  the  Owls  and  the 

*  These  are  always  called  "Podargus;"  thus,  Cuvier'b  Podargus,  <kc. — W,J. 
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GroatsnekerSy  possessing,  indeed,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fonner,  and  their  habits,  quite  as  much  as  they  remind 
us  of  the  latter.  The  Goatsuckers  are  found  in  our 
quarter  of  the  globe,  although  some  species  may  be  met 
with  in  the  larger  Asiatic  Islands. 

The  forests  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  are,  it  is  true, 
not  rich  in  good  songsters:  they  have  some,  however; 
and  these  bear  but  Uttle  resemblance  to  those  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.     Amongst  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  Pittas   (Pittidce);    which,  although  found 
elsewhere,  exhibit  their  highest  state  of  development  only 
in  the  Southern  Archipelago :   these  birds  give  rise  to 
much   diversity  of  opinion    as   regards   their   scientific 
position.     They  belong  to  the  Thrushes,  but  are  exceed- 
ingly singular  in  their  structure,  and  their  habits  are 
not   less   so.      They  are    not   strictly  related,   but,   in 
exterior    appearance,    form    a    sharply-defined    family, 
^while  they  have  a  strong  natural  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  form  and  colouring.    The  most  remarkable 
songster  in  all  the  Southern  Archipelago  is  the  far-famed, 
and  in  every  respect  most  singular  bird,  the  Lyre-bird 
C  Menura  superba).    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  Pheasant,  and, 
"^?ith  its  aUied  species,  forms  a  distinct  family.     It  is  one 
CDf  those  creatures  which  will  fit  in  with  no  system,  owing 
^•:o  the  difficulty  of  assigning  it  a  proper  place.    Formerly 
it  was   classed  with  the  Pheasants;    now-a-days  it  is 
Regarded  as  a  singing  bird,  from  its  manner  of  life  and 
liabits  of  action.     It  is  included  amongst  the  Mockiug- 
l)irds  of   its  native   home,   and  possesses  the   gift  of 
imitating  sounds  of  every  kind,  in  a  maimer  that  is  most 
misleading.     Like   the  American  Mocking-bird,   it  can 
mimic  the  dog's  bark,  a  man's  laugh,  the  songs  and  cries 
of  numerous  birds,  a  child's  screams,  and  similar  sounds. 
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Even  to  the  present  day  its  habits  are  but  indifferently 
known ;  but  all  fresh  information  we  receive  concerning 
it  proves  it  to  be  a  most  remarkable  bird. 

The  Southern  Archipelago  is  also  noted  for  its  remark- 
able Scansores,  or  climbing  birds.  On  the  larger  islands 
there  are  no  Woodpeckers  to  be  found,  but  why  they 
are  absent  cannot  easily  be  explained.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  other  climbing  birds  in  profusion. 
Those  characteristic  of  Australia  are  the  Honey-eaters 
(Meliphagajf  which,  in  some  respects,  remind  us  of  the 
Bee-eaters,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  tongue 
differs  essentially,  that  of  the  latter  being  filiform. 
They  frequent  the  gum-trees,  which  form  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  landscape  of  Australia ;  and 
these  are  so  constantly  associated,  that  the  sight  of 
either  invariably  suggests  the  presence  of  the  other. 
They  feed  upon  insects,  pollen,  and  the  rich  honey 
of  these  trees,  and  obtain  this  food  with  their  long 
brush-like  tongues,  which  are  specially  and  wonderfully 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  Poe  or  Tui,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  belongs  to  the  same  family, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  singing  birds  of  the 
Southern  Archipelago. 

Amongst  the  group  of  Kingfishers  there  are  several 
remarkable  species.  The  greater  part  of  the  Laughing 
Jackasses,  King-hunters,  &c.  {Dacelo,  Tanysiptera,  Syma\ 
find  shelter  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
these  also  occur  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  they  are  only 
found  in  perfection  in  the  Southern  Archipelago.  This 
region  is  the  native  land  of  several  remarkable  Cuckoos, 
including  the  giant  of  them  all,  the  Channel-bill 
(Scythrops  7wvcb  Iwllandice).  Pigeons  and  Doves  abound 
in  the   Southern  Archipelago,   and  the  most  singular 
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fonns  amongst  them  are  fomid  there.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  here  the  Crowned  Pigeons  (Calcenas  nicobarica 
and  Goura  coronata).  Besides  the  most  singular  in  this 
respect  the  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  (Didunculus  stri^rostris)^ 
the  Crested  and  Bronze- winged  Pigeons  {Ocyphaps, 
Geophaps)j  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

The  most  singular  forms  are  found  among  the  running 
birds  of  the  Southern  Archipelago.  From  Sumatra 
southwards,  the  islands  produce  those  extraordinary 
Gallinaceous  birds  called  Megapodius^  on  account  of 
their  powerful  feet.  Their  form  itself  is  striking,  and 
their  habits  and  mode  of  propagation  still  more  so.  No 
creature  is  so  careless  of  its  young.  The  old  legend, 
concerning  the  Ostrich  in  its  youth,  is  quite  true  of  this 
bird.  It  forms  an  immense  heap  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  lays  its  eggs  in  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  fermenting  mass.  When  the  eggs  are  all  laid,  the 
xnother  gives  herself  no  further  trouble  about  her  young, 
^vrhich  have  to  feed  and  shift  for  themselves  from  the 
"very  first  day  that  they  are  hatched. 

The     Southern    Archipelago    has    also    very    many 

^representatives  of   the    Ostrich  family,   more,   indeed, 

than   any  other  part  of  the  world.     In  Australia  we 

lave    the    Emu    (Dromaitis   iiovce    hollandue),  which,    in 

general,    very  much    resembles,   so   far    as   its  habits 

are    concerned,    the   African   and  American  Ostriches. 

This  bird  has  become  familiar  to  us  only  of  late  years ; 

but   long  before,  nay,  almost  300  years   ago,  Europe 

was    astounded  by  an    account  of    its    congener,   the 

Cassowary  {Casuarim  indicus);  and,  more  recently,  two 

other  closely-allied  forms  have  been  discovered.     UnUke 

other  birds  of  its  order,  the  Cassowary  lives  in  the  most 

unpenetrable  thickets  of  the  forest ;  and  its  habits  are  so 
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retiring,  that  any  observation  of  them  at  all  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Each  of  the  species  referred  to  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  confined  to  one  island,  or,  at  most,  to  a 
few  neighbouring  ones.  Still  more  singular  than  the' 
Cassowary  is  the  Apteryx,  or  Kiwi  kiwi  (Apteryx  avstralis). 
According  to  the  opinion  of  modem  geologists,  the 
Southern  Archipelago  is  not  the  most  recent,  but  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  globe.  This  opinion  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  essays  of  creative  power 
is  found  there,  in  the  shape  of  an  imperfect  bird.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  Ostriches,  its  wings  are  merely  rudi- 
mentary, and  thus  it  is  of  necessity  confined  to  the 
ground.  Unlike  the  others,  however,  it  is  not  diurnal  in 
its  habits,  but  nocturnal,  spending  the  day  concealed 
either  in  holes  formed  naturally,  or  in  hollows  made  by 
itself.  It  only  emerges  from  these  after  sunset ;  and,  like 
our  Woodcock,  feeds  on  worms  and  insects.  This  creature 
necessarily  appears  more  remarkable  to  us  than  either 
the  Ostrich  or  Penguin,  as  it  only  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
Ornithorhyncus,  or  Duck-billed  Platypus  of  Austraha. 

To  name  some  of  the  swimming  birds  characteristic  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  which  is  so  rich  in  eccentric 
forms,  I  may  mention  the  New  Holland  Goose  (Cereopsis 
novce  hollandice)  and  the  Semi-palmated  Goose  (Anseranas 
melanoleuca),  two  birds  of  limited  swimming  capacity, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  Goose -like  forms,  are  much 
better  adapted  for  moving  on  land  than  for  swimming. 
They  bear,  indeed,  but  a  vague  resemblance  to  Geese. 
I  must  not  omit  the  now  well-known  Black  Swan  (Cygnus 
atratus). 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Southern  Archipelago 
are  strikingly  shown  in  its  animal  kingdom.  The 
abrupt   and  manifold  diversity  of  the  living  creatures 
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in  this  part  of  the  world  may  be   explained  by  the 

way  in  which  it  is  sub-divided   into    several  hundred 

iasulated  tracks.     As  this  portion  of  our  earth  seems 

to  be  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of  development, 

birds    are   found  here  with  forms   not  yet  complete; 

but    where    the    vegetable    kingdom  has   reached    the 

highest   stage    of    development,    there   the   birds    also 

possess  the  glowing  colours  pecuHar  to  the  South.     If 

the    Southern  Archipelago    were    as  well    known   and 

explored  as  Europe  is,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  the 

hypothesis  confirmed  here,  that  every  bird  harmonises 

and  is  in  unison  with  its  home,  and  that  it  cannot  be 

otherwise. 

Every  part  of  the  earth  and  each  zone  has  birds  pecu- 
liar to  itself.     The  North  has  strength,  freshness,  grace, 
and  Bong ;  the  South,  strangeness  of  form  and  brilliancy 
oi  colour ;  the  East  possesses  a  severe  style  of  beauty ; 
the  West,  simpUcity  and  elegance ;  the  high  mountain 
ranges  and  the  sea  are  the  homes  of  mighty  flyers ;  the 
plains  and  the  poles  are  the  domain  of  running  and 
fishing  birds ;   diversity  is  characteristic  of  the  forest ; 
^miformity,  of  the  tree-less  expanse.     Wherever  we  look, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  and  admire  the  infinite  harmony 
of  Nature. 


CHAPTER  m, 

FUNCTIONS. 

"  dnd  ohne  Eigenthum  hat  Jeder  g'nug.*' 

Herdeb. 

The  ftinctions  or  vocations  of  birds  are  connected  i 
the  closest  possible  manner  with  their  habitats.  I  won] 
have  my  readers  to  understand  that  I  mean,  under  tl 
words  function  and  vocation,  the  ways  and  means  I 
which  they  seek  their  living,  for  this  employment  : 
with  them  productive  enough  of  labour  and  car( 
Though  I  will  not  gainsay  the  Bible  verse — "The 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bamc 
yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them;"  yet  evei 
inquirer  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  birds  must  pic 
hard  to  obtain  their  requisite  nourishment.  I  ms 
remark,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  the  vocation  of 
bird,  I  do  not  refer  to  a  trade  or  calling.  Thus,  i 
accordance  with  the  circle  of  distribution  within  whic 
the  bird  moves,  it  requires  food  of  a  special  characte 
whether  of  one  or  more  kinds.  This  is  the  princip 
cause  which  restricts  birds  to  certain  localities ;  and  f< 
this  reason  we  only  become  conversant  with  their  habii 
of  life  by  a  combined  examination  of  their  food  as 
home.  So  their  functions,  in  the  sense  in  which  ^ 
take  them,  are  objects  not  unworthy  of  notice.  B 
possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  same,  we  ai 
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enabled  to  explain  many  things  relating  to  the  lives  of 

animals,  which  would  be  to  us,  otherwise,  but  riddles. 

As,  with  the  human  race,  the  calling  or  vocation  is  the 

result   of  mutual  dependence  of  individuals  upon  one 

another,  so,  in  a  similar  manner,  we  find  the  functions 

and  vocations  of  animals  arising  from  their  dependence 

on  the  plant-world  and  on  other  exterior  influences ; 

for  as  each  creature  only  pursues  that  calling  which 

is  in  full  accordance  with  its  bodily   gifts   and   con- 

fonnation,    it    is,    therefore,    also    necessary    that    its 

jresidence  should  be  situated  where  these  gifts  can  be  of 

service  to  it.     In  the  following  pages  I  would,  first  of  all, 

treat  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  nourishment 

of  different  birds  is  obtained,  especially  those   of  our 

native  country. 

The  easiest  method  by  which  an  animal  can  obtain 

nourishment  is,  undoubtedly,  that  afforded  by  food  exposed 

to  the  eye,  and  requiring  no  other  exertion  than  that  of 

picldng  it  up.     The  granivorous  feeders  among  the  land 

birds,  which  do    not  obtain  their  food  by  means  of 

scratching, — ^for  instance,  the  Finches,  Buntings,  Larks, 

Mid  Pigeons, — ^belong  to  this  class.   Their  labour  consists 

of  collecting  scattered  grain,  and  occasionally  insects. 

Those  granivorous  birds  which  are  obliged  to  extract  the 

^ed  jfrom  its  husk  have,  necessarily,  more  to  do.     To 

^^^B  belong  the  Sparrow,  Reed  Bunting,  Greenfinch, 

Hawfinch,    Siskin,    Goldfinch,    Linnet,    Bullfinch,   and 

^^ossbill ;  with  them  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  excellent 

*^l8  with   which    they  are    provided,    requires    great 

^^^tigth    and   a   certain    amount    of    skill.      Scraping 

"^ia  (Rasores),  such  as  the  whole  GaUinaceous  family, 

^^  obUged  to  exert  themselves  in  a  similar  degree  to 

g^t  their  sustenance. 

2f 
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To  the  above  we  may  add  the  fruit-eating  birds,  which 
scarcely  require  to  exert  themselves  in  a  greater  degree. 
Most  of  these  pluck  the  berry  or  the  fruit,  which  serves 
them  as  food,  with  the  beak,  swallowing  it  whole,  or 
separating  the  nourishing  particles  from  that  which  is 
useless.     The  Hawfinch  eats  the  kernel  of  the   seed; 
berry-eating   birds    swallow  the    fruit  whole;    Parrots 
devour   the   pulp    of    the    same,    cracking    the    stone 
also,  where  such  is  to   be  found.     The  first  use  the 
beak  alone  in  feeding,  and  the  latter  the  foot  as  well; 
both,  however,  pluck  the  fruit  at  their  ease ;  while  the 
Flycatchers    and    Trogons,    whatever    fruit    they    may 
eat,  gather  it  on  the  wing.    Among  the  insect-eating 
birds  we  find   similar  gradations   of  capacity  in  their 
several  functions :  the  Wagtails,  Eedstarts,  and  Wrens, 
pick  up  insects,   together  with  their  eggs  and  larvae, 
from  off  the  ground,  as  also  from  roofs  of  houses  and  the 
backs  of  animals.     Next  come  the  Whitethroats,  Willow 
Wrens  and  Reed  Warblers,  Tomtits  and  Goldcrests :  these 
seize  their  prey  on  the  ground,  from  branches  and  leaves, 
or  extract  it  from  flowers,  cracks  in  timber  or  walls, 
and  also  catch  it  on  the  wing.     The  climbing  birds  have 
a  hard  time  of  it,  seeking  their  food  as  they  do  in  all  sorts 
of  places,  situated  in  perpendicular  or  horizontal  positions, 
often  drawing  out  their  prey  from  various  holes  and 
lurking-places.  The  Hoopoe  does  the  same  on  the  ground ; 
the  Tree-creeper,  Wall-creeper,  Nuthatch  and  Woodpecker 
amid  trees  and  ruins ;  and  the  latter  have  to  handle  their 
tools  to  some  purpose,  pecking  and  hammering  the  live- 
long day  to  earn  their  bread. 

All  the  above  mentioned  crafts  or  trades,  if  we  may  so 
term  them,  are  exercised  alike  by  most  members  of  the 
Crow  family.  These  latter  also  gather  grain,  insects,  berries 
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and  fruits,  which  they  either  pluck  or  shake  oflf  trees  and 

bushes,  extracting  the  seed  from  the  husk :  they  rob  nests 

as  well,  and  even  catch  fish  like  the  Terns,  or  birds  and 

small  mammals  like  the  Falconidce.     Their  extraordinary 

intelligence  is  doubtless    productive   of    such  versatile 

talent.     Besides  this  they  are  thieves  from  their  birth, 

recognize  no  infringement  on  their  profession  or  guild  as 

such ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  also  well  able  to  take  care 

of  themselves  under  all  circumstances ;  when  pressed  by 

3xre  necessity  they  act  the  part  of  beggars  in  towns  and 

villages,  when  scraps  from  the  kitchen  or  the  stable  do 

ixot  come  amiss.   It  is  owing  to  this  activity  and  versatile 

-talent  that  one   rarely  finds  a  member  of  that  family 

Btarved  to  death  through  over-scrupulousness. 

The  Honey-suckers  (Meliphaga)  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  insect-eating  birds  in  their  method  of 
feeding.  These  singular  creatures  perform,  amongst  the 
flowers,  the  work  of  the  Woodpecker,  inasmuch  as  they 
iiivade  the  secret  folds  of  the  same  with  the  points  of 
their  laminated  tongues,  using  them,  so  to  speak,  like 
fi  brush  or  broom,  with  which  they  capture  the  insects 
concealed  there. 

Of  those  birds  which  capture  their  prey  on  the  wing, 

tlie  Flycatchers  occupy  the  lowest  grade.    Many  amongst 

tliese  only  follow  the  insect-swarms  for  a  short  distance, 

wad  then   dart   down  upon  their  prey ;    others — take, 

for   example,    our    Spotted    Flycatcher — make    longer 

flights  from  the   post  or  branch   on  which  they  take 

their  stand,  and  also  rise  high  in  the   air  in  pursuit 

of  their  prey.     The  King  Crows  {Edolius^  Dicrurus,  &c.), 

cousms  of  the  above,  which  inhabit  both  Asia  and  Africa, 

P^sue  the  same  method,  but  to  a  greater  extent.     The 

^•eaters,  again,  are  still  greater  adepts  at  this  airy 
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chase :  these  take  their  stand  on  bare  branches  of  trees, 
waiting  quietly  for  some  time,  yet  they  will  fly  a 
long  way  after  an  insect  and  pursue  the  chase  for  hours 
together,  like  those  true  fishers  of  the  air,  the  swallows. 
These  last  rarely  commence  the  chase  from  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  and  their  cousins  the  Swifts  never ;  these  last  are 
distinguished  from  the  true  Swallows  from  their  hunting 
only  in  the  higher  regions  of  air.*  We  now  come  to  the 
principal  nocturnal  hunters,  our  Goatsuckers,  which  in 
the  south  can  boast  of  numerous  and  very  singular- 
looking  relations  and  connections;  monsters  among 
swallows,  with  mouths  big  enough  to  swallow  the  smallest 
member  of  their  own  family,  feathers  and  all.  Our  night, 
being  but  short,  suffices  for  one  soUtary  species  of  this  tribe, 
while  in  the  lower  latitudes  there  is  ample  occupation  for 
numberless  species  of  nocturnal  insect-hunters. 

The  Humming-birds  of  America,  which  may  well  be 
called  children  of  the  flowers,  are  also  insect-eaters, 
and  clever  ones  too.  They  thoroughly  explore  the 
different  blossoms,  extracting  the  smaller  insects  from 
their  calyces — inaccessible  to  other  birds — by  means  of 
their  tiny  spUt  tongues,  as  with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  hanging 
suspended  in  the  air  before  a  flower,  they  reap  a  harvest 
where  no  other  bird  can  gather  aught.  They,  however, 
not  only  play  the  part  of  Woodpeckers  among  the  flowers, 
but  also  that  of  Flycatchers,  for  they  often  follow  flying 
insects  Uke  the  latter,  and  thus  unite  in  themselves  the 
vocations  of  very  different  birds. 

Among  birds  of  prey  each  one  earns  his  livelihood 
without  depriving  other  members  of  his  class  of  their 

*  This  is  not  invariably  the  case.  I  have  often  seen  Swifts  hunting  in  scores 
close  to  the  ground,  and,  vice  verta^  have  observed  Swallows  feeding  very  high  in  the 
air.    Most  field -naturalists  must  have,  doubtless,  observed  as  much. — W.  /. 
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bread.     The  most  nnpretendiiig  workers  among  these  are 
the  Vultures,  especially  the  smaller  species,  the  Egyptian 
Vulture  and  others.    They  are  poor  inoffensive  mendi- 
cants, who  never  show  any  inclination  to  commit  murder. 
If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  carcase,  they  devour 
as  much  as  the  weakness  of  their  beaks  will  allow  them ; 
they  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  contented  to  subsist  on  the 
excreta  of  both  man  and  beast,  and  some  apparently 
sustain  life  rather  on  these  and  offal  from  the  habitations 
of  man,  than  on  carrion.     Thus,  owing  to  the  food  they 
eat,  these  birds  are  amongst  the  most  useful  scavengers 
of  tropical  towns,  and  their  constant  activity  in  pursuit  of 
food  keeps  off  pestilence  from  the  more  densely  inhabited 
quarters. 

The  larger  and  more  powerful  members  of  this  family, 
the  true  Vultures,  despise   such  loathsome  food :   they 
devour  carcases  of   vertebrate    animals    of   all    kinds. 
These   birds    also,   and    not  unreasonably,   faU    under 
the  grave  imputation  of  attacking  sick  or  dying  men 
^d  beasts  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  of  devouring 
them   aUve;    they   must,    however,    rank    among    the 
West  of  all  Raptor es.     The  well-known  and  notorious 
Lammergeir  holds  but   a    sUghtly  higher  rank   above 
tkese  low  types,  for  it  only  attacks  a  living  creature 
when  able  to  throw  it  over  a  precipice  from  the  sud- 
denness of  its  onset,  and  at  the  same  time  feeds  mostly 
^pon  carrion,  especially  on  the  bones  of  carcases.     The 
^e  Sea   Eagles  are  thorough   thieves,  yet  the   dead 
^dies  of  animals  thrown  up  by  the  sea  form  the  principal 
P^  of  their  food ;   nevertheless  they  will  also  kill  game 
when  they  come  across  it.    The  Buzzards  much  resemble 
t^ese  birds;   they  feed  chiefly  on  living  animals  of  a 
s^all  size  when  compared  to  their  own ;   they  also  cat 
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insects,  but  do  not  disdain  carrion.  Insectivorous  birds 
may  well  be  looked  upon  as  noble  robbers  in  comparison. 
To  these  we  must  add  a  family  which  do  not  seem  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  above,  and  which  are  only  a 
connecting  Unk  between  the  singing  birds  and  the 
Falcons,  namely,  the  Shrikes  or  Butcher-birds.  This 
small  family,  however,  can  compete  with  the  most  accom- 
pUshed  murderers  for  ferocity  and  cruelty,  and  are  fully 
entitled  to  the  name  they  bear.  When  restricted  to  insects 
they  invariably  pounce  upon  the  largest  species ;  some 
even  seize  vertebrate  animals,  and  at  times  they  attack 
those  superior  in  size  to  themselves.  The  insectivorous 
Falcons  cannot  be  classed  higher  than  these,  but  only  in 
the  same  category.  The  Red-footed  Falcon  of  Southern 
Europe  is  most  assuredly  a  more  harmless  bird  than  the 
Shrike :  this  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  these  pretty  little 
marauders,  which  Uve  principally  on  grasshoppers ;  and 
in  the  larger  species,  for  instance,  the  Kestrel  (a  mouser 
as  well),  remind  us  of  other  members  of  the  Falcon 
family.  They  deserve  praise  for  their  indefatigable 
industry,  partaking  of  nothing  which  they  do  not  earn  by 
their  own  exertions.  By  this  they  distinguish  themselves 
from  another  family  of  the  Eaptores,  namely,  the  Eates. 
These  latter  are  accomplished  thieves,  which,  added  to 
their  size,  would  seem  to  fit  them  for  noble  exploits  in 
the  fray ;  but,  alas,  they  are  sadly  addicted  to  the  meanest 
deeds.  That  they  should  look  upon  a  fresh  carcase  as  a 
bonne  houche  we  might  easily  pardon,  for  Eagles  are  much 
of  the  same  opinion;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
begging  is  their  principal  means  of  existence.  They 
obhge  the  noblest  of  the  family  to  leave  their  hard-earned 
booty  by  their  importunity  and  noisy  screams!  The 
tiniest  of  the  smaller  Falcons  does  not  thus  demean  itself, 
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though  the  Sea  Eagle  will ;  but  of  it  I  will  speak  farther 
on.  Having  finished  with  the  lower  orders  of  Raptores, 
we  now  come  to  the  true  hunters  of  vertebrate  animals. 

Of  these  we  may  consider  the  reptile-eating  Hawks 

and  Eagles    as   lowest   in   the   scale.     The   Secretary 

bird  is  a  bird    of   prey,   which  runs    on — and  rarely 

likes  to  rise  from— the  ground,   Uving  exclusively   on 

snakes,    lizards,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles.     A  smaller 

member  of  this  exceedingly  curious  class  of  hunters 

is  the  Gymnogene  (Polyboroides),  which  flies  lazily  from 

place  to  place,  and  only  runs   after  its  reptile-prey  on 

having  missed  its   swoop.     It  prefers,  however,  those 

creatures  which  hide  themselves  in  clefts  and  holes, 

-vrhence  they  can  be  drawn  out  with  its  long  talons.    The 

Barrier  Eagles  (Circaetos)^  which  are  also  found  in  Europe, 

liimt  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  other  Buzzards; 

-while  the   most   perfect  of   all  Eagles,   the    Bateleur 

(^JBdotarsus)  only  seizes  and  kills  snakes,  while  on  the 

^wing.    The  Ospreys  are  noble  birds,  despising  any  other 

game  than  fish,  and  never  touching  carrion ;  they  earn 

tteir  fare,  partly  flying  and  partly  diving,  by  their  own 

length  and  industry.     With  these  we  may  rank  the 

^oble  Eagles ;  they  do,  it  is  true,  reUsh  a  fresh  carcase 

sometimes;    still  they  are    such    daring    robbers    that 

wiey  appear  worthy  of   their    ancient  renown.     It  is 

not  without  reason  that  they  have  earned  the  title  of 

"King  of  Birds:"  they  really  do  lord  it  in  the  air  and 

0^  the  earth  at  the  same  time.     Kunning  game,  even, 

ioes  not  remain  unattacked ;  they  wage  war  with,  and 

coxiqner,  manmials  and  birds  aUke, — sitting,  running,  or 

ftying,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them.     Gos-  and  Sparrow 

Hawks  do  the  same,  but  differ  widely  from  the  Eagles  by 

their  underhand  thievish  ways,  and  are  guilty  of  deeds 
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which  forbid  their  being  in  any  way  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  more  noble  bird;  for  instance,  the 
Goshawk  will  carry  off  a  whole  brood,  nest  and  all, 
to  its  young!  There  is  only  one  family  superior  to 
Eagles,  and  that  is  that  of  the  true  Falcons ;  they  are, 
indeed,  the  most  knightly  of  all  birds,  and  rarely 
condescend  to  take  their  prey  from  the  ground.  Usually 
they  only  chase  and  strike  feathered  game,  and  this 
openly  and  honestly,  without  stratagem  or  trick.  They 
rush  upon  the  flying  quarry  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from 
the  sky,  and  seize  and  kill  their  prey  in  the  open  light  of 
day ;  indeed,  one  might,  more  often  than  not,  with  reason 
substitute  the  word  adversary,  instead  of  prey.  They  are, 
indeed,  splendid  creatures,  noble  in  their  bearing  and 
actions ;  a  fact  that  I  cannot  resist  repeating. 

The  nocturnal  Raptores^  taken  as  a  body,  are  far  behind 
their  diurnal  representatives.  They  seize  their  prey 
secretly,  and  are  materially  assisted  in  this  by  their 
noiseless  flight,  as  well  as  by  the  cloak  of  night. 
Generally  they  only  take  sitting  or  running  prey.  If, 
however,  some  unhappy  bird  chances  to  fly  across  their 
path  half  asleep,  they  will  also  catch  it  on  the  wing. 
Their  nocturnal  companions,  bats,  are  also  followed  and 
captured  by  some  species;  this  is,  indeed,  the  noblest 
sport  they  can  pursue. 

The  manner  in  which  marsh-  and  water-birds  procure 
their  food  is  not  less  subject  to  variation  than  that  pursued 
amongst  land-birds.  Of  Waders,  the  following — Cranes, 
Storks,  Ibises,  Curlew  Sandpipers,  Sandpipers,  Godwits, 
Golden  Plovers,  Lapwings,  and  Oyster-catchers — dimply 
pick  up  with  their  beaks  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
whatever  comes  in  their  way,  such  as  grain,  insects, 
worms    and    reptiles,    molluscs    and    mammals.     Th 
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TnrDstone  does  as  its  name  implies, — turns  over  the 

stones  on  the  beach  in  search  of  food.     Snipes  bore  with 

the  bill  into  the  soft  ground  and  mud,  feeUng  with  it  for 

worms,  larvae,  grubs,  &c.     Stilts  and  Avocets  walk  some 

distance  into  the  water    in    pursuit   of   nourishment, 

and  are  thus,  doubtless,  blest  with  a  greater  variety 

of  food  than  those  of  their  relations,  whose  operations  are 

limited  to  the  muddy  banks.     The  Bails  and  Waterhens 

unite  each  and  all  of  the  above  methods  of  obtaining 

food.    They  feed  on  many  plants  and  seeds ;  glean  from 

off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  mud,  and  water ;  plunder 

nests ;  walk  on  the  bottom  under  water,  and  dive  as  well. 

T!liey  are  all  swimmers,  and  make  universal  use  of  this 

diccompUshment.   Some  species  appear  especially  adapted 

for  certain  portions  of  the  morass :  in  those  places  where 

the  water  is  either  covered  with  broad-leaved  or  other 

aqnatic  plants,  lying  close  to  one  another  on  the  surface, 

the  Gallinules  (Porphyrio)  and  Parras  seek  their  food, 

numing  over  them  with  ease  and  celerity.    It  is  doubtful 

whether  the  Herons  should  be  classed  before  or  after 

^e  class  just  mentioned,   so    gifted    in    the   diversity 

of  means   at  their  disposal  for  seeking  nourishment. 

•^^ey  are  certainly  more  restricted  to  certain  places  than 

0^  friends  above  mentioned,  who  pursue  their  trade 

*^ong  reeds  and  rushes  alike,  above  as  well  as  under 

^^ter.    Their  habits,   mode  of  hunting,   and,   indeed, 

^^ir  very  prey,   appear    to    us    sufficient    reason    for 

**8igiiing  them  the  highest  grade   among  marsh-birds 

^  this  respect.    Besides  which,   they  are  in   nowise 

confined  to  the  marsh  alone,   but  are  quite   as  fond 

of  ^de,  open  pieces  of  water  as  of  those  bordered  with 

^^^  and  rushes,  provided  fish  abound  therein.     Slowly 

niarching  into  the  water,  they  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
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again  subdivided  into  those  which  dive  solely  by  means 

of  their  feet,   and  those  which   also  use   their  wings 

for  that  purpose.     The  former  do  not  dive  to  any  great 

depth  while  in  search   of  food   at  the  bottom ;    their 

prey  mainly  consists  of  aquatic  insects  and  molluscs. 

The  latter,  among  which  we  find  the  Eider  Duck,  are 

the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose;   they  dive  a  depth 

of  several  hundred  ells,   and  feed  upon  the   different 

shell-fish  they  find  on  the  bottom,  besides  young  fish 

and   spawn.     In    agiUty   they   are    surpassed   by  the 

"Mergansers,   the    most    active   of  all   the   tooth-billed 

divers.     These  last  dive,  it  is  true,  only  by  means  of 

their  feet,  and  do  not  go  down  to   so  great  a  depth 

as  the  Eider  Duck;   but  they  feed  almost  exclusively 

on  fish,  which  kind  of  chase  requires  the  most  active 

fiimmning  and  diving  powers.     The   saw-billed  divers 

^,  to  a  certain  extent,  pigs  among  Water-fowl,  rooting 

*^d  stirring  up  the  ground,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 

^hile  seeking  food. 

The  long-winged  aquatic  birds  are  possessed  of  quite 

^  different  accomplishment;  with  them  swimming  is  a 

secondary  business,  and  flying,  on  the  contrary,  their 

principal   power.     They  obtain    their    food   mainly  by 

partial  diving,  and  that  at  a  distance  from  the  water's 

s^irfice;  and  in  this  art  different  degrees  of  perfection 

^3i^y  be    observed.     The   Skuas    are,   as  far  as  mere 

strength  goes,  well  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  but 

always  prefer  feeding  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 

teurs  in  the  most  graceless  manner  possible.     The  true 

&^8  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  bunglers  in  the  art  of 

catching,    and   the   larger  more   so  than  the  smaller. 

^eir  principal  nourishment   consists   of  the  refuse  of 

^6  sea,  and  offal  thrown  from  ships,  which  they  find 
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floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  they  rarely 
capture  anything  aUve :  they  are  the  true  Bavens 
and  Crows  of  the  ocean.  These  are  surpassed,  in  every 
respect,  by  the  Terns,  which  elegant  creatures  under- 
stand the  art  of  diving,  from  a  height,  to  perfection. 
While  the  Marsh  Terns  (Hydrochelidon)  are  especially 
insectivorous,  the  Sea  Terns  (Sylochelidon)  are  more 
given  to  fishing,  and  some  dive  with  much  rapidity, 
even  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  Gannets  alone  are 
capable  of  surpassing  them  in  this  respect,  seizing 
fish,  as  they  do,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the 
surface. 

The  structure  of  the  feet  places  the  Gannets  among 
the  PeUcans ;  they  are  distinguished,  however,  from 
the  former,  chiefly  by  their  mode  of  gaining  a  hveU- 
hood.  Pelicans  fly  easily  and  well,  but  cannot  dive; 
they  fish  only  in  shallow  water,  for  which  operation 
their  drag-net-like  pouch  is  especially  adapted.  Cor- 
morants, on  the  contrary,  are  indifferent  flyers,  but 
can  dive  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  thirty  ells  to  catch 
fish,  and  manage  to  swim  with  the  same  ease  and 
rapidity  as  their  prey.  The  Darter  earns  its  daily  bread 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  bird  swims  with  great 
activity  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey.  Lastly,  the  Frigate-bird  combines  diving  from 
a  height  with  diving  while  swimming ;  it  can  fly  and 
dive  almost  with  equal  facility,  and  obtain  its  living  on 
the  surface  of,  as  well  as  under,  the  water. 

The  Petrels  are,  to  a  great  extent,  obliged  to  confijoe 
their  operations  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Stormy 
Petrel  (Frocellana)  follows  the  course  of  the  billows, 
dropping  in  a  curve  upon  them,  when  it  picks  up 
anything  that  it  finds  floating  upon  their  surface.     The 
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Albatross,  flying  at  a  greater  elevation,  satisfies  itself, 

like  the  former,  with  what  it  can  pick  up  from  the 

Borface  of  the  waters.     The  Stormy  Petrel  sweeps  close 

over    the    surface    of    the    wave,    feeding    on    minute 

molluscs  and  radiates,   such  as  the    smaller   star-fish 

and  Medusae,  which  are  always  to   be  found   amongst 

the  floating  sea-weed.     Their  field  of  operation  is  the 

surface  of  the  waters,  and  a  slight   depth  under  it; 

^while  the  former  go   somewhat  deeper.     None   of  the 

[petrels  dive.  The  Shear- water,  however,  can :  it  combines 

tie  Petrel  with  the  Diver,  and  pursues  both  trades  with 

equal  abihty.     I  may  call  it  the  most  accomplished  of  all 

sea-birds. 

There  now  remains  for  me  to  mention  but  one  class 
of  birds  which  gain  their  Uvelihood  among  the  waters : 
I  refer  to  the  true  Divers.     Among  these,  the  Grebes 
{Podiceps)  obtain   their   food  with  the   least   difficulty. 
They  only  dive  in  shallow  water,  and  but  few  species 
^toong  them  are  piscivorous;    many  feed  on  aquatic- 
plants,  insects,  and  molluscs ;  some  also  catch  insects  in 
^e  air.     The  true  Divers  (Colymhm)  are,  on  salt  water, 
^Hat  the  Grebes  are  on  fresh,  but  are  more  given  to 
catching    fish.      Lastly,    the    Guillemots     and    Auks 
i^J^cmon,    CephuSf    Uria,    and   Alca) :    these    are    great 
^t^chers   of  shell-fish,    star-fish,  molluscs,  worms,  and 
^tlier  of  the  lower  inhabitants  of  the  sea.     The  Great 
^"^ik  [Alca  impennis),  which  ranks  with  Penguins  found  in 
^"^^  South  Polar  Seas,  may  be  regarded  as  a  voracious 
"^^h,  with  a  bird's  form  and  feathers. 

Thus,   there  is  not  a  region  of  the  earth,  not  the 

smallest  spot,  which  does  not  afford  nourishment  for 

wirds,  whether  it  be  the  highest  regions  of  air,  or  the 

^o^er  depths  of  the   waters;    they  are,   one   and  all, 
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fruitful  in  this  respect.  Birds  are  creatures  which 
utilise  almost  all  the  animal  and  yegetable  products  of 
the  earth,  in  such  a  way  that  each  obtains  its  daily 
bread. 


«c 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ADAPTATION   OP   STBUCTUBE    TO   HABITS. 

"  Nature  to  them,  without  profusion,  kind, 
The  proper  organs,  proper  power  assigned  ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 
There  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force  ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  their  state. 
Nothing  to  add  and  nothing  to  abate." 

Pope. 

A  very  clever  man,  whose  name  I  have,  however, 
^fortunately  forgotten,  gave  me  the  following  simple 
^J>lanation  how  the  Swan  came  on  this  earth  of  ours  : — 
-l^he  Creator,"  said  he,  "  first  formed  the  Goose  as  the 
ginal  primaBval  aquatic  bird ;  it  swam  into  deep  water, 
sought  to  feed  at  the  bottom,  but  was  unable  to 
^^^ch  far  enough  down,  though  stretching  its  neck  to 
^^^  utmost.  It  came  to  pass,  however,  that  at  last  the 
^^ck  elongated,  and  the  body  grew  larger :  thus  the 
^oose  by  degrees  became  a  Swan !" 

This  astute  interpreter  of  the  inexplicable  activity  of 
Mature  must  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  a  good  old  time, 

a  time  when,  in  the  transformation  of  an  animal,  the 

ttiatter  of  an  extra  vertebra  or  so  was  not  regarded  as  of 

xnnch  importance.    Every  impartial  person  must  at  once, 

liovever,   regard    him    as    an    unreflecting    idiot;    for 

according  to  his  explanation  everyone  must  acknowledge 

*^t  the  existence  of  the  relative  forms  of  birds  can  be 
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ZfA  f  :t  zl,  ihi?  niZLr^rr.  This  stsae  Goose  might, 
if  h  Liri  *^'sz^\  ^A  h-  -::^  is  xa^jt  t^eoane  a  Wood- 
pe-tkeT  Liii  ii  iiirii  if>  tznt.  -le  pi^s^frCj  ebanged  into  an 
Yjsl^  bid  :i  g:T,e:i;  -ffij  i.>  Kirtiihirfrr  pedeedons  ! 

TLat  tills  remirk  is  zij  disioriic-n  of  an  intelligent 
l^y^'ValA^  or  ass^nELpi:  :*rL  is  sii:-Tm  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
cekbra  we»i  work  on  the  •  C^iigin  of  Spedes/  This  natu- 
ralist,  it  must  be  admiricuL  also  takes  into  consideration 
the  efiect  of  climat«e.  l-at,  on  the  whole,  dreams  in  a 
similar  manner :  and.  bribed  hj  an  appearance  of  proo^ 
the  world  accords  belief  to  this  dreaming.  If  we  allow 
oorseKes  to  be  guided  by  him.  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  trace  out  not  only  one  single  primitiTe  form  or  arche- 
type of  aquatic  bird  or  other  animal,  bat  also  the  radical 
form  of  animated  creation  in  general,  even  ap  to  the  first 
monad.  Bv  this  coarse  of  ar^^ament  the  miracle  of 
creation  is  narrowed,  without  reachincr  auT  faUer  or  final 
explanation.  Mr.  Darwin  still  remains  in  our  debt.  We 
might  as  well,  on  the  other  hand,  assume,  and  with  as 
much  reason,  that  Nature,  in  all  her  richness,  gave  to 
each  creature  its  especial  form,  and  fitted  it  for  its  work, 
from  the  verv  outset. 

Every  living  creature — as  we  may  observe  in  the  case 
of  a  duckling  hatched  under  a  hen — fleams  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  how  best  to  make  use  of 
its  bodily  gifts,  thereby  fulfilling  its  mission  on  this 
earth.  The  young  Falcon  soon  learns  of  itself  to  pursue 
its  quarry,  the  Swallow  to  catch  insects,  the  Chicken  to 
scratch  for  food,  the  Woodpecker  to  climb,  and  the 
water-bird  to  dive  and  swim.  Each  is  compelled,  by  the 
actual  construction  of  its  body,  to  carry  out  the  end  for 
which  it  was  created.  It  is  therefore  the  adaptation  of 
the  structure  which  decides  the  means  of  existence,  and 
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a 

ot  the  kind    of   nourishment  which   determines    the 
^tmcture. 

The  equipment  of  an  animal  is  always  adapted  to  the 

j)ecial  work  it  has  to  perform.     Its  tools,  so  to  speak, 

simple,   and  yet   are   always   of  the  most  perfect 

echanism ;  they  may  be  excessively  diverse,  and  yet 

eir  intimate  connection  with  the  home  and  vocation  is 

easily  recognizable.     This  will  appear  quite  clear  to  us  if 

^^e  hold  strictly  to  the  assumption  that  every  animal  is 

tihe  product  of  its  home,  and  chooses,  almost  of  its  own 

free  will,  the  mode  of  living  which  best  accords  with  the 

gifts  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  it.     A  judicious  selection 

of  certain  members  of  the  feathered  tribe  will  show  us 

the  marvellous  adaptabihty  of  their  equipment,  namely, 

fteir  construction,    plumage,   weapons  of   offence   and 

defence,  means  of  motion,  colouring,  (fee. 

Let  us  first  examine  a  Falcon,  the  very  impersonation 
^f  a  powerful,  dexterous  and  active  robber.     Its  body  is 
sfa'ongly  and  compactly  built ;  the  breast  arched,  and  the 
^teleton  well  knit  together ;  it  is  covered  with  smooth, 
^ose-lying  feathers ;  attached  to  the  body  we  find  long, 
Pointed  wings,   the    pinion-feathers   of   which   are   ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  elastic ;   the  short  arm-bones  admit 
0^  great  rapidity  of  movement,  and  the  maimer  in  which 
*^ey  are  bent  affords  an  ample  surface,  to  which  the 
^^scles  are  attached ;  the  tail,  which  plays  the  part  of 
^dder,  is  long  and  rounded,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
^^^e  are  broadly  webbed,  thus  offering  a  large  surface 
^Pahle  of  expansion.     The   splendid  eye  renders  the 
P^i'ception  of  the  smallest  and  most   distant  object  a 
^Htter  of  facility;    it  is  large  and  concave,   and  thus 
^^pted  for  seeing  at  long  distances ;   added  to  which 
^^  IB  placed  forward  in  the  head,  and  is  highly  mobile, 

2h 
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capable  of  embrachig  a  greater  or  less  field  at  will.  Its 
weapons  are  murderons  indeed :  attached  to  very  strong 
egs  are  long  powerfal  toes,  terminating  with  large  cmred 
nails;  the  centre  toe  is  longer  than  the  others^  and  all 
are  rough  on  the  under  surface,  especially  on  the  large 
wart'like  protuberances  answering  to  the  baU  of  onr  foot ; 
the  nails  are  convex  above  and  grooved  beneath.  This 
terrible  hand  is  irresistiblv  contracted  bv  means  of 
mighty  muscles,  which,  however,  only  reach  the  toes  in 
the  form  of  sinews,  the  tremendous  nails  inflicting 
fearful  triangular  wounds  of  the  most  deadly  character. 
The  beak  is  weaker  than  the  claws,  but  is  quite  as  well 
adapted  to  tear  as  they  are  to  hold  fast  or  to  strangle. 
The  homy  upper  mandible  terminates  in  a  hook  similar 
to  the  nails  of  the  feet,  and  is  famished  with  a  sharp- 
edged  tooth,  answering  to  the  canine  tooth  in  carnivorous 
manmials ;  the  lower  mandible  is  sharp  at  the  end  and 
at  both  edges.  A  predatory  creature  thus  armed  must 
perforce  be  king  of  the  air.  Nothing  escapes  its  fisur- 
seeing  eye,  its  patience  and  activity,  or  can  ever  release 
itself  from  the  terrible  talons  when  once  within  their 
grasp.  This  bird  may  be  well  compared  to  a  feathered 
arrow  traversing  the  air  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
a  living  and  winged  instrument  of  death ! 

The  structure  and  general  equipment  of  the  Owls, 
those  nocturnal  robbers,  are  essentially  diflFerent  from 
those  of  the  above,  and  render  them  able  to  glide  unseen 
and  unheard  on  their  prey.  They  are  robbers  in  the  lower, 
where  the  Falcon  is  so  in  the  higher,  sense  of  the  word. 
The  last  pursues  its  calling  in  a  gentlemanly  manner, 
while  the  first  is  an  underhand  assassin.  The  build 
of  the  body  differs  greatly  in  its  principal  component 
parts  from  that  of  the  Falcons.     The  carcass  is  rounder, 
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less  compactly  knit  together,  and  lighter  than  that 
i  the  above ;  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  the  softest 
feathers,  almost  woolly  in  their  texture ;  the  wings  are 
load,  round,  and  well  adapted  for  gliding ;  the  pinion- 
f^eathers  are  weak,  though  elastic,  on  their  outer  edge, 
hich  cuts  the  air;  the  rays  of  the  feathers  are  each 
parate  one  from  the  other,  standing  out  in  isolated 
points.  The  toes  are  feathered  as  well  as  the  tarsi,  but 
fi^m  under  these  soft  feathers  peer  the  longest  and 
sharpest  of  nails,  which  readily  clutch  the  smallest  prey. 
The  head  is  very  singularly  constructed,  the  eyes  and  ears 
occupying  almost  the  whole  of  it.  The  first  are  very 
large  and  flat,  being  thus  well  adapted  for  keen  sight  at 
short  distances ;  the  last  we  have  already  described ; 
they  indeed  resemble  membranous  shells,  and  are  com- 
paratively larger  than  those  of  any  other  animal ;  they 
*re  still  further  supported  by  the  long,  stiff,  radiate 
feathers  which  surround  them;  the  beak  is  sufficiently 
powerful  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Thus  gifted,  the 
(H^l  is  particularly  well  calculated  to  seek  its  prey,  in 
ttie  darkest  night,  by  aid  of  eye  and  ear,  and  pounce 
suddenly  upon  it,  gUding  up  unseen  and  unheard. 

Both  Falcons  and  Owls  seize  their  comparatively  large 
prey  with  their  claws  alone ;   another  group  of  the  pre- 
datory fraternity  do  so  with  the  beak :  I  allude  to  the 
Swallow  tribe  in  general.     Their  claws  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  true  Eaptores ;  a  close  inspection  of  the  feet 
of  the-  most  highly  developed  member  of  that  family, 
the  Swift,  plainly  shows  this.     Its  body  bears  a  certain 
^semblance  to  that  of  the  Falcon ;   the  plumage   is, 
however,  much  closer  and  harder ;   the  wings  are  quite 
^erently  formed  and  developed  from  those  of  the  above- 
^^tiotied  bird;    attached    to    the    exceedingly  short, 
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curved  arm-bone,  we  find  long,  hard,  and  yet  very  elastic 
feathers,  which  are  furnished  with  short,  compact  webs, 
and  are  somewhat  curved ;  the  wing  can  be  moved  very 
rapidly,  by  means  of  the  short,  mobile  arm.  The  tail  is 
long,  broad  and  forked,  probably  to  allow  of  the  most 
varied  movement  of  this  rudder,  so  necessary  to  the 
Swift,  and  to  permit  of  an  instantaneously  greater  or 
less  powerful  use  of  the  same.  These  wings  and  this 
tail  combined,  render  it  not  only  possible  for  the  bird  to 
cleave  the  air  with  incredible  swiftness,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  for  it  to  Uve  in  that  element,  so  to  speak.  With 
these  creatures  flight  is  but  sport:  the  Swift  is  never 
tired.  The  structure  of  the  organ  with  which  it  captures 
its  prey  is  naturally  much  simpler  than  that  of  the  true 
Eaptoresj  though  equally  well  adapted  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform.  The  eye,  placed  forward  in  the  head, 
is  very  large  and  somewhat  flat,  and  is  deposited  in 
a  shell-shaped  orbit,  which  is  clothed  on  the  outside 
with  feathers  to  the  very  edge.  With  this  organ  the 
S\vift  can  discern  the  smallest  insect  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  mandibles  are  so  constructed  as  to  be 
able  to  capture  the  same  with  certainty.  The  beak 
itself  is  small,  but  the  gape,  reaching  far  back  under 
the  eye,  is  a  regular  abyss  !  The  feet,  on  the  contrary, 
appear  stunted;  the  tarsi  very  short,  and  all  four  toes 
are  turned  forward  and  are  provided  with  sharp  nails. 
They  cannot  be  used  for  walking,  but  enable  the  bird 
to  cUng  to  and  crawl  into  those  places  which  it  frequents 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  roosting  and  breeding, 
priQcipally  holes  in  towers  or  rocks.  They  are  use- 
less for  any  other  purpose,  if  we  except  fighting  with 
its  rivals  during  the  courting  season.  If  the  two 
combatants  fall  together  on  the  ground,  one  powerful 
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moTement  of    their  pinions    suffices    to    enable   them 

again  to  take  wing.     Between  the  Swift  and  its  noc- 

tumal  representative,   the   Goatsucker,  a  difference  is 

to  be  remarked  similar  to  that  existing  between  the 

Palcon  and  the  Owl.  The  Goatsuckers  possess  a  plumage 

soft  and  Ught,  like  that  of  the  Owls ;  their  wings,  though 

pointed,  are  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  Swift ; 

ihe  pinion-feathers  are  softer,  and  the  tail-feathers  com- 

j?aratively  both  longer  and  broader  than  with  the  above. 

!Ihe  eye  of  the  Goatsucker  is  especially  adapted  to  the 

Tincertain  Ught  of  night  and  evening ;  the  jaws  and  gullet 

are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Swift ;  the  opening 

of  the  mouth  extends  far  behind  the  eye,  and  is,  further, 

garnished  with  stiff  bristles,  which  in  a  certain  degree 

augment  its  power  of  seizing  its  prey.     The  weak  and 

clumsy  feet  only  permit  of  a  shambling  walk ;  the  nail  of 

&e  middle  toe  is  serrated  on  the  inside,  thus  affording 

gi'eater  faciUty  for  grasping  the  bark  of  boughs,  upon 

^Ixich  this  bird  loves  to  rest  longitudinally.    In  this  way 

^^  see  that  the  Goatsucker  is  fully  enabled  to  move, 

Noiselessly  and  with  certainty,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.     In 

Petition  to  this,  the  colour  of  its  plumage  bears  the 

closest  possible  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  trees,  and 

tVius  serves  to  hide  it  from  the  view  of  an  enemy  in  open 

4ay. 

Our  examination  becomes  the  more  interesting  the 
^^^irther  we  extend  our  circle  of  observation.  Let  us  now 
pass  in  review  the  **  tools"  with  which  the  Woodpecker 
^  fiirnished, — the  carpenter  of  the  forest,  as  we  may  call 
^*-  Its  body  is  thinly  and  smoothly  feathered ;  the  wings 
^  rather  short,  though  in  other  respects  they  are  not 
P^uliar;  the  tail,  feet,  beak,  and  tongue  are,  on  the 
contrary,  singularly  developed :  these,  indeed,  constitute 
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our  workman's  most  important  implements.  The  tail  is 
composed  of  ten  feathers,  and  is  pointed ;  its  construction 
is  as  follows  : — the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  the  longest 
and  strongest;  their  shafts  terminate  abruptly  in  a  point 
and  act  as  springs;  the  rays  of  the  web  are  in  close 
contact  one  with  the  other  near  the  shaft,  but  are 
separated  at  their  ends ;  they  are  stiff  and  hooked ;  they 
deviate  from  their  original  direction,  turning  downwards 
on  either  side,  so  that  the  feather  very  much  resembles 
the  roof  of  a  house,  the  shaft  or  quill  representing  the 
the  ridge.  Under  this  roof  lie  the  second  middle 
feathers,  which  are  constructed  in  exactly  the  same 
maimer ;  under  these,  again,  the  third  and  fourth  pairs, 
which  still  resemble  the  second  middle  in  structure, 
and  it  is  only  the  fifth,  or  outside  pair,  which  is 
constructed  in  the  usual  manner;  this,  however,  is 
covered  by  one  of  the  tai^coverts,  which  is  so  stiff  that  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  adapted  for  steering  purposes. 
Attached  to  the  short  tarsi  we  find  four,  rarely  three, 
long  powerful  toes;  in  the  first  case,  one  of  them  is 
a  reversible  one,  capable  of  being  turned  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  according  to  the  will  of  the  bird. 
Each  of  these  toes  is  furnished  with  a  strong  sharply-curved 
nail.  Looking  upon  the  Woodpecker  as  a  climbing  bird, 
the  appropriate  construction  of  both  its  tail  and  feet  is 
self-evident.  It  can,  by  means  of  its  feet,  so  sharply  shod 
and  capable  of  grasping  a  considerable  surface,  suspend 
itself  without  exertion  to  a  perpendicular  trunk,  the  tail 
preventing  it  from  sUding  downwards.  When  the  bird 
props  itself  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  points  of  the 
eight  principal  feathers  are  pressed  against  the  stem,  but 
each  individual  ray  of  the  three  middle  feathers  does  the 
same,  so  that,  by  reason  of  their  great  number,  even  the 
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slightest  inequality  in  the  bark  serves  as  a  point  d*appui. 
^While  in  the  act  of  climbing,  hammering,  or  chiselling, 
ihe  tail  serves  as  a  spring.     These  labours  are  performed 
^th  the  assistance  of  the  bill,  so  wonderfully  adapted, 
from  its   singular  wedge-like   shape,  to  these   especial 
duties,  though  seldom  or  never  used  to  collect  food.    For 
this  last-mentioned  duty  it  is  provided  with  a  long  round 
tongue,  capable  of  being  projected  to  a  great  length,  and 
famished  with  a  homy  tip,  which  is  again  provided  with 
small  hooks :   with  this  weapon  it  manages  to  extract 
insects  which  lie  hidden  in  holes   and  crannies.     The 
Woodpecker  seems  especially  adapted  to  seek  its  liveli- 
hood from  the  abundant  nourishment  afforded  amongst 
the  cracks,  rents,  and  hollows  of  the  main  body  and 
limbs  of  decayed  trees.    Its  beak  serves  as  chisel,  and 
its  tongue  as  harpoon,  while  foot  and  tail  enable  it  to 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  all  the  artifices  contrived 
by  man  to  assist  him  in  climbing. 

A  step  lower  conducts  us  to  other  members  of  the 

feathered  tribe,  who  obtain  their  food  from  the  ground. 

^ttong  these  we  find  some  harmless  individuals,  who, 

wjcording  to  circumstances,  are  often  obliged  to   seek 

^ety  fi-om  their  enemies  in  concealment.   The  colouring 

^f  their  plumage  affords  them  the  most  ready  means  of 

escape :  these  tints  always  closely  resemble  the  colour  of 

^y^  soil,  on  which  they  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their 

^^®s  ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  one  changes  exactly 

*^  'lie  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the 

^^x.    The  plumage  of  most  Larks,  Pipits,  Partridges, 

^^^r  Waders  and  running  birds,  shows  a  design  and 

^^Xiring    eminently  corresponding  with  the  locahties 

^^e  they  are  found.     The  same  may  be  said  of  most 

**iie  weaker  birds  and,  indeed,  other  animals ;  but  in  no 


ease  u  it  ^j  eri^m  ^s  ^mrjng^  those  l»ids  which 
esseDthkUj  Hre  <ai  the  gro-TTal.  XheT  seem  to  form  part 
ttod  pareel  of  the  s^  on  wiiieh  they  hre;  as  the  one 
ehanj^es  so  does  the  rAber :  that  is  w>  sar.  there  are  certain 
birds  whieh  are  t#^  b&  fi^xmd  onhr  where  the  colonr  of 
their  pkanzge  corresponds  with  that  <^  the  soil.  The 
Skylark  looks  like  one  of  the  clods  on  our  fields.  The  Lark 
of  Tartarr  resembles  a  lump  of  the  soil  of  the  steppes  of 
Sonth-eastem  Europe  or  Central  Asia ;  in  the  desert  I 
not  onlv  met  with  an  isabel-colonred  Sand-lark,  but  also 
with  yellow  Crested  Larks.  In  parts  of  the  arid  plains  of 
Eordovan,  where  the  soil  was  of  a  fermginons  colour, 
I  discovered  an  ochre-coloored  Banting-lark.  The  same 
holds  good  with  the  GaUinacia,  though  to  a  still  greater 
extent.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  with  some  species 
of  this  family  the  female,  which  mostly  hves  on  the 
ground,  alone  adopts  the  colour  of  the  earth,  while  the 
plumage  of  the  male  is  highly  coloured;  I  have  also 
stated  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement.  Besides  these, 
I  have  mentioned  other  members  of  the  family  which 
bear  the  impress  of  the  localities  they  inhabit,  and  have 
especially  referred  to  one  particular  group — ^the  Ptarmi- 
gans— to  which  we  will  yet  farther  turn  our  attention. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  high  mountains  of  all  the 
alpine  districts,  as  well  as  the  arctic  regions,  and  is 
especially  remarkable,  above  all  other  members  of  the 
group,  for  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  changes  its 
plumage.  Its  home  can  boast,  so  to  speak,  of  only  two 
seasons — winter  and  summer ;  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  to  each  season  in  turn  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  same.  In  the  shape  of  its  body 
it,  on  the  whole,  resembles  other  groups  among  the 
Qallinacm;  its  plumage,  however,  distinguishes  it  from 
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them  all :  it  is  thick  and.  close,  reaching  down  to  the  very 
toe-nails;  the  change  it  undergoes  in  colouring  is  very 
curious,  and  is  pecuUar  to  this  bird.  In  winter  the  plumage 
of  the  Ptarmigan  is  snowy  white,  with  the  exception,  in  the 
male,  of  a  dark  line  over  the  eye,  and  the  twelve  outer  tail- 
feathers,  which  are  black,  as  also  the  beak.  In  summer 
the  livery  of  the  male  is  brown  or  blackish,  excepting  the 
pinion  and  belly  feathers,  which  are  white ;  that  of  the 
female  is  rusty  yellow,  intermingled  with  wavy  lines  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  use  of  this  garment  is  evident ;  it  is 
the  creature's  best  protection.  In  winter  it  so  closely 
resembles  the  snow  as  to  defy  the  scrutiny  of  the  sharpest 
Falcon ;  in  summer  it  perfectly  assimilates  to  the  colour 
of  the  ground  in  the  locaUty  where  it  Uves,  for  the  white 
pinion  feathers  remain  hidden  under  the  wing-coverts  so 
long  as  the  bird  is  on  the  ground,  being  only  exposed  in 

the  act  of  flying.     This  conformity  of  colouring  is  just  as 

• 

ffliportant  for  the  protection  of  the  bird  as  is  the  con- 
struction of  its  feet  to  enable  it  to  seek  its  food.      The 
unassuming  Ptarmigan  rarely  suffers  for  the  want  of  the 
above ;  there  are  occasions,  however,  when  searching  for 
food  is  accompanied  with  some  diflBculty.     A  deep  snow- 
storm covers  the  earth,  while  alternate  thaws  and  frosts 
form  an  icy  crust,  which  renders  this  occupation  a  labo- 
nous  task,  requiring  instruments  especially  adapted  for 
the  purpose.   The  Ptarmigan  is  provi  ded  with  them  in  the 
^pe  of  long  broad  nails ;  and,  thanks  to  these  natural 
Novels,  which  are  annually  renewed,*  is  enabled  to  dig 
^p  runs,  or  galleries,  under  the  snow,  and  thus  obtain 
*^8s  to  its  old  feeding-grounds. 

W^ith   Gallinaceous    birds  the  foot  is  the  principal 
^trument;  with  others,  whose  plumage  resembles  in 

The  author  distinctly  states  that  the  nails  are  annually  renewed. 
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colour  the  localities  they  frequent,  the  bill  is  the  most 
important  tool.  The  Common  Snipe,  Uke  the  Ptarmigan, 
reminds  us  in  a  striking  manner  of  the  places  it  inhabits 
by  the  colour  and  markings  of  its  plumage.  It  is  a 
thorough  child  of  the  swamp.  The  entire  upper  surface 
of  the  body  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  cover  in  which  it 
is  found,  aye,  even  in  detail,  for  the  two  iridescent  stripes 
which  run  along  the  entire  length  of  the  back  resemble 
so  closely  the  haK- withered  leaves  of  the  reed-like  grasses, 
that  one  might  almost  imagine  that  they  were  really  bits 
of  it  adhering  to  the  back.  The  light  colouring  of  the 
belly  is  unimportant,  as  it  is  always  hidden  from  the 
enemy,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  again,  on  the 
contrary,  closely  resembles  the  grasses.  It  is  very 
diiSBcult  indeed  to  discern  a  Partridge,  a  Lark,  a 
Pipit,  a  Sandpiper,  or  any  other  bird  whose  plumage 
matches  the  ground,  when  in  the  act  of  squatting:  in 
the  case  of  the  Snipe  this  is  wholly  impossible.  I  know 
many  sportsmen  who  can  easily  find  a  hare  on  her 
*^  form,'*  but  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  could 
discern  a  Snipe  either  squatting  or  running.  It  often 
happens  while  shooting  that  a  Snipe  rises  within  two  feet 
of  the  sportsman  without  his  having  previously  been 
aware  of  its  presence,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  most  carefol 
observation.  This  assimilation  in  colour  of  plumage  to 
the  ground  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  bird; 
besides  this,  the  Snipe  is  thoroughly  well  equipped  in 
other  ways.  I  will  pass  by  the  waterproof  plumage, 
pointed  wings,  and  the  full  eye  placed  far  back  in  the 
head,  and  at  once  direct  my  remarks  to  the  bill :  this  is 
very  long,  somewhat  spoon-shaped  at  the  extremity,  and 
is  covered  with  a  leather-like  membrane  instead  of  a 
horny  case.     The  nerves  with  which  the  bill  is  provided 
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give  to  it  a  very  fine  sense  of  touch  and  convert  it 
into  a  pair  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  tongs,  with 
Avhich  the  bird  seeks  for  and  obtains  its  food  amid  the 
rQud  and  slime. 

Among  the  remaining  marsh  birds  the  Blackwinged 
Stilt  always  strikes  me  as  being  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able.    It  is  comparatively  the   lightest  of  the  whole 
assembly.     Its  httle  body,  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  that 
of  the  Turtle  Dove,  carries  two  long,  pointed  wings,  while 
the  head  is  furnished  with  a  thin  awl-shaped  bill,  like 
other  members  of  the  family ;  the  body  is  supported  on 
immensely  long  legs,  the  longest,  perhaps,  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  trunk  of  any  known  bird,  the  Flamingo 
not  excepted.     This  long-legged  gentleman  frequents  the 
low  flat  shores  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  is  able  by  means 
of  his  extraordinary  structure  to  wade  in  water  a  foot  deep, 
even  when  the  soil  at  the  bottom  is  muddy,  the  lightness 
of  his  body  rendering  a  solid  resting-place  unnecessary  for 
Ws  stilted  legs.     The  feet  of  the  Avocet  and  Flamingo 
we  partially  webbed ;   thus  both  these  birds  are  able  to 
wade  in  deeper  water  than  the  Stilt,  and  to  walk  on  an 
exceptionably  slimy  bottom ;   in  the  latter  case  they  sink 
^^^^  less  in  the  mud  than  does  the  Stilt,  owing  to  the 
®^ace  presented  by  their  semi-webbed  feet,  while  in  the 
ionner  they  can    advance  further  into  the  water   by 
^^^ixxtming. 

^ixe  three  above-mentioned  birds  lead  us  on  to  the 
^^  Natatores,  whose  equipment  comes  next  under 
^^  notice.  The  well-known  and  majestic  Swan  will 
^^e  as  the  type  of  those  birds  whose  aquatic  movements 
*^  confined  to  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
I  iieed  not  long  detain  my  readers  with  details  concem- 
^  this  class  of  swimmers.    Every  one  is  well  acquainted 
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a  strong  curve  inwards ;  the  webs  being  of  some  breadth ; 
the  two  appendages  in  tiiis  species  merit  the  appellation 
of  wings;  the  tarsi  resemble  knife-blades  placed  with 
their  edges  foremost ;  the  toes  diminishing  in  thickness 
from  the  end  to  the  keel  are  each  separately  furnished 
with  a  lobated  web ;  the  tail  is  altogether  wanting,  being 
only  represented  by  a  tuft  of  ragged  feathers  ;  the  snake- 
Uke  neck  carries  a  small  head,  which  is  armed  with  a 
long  pointed  bill.  No  other  bird  can  surpass  a  creature 
so  equipped  in  powers  of  swimming.  The  pointed  beak, 
straight  outstretched  neck  and  skittle-shaped  body  are 
thoroughly  calculated  to  dart  through  the  water ;  the  feet 
are  the  most  perfect  which  can  well  be  imagined  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  All  impediment  to 
forward  progress  appears,  with  such  a  structure,  to  be 
entirely  removed.  The  Grebe  lives  on  the  water,  Uke  the 
Swift  in  the  air.  The  Penguin  is,  only  as  far  as  appear- 
ances go,  better  adapted  for  swimming  than  the  Grebe. 
The  form  of  its  body  does  not  differ  in  the  general 
character  of  its  structure  from  that  of  the  latter,  but  does 
so  considerably  in  the  following  details.  The  feathers 
may  be  compared  from  their  structure  and  position  (not 
unlike  tiles  on  a  roof)  to  fishes'  scales ;  the  wings,  almost 
bereft  of  feathers,  have  become  veritable  fins ;  the  feet  are 
feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are  all  turned  forward — only 
three  of  these  however  are  concealed  by  the  web  through- 
out their  whole  length ;  the  tail  is  composed  of  very 
short,  powerful,  narrow,  elastic  feathers :  the  beak  alone 
differs  but  Uttle  from  that  of  the  Grebe.  Provided  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fat  under  its  leather-Uke  skin  this  bird  is  a 
very  seal  among  birds :  indeed  it  truly  resembles  that 
animal  in  form  and  habits.  It  swims  with  the  same 
rolling  rapidity,  walks,   fishes  and  Uves  in  the   same 
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manner.    It  may  be  called  a  bird  as  much  as  the  seal  is 
a  mammal ;  it  is  in  truth,  like  this  animal,  a  hermaphro- 
dite creature,  a  link  between  its  own  class -and  the  fishes. 
A  description  of  its  form  renders  any  explanation  of  the 
woihng  of  its  organs  unnecessary. 

Finally,  let  us  take  another  glance  at  that  bird  which  I 

iiB^ye  already  said  was  to  the  sea  that  which  the  Swift  is 

to  the  land ;  I  allude  to' the  Frigate-bird,  belonging  (as  its 

Liatin  name  denotes)  essentially  to  the  ocean,  for  it  is 

indeed  the  **  Eagle  of  the  Sea."    To  its  body,  although 

not  much  larger    than   a   Kaven's,   are    attached   the 

inost  singular,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  the  longest 

wings  of  any  bird,  and,  at  the   same  time,  the  most 

powerful  of  all  rudders ;  the  former  are  each  no  less  than 

four  feet  in  length,  but  only  a  few  inches  broad,  while 

tlie  tail  falls  little  short  of  sixteen  inches  and  is  deeply 

forked ;  the  webs  of  its  feathers  are  broad,  which  allow 

for  the  expansion  of  this  huge  rudder.     The  neck  and 

liead  are  both  strong,  and  the  beak  is  exceedingly  sharp 

Mid  powerful,  terminating  in  a  hook ;  it  has  a  wide  gape, 

Mid  the  gullet  is  furnished  with  a  very  elastic  skin  or 

poneh.      The  feet  are  attached  to  short  legs  and  are 

^'^ered  with  feathers.     Its  long  toes  are  semi-webbed 

'^tind,  while  in  front  they  form  very  talons  provided  with 

®harp  nails.     Such  a  combination  of  structure  makes  it 

^sy  for  the  Frigate-bird  to  cover  immense  distances  in  its 

^ght ;  it  can  cleave  the  air,  sailing  over  the  water  Uke  an 

^le,  and  take  its  prey  like  a  plunging  Diver,  swim  like  a 

^ortnorant  and  dive  as  well.      These  powers  are  only 

*^Utid  united  among  this  richly  endowed  order  of  birds, 

^^  it  is  this  versatility  that  crowns  it  Sovereign  of  the 

Seas. 

This  superficial  glance,  briefer  than  we  could  wish, 


and  simpiT  coimDed  xo  onlj  &  few  of  a  class,  will 
help  to  show  us  the  Krxqj^iie  adaptability  of  the 
mec'haiiism  of  the  featheried  tricot.  The  examples  given 
speak  for  themsleves.  and  any  farther  remarks  would  be 
snperflaons.  If  I  were  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  in 
detail,  I  should  hare  to  speak  seTerally  of  the  diJSerent 
groups ;  I  could  not.  however,  prove  more  than  I  have 
alreadv  done  in  what  has  0:one  before. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

THE  ISfPORTANCE    OF   BIRDS    IN   THE   ECONOMY   OF   NATURE. 

"  You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers ;  but  know 
They  are  the  wingM  wardens  of  your  farms, 
Who  from  the  corn-fields  drive  the  insidious  foe, 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms ; 
Even  the  blackest  of  them  aU,  the  crow, 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms, 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail ; 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail." 

Longfellow. 

0^  of  the  German  governments  has  lately  done  what 
tile  Egyptians  did  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the 
^^ans  and  Americans  have  done  for  centuries.  They 
Passed  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  birds.  By  this  act 
^^y  axjknowledged  the  importance  of  these  useful  crea- 
'^eg,  and  recognized  the  benefits  which  we  directly  and 
^^ectly  derive  from  them. 

iliehelet,  in  his  extravaganza  on  the  bird,  sketches, 

^th  a  superficiaUty  truly  French,  the  most  gloomy  pic- 

^^8  by  way  of  demonstrating  the  utility  of  this  creature ; 

^^  tny  part  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  especially 

^^ards  my  German — and,  therefore,  educated — readers, 

^  express  what  M.  Michelet,  by  a  number  of  horrible  tales, 

^s  sought  to  do.   The  importance  of  the  bird-world  to  the 

^*iole  of  animated  nature  is  immeasurable.    **  They  are," 

^ys  Tschudi,  in  his  inimitable  work  on  the  *  Zoology  of 
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the  Alps/  "the  representatives  of  Ufe,  brightness,  and 
joyous  movement,  throughout  the  universal  globe.  Without 
them  the  mountains  would  be  desolate  and  utterlv  devoid 
of  charm.  The  first  thing  man  seeks  is  life ;  inanimate 
masses  crush  his  spirit,  the  lifeless  desert  saddens  him. 
Imagine  our  woods  and  meadows,  rocks  and  streams, 
robbed  of  their  merry  tribe  of  feathered  inhabitants,  and 
we  at  once  lose  one  of  those  links  which- connect  us  with 
the  lower  organic  and  inorganic  world."  What  birds  are 
to  man  beyond  this  I  will  seek  to  depict  farther  on.  It 
sufl&ces  at  present  to  prove,  by  sheer  statistics,  the  benefits 
he  receives  from  them  when  he  treats  them  really  as  the 
"  lord  of  the  creation"  ought  to  do. 

Tschudi  looks  upon  birds  as  a  connecting  Mrik 
existing  between  the  highest  and  lowest  conditions  of 
life.  This  view  must  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense. 
They  stand  between  the  two,  working  on  either  side ;  in 
the  one  case  beneficiallv,  in  the  other  the  reverse.  The 
true  guardians  of  equilibrium  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
they  avert  and  prevent  the  dangerous  attacks  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animated  nature,  especially  the  super- 
abundant increase  of  insect  life.  This  mighty  army, 
which  preys  even  upon  itself,  is  really  only  in  some 
degree  kept  at  bay  by  the  feathered  tribe.  To  permit  the 
insect-world  to  make  undue  head- way  wbuld  amount  to 
destroying  Nature,  for,  in  that  case,  the  plant-world,  on 
which  her  existence  depends,  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
whole  of  remaining  creation  combined  would  not  be  able 
to  arrest  the  destruction  caused  by  insect-life  so  effiectually 
as  birds.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  are  acquainted  with, 
about  1400  species  of  mammals  and  800  of  reptiles,  whereas 
the  birds  amount  to  8000.  It  is  now  a  recognized  facfc 
that  insectivorous  birds  form  the  most  numerous  class  ^ 
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and  are  the  most  widely  distributed.     It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  conceive  the  usefuhiess  of  the  bird,  when  I  state 
that  three-fourths  of  the  most  numerous   classes  are 
either  partially  or  wholly  insectivorous;  besides  which, 
as  I  have  before   said,  many  birds  daily  devour  from 
tltree  to  four  times  their  own  weight  of  insect-food. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  quantity  devoured  by  a  single  pair 
of  Titmice  in  a  day,  and  we  find  it  amounts   on  an 
average  to  2000  insects  per  diem ;  this,  by  simple  calcu- 
lation, gives  us  a  yearly  total  of  730,000  insects  which 
^^e  destroyed  by  this  pair.    Add  to  this  the  fact  that  one 
pair  of  Titmice  will  produce  in  one  season  no  fewer  than 
ten  young  birds,  whose  yearly  nourishment  will,  together 
^th  that  of  the  parent  birds,  give  a  grand  total  of  about 
four  millions  of  insects.    This  statement  proves  to  us  the 
utility  of  one  species  alone,  and  also  that  the  amount  of 
good  done  by  the  entire  bird- world  must  be  incalculable. 
^*  is,  if  not  striking,  still  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
^ost  noxious   creatures  of   all  classes   are  principally 
destroyed  by  birds.     In  support  of  this  assertion  I  will 
^  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  several  species  of 
^ects    which    are    especially    destructive,    and    then 
^^Uxnerate  those  birds  which  are  their  direst  enemies. 

^ly  readers  have  assuredly  heard,  or  read,  of  the 
^^pi-edations  committed  by  locusts,  as  well  as  of  their 
^^atiable  appetites.  I  have  often  observed  this  creature, 
^tiich  the  Arabs  call  the  "leaf-stripper,"  while  devas- 
tatixig  the  fields  or  forests  of  Central  Africa.  With  the 
^^oeption  of  the  feathered  tribe  the  enemies  of  the  locust 
wre  limited  to  a  few  species  of  monkeys,  mice,  squirrels, 
hedgehogs,  lizards,  snakes,  and  frogs.  The  numbers 
devoured  by  these  creatures,  when  taken  altogether,  is 
but  <<a  drop  in  the   ocean,"   when  compared  to  the 
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wholesale  raid  made  on  the  locust  swarm  by  birds.  No 
sooner  have  these  insects  estabUshed  themselves  in  a 
forest,  and  commenced  their  depredations,  than  their 
feathered  pursuers  immediately  arrive  from  all  sides, 
and  the  chase  commences.  Those  Storks  (Ciconia) 
and  Ibises  (Tantalus  falcinellus),  which  are  breeding 
during  the  locust  season,  arrive  in  countless  numbers, 
often  indeed  from  great  distances,  and  support  them- 
selves and  their  young  exclusively  on  these  insects. 
Such  birds  as  Kestrels,  Lesser  Kestrels,  Buzzards, 
Harriers  (C  pallidus),  Crows,  Kollers,  Lamprotomis, 
Guinea-fowls,  and  FrancoUns,  now  in  winter-quarters, 
approach  the  swarm  and  commence  the  work  of 
destruction ;  Herons,  even,  if  there  happens  to  be 
water  in  the  forest,  as  also  Terns  (Sterna  anglica) 
take  part  in  the  raid.  Hovering  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees  one  sees  hundreds  of  busy  Uttle  Faloons, 
which  seem  to  swoop  down  almost  every  second,  and, 
actively  seizing  a  flying  locust,  rise  and  devour  it  on  the 
wing.  The  twigs  and  branches,  weighed  down  with  the 
insect-plague,  are  sought  by  other  birds.  The  Crows, 
stalking  and  hopping  hither  and  thither,  assiduously 
gleaning  some,  and  shaking  still  more  to  the  ground,  are 
ably  assisted  by  the  Lamprotomis,  Cuckoos,  and  Horn- 
bills  (Buceros);  while  the  remaining  members  of  the 
feathered  crowd  assiduously  turn  their  attention  to  those 
locusts  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  If  the  forests 
stand  in  inundated  districts,  localities  generally  attacked 
by  the  locust  on  account  of  the  foUage  being  fresher  and 
greener  than  elsewhere,  their  arrival  in  such  places  is 
the  signal  for  the  approach  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Bucks, 
Gulls,  and  other  aquatic  birds,  who  aid  in  their 
destruction  by  feeding  on  those  which  fall  in  the  water. 
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All  the  birds  remain  as  long  as  do  the  locusts ;   some 

even  follow    the    mighty    army    in     its     migrations. 

Hiousands  of  greedy  birds  must  be  satiated !     Hundreds 

of   thousands  of   locusts  are   required  to   supply  this 

demand ;  and  should  they  number  even  billions,  their 

i&riks  are  yet  in  the  end  consumed ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  our  native  land  in 
order  to  observe  a  similar  instance ;    for  in  Germany, 
even,  some  species  of  insects  appear  in  countless  thou- 
sands.   A  wood  infested  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Pine 
Liappet,   or  the  Gipsey  Moth,   is   a  terrible    scene  of 
devastation.     Visiting  the   plagued    spot,   one    crushes 
tbcm  under  foot  by  dozens  at  every  step.     Their  excreta 
fall  from  the  trees  like  rain,  and  the   odour  of  their 
dec(Hnposing  bodies  taints  the  very  air  for  some  distance 
wound.     The  unfortunate   forester  clamours   in  vain; 
^h  day  shows  a  loss  of  some  thousands  of  thalers.     He 
Wes   every  means  to    arrest   the    enemy ;    but,    alas, 
^thout  avail !     Man  is  powerless,  without  the  assistance 
^f  birds,  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulty,  and  cries  to 
^^eaven  for  help !   His  feathered  friends,  however,  perform 
^^ir  part  with  untiring   energy.     Cuckoos,  alone,  can 
P^y  on  hairy  caterpillars  with  impunity ;  but  these  birds 
*^3  unfortunately,  nowhere  very  numerous.     The  eggs 
*^^  pupae,  however,  of  butterflies  give  ample  occupation 
^  ttiousands  of  active  hunters.  All  the  climbing  birds,  Tits, 
^^  Goldcrests,  are  unremittingly  employed  in  seeking 
^^t  and  devouring  them.    It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
^^^^^ter  following  a  plague  of  caterpillars,  such  as  I  have 
*^^<3ribed,   finds    the    forest    inundated  with    countless 
^^^^i^ittberB  of  Titmice  and  Goldcrests,  as  well  as  Wood- 
P^'^^iers    of    every    kind.      The    forester    who    is    well 
^Sl^nainted  with  his  business   knows   their  worth,   and 
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affords  them  all  the  protection  that  lies  in  his  power ;  while 
the  stupid,  ignorant  bird-catcher  erects  a  Titmouse  trap  on 
the  borders  of  the  woody  because  it  pays,  forsooth  I  Cuckoos, 
as  before  mentioned,  also  do  their  best  to  destroy  the 
pest.  Homeyer  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  a  certaiQ 
forest  suflfering  under  the  inflictions  of  the  Pine  Lappet 
caterpillar,  over  a  hundred  Cuckoos,  in  the  act  of 
migrating,  arrested  their  flight;  and,  in  spite  of  their 
usually  roving  and  soUtary  habits,  remained  for  several 
weeks  engaged  in  devouring  these  creatures.  "  A  single 
bird,"  says  he,  **  would  often  swallow  as  many  as  ten  of 
these  caterpillars  in  a  minute.  If  we,  however,  only 
calculate  at  the  rate  of  two  per  minute  to  each  bird 
during  a  day  of  sixteen  hours  (which  are  well  utihsed  by 
-the  Cuckoo),  100  birds  would  have  destroyed  192,000 
caterpillars  daily,  or  close  upon  three  m^illions  in  the  space 
of  a  fortnight !  A  palpable  decrease  of  numbers  among 
these  pests  was  unmistakable;  and,  indeed,  one  was 
tempted  to  beUeve  that  the  Cuckoos  finished  by  con- 
suming them  all,  for,  after  the  last  straggler  had  taken 
its  departure,  not  a  vestige  of  a  caterpillar  was  to  be 
seen." 

**  To  give  a  proof  of  the  services  rendered  by  Titmice, 
Goldcrests,  and  small  climbing  birds,"  says  Count 
Wodzicki,  **  I  will  relate  some  of  my  experiences  on  the 
subject.  In  the  year  1848,  every  leaf  in  my  garden  was 
devoured  by  numberless  caterpillars  of  that  most  destruc- 
tive moth,  Bombyx  dispar,  so  that  the  trees  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  bUghted.  In  the  autumn  I  found 
milUons  of  eggs  attached  to  the  stems  and  branches 
of  my  trees,  contained  in  a  hairy  envelope.  I  had  them 
removed  by  hand  at  a  very  great  expense;  but  soon 
finding  that  human  means  were  insufficient  to  rid  me 
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of  the  plague,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  inevitably 
lose  all  my  trees.     Towards  winter,  however,  numerous 
flocks  of  Titmice  and  Goldcrests  made  their  appearance 
day  after  day ;  and,  to  my  intense  delight,  I  perceived  a 
daily  decrease  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     In  the  spring 
no  less  than  twenty  pairs  of  Titmice  selected  my  garden 
as  their  breeding-place ;  whereas  in  other  years  I  rarely 
ever  found  more  than  two  or  three  nests.     In  1849  the 
pest  had  sensibly  diminished;    and  in  1850  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  trees  so  thoroughly  purified  by  my 
little  feathered  gardeners,   that  through    their  instru- 
mentality I  again  saw  my  orchard  in  full  leaf  the  whole 
summer  long.    In  the  year  1842,  I  counted  no  less  than 
two  thousand  plant-Uce  (Aphidoe)  on  three  large  rose- 
stocks  in  my  green-house.     I  immediately  introduced 
a  Marsh  Tit  into  the  building;    and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  every  insect  had  disappeared." 

My  father  always  called  the  Woodpeckers,  and  other 
climbing  birds,  the  "benefactors  of  the  forest;"  and 
strongly  opposed  the  erroneous  idea  that  these  birds 
injure  the  timber  by  their  operations.  This  is  in  nowise 
^he  case,  for  Woodpeckers  never,  by  any  chance,  attack 
sound  wood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seek  out  the  sickly  and 
decayed  places,  in  which  numerous  insects  breed.  AH 
^ell-informed  foresters  are  agreed  on  this  point.  Katze- 
l)urg,  in  his  work  on  the  *  Spoilers  of  Forests  and  their 
Jlnemies/  says  distinctly :  "  Old  hollow  trees,  as  well  as 
ihose  covered  with  ivy  and  other  creepers,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand,  so  as  to  afford  nesting-places  for 
l)irds." 

Undoubtedly,  the  equilibrium  between  the  plant-  and 
animal-world  is  maintained  principally  by  the  Scansores  : 
Titmice,    Goldcrests,    and    other    insectivorous    birds, 
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are  not  the  &ok  agents  emplojed  in  this  matlier, 
for  tlie  Cortiiot  are  scarcely  kss  useful,  especially 
oue  memijer  of  tke  faxoilr, — the  commcHi  Book.  This 
bird  h>  the  chief  enemj  of  the  cockehafier,  and  in  destroy- 
ing untold  numbers  of  this  insect,  as  also  snails,  ix., 
does  US  no  small  service.  Buzzards,  Kestrels,  and  Owls, 
are  not  less  instrmnental  in  preserving  to  man  those 
plants  which  are  most  necessary  to  his  existence.  These 
three  creatures  ought  to  be  as  sacred  to  ns  as  the  Ibis 
was  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  are  the  most  active  and 
untiring  adversaries  of  the  universaUy  destructive  field- 
mouse.  They  all,  in  some  way  or  another,  contribute  to 
the  general  service !  A  single  Buzzard  can  devour  some 
twenty  field-mice  in  a  forenoon,  without  any  fear  of  an 
attack  of  indigestion ;  and  a  pair  of  these  birds  will,  in 
the  breeding-season,  carry  over  a  hundred  of  these  little 
mammals  to  their  young  in  a  day.  Owls  and  Kestrels 
are  quite  as  useful  in  proportion  to  their  size.  One  may 
rest  assured  that  these  birds  will  not  be  long  before  they 
find  out  and  frequent  a  field  over-run  by  these  pests,  and 
there  carry  out  the  work  for  which  they  were  created.  It 
is  a  veritable  sm,  a  crime  committed  against  agricultural 
interests,  when  the  ignorant  boor  destroys  them,  and 
nails  to  his  barn-door  a  crushing  evidence  of  his  folly 
and  stupidity.  In  seasons  when  plagues  of  field-mice 
occur,  these  useful  birds — they  might  almost  be  called 
angels — arrive,  from  whence  no  one  can  tell,  and  destroy 
them  so  long  as  one  is  to  be  found.  The  Snowy  Owl  has 
been  known,  from  observation,  to  follow  the  Lemming,  in 
its  migration,  for  miles. 

Of  late  years  our  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
another  work,  in  which  birds  prove  their  utility  to  man. 
Not  a  few  of  them   contribute  greatly  to  keep  down 
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the  over-growth  of  weeds.  The  farmer,  who  looks  with 
a  distrustful  eye  upon  Woodpigeons,  or,  in  the  autumn, 
upon  Buntings  and  Finches,  when  feeding  in  his  fields, 

m 

does  them  the  greatest  injustice.  They  more  than 
counter-balance  the  little  mischief  they  commit  during 
the  few  days'  seed-time.  All  Pigeons  nourish  both  them- 
selves and  their  young  almost  exclusively  on  the  seeds  of 
diflferent  weeds,  namely,  wild  vetches,  corn-flower,  char- 
lock, millet-grass,  and  others  equally  abhorred  by  the 
£armer.  These  birds  cleanse  the  fields  from  noxious 
plants,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  keep  the  land  clear  of  destructive 
animals. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  further  examples  to 
convince  any  reflecting  individual  that  birds  are  indis- 
pensable directors  of  the  balance  of  Nature ;  we  need  not 
recal  to  mind  the  utility  of  the  various  reptile-  and 
carrion-feeding  birds  of  southern  lands.  Their  whole 
lives  are  passed  in  heaping  benefits  upon  us,  and  all  the 
other  higher  orders  of  animated  Nature ;  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  they  appear  to  be  employed  in  destroying 
what  is  hurtful,  or  in  checking  or  removing  its  influence. 
They  are  the  real  guardians  of  order  and  the  highest 
natural  laws ;  they  faithfully  fulfil  their  most  important 
duty. 

And  how  rarely  is  the  work  they  accomplish  recog- 
nized by  man !  Only  too  often,  unfortunately,  he 
ruthlessly,  and  I  may  say  criminally,  seeks  to  disturb 
Nature's  equilibrium,  which  they  are  engaged  in  pre- 
serving. And  what  is  the  result  ?  Inevitable  ruin ! 
The  "  Sparrow  war,"  which  was  carried  on  in  Prussia 
by  the  Government  of  our  great  king,  was  fearfully 
levenged.     It  cost  the  State,  in  the  space  of  two  years, 

2l 
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many  tbonsand  thalers ;  and  msect-Termin  got  the  upper 
hand  !  **  Frederick  then  wiselv  withdrew  his  hand  from 
the  tiller  of  Creation's  harmonious  work,  where  he 
thought  he  might  meddle  with  impunity.  He  counter- 
manded his  orders,  and  was,  moreover,  obUged  to  import 
Sparrows,  which  were  now  preserved." 

Now-a-days,   war   is    no    longer  waged    against  the 
Sparrow,    though    a    number    of   other    highly  usefid 
birds    are   still  subject  to  persecution.      Without  any 
reflection  we  destroy  their  breeding-places  by  wholesale ; 
and  the  birds   themselves    are    pursued,   harried,   and 
destroyed,  in  the  most  wicked   manner  possible,  thus 
driving  them  to   emigrate    to    happier  regions.      The 
result  of  such   conduct  is  only  too  easily  to  be  seen 
in  the  works  written  by  the  forest  authorities,  or  may, 
without  difl&culty,  be  recognized  in  many  other  ways. 
Plagues  of    caterpillars   are  more  frequent,   and  their 
devastations  are    more   felt ;    mice   are   the  victors*  in 
their  wars  with  us.     Why  ?    Because  both  had  ruthless 
enemies,  which  we  have  despised,  and  either  destroyed 
or  banished ;    and    this   brings   its    own    punishment. 
Do  not,   however,   let   us   despair !      Matters    are    not 
quite  so  bad  as  they  used  to  be ;  voices,  both  numerous 
and  influential,  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  heard, 
begging,    aye,    even   demanding,    protection    for  birds. 
Ratzeburg's  demands  will  be   satisfied;    and  breeding- 
places   will   be    constructed  for  our   feathered  friends. 
And  every  sensible  person  will  at  last  concur  in  the  call 
of  all  students  of  Nature  :  **  rrotection  for  birds  /" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BVBBY-DAY     LIFE. 

"  Wir  lustigen  Biirger  in  griiner  Stadt, 
Wir  singen  and  larmen, 
Arbeiten  and  Schwarmen 
Yom  Morgen  zum  Abend  und  werden  satt." — Tieck. 

No  other  animal  understands  the  art  of  living  so  well 
M  the  bird,  and  no  creature  is   so  well  up  in  house- 
keeping and  domestic  economy.     The  longest  day  is 
scarce  long  enough,  and  the  shortest  night  might  yet  be 
^^irtailed,  as  far  as  the  bird  is  concerned.    It  is  ever 
'^^efal,  cheerfol,  and  joyous,  duly  apportioning  the  time 
dotted  to  it.   Conscious  of  its  happy  existence  it  appears 
*^  Regard  work  as  play,  and  its  bright  song  as  a  most 
^portant  labour.     To  this  its  first  and  last  thoughts  are 
^ected ;  the  happiest  season  of  the  year  and  the  brightest 
*^e  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  it  before  everything  else. 

All  birds  wake  early  from  their  short  sleep.     Night's 

Kloomy  mantle  hangs  yet  heavy  over  the  land ;  and  before 

^e  has  half  run  her  course  the  bonny  bird,  already  fully 

^sted,  greets  the  day:    earlier  heralds  than  the  rosy 

^'Wn  itself,  aye,  earlier  even  than  the  faint  gray  light 

^bich  precedes  it.   *'  There  is  an  incomparable  pleasure,** 

^^^ys  our  Naumann,  ^*in  visiting  the  leafy  coppice  on 

^  \>right  May  morning  quivering  with  bird-song.    Each 

Utile  throat  vies  with  the  other,  and  seeks  to  surpass  it. 

3oon  after  twelve  at  night  the  Cuckoo  opens  the  concert 
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facility  of  fish  over  a  foot  long ;  the  Lammeigeir  does  the 
same  with  large  bones;  Voltores  also  gorge  immense  pieces 
of  flesh.  Birds  with  smaller  mouths  take  smaller  pieces, 
as  ther  find  necessity.  Others  again,  like  the  long-billed 
Waders,  throw  the  pieces  into  the  air  with  the  end  of  their 
beaks,  catching  them  as  they  fall  in  their  widely-extended 
gape;  and,  lastly,  some  swallow  with  the  assistance  of 
the  tongae,  just  as  mammals  do.  The  casting  up  of 
indigestible  matter  in  the  form  of  pellets  is  an  operation 
necessitating  great  exertion,  and  is  accompanied  with 
such  rolling  of  the  eyes,  and  other  gestures,  as  to 
betoken  anything  but  comfort.  An  old  Owl  thos  engaged 
is  the  cause  of  no  small  amusement  to  the  looker-on :  it 
twists  and  turns  its  head  and  eyes  in  erery  conceiyable 
direction,  hops  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  straining 
spasmodically  in  its  efforts  to  rid  it-self  of  the  disagreeable 
morsel,  and  immistakably  evinces  signs  of  anything  but 
good  humour  under  the  infliction.  Some  birds  preserve 
the  remains  of  a  meal,  or  lay  up  stores  against  the 
winter  time.  The  Bed-backed  Shrike  (Lanius  coUurio) 
spits  beetles  on  thorns,  and  devours  them  when  bad 
weather  sets  in ;  the  Jay  lays  up  acorns ;  the  Nuthatch, 
nuts  and  beech-mast;  one  of  the  American  Wood- 
peckers perforates  entire  aloe  stems,  wherein  to  secrete  a 
store  of  hard  fruits  against  winter  time. 

When  drinking,  some  birds  wade  into  the  water,  and, 
bending  the  head  down,  take  a  mouthful,  then  throw  the 
head  back,  and  allow  the  water  to  run  down  their  throats. 
We  see  this  exemplified  every  day  with  Geese  and 
Fowls :  others,  like  Swallows  and  flying  Sea-birds,  drink 
on  the  wing,  taking  a  mouthful  as  they  pass  while 
gliding  over  the  surface  of  the  water ;  some,  again,  hover 
over  the  water  and  take  a  draught.     I  have  s^^  th^ 
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domestic  Pigeon  do  this  on  the  Nile.      The    solemn 
Vulture,  when  thirsty,  paces  up  and  down  at  the  water's 
edge  and  drinks  at  intervals:  Finches  Uke  to  drink  in 
company ;  they  perch  on  the  hushes  nearest  the  water, 
dart  down,  take  one  sip  of  the  precious  Uquid,  and  then 
retnm  to  their  resting-place;    these  httle  flights  are 
repeated  until  their  thirst  is  satisfied.     All  true  water- 
birds  drink  while  swimming,  and,  he  it  remarked,  salt 
water  as  well  as  fresh.   These,  along  with  carrion-,  reptile-, 
foh-eating,  and  granivorous  birds,  appear  to  require  a 
great  deal  of  water.    Insectivorous  birds,  on  the  con- 
teary,  drink  but  Uttle ;  and  Falcons,  Eagles,  and  Owls, 
often  remain  for  a  long  time  without  drinking  at  all.    In 
general,  birds  seem  to  enjoy  a  good  draught  of  water  as 
much  as  we  dp  a  good  glass  of  wine.    At  all  events,  they 
al^'ays    appear    thoroughly    comfortable    after    having 
quenched  their  thirst.     Indeed,  the  business  of  digestion 
asnally  begins  with  them  immediately  after  drinking,  and 
is  CL  delightful  state  of  '*  dolce  far  niente." 

The  meal  finished,  the  bird  (though   always  to  be 

tempted  by  an  attractive  morsel)  flies   quietly  to  its 

resting-place;    makes    itself    comfortable;    preens    its 

feathers;   raises  its  wings;  satisfies  nature;  sets  itself 

np  straight,  sometimes  on  one  leg  only ;  shuts  its  eyes, 

either  wholly  or  partially,  and  then  quietly  allows  crop 

^d  stomach  to  do  their  work.     To  thoroughly  under- 

^*^d  the  extreme  luxury  of  rest  after  a  meal  one  must 

observe  the  flesh-  and  grain-eating  birds,  whose  food  is 

^t  prepared  in  the  crop  for  digestion.     Kuminants  only 

^^^  enjoy  such  quiet  pleasure,  while  languidly  reclining 

^^^iug  the  hours  of  digestion.     At  this  time  the  animal 

^^ks  of  nothing,  and  does  not  even  allow  its  personal 

^ty  to  interfere  with  this  important  operation.  Vultures, 
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after  gorging,  forget  themselves  so  far  as  to  often 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the  hand,  and  are  often 
obliged  to  disgorge  their  food  to  regain  their  wits! 
Many  Marsh-  and  Water-birds  sleep  during  the  opera- 
tion ;  in  short,  every  bird  after  feeding  loses  somewhat  of 
its  liveliness  and  activity ;  and  thus  we  can  account  for 
the  mid-day  stillness  of  the  forest. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  this  haK-sleep  is  ended. 
The  contents  of  the  crop  have,  in  due  course,  reached 
the  stomach,  and  the  bird  now  begins  to  think  of 
renewing  the  supply.  Most  of  the  class  feed  again  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening ;  there  are,  however,  many  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  While  insectivorous  birds  keep  on  the 
feed  as  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  many 
granivorous  birds  are  content  with  two  principal  meals  a 
day ;  some,  like  the  Vultures,  Lammergeirs,  Falcons,  &c., 
even  with  one,  if  it  is  a  good  one.  The  Cranes  of  the 
Soudan  only  visit  the  grain  crops  once  early  in  the 
morning,  always  returning,  however,  with  their  crops 
filled  to  the  throat ;  they  then  retire  to  the  islands  in 
the  river  to  digest.  Vultures  generally  feed  about  noon, 
the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  If  the  weather  be  bad,  or  is 
such  as  makes  it  either  unfavourable  or  impossible  for 
birds  to  seek  their  food,  their  conduct  is  entirely 
altered,  that  is  to  say  with  most  species.  Their 
demeanour  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  sky  above: 
when  the  heavens  are  bright,  the  bird  is  the  same; 
if  the  weather  is  changeable  or  the  sky  becomes  over- 
cast, the  bird  is  Ukewise  sad  and  restless.  On  cold,  rainy 
days  the  labour  of  seeking  their  nourishment  calls  for  all 
their  activity.  In  such  weather  we  hear  no  song,  and 
the  bird's  every  action  is  uncertain  and  restless;  added 
to  which,  a  singular  shyness  of  man  or  animals  may  be 
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observed  in  all  their  actions.     The  sportsman  can  always 
approach  birds  much  closer  in  fine  sunny  weather  than 
when  it  is  dull  and  windy,  the  only  exception  being  in 
heavy  drifting  storms  of  rain  or  snow,  when  they  seem 
obliged,  against  their  will,  to  allow  anything  and  every- 
fliing  to  pass  over  them ;  on  such  occasions  they  sometimes 
lie  so  close  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
iand.    Under  such  circumstances  they  will  not  even 
seek  for  food.    Enough,  however,  on  this  subject ;  let  us 
still  further  examine  the  bird's  daily  life  in  more  favour- 
able weather. 

In  the    afternoon  a  highly  important    operation  is 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  of  the  toilet.     I  have  already 
mentioned  the  ahnost  universal  cleanliness  of  birds  in 
their  habits ;  the  following  species  may,  however,  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule :  Wood- 
peckers smear  themselves  with  gum  and  turpentine; 
Tree-creepers  dirty  their  plumage  against  wet  limbs  of 
trees;   Vultures    are,    for    a    short   time,    soiled   with 
Wood  and  filth;    and  the  legs  of  the  Marabou  Storks 
^^  coated  in  a  similar  manner.     But  cleanliness  calls 
w  much  care  and  trouble,  and,  indeed,  few  minutes  are 
^o\^ed  to  pass  without  the  bu'd  preening  and  cleaning 
itself,     besides  this  it  regularly  makes  its  entire  toilet 
^^^  a  day,  and  takes  a  bath,  either  a  wet  or  dry  one. 
^^  dry  bath,  which  consists  of  paddling  in  sand  or  dust, 
f^Pplies  the  place  of  a  wet  one,  in  the  case  of  most, 
^ot  all,  land-birds,  and  is  a  capital  defence  against  the 
***^cks  of  vermin.     Our  domestic  Fowls,  as  well  as  all 
^uier  members  of  the  Gallinaceous  order,  only  make  use 
^f  tile  first  of  these  baths,  and  afford  us  ample  opportunity 
^^  observing  this  method  of  cleansing  themselves.   Under 
**^ck  bushes,  in  dusty  cart-sheds,  or,  indeed,  in  any  sandy 

2n 
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or  dusty  spot,  we  find  places  where  they  indulge  in 
basking  and  dusting,  and  these  are  rarely  without 
visitants  at  the  proper  hour.  The  bathers  he  either  with 
the  whole  or  haK  the  body  embedded  in  the  sand,  and, 
by  rapidly  flapping  their  wings,  raise  a  cloud  of  dust, 
when  they  open  out  their  feathers,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
loose  particles  finding  their  way  between  them.  The  feet 
are  also  sometimes  used  to  throw  dust  over  the  body,  but 
by  whichever  method  the  operation  is  performed  the 
whole  body  is  thoroughly  and  effectively  dusted.  This 
performance  appears  to  afford  birds  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
they  will  often  remain  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  their 
basking  places,  and  sometimes  for  many  minutes  perfectly 
motionless.  The  bath  over,  they  get  on  their  legs  again, 
shake  their  feathers,  flap  their  wings,  scratch  themselves 
with  their  feet,  and  re-arrange  their  feathers  with  the 
beak.  Winter  snow  suppUes  the  place  of  dust.  Some 
birds — take,  for  example.  Finches  and  Sparrows — bathe  in 
water  as  well  as  sand;  the  sole  use  of  the  sand-bath 
being  to  destroy  the  parasites  with  which  birds  are  often 
infested. 

The  water-bath  is  taken  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Many 
species  bathe  frequently,  others  less  often;  some  just 
sprinkle  their  plumage,  while  others  wet  themselves  so 
thoroughly  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  flying  after  the 
bath  is  finished.  Land  birds  select  a  gently  shelving 
place  when  they  enter  the  water,  and  by  fluttering  their 
wings  envelope  themselves  in  a  thick  cloud  of  spray; 
they  also  hastily  dip  some  of  their  feathers  in  the  water 
itself.  With  aquatic  birds  washing  takes  place  in  the 
water  itself. 

After  the  bath  the  toilet  begins.  The  land  bird  flies 
for  this  purpose  to  the  nearest  tree,  shakes  the  worst  of 
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the  water  oflF,  and  then  wrings  out,  as  it  were,  each  feather, 
by  passing  it  between  the  mandibles ;  lastly,  the  feathers 
are  laid  in  order,  and  then  greased  with  oil  from  the 
glands  at  the  root  of  the  tail.   The  last  operation  is  much 
more  important  for  the  aquatic  than  the  land  bird,  and 
is,  therefore,  much  more  carefully  performed  by  the 
fonner  than  the  latter.     In  spite  of  the  perfect  con- 
struction and  adaptation  of  the  feathers,  they  become 
wetted  after  either  long  swimming  or  repeated  diving, 
and  must,  on  this  account,  be  re-dressed,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  further  work;  thus,  aquatic  birds  re-arrange 
their  plumage  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  this  they  do  partly  while  swimming,  but  principally 
ashore.    Every  water  bird  on  landing  stands  straight  up 
and  shakes  oflf  all  the  water  from  its  feathers  that  it 
possibly  can  by  flapping  its  wings  and  by  a  convulsive 
moTement  of  the  skin;   after  this  the   bird  ruffles  its 
feathers  with  its  beak,  and  then  gives  another  shake; 
*Wfi  is  repeated  until  the  plumage  appears  sufficiently 
^'y.    The  feathers  which  cover  the  oil-glands  are  now 
^^ected,  and  the  oil  secreted  there  is  extracted  by  pressure 
^02xx  the  beak,  and  carried  on  both  the  inside  and  outside 
^^  the  lower  mandible.    Now,  each  feather  in  want  of 
^uhrieation  is  drawn  singly  through  the  beak,  and  is  at 
^®    same  time   smoothed  and  laid  in  its  place.     The 
^^treme  mobility  of  the  bird's  neck  enables  it  to  grease 
®^^i^  feather  of  its  body  with    the    greatest  facility, 
^^Cept  those  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck ; 
•^^Be  are,  however,  rubbed  against  the  already  impreg- 
nated feathers  of  the  breast,  wings,  and  lower  part  of  the 
^^k,  until  they  have  become   sufficiently  oiled.     The 
^^g-  and  breast-feathers  are  always  treated  with  extra- 
^^^ijiary  care,   not  less   so,   however,   than  the  highly 
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important  tail-feathers,   and  with  these  last  the  whole 
performance  is  generally  ended. 

After  a  good  cleaning  and  a  bath,  a  bird  always  seems 
especially  comfortable.  The  means  of  cleaning  itself  are 
to  a  bird  a  veritable  necessity,  for  without  them  it  sickens. 
However  carefullv  the  bird  avoids  water  en  other  occa- 
sions,  especially  rain,  it  is  ever  eager  for  its  bath.*  When 
the  toilet  is  ended  it  likes  to  dream  awav  a  haK-honr  or 
so  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  internal  and  external  warmth. 
With  this  object  we  often  see  the  following  birds  lying  on 
on  their  sides  or  on  their  beUies  sunning  themselves, — 
Vultures,  Starlings,  Pigeons,  Partridges,  Ibises  and 
others;  some,  like  the  Cormorants  and  Darters,  range 
themselves  in  rows  along  a  sunny  ledge  of  rock  or 
some  place  similarly  situated,  fanning,  with  their  wings 
expanded.  This  slight  tremulous  movement  which  one 
may  observe  in  this  position  denotes  the  perfection  of 
comfort. 

Many  species  spend  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
society  of  their  friends.  The  greater  number  of  those 
birds  which  live  in  pairs  like  to  meet  together  for  a  time, 
though  not,  or  at  all  events  less  frequently,  during  the 
breeding  season,  when  household  duties  allow  but  little 
time  for  such  indulgence.  Many,  take  for  instance  the 
Raven,  pay  one  another  regular  visits.  Each  pair  of  these 
splendid  and  cunning  creatures,  like  most  other  birds  of 
solitary  dispositions,  live  in  a  certain  circle,  within  which 
no  other  pair  is  allowed  to  venture;  after  meal  times, 
however,  neighbours  visit  for  an  hour,  chattering  and 

*  Maruh-  and  aquatic  birds  Gxcc])ted,  I  only  know  of  the  following  deviation  fttMB 
thiR  rule: — Swallows,  which  like  to  hunt  in  the  rain;  Pigeons  and  Sand  Grouae, 
which  often  lie  out  in  it ;  and  Parrots,  which  delight  to  sit  out  on  bare  bfanches 
to  be  raiuod  m\}Oi\.— Author. 
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playing, — ^that  is  to  say,  flying  about  together  in  beautiful 
heUcifonn  gyrations,— and  then  each  pair  returns  to  its 
special  domain.   Royston  Crows,  Carrion  Crows,*  Rooks, 
Vultures,  Kites,  Starlings  and  other  sociable  birds,  usually 
meet  together  towards  evening,  for  a  ^*  palaver,"  before 
retiring  to  roost.     The  new  arrivals  are  received  by  the 
company  already  assembled  with  loud  cries,  and  even 
grotesque  postures  and  bows:    the  latter  I  have  often 
observed  among  Balearic  Cranes  {Balearica  pavonina)  in 
Africa.    It  is  a  most  comical  sight  to  see  a  flock  of  these 
proud  and  beautiful  birds  greeted  by  another  flock  flying 
towards  it;   its  approach  is  eagerly  watched,  and  every 
call  of  those  on  the  wing  is  answered  with  loud  invita- 
tions :  if  these  appear  to  be  accepted,  they  almost  one  and 
*U  express   their   satisfaction  by  singular  movements, 
^iich  can  only  be  compared  to  dancing ;  they  then  run 
to  meet  their  visitors  and  commence   a  friendly  chat. 
*4iiy  species  fly  towards  those  approaching,  and  all,  in 
^^e  way  or  another,  find  means  to  express  their  pleasure 
*t  Seeing  them. 

^Vhen  one  of  these  meetings  takes  plaae  with  a  view  of 
DiUtually  assembling  before  going  to  roost,  it  lasts  some- 
^t^t  longer  than  usual.  Male  song-birds  pass  the  time 
V  singing  one  against  the  other,  competition  in  this 
^hie  art  being  carried  to  the  highest  possible  pitch, 
•ftose  which  cannot  sing  utter  a  note  or  two  and  amuse 
fl^emselves  by  preening  their  feathers.  Every  minute  the 
ficKsi  increases,  birds  arriving  singly  or  in  pairs  from  all 
^^ections.  They  each  evidently  know  before  coming  the 
place  of  meeting ;  it  is  easy  to  see  this  by  observing  the 
herring  line  of  flight  taken  by  those  coming  from  a 
Stance.    High  or  isolated  trees,  or  detached  clusters, 

*  With  regtrd  to  the  Carrion  Crow,  the  author  must  be  mistokeD. — W,  J, 
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unctQtivated  fields,  islands  and  caverns,  are  the  places 
usually  selected  for  such  meetings,  and  are  always  care- 
fully sought  after.  Many  song-birds  are  so  fond  of  them 
as  to  visit  them  during  the  breeding  season  while  their 
mates  are  sitting;  they  then  return  home,  as  in  duty 
bound,  not  roosting  in  company,  as  is  their  usual  wont. 

After  all  the  members  of  the  assembly  have  met 
together,  preparations  are  made  for  going  to  bed.  Harm- 
less birds,  alone,  break  up  the  meeting  and  retire  to  rest 
without  farther  ceremony.  All  cautious  species  first 
thoroughly  examine  the  locaUty  by  means  of  spies,  and 
await  their  report  before  quitting  the  place  of  assembly. 
Crows  and  Cranes,  the  most  cunning  birds  I  know,  after 
having  once  been  disturbed,  are  not  always  satisfied  with 
the  report  brought  in,  but  require  its  farther  confirmation 
by  some  of  the  more  experienced  males.  Once  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  their  safety,  the  whole  company  suddenly 
rises  with  a  loud  cry  (which,  however,  never  lasts  long), 
and  flies  noiselessly  and  silently  to  the  sleeping-place. 
Those  birds  only  which  roost  on  islands  and  lakes,  or  in 
marshes  or  thick  trees,  and  are  careless  in  their  habits, 
ever  chatter  or  make  much  noise  long  after  reaching  the 
sleeping-place ;  some  of  these,  however,  do  make  a  fearfol 
noise. 

Sparrows  when  retiring  to  roost  always  quarrel  among 
themselves  before  matters  are  finally  arranged.  In  a 
well-frequented  marsh  the  various  noises,  screams, 
quacking,  snapping,  whistUng,  twittering,  drumming, 
croaking,  and  screeching,  &c.,  are  perfectly  deafening, 
and  continue  far  into  the  night;  silence  being  only 
gradually  restored,  screams  and  croakings  drop  to  a  low 
murmur,  one  voice  after  another  becomes  silent,  and  by 
midnight  one  and  all  are  fast  asleep.    Young  birds  are 
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regularly  "put  to  bed,"  if  we  may  use  the  term,  by  their 
parents.  "  I  shall  never  forget  a  Swallow,"  says  Sigis- 
mund,  "who,  when  the  nest  was  too  small  for  her 
growing  family,  used  to  roost  in  an  elder-tree  before  my 
window.  Every  evening  she  mustered  her  children, 
pointed  out  their  place  for  the  night,  and  gave  them  all 
a  good  lecture  before  going  to  sleep ;  she  appeared  to 
count  them  over  and  over  again,  and  did  not  close  an  eye 
imtil  the  little  folk  were  fast  asleep.  In  the  morning  a 
joyous  glance  from  their  mother  awaited  them ;  she  was 
always  the  first  to  awake  and  inspect  her  family ;  one  little 
head  after  another  popped  out  from  under  the  wing, 
opening  its  pretty  black  eyes;  some,  tweaked  suddenly 
by  their  brothers  and  sisters,  could  not  waken  quite 
quick  enough,  the  eyelid  dropped  again  and  again  over 
the  heavy  eye,  making  the  little  creature  remind  one  of  a 
drowsy  child  struggling  against  sleep." 

All  birds  require  but  httle  rest,  and  sleep  lightly ;  yet 

fe  some  a  certain  continuous  movement  is  necessary. 

-Thoge  birds  which  roost  in  trees  and  on  the  ground 

^^d  have  no  dread  of  falling ;  those,  however,  sleeping 

^^  the  water  have  to  fear  drifting  ashore.     They  must, 

^^H,  keep  themselves  stationary  by  an  unconscious  and 

^gtdar  movement  of  the  feet,  so  as  not  to  be  driven 

^^Ui  the  spot  by  wind  and  wave.     Birds  roosting  on 

^^es  always   sleep  with  their  tarsi  much  bent;    some 

'^xid  on  one  leg,  like  many  running  and  aquatic  birds, 

^^  other  being  drawn  up  and  hidden  among  the  feathers 

^^  the  breast,  and  the  head  deeply  buried  in  those  of  the 

^^ck.     The  Goatsuckers   only  sleep  with  their  bodies 

^oxig,  instead  of  across,  large  limbs  of  trees,  and  being 

^Uxnal  sleepers  this  habit  tends  greatly  to  their  safety. 

^irds  that  breed  in  holes  mostly  roost  in  hollow  trees.    I 
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once  knew  a  green  Woodpecker  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  proper  tenants,  used  to  roost  regularly  in  a  little 
house  in  my  father's  garden,  built  for  the  Starlings.  Some 
Waders  sleep  resting  on  the  tarsi,  others  standing  on 
both  feet,  either  in  or  close  to  the  water ;  some  lie  flat 
on  their  beUies.  Nocturnal  birds,  which  sleep  in  the 
day-time,  always  choose  the  most  retired  spots  wherein 
to  take  their  rest,  and  while  sleeping  seek  to  nestle  close 
up  to  the  nearest  object. 

Birds,  Uke  most  other  creatures,  dislike  very  much  to 
have  their  rest  disturbed,  and  most  of  them  raise  a  loud 
cry  and  take  wing,  but  do  not  trust  themselves  far  away, 
alighting  again  almost  immediately,  and  often  returning 
to  the  same  place.  Cautious  or  distrustful  birds  do  not 
go  to  sleep  again,  but  wander  about  restlessly  during  the 
rest  of  the  night.  Bii*ds  suddenly  awakened  appear  as  if 
drunk,  and  tumble  about  unconsciously  in  all  directions. 
Some  species  come  to  their  senses  very  quickly,  and 
then  usually  manage  to  escape  the  threatened  danger. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  birds  dream,  as  may  be 
remarked  by  observing  those  kept  in  cages.  From  their 
conduct  one  may  in  some  measure  gather  what  they  are 
dreaming  about.  A  bird  which  flutters  in  its  sleep 
during  the  season  of  migration  is,  doubtless,  dreaming 
of  distant  lands,  and  a  wish  to  migrate;  one  softly 
twittering  in  the  spring  time,  dreams  of  love  and  song ; 
what  they  may  be  dreaming  of  at  other  times  I  cannot 
say,  though  probably  the  god  of  dreams  is  weaving 
bright  pictures  of  flies  and  insects,  singing  and  love^ 
life  and  happiness,  which  possibly  may  fall  to  their  lo 
on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE. 

"  Hear  how  the  bashes  echo !  by  my  life, 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts.     Think  you  they  sing 
like  poets  from  the  vanity  of  song  ? 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  what  they  sing  ? 
And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for  what  they  have  ? 
And  I  made  answer,  *  Were  there  nothing  else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only  love, 
That  only  love  were  cause  enough  for  praise.' " 

Tennyson. 

Birds,  less  restricted  than  man,  yield  to  the  seasons 

^  they  come  romid.    As  these  change,  and  the  year 

^xumences,  passes  on,  and  closes,  so  they  do  the  like. 

^^  birds,  one  may  say  they  blossom  with  the  spring, 

"^ar  fruit  in  summer,  hide  themselves  and  their  young 

^   autumn,   and  rest  or  mourn  through   the    gloomy 

^^ter.     Spring  is  to  them  the  merriest,  most  beautiful, 

^d  happiest  time  of  their  Hves  ;  decked  in  their  brightest 

6^1),  to  which  dry  science,  even,  gives  the  name  of 

*  Jixiptial  plumage,"  they  return,  joyously  singing,  to  the 

^Id  haunts  they  quitted  the  previous  autumn,  or  seek  to 

found  a  home.    First,  however,  as  in  the  chivalrous  days 

^f  old,  comes  many  a  gallant  tilting  match,  both  in  the 

^ir  and  on  the  greensward,   to  win  the   **fair  one's" 

approbation ;  for,  even  among  birds,  bliss  is  not  obtained 

^ttout  a  struggle.     It  is  not  every  bird  that  has  the 

2o 
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good  fortune  to  win  a  mate ;  many  a  one  is  condemned 
to  single  blessedness.  With  them  the  males  are  more 
numerous  than  the  females.  It  seems  as  though  Nature 
sought  to  provide  against  disaster,  in  that  the  males 
exceed  the  females  in  number.  The  surplus  males  roam 
homeless  about  the  country,  ever  ready  to  break  a  lance 
in  honour  of  the  **fair  sex,''  possibly  on  the  chance  of 
having  a  widow  to  console. 

Observation  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  case  of  a  male 
bird  being  destroyed  his  loss  is  replaced  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  A  pair  of  Magpies  once  wished  to 
settle  in  a  tall  oak  which  over- shadowed  our  garden,  and 
began  to  build  their  nest.  Now,  while  my  father  was 
alive,  this  garden  was  a  safe  asylum  for  all  harmless 
birds  who  sought  refuge  there,  and  had  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  strictly  guarded  by  my  father  and  by  us 
brothers  from  all  feathered  rogues  and  vagabonds.  It 
was  evident  that  in  a  very  short  time  these  Magpies 
would  soon  harry  and  despoil  all  our  pretty  Warblers, 
and,  on  this  account,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hold  out 
to  them  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  and  hospitality :  so 
we  erected  a  screen  of  boughs  beneath  the  oak  tree, 
under  which,  gun  in  hand,  we  laid  wait  for  the  inter- 
lopers. By  seven  in  the  morning  we  had  shot  the  male 
bird.  Scarcely  two  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  widow 
changed  her  condition,  and  took  unto  herself  another 
mate.  An  hour  later  and  he  was  disposed  of.  By  eleven 
o'clock,  however,  his  place  was  re-filled.  This  last  male 
would,  in  all  probabiUty,  have  shared  the  fate  of  his 
predecessors,  had  not  the  frightened  female  preferred 
emigrating  with  husband  No.  3  to  running  any  further 
risk. 

A  correspondent  of  ours  shot  a  Hen  Harrier  (Circus 
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cyaneus)  at  the  nest  one  day,  a  bird  which  is  nowhere 

very  common :  within  forty-eight  hours  he  shot  two  other 

males,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  killed  a  third, 

had  he  not  shot  the  female  on  the  following  day.     One 

spring  morning  my  father  shot  the  male  of  a  pair  of 

Partridges ;  the  hen  bird  flew  a  short  distance,  and  then 

alighted.     Instantly  another  male  appeared  by  her  side, 

and  seemed  to  take  up  with  the  widow,  for  a  few  minutes 

later  we  might  have  killed  them  both  at  one  shot. 

The  female  is  not  so   soon  replaced  as  the  male ; 

often,  indeed,  not  for  a  whole  year.     Of  this  I  will  give 

an  example,  which  came  under  my  father's  own  observa- 

tion.    He  killed  the  female  of  a  pair  of  Gray  Wagtails 

(ilotacilla  sulphurea)^  without  being  able  to  obtain  the 

fliale;  the  latter  scoured  the  surrounding  country  with 

loud  cries  to  seek  a  fresh  mate.    His  search,  however, 

was  fruitless ;  and  thus  he  was  forced  to  remain  single. 

From  the  above  anecdote  we  may  infer  that  among 

birds  there  are,  in  fact,  more  males  than  females ;  and 

we  will  produce  further  evidence  in  support  of   this 

assumption.     Every  housekeeper,  who  has  charge  of  the 

fowl  yard,  knows  that  out  of  a  brood  of  chickens  there 

^re  always  more  males  than  females.     Another  striking 

proof,  in  favour  of  the  assertion  made  as  to  the  predomi- 

'^ce  of  one  sex  over  another,  is  the  fighting  that  takes 

P^ace  among  the  males  for  the  favours  of  the  hen  bird. 

^   sportsmen  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  to  kill  a  hen 

•*^^ridge  in  spring,  though  they  unhesitatingly  shoot 

^^    cock  bird:  ** there  are  plenty  of  them,"  they  say; 

^^    Ihey  are  right.     The  hens  are  always  soon  mated 
afresli.* 

^t  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  the  bporting  usages  mentioned  in  the  work  are 
^^rayg  in  accordance  with  those  of  this  country. — W.  J. 
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Every  observer  of  the  habits  of  birds  must  remark 
with  what  winning  ways,  solicitude,  and  passion,  the 
male  woos  his  mate.  During  pairing  time  the  bird  is 
bodily  and  intellectually  a  different  being  from  what  it 
is  the  rest  of  the  year.  Its  body  is  not  only  graced  with 
a  wedding  garment,  but  its  intellect  is  perceptibly 
strengthened;  its  whole  being  more  Uvely,  and  every 
gift  more  enhanced.  Each  species  has  its  own  peculiar 
way  of  pleasing  the  female,  and  of  winning  her  love, 
by  either  tenderness  or  force.  Eagles,  Peregrines, 
Falcons,  Harriers,  Buzzards,  and  Kestrels,  play  around 
their  mistress  for  hours  together  in  the  air,  using  every 
grace  to  win  her  approbation;  the  other  Falcons  and 
Owls  call  loudly  after  the  female ;  the  Goatsucker  strikes 
its  wings  together  with  a  clacking  sound,  while  encircling 
the  chosen  one  with  rapid  turns,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  its  cry  of  *^hate,  hate,''  which  one  never  hears  on 
any  other  occasion,  repeating  it  with  unsubdued  energy ; 
Swifts  and  SwftUows  tumble  about  in  the  air  in  company 
with  their  mates,  calling  them  oft  and  loudly,  and  the 
first  lavishes  upon  his  love  songs  without  number ;  the 
Bee-eater  displays  all  his  powers  of  flight  before  his 
partner's  eyes,  as  the  latter  sits  perched  on  the  end  of 
some  branch  or  twig,  returning  to  her  side  every  now 
and  then  brimful  of  tenderness.  The  flight  of  many  birds 
is  of  itself  peculiar  during  the  breeding  season,  doubtless 
with  a  view  of  expressing  their  feelings.  Thus,  both  wild 
and  tame  Pigeons  adopt  a  special  style  of  flight  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  flapping  their  wings,  rising  high  in 
the  air,  circling  round  and  round,  and  then  descending 
again  in  a  slanting  direction ;  Greenfinches,  Goldfinches, 
Com  Buntings,  Larks,  and  others,  flutter  along  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hen  bird  in  a  most  extraordinary 
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manner,  as  though  they  could  not  fly ;  the  Serin  Finch 
[Serims  hartensis)  imitates  the  flight  of  the  Bat,  by  way 
of  ingratiating  itself;  others  again,  as  the  Tree  Pipit, 
Garden  Warbler,  and  Wood  Wren,  rise  high  in  the  air 
like  Wood  Pigeons,  singing  the  while,  and  descending  in 
an  oblique  line  to  the  ground ;  the  Snipe  rises  to  a  great 
height  and  darts  down  again  to  its  mate  with  a  singular 
sound,  which  we  call  ^^ drumming;''  Lapwings  and 
Sandpipers  drive  the  female  before  them;  Ducks  and 
Geese  rush  around  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  Grebes  and  Divers  beneath  as  well  as  upon  it.  In 
short,  every  bird  has  its  own  peculiar  movements  in  the 
pairing  season,  and  these  are  all,  more  or  less,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  female. 

It  is  really  delightful  to  see  the  pretty  steps  which 
some  males  go  through  before  the  females.  In  the  spring 
one  may  see  ballet-dancing  of  this  description  performed 
by  Water  Wagtails  on  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  or  along  the 
banb  of  the  smallest  streamlet.  The  male,  as  is  well 
blown,  accompanies  his  mate  the  whole  year  round.  In 
the  month  of  April,  however,  he  never  leaves  her  for  a 
Dioment;  he  follows  every  flight,  and  each  footstep, 
6ven,  with  jealous  care.  When  pairing  time  arrives  he 
circles  round  his  mate  with  graceful  movements,  giving 
iitterance  at  the  same  time  to  a  tender  and  oft-repeated 
trembling  note;  the  head  is  somewhat  lowered,  the 
^gs  extended,  and  the  tail,  which  is  drooped,  also ;  he 
t'ips  it  lightly,  moving  his  pinions  tremulously,  making 
oheisance,  and  approaching  and  retiring  before  his 
^^se,  or  bride  elect,  until  she  accepts  this  declaration 
^^  love,  and  crowns  the  lover's  wishes  with  caresses. 
Gray  "Wagtails  act  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Pigeon, 
^>-— whose    soft    billing   and   cooing    has   furnished 
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the  ancient  ballad  writers  of  the  East  with  material  for 
many  poetic  effusions  purporting  to  illustrate  the  love- 
passages,  sighs  and  longings,  of  the  human  race, — 
dances  round  his  partner;  aye,  both,  even,  will  waltz 
together  as  tenderly  as  lad  and  lassie,  beak  to  beak,  and 
pressed  tenderly  to  one  another's  breast ! 

The  most  peculiar  of  these  amatory  performances  are 
those  executed  by  various  members  of  the  Gallinaceous 
family.  Most  members  of  this  class  have  very  luxurious 
and  extravagant  notions  on  the  subject  of  marriage ;  and 
even  those  who  live  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  are 
sometimes  given  to  breaking  their  pUghted  faith !  Hence 
often  the  mad  lust  and  wild  jealousy  shown  in  their 
contact  with  the  female.  The  **  play"  of  the  CapercaUie 
gives  us  an  example  of  a  love-suit,  as  conducted  by 
some  members  of  the  family. 

This  **play"*  is  the  combination  of  a  love-dance, 
love-song,  and  declaration  of  the  tender  passion,  all  in 
one.  It  commences  at  the  earliest  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  continues  in  the  high-lands,  where  it 
commences  later,  up  to  the  middle  of  May.  Inasmuch 
as  the  CapercalUe  is  a  great  favourite  with  sportsmen, 
and  as  the  pursuit  of  this  bird,  during  "  playing-time," 
is  a  sport  which  affords  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  requires  much  skill,  it  follows  that  this 
**play"  is  thoroughly  well  known,  and  the  different 
notes  and  movements  have  not  only  their  especial 
names,  but  are  sought  to  be  rendered  by  syllables.  A 
short  description  of  this  singular  performance  is  much  as 
follows.  The  evening  before  commencing  operations  th 
CapercaUie  goes  to  the  **playing-place,"  and  perches  o: 

•  I  have  rendered  tbe  German    "Baize"  by  "play,"  Mr.  Lloyd's    EnglisK'^ 
equivalent  as  found  in  Ynrrtirs  *  British  Bird?,'  voL  ii.  p.  291. — W.  J, 
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the  chosen  tree,  which  is  generally  a  larch  or  fir,  as  the 
sUppery  bark  of  the  beech  tree  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
dancing  on  as  the  former.  Immediately  after  shaking  his 
feathers,  which  operation  is  accompanied  with  no  little 
noise,  the  bird  remains  silent,  Ustening  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  hear  if  all  is  quiet  in  the  forest;  if  the 
contrary  is  the  case  it  immediately  flies  down  again. 
After  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
CapercaUie  has  remained  perfectly  motionless,  one  may 
remark  a  repeated  movement  in  the  throat,  as  though 
the  bird  wanted  to  throw  something  up,  or  was  near 
chokmg ;  with  this  a  curious  sound  is  heard,  which  the 
hunter  calls  ** retching"  or  '*  cramming,*'*  and  which 
Bechstein  compares  to  the  grunting  of  a  pig.  The 
sportsman  always  considers  this  as  an  unfailing  sign 
that  the  bird  will  **  play"  the  next  morning. 

Long  before   sunrise,   generally  about  three  in  the 

horning,  the  **  playing"  commences  by  the  bird  emitting 

*  smpping  or  smacking  sound,    **from  which  time," 

^^ys  my  good  friend  Geyer,  in  his  capital  little  brochure 

^^  *The  **play"  of  the  CapercalUe,'  **the  interest  and 

**tention  of  the  hunter  rises  until  he  hears  the  first  real 

^^te,  which  is  veritable  music  to  many,  and  quickens  the 

I^^se  of  every  lover  of  the   sport.     It  resembles   the 

Syllable,  Ueud;'  then  follows,  *teud,  teud,  tend,  tend;' 

^^d  at  last,  *  teud,  eud,  eud,  eud,  eud,'  &c.,  increasing  in 

^^^pidity  until  the  principal  note  is  reached,  which  is  not 

^^^^ke  *glak;'   this   is   louder  than  all  the  preceding. 

Then  the  'grinding,'  *  whetting,'  and  'playing,'  begins, 

"^hich  is  also  called  '  stanza-  or  verse-making,'  t  a  sound 

*' Worgen"  or  **  Eriipfen ;"  terms  used  by  the  hunter  to  express  this  particular 
•oand._)r  J. 

♦  Oerman :  "  Schleifen,"  •*  Wetzen,"  *•  Einspielen."— JF.  J, 
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which,  in  spite  of  every  essay,  no  mortal  being  has  ever 
been  able  to  imitate,  wholly  or  even  partially,  and  probably 
never  will.    This  sound  lasts  about  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  seconds :  it  somewhat  resembles  the  whetting  of 
a  scythe,  and  may  be,  in  a  way,  expressed  by  the  word 
*hide,   hide,   hide,   hide,   hide,   hide,    hide,    hide-er-i.' 
During  this  *  playing '  the  bird  is  usually  seen  perched  on 
some  prominent  or  withered  branch,  with  drooping  and 
trembling  wings,  ruffled  feathers,  raised  and  out-spread 
tail ;  in  short,  it  much  resembles  an  angry  Turkey-cock : 
the  neck  is  outstretched,  the  head   and    eyes  tamed 
upwards  and  in   continuous   movement.     At  the   same 
time  the  bird  generally  walks  up  and  down  the  branch, 
often  evacuates,  and  treads  a  number  of  small  branches 
to  pieces ;  in  fact,  the  creature  seems  to  be  in  a  mesmeric 
state,  which  renders  it  totally  unconscious  of  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  outer  world ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if 
shot  at  and  clean  missed,  while  in  this  state,  it  continues 
*  playing,'  and  remains  quite  undisturbed  by  either  the 
flash  or  report." 

This  **play*'  lasts  till  soon  after  sunrise,  when  the 
bird  quits  his  perch,  and  pays  his  addresses  to  his  wives, 
who  have,  doubtless,  been  listening  with  great  gratifica- 
tion to  his  serenade,  acknowledging  the  same  by  their 
soft  call  of  **bac,  bac.''  With  these  he  passes  the 
morning  amid  caresses,  like  a  sultan  in  his  harem. 

Other  Gallinaceous  birds  *'play"  as  well  as  the  Cock 
of  the  wood.  The  domestic  Fowl  need  not  take  so  much 
trouble  to  win  the  affections  of  his  seraglio.  A  civilized 
life  has,  in  some  way,  done  away  with  the  necessity 
of  such  a  comphcated  mode  of  courtship  as  the  above. 

It  suffices  for  him  to  crow,  and  thus  assert  himself  lord 

of  all  he  surveys.     The  bullying,  cross-grained  conduct 
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of  the  Turkey-cock  is  too  well  known  to  render  any 
description  on  my  part  necessary.  The  postures  of  this 
bird  are  not  nearly  so  graceful  as  those  of  the  Peacock, 
who  offers  his  spouse  the  most  brilliant  homage, 
covering  her  as  with  a  canopy,  with  his  outspread  train. 
The  Hazel  Hen,  Partridge,  and  Ptarmigan,  also  **play;** 
and  the  last  mentioned  does  so  in  the  most  charming 
manner. 

Amongst  the  remaining  birds,  whose  mode  of  courtship 
consists  of  similar  dancing  postures,  the  *'Cock  of  the 
Rock"  {Rupicola  crocea)  may  probably  rank  the  first; 
indeed,  this  gorgeous  bird,  an  inhabitant  of  North 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  most  Ukely  gains  the  appellation  of 
"Cock '*  from  its  terpsichorean  talent.  Kobert  Schomburgh 
gives  a  very  clear  description  of  its  dance,  as  follows : — 

"While  traversing  the  mountains  of  western  Guiana 
we  fell  in  with  a  pack  of  these  splendid  birds,  which  gave 
Die  the  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  their 
^cing,  an  accomplishment  of  which  we  had  heard 
^  great  deal  from  the  Indians,  and  which  I  had  hitherto 
J^egarded  as  a  fable.  We  cautiously  approached  their 
ballet-ground  and  place  of  meeting,  which  lay  some  little 
Stance  from  the  road.  The  stage,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
Pleasured  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter ;  every  blade 
^^  grass  had  been  removed,  and  the  ground  was  as 
smooth  as  if  levelled  by  human  hands.  On  this  space 
^e  saw  one  of  the  birds  dance  and  jump  about,  while  the 
others  evidently  played  the  part  of  admiring  spectators. 
At  one  moment  it  expanded  the  wings,  threw  its  head  in 
^^  air,  or  spread  out  its  tail  Uke  a  Peacock,  scratching 
^^  ground  with  its  feet ;  all  this  took  place  with  a  sort  of 
*^opping  gait,  until  tired,  when,  on  emitting  a  peculiar 
^^3   its    place    was    immediately    filled    by    another 

2p 
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performer.  In  this  manner  three  different  birds  went 
through  their  terpsiehorean  exercises,  each  proudly 
retiring  in  turn  to  its  place  amongst  the  spectators,  who 
had  settled  on  the  low  bushes  near  the  theatre  of 
operations.  We  counted  ten  males  and  two  females  in^ 
the  flock.  The  noise  caused  by  my  inadvertently  treading 
on  a  stick,  unfortunately  raised  an  alarm,  when  the  whole 
company  of  dancers  immediately  flew  oflF ! 

**  The  Indians,  who  place  great  value  on  their  beautiful 
skins,  eagerly  seek  out  these  *  playing-grounds,'  and,  armed 
with  their  blow-tubes  and  poisoned  arrows,  he  in  wait 
for  the  dancers.  The  hunter  does  not  attempt  to  use  his 
weapon  until  the  company  is  quite  engrossed  in  the 
performance,  when  the  birds  become  so  preoccupied  with 
their  amusement,  that  four  or  five  are  often  killed  before 
the  survivors  detect  the  danger  and  decamp." 

Just  as  energetic,  though,  possibly,  not  such  accom- 
plished performers,  are  to  be  found  among  other  families. 
All  Cranes  practise  the  noble  art  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  Balearic  Crane  performs  a  very  elegant  **pas  seul" 
before  his  mistress  in  pairing  time.  This  bird,  it  is  true, 
moves  also  at  other  times  with  a  springing,  dancing 
step,  when  it  sees  anything  that  particularly  pleases  it ; 
this  step  does  not,  however,  bear  comparison  with  i 
**play."  The  Bower  Bird  of  Australia  {Ptihnorhynch 
holosericeus)  constructs  the  most  ingenious  arbours  ami 
the  long  grass,  wherein  to  dance  before  his  spouse,  a 


honour  he  pays  her  even  when  she  is  sitting  on  her  nest-ds 
which  is  situated  at  the  further  end  of  the  passage.  Th^ 
sociable  and  intelligent  Ibis  seats  himself  on  his 
before  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  **pops 
question"  amid  a  profusion  of  bows  and  chattering. 
Snipe  skims  in  circles  around  his  lady-love,  uttering 
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while  a  low,  soft  cry,  and  then  trips  to  and  fro  before  her 
in  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable.  Courting  is  not, 
howeyer,  carried  on  by  means  of  these  movements  solely, 
but  also  with  the  assistance  of  sounds,  aye,  very  words ! 
easily  to  be  understood.  The  song  of  every  bird  is,  in 
truth,  an  outburst  of  feehng,  a  passionate  poem — the 
soul  of  wooing ;  and  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  Oh,  would'st  thou  seek  the  nightingales, 
Whose  tuneful  melody  charm'd  thee. 
In  the  hright  happy  days  of  spring  ? — 
Wooing  they  sang — now  they  sing  no  more  I" 

express  the  truth ;  for  with  the  growth  of  parental  cares 

the  love-song  wears  away.     The  conduct  of  the  male 

while  singing,  and  that  of  the  hen  bird,  to  whom  he 

pays  his  addresses,  are  proofs  that  the  song  of  the  first 

solicits  the  love  of  the  latter.     The  male  calls  the  loved 

one  to  his  side,  entertaining  her  with  his  melody,  and 

^th  it,  also,  he  sets  other  females  of  his  species  by  the 

^ws !   In  the  breeding  season  song  is  a  weapon :   the 

tird  conquers  and  is  conquered  by  it.     It  would  take  too 

Diuch  space  were  I  to  describe  the  behaviour  of  singing 

l>irds  more  in  detail.     I  need  only  remind  my  readers 

^^  birds  animate  one  another  by  the  agency  of  song  ; 

wiat  many  species  only  sing,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it, 

*6t  their  notes  be  heard,  during  the  breeding  time ;  that 

others,  again,  emit  peculiar  notes  at  that  season,  which 

^  never  heard  at  other  times ;  and  that  some  species 

^e  curious  sounds  and  noises  instead  of  notes.     The 

^ckoo  is  one  of  these,  becoming  silent  after  pairing 

*^e.    Grebes,    Jays,    Magpies,    Crows,    Ravens,    and 

^ers,  also  have  their  peculiar  love-notes ;  to  this  class 

oelong  the  Stork,  Adjutant,  Glossy  Ibis,  and  Pelican, 

^bich  make  a  snapping  noise  with  their  bills ;  as  well  as 
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the  Woodpecker,  who  drums  away  on  some  dead  branch 
with  the  same  instrument,  so  loudly,  indeed,  that  the 
noise  can  be  heard  more  than  half  a  mile  off.  The 
Bittern,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  must  be 
mentioned  here,  as  it  renders  its  cry  more  powerful  by 
immersing  its  beak  in  the  water. 

Though  the  female  receives  the  addresses  of  the  male 
without  the  slightest  pretence  at  coyness,  but  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  if  she  has  lost  her  spouse,  accepts  the  next 
best  who  may  turn  up ;  yet  the  latter  has  to  win  many  a 
hard-fought  battle  before  he  can  enjoy  peace  and  quiet- 
ness in  company  with  the  **  fair  one."    I  say  **  fair  one," 
but  am  obUged  to  confess  that  from  all  the  reliable 
information  we  can  gather  on  the  subject  of  bird-life  the 
term  can  only  be  used  in  a  qualified  sense;   for  the 
flattering  or,  at  least,  complimentary  appellation  of  "fair 
sex,'*  cannot,  with  justice,  well  be  appUed  to  female 
birds,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  cock  bird  is  handsomer  than  the  hen. 
Nevertheless,  I  doubt  not  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  gallant  « 
male  a  well-grown  hen  bird  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  is  a^ 
pretty  girl  to  one  of  us ;   and  possibly  he  may  fhinlca 
more    amiable,   also.      In    the    married    life    of   bird^ 
the  hen  plays  quite   a  passive    part,   vis-a-vis   of    heiK: 
partner,   who,   from  the  very  beginning,   assumes  th^ 
position  of  lord  and  master.    Every  female — if  there  b^-^ 
rival  aspirants,  and  they  are  rarely  wanting — is  won  h^^ 
hard  fighting, .  and  accords  her  love  right  willingly 
the  conqueror.     This  engenders  the  unbounded  jealo 
which  exists  between  birds  of  the  same  species ;  and, 
there  are  more  males  than  females,  it  is  clear  that 
passion  is  stronger  among  the  former  than  it  is  with  * 
latter. 
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It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  bird-marriage  is  ever 

consummated  without  many  a  jealous  fight  taking  place. 

If  we  cannot  prove  this,  one  thing  we  do  know,  and  that 

is,  that  during  the  breeding  season  which  shortly  foUows 

the  migration,  old  bachelors  and  forlorn  widowers,  both 

ahke  eager  to  enter  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  will  stroll 

within  the  beat  of  some  happy  couple,  and  are  ready  at 

any  time  to  break  a  lance  with  the  spouse  for  the 

possession  of  his  good  lady.    Every  male  bird,  no  matter 

how  timid  he  may  appear  by  nature,  shows  the  highest 

courage  against  one  of  his  own  species,  and  fights  like  a 

hero  for  his  mistress.     The  beak,  spurred  tarsi,  and,  in 

some  cases,  even  spurred  wings,  are  the  weapons  used 

in  these  encounters,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  although 

the  combatants  are  so  equally  armed,  that  the  fight  ends 

fatally. 

Any  intruder  upon  the  beat  of  a  pair  is  immediately, 

and  without  any  challenge,  either  forthwith  driven  off  by 

the  male,  or  forced  to  fight.    According  to  the  class  of 

the  combatants  the  arena  selected  is  either  land,  air,  or 

^ftter.    It  also  sometimes  happens  that  the  three  realms 

^mbined    serve  as  battle-field.      The  Eagle,   and   all 

Members  of  that  family,  even  to  the   smallest  Hawk, 

^ght  in  the  air,  using  both  beak  and  claws.     Wonderful 

^^olntions,   grapplings   quick  as  thought  and  brilliant 

P^JTies,   a  bold  pursuit  on  one   side,  and  an  equally 

^^tennined  resistance  on  the   other,   are  the   striking 

features  of  such  combats,  which  afford  a  magnificent 

^P^ctacle  to  the  looker-on,  though  unable  to  watch  the 

*^ttle  from  so  close  a  distance  as  the  attendant  Rooks, 

^hose  noisy  spectators  who,  owing  to  their  powers  of 

^^ght,  are  enabled  on  all  sides  to  follow  the  struggling 

champions  wherever  they  go.     If  the  royal  combatants 
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can  seize  one  another,  the  grasp  is  always  mutual ;  they 
twine  together  and,  unable  to  use  their  wings,  descend 
with  a  rush,  tumbling  head  over  heels  to  the  earth.  The 
moment  they  touch  the  ground  they  let  go ;  but,  as  soon 
as  they  can  rise  again  in  the  air,  the  fight  begins  afresh 
and  with  renewed  vigour.  After  a  long  bout  the  weakest 
gives  in  and  retires,  followed  by  the  conqueror  till  driven 
oflF  the  beat.  In  spite  of  defeat,  however,  the  beaten  one 
does  not  at  once  give  up  the  struggle  entirely.  This 
often  lasts  for  days,  aye,  even  for  weeks  together ;  and  it 
is  only  after  repeated  victories  that  the  winner  can  enjoy 
his  rights.  A  fatal  ending  to  the  fray,  however,  occurs 
but  seldom  with  heroes  so  used  to  battle. 

We  may  offcen  witness  similar  fights  on  a  smaller 
scale.  What  a  disturbance,  for  instance,  rival  males  of 
the  common  Swift  {Cypselus  apus)  make  when  chasing 
one  another.  These  birds,  like  Eagles  and  Falcons,  will 
seize  each  other  in  mid-air  and  fall  to  the  ground; 
indeed,  they  fight  so  persistently  that  one  of  the  two 
sometimes  expires  from  the  effects  of  the  struggle.  We 
have,  probably,  all  witnessed,  more  than  once.  Starlings, 
Sparrows,  Finches,  Yellow-hammers,  Kedstarts,  and 
Water  Wagtails,  fighting  for  their  mates.  Some  of  us 
have,  doubtless,  amused  ourselves  catching  Finches  in 
the  following  manner:  by  tying  across  the  back  of  a 
cock  Chaflfinch  a  lime  twig  to  its  wings,  and  placing  the 
fettered  bird  on  the  ground  near  a  wild  one  in  the  act  of 
singing,  the  latter  then  immediately  dashes  at  the 
intruder,  and  is  caught  by  the  bird-lime ;  thus  flailing  a 
victim  to  its  unbounded  jealousy.  In  short,  all  birds 
are  alike  slaves  to  this  passion. 

The  domestic  Cock  is  jealous  in  the  extreme.     One  is 
often  amused  by  seeing  young  Cockerels  have  a  set-to 
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long  before  they  are    famished  with  either   comb  or 

spurs ;  if  one  should  crow  the  challenge  is  immediately 

accepted.     In  England,*    Spain    and    Southern    Asia, 

however,  "Cock-fighting"  is  a  national  sport,  and  a  cruel 

and  barbarous  one  too,  for  iu  this  case  the  spurs  are 

either  sharpened  or  shod  with  a  steel  point  or  false  spur, 

and  the  back  and  belly  almost  denuded  of  feathers,  so 

that  the  issue  of  the  battle  may  be  more  deadly ;  and 

indeed  the  pugnacity  of  the  combatants  is  such  that  neither 

will  yield  but  with  his  last  breath.     We  cannot  really  say 

whether  this  blind  fury  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 

of  jealousy  in  love  affairs,  and  yet  it  seems  as  though  it 

must  be  so,  for  the  poet's  stanza  runs  thus : 

"  The  tilt-yard  in  the  threshing  floor : 

On  a  throne  of  straw  and  chaft 

Sits  the  pretty  speckled  hen. 
Judging  between  the  combatants. 
Ah,  friends,  it  is  her  modest  cackle, 

Her  dainty  bashful  tripping. 

Her  favor  too,  the  guerdon 
Which  sets  these  rivals  by  the  ears." 

^d  he   is   right,  though  it  is   singular  that  domestic 

^^Is,  which  are  polygamists,  and  always  have  a  troop 

^^  hens  at  their  heels,  should  be  such  slaves  to  jealousy; 

^otigh,  by  the  way,    Turks,   among  men,  are  just  as 
bad? 

The  naval  engagements  fought  on  Love's  behalf  are  no 

^^88  amusing  than  the  above,  and  those  of  the  domestic 

*^ck  may  be  often  witnessed.     When  in  the  spring  time 

*^o  Drakes  are  chasing  a  Duck,  she  flies  before  them  as 

ttiongh  bashful,  and  dives,  but  soon  returns  swimmiug 

*  I  tnist  Dr.  Brehra  is  aware  that  this  barbarous  amusement  is  illegal  in  this 

^'intry,  and  has  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion  :  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 

tttin"  being  fought  clandestinely,  this  pastime  has  entirely  disappeared  from 
«n<mg  U8._ffr.  jr. 


irAh  cr^-^treVrLed  tt^lz?.  Lilf  xn^ier  and  hiif  on  the  sur- 
faui'r:  of  tL*:  Ta:rrT ;  iiiil  sLi:  ii  =tLl  ^ jkgerlj  p.Tursaed  by  both 
Dnkije-:,  uiiXll  j^^j^isj.  m^r-r  jo^cifai  eTen  than  lore, 
s^Xh  xLhisi  zyhxlii^.  It  i=  Terr  prttrr  ^^  watch  Moorhens 
nuriiL^  ovrrr  the  top  of  tiit:  wairrr  lovards  one  another 
aiid  ikitsuskliig  each  other  in  a  mt>st  determined  manner 
with  their  feet.  Grebes,  Cormorants,  Geese,  PeUcans, 
all  fight  ifcith  pluck  and  temerity. 

Many  birds  entirely  L»5e  their  nsnal  candon  and 
gh}Ties5  daring  pairing  time,  and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  hunter.  One  of  our  p«jet5,  while  painting  the 
foUies  of  the  CapercaUie  and  their  fatal  results,  reads  us 
a  good  lesson  at  the  same  time. 

**  Tbe  oock  of  the  vooi  ecans  his  mates  in  the  forest  gar 
While  strutting  in  ecstMcj  apon  m  fir  bimneh  high. 
And  mtuka  not  the  honter's  steal thj  tread ; 
Manj  thoiuands  thos  mIaa  are  caught. 
And  Irving  I»Te  and  life  as  well 
De*^ftend  to  Plato's  morkj  realms  below.** 

Unfortunately  CapercalUes  are  not  the  sole  victims  of 
the  female  sex!  Any  sportsman  who  can  imitate  the 
Cuckoo's  call  may  decoy  the  bird  on  to  the  same  tree 
under  which  he  is  standing,  and  thus,  at  his  leisure,  be 
enabled  to  observe  the  jealous  creature,  with  outspread 
tail,  hanging  wings,  and  ruffled  feathers,  looking  eagerly 
around  to  wreak  vengeance  on  its  rival,  repeating  its  cry 
in  the  most  vehement  manner.  The  Wood  Pigeon  and 
Turtle  Dove  will  also  come  to  call  in  like  manner.  The 
shy  Golden  Oriole  may  be  decoyed  by  a  good  imitation  of 
its  melodious  whistle ;  as  also  the  Pied  Woodpecker,  by 
tapping  either  the  stock  of  one's  gun,  or  the  dry'limb  of" 
a  tree,  with  a  knife-handle  or  small  stone.  There  are- 
many  other  birds  besides,  whose  natural  jealousy 
utilized  by  the  sportsman. 
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Thus,  after  repeated  and  continned  battles,  the  marriage 
takes  place.  It  is  the  truest  of  all  such  contracts,  for 
naught  but  death  can  break  the  bond.  Real  genuine 
marriage  can  only  be  found  among  birds. 

We  often  read  anecdotes  of  the  great  affection  shown 
by  male  manmials  to  their  young ;  showing  that  their 
care  is  fatherly  in  the  extreme,  and  their  defence  of 
their  ofifepring  courageous  to  an  extent  that  is  perfectly 
marvellous.  These  stories,  however,  are,  as  we  well  know, 
for  the  most  part  little  else  than  fables  of  the  imagination ; 
our  experiences  of  male  quadrupeds  go  to  prove  quite 
the  contrary,  namely,  that  they  rather  forsake  their 
young,  or,  at  all  events,  do  not  trouble  themselves 
Dinch  about  their  progeny,  but  leave  it  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  females,  who  show  themselves  equal  to 
the  duty,  and  worthy  of  it  too. 

With  many  creatures,   even  among    the    vertebrate 

^^^iiinals,  namely,  reptiles   and   fishes,    as  also   among 

^Vertebrates,  there  are  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule : 

*^e,  for   example,   in    the    latter  class,   bees,   wasps, 

^^niets,  bumble-bees,  sawflies,  and  others,  in  which  case 

^^  mothers  are  exempted  from  all  care  and  anxiety  on 

*^ount  of  their  offspring. 

^ost  birds  when  they  pair,  do  so  for  good  and  all 
^til  either  one  or  the  other  dies,  with  the  exception  of 
^^8e  belonging  to  the  Gallinaceous  family,  such  as 
^^>od  Grouse,  domestic  Fowls,  Pheasants,  besides  a  few 
^^eM;  take,  for  instance.  Cuckoos,  and  Kuffs  and 
*^*^ves.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  means 
^'  Constant  and  repeated  observation.  Individuals  who 
*^ve  the  good  fortune  to  possess  Eagles*  eyries  on  their 
states  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  old  birds 
^  be  convinced  that  they  pair  for  good.    Large  birds 

2q 
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like  these  present  characters  which  render  them  easy 
to  recognise,  and  are  thus  well  adapted  for  such 
observations.  My  father  made  a  number  of  discoveries 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  Magpie  was  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Renthendorf,  yet  now,  from  some  unknovra  cause, 
this  is  not  the  case.  We  possessed  at  that  time  great 
facilities  for  watching  the  pairs,  owing  to  each  occupying 
a  certain  beat.  A  couple  of  these  birds  used  to  breed  in  a 
very  thick  fir  tree  in  the  centre  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet, 
and  was  easily  distinguished  by  the  female  always  biting 
her  long  tail-feathers  short  oflf,  to  a  length  of  about  three 
inches,  during  the  breeding  season;  this  she  probably 
did,  looking  upon  them  as  an  encumbrance  while  sitting. 
By  this  stumpy  tail  she  was  easily  distinguishable  from 
all  the  other  Magpies  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  thus 
we  were  able  to  determine  with  certainty  that  they  bred 
at  the  same  place  every  year.  Formerly  we  had  several 
singular-looking  female  Carrion  Crows  among  the  pairs 
about  us.  A  member  of  one  of  these  pairs  had  been 
lamed  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  was,  consequently, 
obliged  to  hop  on  one  leg :  this  bird,  with  its  mate,  bred 
for  years  in  the  same  copse,  and  almost,  I  may  say, 
on  the  same  tree.  A  friend  of  my  father's  so  completely 
tamed  a  pair  of  Great  Tits  which  bred  in  his  garden, 
that  they  would  take  a  pumpkin- seed  from  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  not  from  his  alone,  but  even  from  that  of  any 
stranger.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  having  his  Uttle  friends 
about  him,  and  observing  their  habits,  for  three  con- 
secutive seasons. 

These,  and  similar  facts,  prove  to  us  that  those  birds 
which  pass  the  winter  with  us  always  reside  within  a 
prescribed  circle ;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  this  is 
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the  case  with  members  of  both  sexes,  we  may  argue  that 
the  pair  keep  together.     Migratory  birds  are   of  still 
greater  consequence  in  estabUshing  the  question  of  per- 
manent pairing.    In  Africa  I  have  often  met  with  pairs 
of  birds  evidently  migrating,  which  still  kept  together, 
thus  throwing  many  other  connubial  couples  into  the 
shade!    Still  further  in  the  interior,  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
we  shot  a  couple  of  Booted  Eagles,  which  were  never 
at  any  time  separated  more  than  five  hundred  paces  from 
one  another,  thus  hunting  and  migrating  in  company. 
On  my  return  through  Egypt  I  met  with  these  pretty 
Eagles  in  small  flocks ;  and  yet  I  could  distinguish  those 
that  were  paired  off,  by  a  sort  of  link  or  secret  under- 
standing which  seemed  to  exist  between  them,  and  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  company.   Those 
Swans  which  I  observed  in  the  winter  season  on  the 
J^ke  of  Mensaleh  were  always  to  be  seen  in  pairs.  Among 
^6  Starlings,  whose  songs  I  had  listened  to  in  Egypt 
^d  Spain,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
^^^n  though  massed  together  in  large  flocks,  the  indi- 
^^^  couples  could  be  distinguished.    The  same  may  be 
'^^aiked  in  this  country,  when  our  northern  visitors 
^^e  and  take  up  their  winter  abode  with  us.     If  one 
^^telies  a  flock  of  Fieldfares  or  Redwings,   and  can 
^^age  to  shoot  at  one  shot  any  two  birds  which  may 
"^  <^lo8e  together,  they  generally  turn  out  to  be  male  and 
^enxale. 

t  'will  now  mention  a  fact  observed  by  me  in  Southern 

^^t>ia,  not  the   only  one  of  the  sort  by  far,  which  is 

Bteotig  proof  of  birds  Uving  and  migrating  in  pairs.   On  a 

®^h11  lake  in  that  country  formed  by  the  overflowing  of 

^^  ^ile,  I  saw  a  pair  of  Storks  at  a  very  unusual  time  of 

^^  year.  Both  birds  were  strikingly  tame,  thus  attracting 
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my  attention.  At  first,  however,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
wish  to  molest  them,  till  the  thought  stmck  me  that  all  the 
other  Storks  had  long  since  sought  their  usual  dwelling- 
place  much  farther  to  the  southward ;  so  I  shot  the  pair. 
The  male  was  in  very  good  case  and  thoroughly  healthy ; 
the  female,  however,  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  thin  and 
weak.  On  examination  I  found  that  one  of  her  wings 
had  by  some  accident  been  broken,  and  had  not  quite 
healed  again.  This  misfortune,  doubtless,  prevented 
the  bird  from  migrating  with  the  main  body,  and 
obUged  it  to  remain  behind ;  its  faithful  companion  had, 
however,  stopped  to  keep  it  company.  Such  incidents 
require  no  explanation ;  they  show  us  plainly  that 
marriage,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  among  birds,  is  lasting 
and  faithful.  What  we  have  previously  stated  is  only 
apparently  contradictory. 

Birds  pair  only  when  full  grown,  i.«.,  when  they  have 
got  their  full  plumage.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
which,  however,  apply  only  to  the  female,  and  that 
seldom ;  immature  Raptores,  and  some  of  the  larger  Gulls, 
have  been  found  breeding.  This,  nevertheless,  does  not 
take  place  with  other  birds.  Such  phenomena  are, 
doubtless,  caused  by  the  dearth  of  females,  when 
compared  with  males. 

Both  male  and  female  cling  to  one  another  with  great 
aflfection,  and  seek  to  defend  each  other,  feeling  the  loss  of 
either  most  deeply,  whichever  be  the  one  that  dies.  This 
may  readily  be  observed  from  the  sad  lamentations  of  the 
survivor  for  its  dead  mate,  and  the  length  of  time  the  missing 
one  is  often  sought  after,  as  well  as  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  survivor  from  its  old  home  when  the  search  proves 
unavailing.  The  most  touching  example  of  such  faithful 
devotion  is  that  shown  by  the  Love-bird  which  rarely 
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survives  the  death  of  its  companion,  even  when  supplied 
with  a  fresh  and  suitable  mate.  No  other  creature  can 
compare  with  it  in  this  respect ;  such  fideUty  is  sublime. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  male  feels 
the  loss  of  its  companion  far  more  than  does  the  female, 
though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  latter 
of  want  of  affection.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  male  bird  can  be  replaced.  The  female 
has  no  time  to  mourn,  for  she  is  immediately  surrounded 
with  fresh  suitors  for  her  favour.  If  one  kills  the  male 
of  a  pair  of  rare  birds,  the  widow  shows  the  keenest 
concern ;  yet,  for  all  that,  she  usually  bears  up  against 
her  misfortune  with  no  less  composure  than  do  members 
of  the  fair  sex  among  ourselves  under  similar  circumstances. 
With  birds,  as  with  the  ladies,  it  is  rare  that  a  widow 
does  not  seek  a  fresh  partner.  The  bird  is,  however, 
usually  more  successful  than  the  lady.  We  may  quote  the 
one  single  exception  to  the  above  rule,  which  has  come 
under  our  notice,  namely,  a  bereaved  hen  Sparrow,  who, 
though  she  had  eggs  to  hatch  and  young  to  rear,  would 
uot  take  unto  herself  a  second  husband,  but  remained  a 
vidow,  feeding  her  hungry  tribe  of  nestlings  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  and  quite  unaided.  The  following  anec- 
dote is,  however,  a  rather  rude  **  pendant"  to  the  former, 
^d  must  be  related,  for  fear  our  readers  may  be  too 
^uch  affected  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  widow  above 
Dientioned. 

^  Gebesee,  a  village  not  very  far  from  Erfurt,  the  top 
of  the  manor  house  has  for  centuries  boasted  of  a  Stork's 
uest.  For  many  years  this  was  occupied  by  a  pair  of 
Storks,  which  were  continually  disturbed  by  various 
^truders,  possibly  also  by  their  own  children,  who  prema- 
turely sought  to  obtain  possession  of  the  family  residence. 
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One  spring,  however,  there  came  a  male  Stork  which 
surpassed  all  the  rest,  both  in  patience  and  impudence : 
this  bird  waged  relentless  war  with  the  rightful  owner 
while  the  female  was  sitting.  The  worthy  paterfamilias 
found  himself  constantly  in  hot  water  defending  himself 
and  his  young.  Well,  one  day,  tired  out  with  the  endless 
strife,  he  sits  on  the  nest  with  his  head  under  his  wing. 
The  enemy  seizes  the  opportunity,  and  mounting  high 
m  the  air  descends  with  the  velocity  of  a  Gannet  upon 
the  unconscious  owner  of  the  nest,  and  with  such  force 
as  to  transfix  the  latter  with  his  beak.  To  the  grief  and 
astonishment  of  all  beholders,  the  poor  fellow,  who  had 
so  long  and  so  ably  defended  his  house  and  family,  fell 
dead  to  the  ground.  And  now,  what  think  you  the 
widow  did?  Why,  of  course  she  drove  oflf  the  horrid 
murderer,  and  gave  way  to  grief  at  the  death  of  her 
unhappy  husband?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  she  immediately 
accepted  him  as  her  second  partner,  and  continued  sitting 
as  though  nothing  unusual  had  happened ! 

This  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the  female  sex, 
and  appears  all  the  more  glaring,  when  I  relate  a  few  other 
facts  observed  by  my  father,  which  go  to  prove  what  I 
have  previously  said.  Some  twenty  years  or  so  ago  a 
Hoopoe  and  his  mate  took  up  their  abode  in  a  valley 
near  our  house,  where  they  bred.  They  were  the  last  of 
their  race  which  ever  settled  near  us;  since  then  we 
have  occasionally  seen  these  birds  during  their  migrations, 
but  have  never  known  them  to  breed  with  us.  The  sad 
end  of  this  last  pair  of  regular  residents  has  possibly 
been  handed  down  in  tradition  from  Hoopoe  to  Hoopoe. 
The  abode  of  the  couple  was  in  a  hollow  willow  tree, 
surrounded  with  soft  green  turf,  well  watered  by  the 
rich  stream  of  the  Khoda ;  this,  together  with  the  well- 
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manured  pasture,  forms  a  perfect  paradise  for  a  Hoopoe ! 
The  nest  was  built,  the  eggs  were  laid  and  hatched,  and 
the  young  birds  were  growing  grandly,  when  evil  Fate 
approached  in  the  form  of  a  boy.  The  young  urchin 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  attacking  the  nest,  while 
the  mother  was  engaged  feeding  the  almost-fledged 
nestlings,  captured  both  her  and  her  young.  He  brought 
them  to  us,  and  mother  and  children  were  stuflfed.  The 
bereaved  widower  was  inconsolable,  and  wandered  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  the  lost  ones,  calling,  "  hup, 
hup,"  in  the  most  moving  tones,  not  taking  any 
nourishment;  he  kept  seeking  and  calling,  seeking  and 
caUing.  This  he  did  unremittingly  the  whole  of  the 
first  day ;  and  if,  perchance,  on  the  next,  he  renewed 
exhausted  nature  with  a  morsel  here  and  there, — which, 
indeed,  I  very  much  doubt, — ^his  sorrow  remained 
^uiabated,  till,  at  last,  finding  all  search  fruitless,  he  left 
the  neighbourhood  for  ever. 

Other  males  will  remain  by  the  spot  where  their  nest 
once  was,  or  where  they  have  lost  their  mate,  as  though 
^ey  could  not  give  up  the  hope  of  meeting  her — or, 
possibly,  another — again. 

The  female  of  a  pair  of  Peregrine  Falcons,  which  breed 
^gularly  on  the  *' Falcon's  Kock,'*  in  the  forest  of 
Thuringen,  was  once  shot,  and  the  nest  harried;  and 
yet  the  solitary  widower  still  frequented  the  barren 
pinnacle  of  that  splendid  rock,  bereft  of  all  that  was  dear 
^  him.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  quite  probable,  that  a 
Peregrine,  whose  female  partner  I  shot  on  the  top  of  the 
^y^amid  of  Cheops,  was  the  same  that  I  found  there  two 
y^^  later  provided  with  another  mate.  It,  doubtless, 
never  quitted  the  locality,  and  had  met  with  the  reward 
^ne  to  its  perseverance. 
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The  naturalist  Faber  relates  the  following  anecdote  in 
his  description  of  the  birds  of  Iceland.  He  once  shot  a 
female  Grebe,  whose  companion  showed  the  greatest 
concern  at  her  loss,  and  sought  to  resuscitate  her  by 
striking  the  dead  body  with  his  beak,  showing  his 
sorrow  in  every  possible  manner. 

From  these  different  anecdotes  we  may  well  assume 
that  the  sorrow  of  the  male  for  his  departed  mate  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  female  under  a  similar  bereave- 
ment. If  we  even  allow  that  the  male  has  just  cause  to 
mourn  what  to  him  is  an  almost  irreparable  loss,  one 
possibly  not  to  be  replaced  for  a  whole  year,  yet  we  can 
scarcely  deny  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  deeper  sense 
of  feeling  than  the  female  in  these  matters.  The  males, 
however,  have  their  weaknesses  as  well.  Though  the 
female  does  not  show  such  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
partner,  and  soon  transfers  her  affections  to  another 
mate,  still,  during  the  whole  of  their  married  life,  she  is 
ever  true  to  her  lord  and  master ;  there  is  no  **  ami  de  la 
maison;"  she  does  not  ogle  other  males;  and,  in  short, 
behaves  with  all  modesty  and  propriety.  I  used  to  have 
the  same  high  opinion  of  the  males,  until  the  Spaniards 
assured  me  that  their  fidehty  to  their  female  companions 
was  not  always  the  most  immaculate.  It  is  true,  that  as 
yet  we  have  only  observed  instances  of  infideUty  in  one 
species — ^the  Kedlegged  Partridge.  This  bird  has,  hitherto, 
always  been  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  good  behaviour,  but 
what  has  once  taken  place  may,  of  course,  occur  again. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  saying  that,  by  the  feast  of  the 
holy  St.  Antonio,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  £all» 
about  the  middle  of  January,  each  male  red-leg  ha» 
found  his  mate,  and  that  the  pair  keep  company  int 
the   most  respectable   manner   from   that  time   forth* 
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In  the  month  of  March  the  Spaniards  begin  the  sport  of 
hunting  with  the  ^*  Reclamo/'  that  is  to  say,  they  place  a 
tame  male  Redlegged  Partridge  in  a  cage,  within  shot ; 
his  challenge  quickly  decoys  all  the  wild  males  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who,  without  exception,  are  in  full 
readiness  to  enter  the  hsts,  and,  of  course,  fall  to  the 
gun  of  the  fowler.  This  sport,  with  the  male  as  a  decoy, 
finishes  by  the  end  of  April ;  each  cock  bird  has  fought 
for  and  won  his  mate,  and  has,  therefore,  no  further 
need  to  seek  other  adventures.  The  fowler  now  changes 
Ids  method ;  he  brings,  instead,  a  female  decoy  bird, 
and  in  a  minute  all  the  males  in  the  neighbourhood 
appear  on  the  scene;  not,  indeed,  the  bachelors  only, 
but  also  respectable  fathers  of  famiUes,  whose  legitimate 
partners  are  occupied  with  the  cares  of  breeding,  and 
cannot  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  short-comings 
of  their  husbands.  The  fact  that  males,  which  have 
steady  paired,  are  to  be  seduced  by  the  voice  of  the 
tender  charmer,  is  amply  proved  by  the  number  of 
widows  which  one  sees  in  June  and  July  at  the  head  of 
the  half-grown  coveys.  With  our  Gray  Partridge  such 
temptations  have  not  been  tried,  though  I  doubt  much 
tf  they  would  be  any  better  able  to  resist  them  than 
t^eir  red-legged  cousins. 

With  the  exception  of  such  rare  cases  of  infidelity,  the 
^^^ed  life  of  birds,  so  to  speak,  is  happy  and  guileless 
^ough,  well  worthy,  indeed,  of  our  imitation.  Let  the 
^  be  ever  so  aged  their  mutual  affection  shows  no 
'^^Uing  off ;  it  always  remains  the  same ;  and  each  spring 
^  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  tenderness  of  one  mate 
^  the  other,  no  matter  how  long  they  have  hved  together, 
^  ^inalterable.  Both  birds  ahke  assist  in  fulfilling  the 
^^berless  duties  of  the  breeding  season;   the  male 

2r 
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faithfully  helping  his  companion  in  *^  household  matters," 
lives  with  her  on  terms  of  the  most  tender  intimacy  and 
afifection.     Nothing  is  more  charming  than  to  witness 
this   close  union  as   exhibited  at  home   amongst   onr 
Swallows,  and,  in  the  South,  between  Bee-eaters.     The 
noisy  Swifts  and  Martins  withdraw  themselves  in  pairs 
from  amongst  the  flock,  though   so   sociable   at  other 
times;  Kavens,  Eooks,  Magpies,  and  Jays,  rarely  sepa- 
rate for  more  than  a  few  minutes  after  they  have  once 
paired.     The  former  occasionally  have  a  long  game  of 
^^ touch  last*'  with  other  couples,  chasing  one  another 
through    the    air,   have  a  chat,  and    then    each  pair 
returns    to    its    own    particular    resting-place.      Books 
assemble  in  the  evening  in  large  flocks  on  fallow  fields, 
from  which  they  return  later  to  their  common  roosting- 
place ;  during  the  day,  however,  each  pair  keeps  together. 
I  have  observed  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  Bate  atf: 
Toledo.     The  conjugal  state  among  birds  is  the  happiestdi 
and  the  purest  that  we  have.     The  most  perfect  unity  o 
feeling  exists  between  the  pair :  there  are  no  quarrels, 
*^  curtain-lectures'*  on  stopping  out  too  late !    But  ratheHr 
manifestations  of  delight  on  the  return  of  the  absent  one  ^ 
if  he  or  she  has  been  prevented  from  coming  home  at  th^^ 
time  appointed.     It  is  true  there  are  exceptions  to  thi^ 
rule,  as  to  all  others.     The  Duck  tribe,  for  instances 
seem  to  have  very  imperfect  ideas  on  the   subject 
paternal  duties.    As  soon  as  their  spouses  sit  hard. 
Drakes  of  different  pairs  all  club  together,  and  pass  fV — 
time  amusing  themselves  in  company,  leaving  all  fa 
cares — such  as  taking  the  numerous  progeny  to  fee 
guiding  and  protecting  them — to  their  female  partne 
whereas  the  Gander  manfully  and  heartily  takes  his 
share  in  the  household  duties.    And  yet,  among  Due 
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the  conjugal  tie  seems  to  be  contracted  for  life,  for  as 

soon  as  the  young  have  no  further  need  of  a  mother's 

care  the  latter  returns  to  her  male  companion ;   at  all 

events,  when  the  time  for  migration  comes  round,  we  see 

the  pairs  united  again.     I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the 

Cuckoo,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  those  birds  who, 

amid  much  noise  and  numerous  passionate  outbursts, 

begets,  not  simultaneously,  but  by  degrees,  a  numerous 

progeny,  which  he  leaves  to  the  charity  of  strangers. 

The  male  bird  treats  his  wife  much  as  she  does  her  eggs, 

and  after  pairing-time  troubles  himself  as  much  about 

ier  as  she  does  herself  about  her  offspring.     It  is  not 

improbable,  either,  that  he  does  not  confine  his  attentions 

to  one  wife,  but  pays  court  to  one  and  all  alike. 

The  Cuckoo  may  be  classed  as  the  connecting-link 

between  those  birds  which  pair  and  those  which  live  in  a 

state  of  polygamy,   if  he  does  not  indeed,   as  before 

i^marked,  belong  rather  to  the  latter.     Of  these  we  have 

l>Txt  few  in  Europe ;  as  far  as  naturalists  know  only  the 

following :  the  Capercallie,  Black  Cock,  Pheasant,  Quail, 

^nd  Ruflf.     To  them  must  be  added   several  domestic 

t>ird8,  some  of  which,  however,  have  only  become  poly- 

gamists  through  confinement ;  thus  the  domestic  Fowl, 

Cruinea  Fowl,  Pea  Fowl,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Duck.   The 

ttmch-abused  Goose  still  preserves  its  reputation  intact, 

even  in  confinement. 

Any  definite  reason  which  may  be  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  polygamy  among  birds  is,  as  yet,  unknown  to  us. 
If  we  assume  that  Nature  intended  by  this  means  to 
provide  a  more  numerous  stock  of  certain  birds,  especially 
BBaong  the  Gallinaceous  class,  we  cannot  yet  see  why 
^8  could  not  have  been  equally  well  brought  about  by 
tirds  living  in  pairs,  as  the  Gray  Partridge,  Redlegged 


VsLTtridsie^  Greek  TAnnig^.  Mid  Piannigan ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  h  most  be  bor^e  in  miitd.  that  the  tenn  poly- 
gamy can  onlv  with  justice  be  appalled  to  Ostriches,  who 
do,  in  realitj,  as^s^mble  a  number  of  hens  around  them : 
whereas,  in  fipeaking  of  the  other  birds,  the  term  many- 
married,  if  we  may  coin  snch  a  word,  mnst  be  applied ; 
for  the  desire  is  reciprocal,  each  hen  being  willing  to 
give  herself  to  any  male  bird  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  resistance,  or  objection ;  she,  therefore,  Uves 
as  much  amid  a  plurahty  of  males  as  the  latter  does  of 
females.  The  necessity  for  this  does  not  appear  evident ; 
the  reason  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  aught  else  than  an 
inordinate  desire. 

AVith  the  above  birds,  and  others  of  similar  habits, 
conjugal  links,  to  speak  rightly,  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  males  only  trouble  themselves  about  the  hen  birds 
80  long  as  they  both  feel  the  calls  of  nature.  They  are, 
without  exception,  all  quarrelsome  individuals,  fighting 
for  dear  life  with  every  other  male  that  comes  across 
their  path,  and  appear,  indeed,  especially  fitted  for  such 
combats.  I  here  allude  more  particularly  to  the  armour 
of  thick  elastic  hackles  with  which  the  Game  Cock  is 
furnished,  both  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  over  the 
whole  neck,  by  the  end  of  winter,  and  which  soon  fall  oflF 
after  the  breeding  season  is  past :  during  the  time  they 
are  worn  they  serve  as  a  splendid  defence  against  even 
powerful  blows  from  the  beak  of  an  adversary,  as  well 
as  being  handsome  adjuncts  to  the  bird's  beauty. 
Almost  all  males  of  species  who  Jive  in  a  state  of 
polygamy  arc  remarkable  for  their  comparatively  superior 
size  and  beauty ;  they  are  almost  half  as  large  again  as 
the  female,  and  generally  much  brighter-coloured  than 
the  latter :  their  virility  appears  to  be  highly  developed. 
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It  is  singolar  that  the  domestic  Duck  alone  has 
adopted  polygamy  while  in  confinement.  It  is  true  that 
occasionally  we  find  the  tame  Pigeon,  contrary  to  its 
habits  in  its  natural  state,  doing  something  similar,  that 
is  to  say,  that  a  cock  Pigeon  will  divide  his  attentions 
between  different  hens.  I  look  upon  this  rather  as  a 
ftndant  to  the  faithlessness  of  the  Eedlegged  Partridge, 
and,  if  it  is  really  a  fact,  only  as  an  excess  of  pohteness 
exhibited  towards  the  fair — I  mean  female — sex. 

For  the  rest,  however  much  confinement  may  alter 

the  habits,  ways,  and  mode  of  life,  among  animals,  and 

although  compulsory  unions  between  different  species  are 

often  productive  of  mules  or  bastard  kinds ;   yet,  in  a 

Btate  of  nature,  with  but  few  exceptions,  those  birds 

only  pair  together  where  the  individuals    are   closely 

^ed.    We  call  these  subspecies,   in   German,  ^*Gat- 

^en,"   because  they  will  pair,*  although  the  same 

^^pression  is  also  used  to  signify  a  group.     On  shooting 

-^0  birds  thus  paired  they  will  invariably  be  found  to 

"^hxig  to  very  closely  aUied  species. 

I'liis  is  the  accepted  rule,  though,  as  before  mentioned, 

^^*>ject  to  individual  exceptions.   It  happens,  occasionally, 

that  two  different  species  pair  together,  when  living  in  a 

^t^  of  nature,  and  produce  mules.   As  yet,  this  has  been 

proved  to  have  occurred  with  but  very  few  species,  and 

^  sxich  cases,  only,  between  species  who  either  live  in  a 

state  of  polygamy,  or  are  endowed  with  a  strong  desire 

to  propagate, — or  those  very  closely  allied  to  each  other. 

M  one  time  the  bastard  Black  Grouse  (Tetrao  imdius)  was 

cousidered  a  good  species;   now,  however,  it  has  been 

loTind  to  be  the  produce  of  a  cross  between  the  Black 

Cock  and  the  female  Capercallie,  both  birds  having  been 

*  German:  ♦•Gatten."— jr.  J. 
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seen  together  on  the  ^^playing-ground"  of  the  former, 
and  the  fact  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Mule  birds  have 
also  been  observed  among  the  different  species  of  Indian 
Jungle-fowl;  between  Black  Game  and  Willow  Grouse; 
between  the  Carrion  and  the  Hooded  Crow ;  House  and 
Tree  Sparrow;  as  also  between  several  various  species 
of  Ducks,  &c.  Of  many  cases,  however,  which  have  been 
reported  we  need  proofs.  **  The  actions  of  animals  in  a 
state  of  captivity,"  says  Homey er,  '*  can  in  nowise  serve 
as  conclusive  evidence,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  conditions  of  hfe  which  are  wholly  and 
totally  artificial,  and  thus  one  would  judge  of  nature 
from  what  is  unnatural." 

In  confiinement  such  mesalliances  often  occur  among 
birds,  and  this  has  also  taken  place  between  creatures 
dilBfering  widely  from  one  another;   yet  one  cannot,  in 
any  way,  assume  from  these  accidents  that  the  great 
variety  of  the  bird  world  is  to  be  mainly  attributed-^ 
to  the  crossing   of  opposite  species.     From  what   hasE 
gone  before,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  creatures  witfc: 
whom  the  conjugal  bond  is  so  faithfully  respected  should 
take  especial  pleasure  in  passing  the  bounds  of  naturei^ 
We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  birds  and  their  habi 
not  to  be  able  and  willing  to  defend  them  against 
charge  of  infidelity  in  general,  where  exceptions 
rarely  occur. 


CHAPTEK  m. 
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"  It  wins  my  admiration 
To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work, 
A  bird  nest.    Mark  it  well,  within,  without ; 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 
No  glue  to  join  ;  his  little  beak  was  all. 
And  yet  how  neatly  finished !    What  nice  hand, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art. 
And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot, 
Could  make  me  such  another  ?    Fondly  then 
We  boast  of  excellence,  whose  noblest  skill 
Instinctive  genius  foils." — Hurdis. 

With  birds  the  almighty  power  of  love  makes  artists  of 
"^th  sexes:  the  male  is  an  adept  in  music,  and  the 
^^^ale  not  less  so  in  the  science  of  architecture.  It 
f^^st  be  admitted  that  these  accomphshments  are 
^^m,  and,  in  ordinary  parlance,  called  **  Instincts," 
^ough  they  none  the  less  deserve  the  first  appellation ; 
^^^  both  arts  are  brought  to  perfection,  and  that  only  at 
Mature  age. 

The  architectural  talent  of  the  bird  has  nothing  in 

Amnion  with  that  of  man.   It  is  almost  entirely  confined 

^  the  construction  of  a  cradle  for  the  coming  brood,  and 

^tit  rarely  employed  in  the  building  of  a  house,  in  our 

sense  of  the  word. 

I  look  upon  the  act  of  observing  and  watching  birds 
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while  they  are  engaged  in  constructing  their  nests  and 
rearing  their  young  as  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
occupations  of  the  naturaUst.  This  olBfers  to  man  an 
extensive  field :  he  can  glance  deeply  into  the  household 
life  of  birds,  and  thus  study  their  every-day  economy. 
Almost  every  bird  has  its  peculiar  habits,  and  each 
displays  some  characteristic  exclusively  its  own;  their 
social  or  unsocial  habits  are  never  more  openly  displayed 
than  during  the  breeding  season.  The  construction  of 
their  different  nests  is  so  various,  that  the  examination 
of  these  alone  is  a  highly  interesting  employment. 

Most  birds  build  their  nests  in  the  centre  of  their 
particular  beat,  and  in  the  situation  best  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  without  troubling  themselves  further 
about  other  members  of  their  own  species  ;  yet  there  are 
many  which  flock  together  in  great  numbers  during  the 
breeding  season,  and  proceed  to  build,  in  company,  as 
soon  as  they  have  found  a  suitable  locaUty.  Such 
colonies  may  equally  consist  either  solely  of  members  of 
one  species  or  of  different  species,  some  even  belonging 
to  very  opposite  families ;  but  a  certain  community  of 
habits  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  such  assem- 
blages. Marsh  and  swimming  birds,  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  are  drawn  together  by  their  common  necessity — 
water,  and  though  the  colony  may  embrace  a  great  variety 
of  species  they  live  together  in  the, greatest  harmony, 
while  similar  assemblages  of  land-birds  consist  always 
of  one  and  the  same  species.  Common  nesting  places 
are  generally  used  repeatedly,  whereas  isolated  nests, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  larger  birds  of  prey, 
Crows,  Woodpeckers,  and  especially  of  those  birds  which 
breed  in  holes,  and  of  some  soHtary  breeding  marsh- 
bird,    are    renewed    every    year.      The    situation    and 
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construction  of  the  nest  are  always  greatly  indicative  of 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  builder.   Thus  the  eyrie 
of  the  Eagle,  or  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  placed  on  the 
Bummit  of  some  gigantic  monarch  of  the  forest,  or  rocky 
precipice    open  to  view,   resembles   a  royal    abode    or 
knightly  castle.   The  nest  of  the  Sparrowhawk,  concealed 
from  sight  in  the  centre  of  somiB  bushy  tree,  on  the 
contrary,  much   more   resembles   some   thief  s    hiding- 
place.    The  Wren's  large  cosy  nest,  built  of  moss  and 
often  snugly  situated  amongst  it,  is  quite  a  homely  little 
warbler's  house.     The  broad  floating  nests  of  the  Grebes 
and  Waterhens  may  be  said  to  resemble  ships  at  anchor. 
The  nests  of  the  Bee-eaters,    Swallows,   and  Weaver- 
birds,  who  breed  in  ^  colonies,  some  in  holes  in  banks, 
Bome  against  walls,  or  in  the  crevices  of  old  buildings ; 
and  others,  again,  forming  one  gigantic  structure  for  a 
whole  community,  are  Hke  veritable  towng^  inhabited  by 
one  class  of  people.     The  nests  almost  contiguous,  and 
breeding-holes  of  different  species  of  Sea -fowl,  bear  a 
great  similitude  to  the  well-watched  domiciles  of  rightly- 
ordered  and  well-governed  states. 

Almost  every  bird  has  a  predilection  for  some  particular 
locality;  and  one  may  well  say  that  every  place,  high  or 
low,  on  the  water  or  on  land,  in  the  forest  or  in  the  field, 
has  its  especial  admirers.  The  stronger  birds  are  too 
proud  to  conceal  their  nests,  and  thus  choose  high  open 
localities.  The  weaker,  on  the  contrary,  eagerly  seek  to 
^^p  prying  eyes  from  discovering  the  home  of  their 
holiest  affections,  and  make  use  of  every  possible  shift 
*^d  stratagem  to  attain  their  end.  If  by  some  accident 
one  of  these  nests  is  placed  in  an  exposed  situation,  it  is 
usually  rendered  almost  invisible  by  its  form  and  the 
^terial  of  which  it  is  constructed,  which  either  hide  it 
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from   the   eye   of  the   invader   or  present  insni 
difficulties  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  greater  or  less  skill  dis 
in  the  construction  itself.  Everyone  can  see  for  h 
that  the  clumsy  domestic  hen  is  incapable  of  constr 
a  beautiful  nest,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  active, 
little  Long-tailed  Tit  gives  evidence  of  far  greater  g 
the  art  of  nest  building.  And  yet  one  must  not 
oneself  always  to  determine  the  habits  and  tempei 
of  a  bird  from  the  construction  of  its  nest;  for 
dexterous  birds  are  sometimes  sadly  deficient  in  th 
while  sluggish  and  stupid  ones  occasionally  buil( 
pretty  nests.  Just  as  little  can  one  judge  of  the  appe; 
or  the  situation  of  the  nest  from  the  aspect  of  the  bi 
different  members  of  one  family,  or  even  of  a  genus 
much  in  this  respect.  Thus,  some  species  of  the 
tribe  build  on  the  ground,  some  in  holes  in  the 
and  others  on  trees.  With  Herons  some  nest  ar 
reeds  and  rushes ;  and  others  on  the  top  of  high 
Li  contradistinction  to  this,  numbers  of  very  di 
families,  or  even  classes,  resemble  one  anothe: 
much  in  the  construction  and  situation  of  their 
Thus,  nests  can  only,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  ( 
according  to  their  situation,  structure,  and  correspoi 
with  the  habits  of  the  birds  themselves. 

The  simplest  nests  are,  undoubtedly,  those  ( 
Little  Owl,  Bam  Owl,  Goatsucker,  Giant  Petrel 
cellaria),  Guillemots,  and  others.  These  bird 
their  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  or  rock,  withoi 
slightest  preparation,  not  even  so  much  as  scraj 
hole  or  cavity  in  which  to  deposit  them,  or  tn 
down  the  grass,  and  by  repeated  turning  of  their 
moulding  a  hollow  for  their  reception,  as  do  the  ' 
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Skuas,  and  many  Gallinaceous  birds,  like  the  Capercallie, 
Black    Cock,   and    Coursers,      Partridges,   Ptarmigans, 
Peewits,  Sandpipers,  Woodcocks,  the  different  Gulls,  the 
Black  Tern  (Hydrochelidon),  the  true  Diver  (Colymbiis),  &c., 
are  somewhat  more  careful  in  nest  building,  lining  the 
hollow  they  form  with  a  simple  layer  of  sticks,  straw, 
grass,    moss,    leaves,    and   such   Uke.     Those   Eaptores 
which   breed    on    terra  Jirnia,    such    as    the    Harriers, 
Golden  Eagle,   and   Short-eared  Owl,   build  a  regular 
nest.     Geese,    Swans,    Rails,    Ducks,    Larks,    Pipits, 
Buntings,    Redbreasts,   Warblers,   &c.,    build   the   best 
nests  on  the  ground.     Geese  and  Swans,  it  is  true,  do 
not  take    over-much  trouble ;    Corncrakes    and  Rails, 
however,    scrape    a    neat    hollow,    and    line    it    with 
leaves  and  grass ;  Ducks  quilt  the  inside  of  their  nests 
with  a  coat  of  down ;  Larks,  Pipits,  and  Buntings,  line 
the  hole    scratched  in  the    ground  very  neatly  with 
grasses,  bristles,  and  horse-hair,  and  form  the  whole 
into  quite  a  decent  nest;   lastly,   the  Warblers  build, 
Mnid  moss,  an  artistic  edifice  of  soft  dry  grass,  especially 
the  Wood  Wren  (Phyllopneuste  sihilatrix  and  Ph.  montana) ; 
to  which  a  dome  is  added  in  the  case  of  the  Willow  Wren 
{Ph.fitis)  and  Chiffchaff  (Ph.  rtifa),  as  well  as  a  comfort- 
able lining  of  soft  feathers,  a  small  entrance-hole  being 
left  at  the  side  of  the  nest.* 

I^ifferent  gradations  of  artistic  talent  are  also  to  be 
fo^d  among  those  birds  which  usually  breed  in  holes, 
^he  Eagle  Owl,  Little  Owl,  Barn  Owl,  Prairie  Owl, 
*^^ots.  Toucans,  Hornbills,  Trogons,  &c.,  simply 
^^py    holes    already    formed,    whether    natural    or 

'  ^^IhpneusU  montana  and  P/»,  Jit  is  are  species  founded  by  Heir  Pastor 
or«hm;  they  are,  however,  not  accepted  as  sucli  now.  In  this  case  Ph.  jitis 
*^atly  stands  for  our  Willow  Wren,  Sylvia  trochilus.—W.  J. 
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artificial,  and  lay  their  eggs  therein  without  fort! 
ceremony,  whether  the  bottom  be  stony,  covered  w 
rotten  wood,  or  simply  earth.  Those  birds,  also,  wh 
almost  invariably  breed  in  holes,  such  as  Wheatef 
Flycatchers,  Redstarts,  Tree-  and  Wall-creepers,  W 
necks.  Hoopoes,  and  others,  as  well  as  Sparro 
Starlings,  Jackdaws,  Rollers,  &c.,  select  holes  alrei 
prepared,  but  always  build  a  nest  of  some  sort  insi 
The  following  are  better  architects  even  than 
former — ^the  Shearwater  (Puffinus),  Storm  Petrel,  Li' 
Auk,  Pufi&n,  Kingfishers,  Sand  Martin,  and  Bee-eate 
these  excavate  their  nest-holes  themselves,  though  o 
some  of  them  line  the  interior.  We  now  come  to 
Titmice,  which  form  the  connecting-link  in  th 
matters  between  the  above-mentioned  and  the  Wo 
peckers,  for  besides  digging  holes  in  the  ground  t] 
also  do  the  same  in  trees,  but  only  where  the  W' 
is  rotten  enough  not  to  prove  any  great  obstacle 
their  labours.  Woodpeckers,  indeed,  also  seek  branc 
or  stems  which  are  decayed  at  the  core,  but  are  8tr< 
enough  to  perforate  the  outer  skin,  which  is  still  soru 
and  yet  it  is  not  rare  to  find  that  one  Woodpecker  • 
get  tired  of  his  job,  and  leave  it,  when  it  is  finia 
by  another  one. 

The  nests  which  are  found  partially  floating  on 
surface  of  the  water  are  very  curious  indeed:   take, 
instance,  that  of  the   Swan,  which  is  so  occasions 
and  those  of  the  Grebes,  Coots,  and  Waterhens,  alwj 
These  are  attached  to  the  water-plants  around  them, 
not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  rising  t 
falling  with  the  water.      The    nest  of   the   Grebe 
saturated  with  water,  and  sometimes  the  eggs  themsel 
are  lying  in  it;   Moorhens  and  Coots,  however,  we 
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their  nests  almost  like  baskets,  and  build  the  floating 
foundation  so  thick  and  high  as  to  keep  the  eggs  quite 
dry.  A  large  piece  of  wood  floating  on  the  water  is 
readily  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  nests  of  any  of  these 
birds. 

Nests  built  in  the  grass  amongst  twigs  of  bushes,  or  in 

trees,  are  so  various  in  their  construction  as  to  render  it 

somewhat  difficult  to  divide  them  into  classes.  The  most 

BloTenly  builders  are  the  Pigeons,  whether  nesting  in 

holes  or  on  branches :  their  nests  are  mere  bundles  of 

sticks  and  twigs,  so  carelessly  and  loosely  put  together 

that  the  eggs  may  be  seen  through  the  fabric  from 

beneath.     The  nest  of  the  Nightingale,  which  is  often 

placed  on  the  ground,  and  those  of  the  Whitethroats,  are 

incomplete  and  deficient ;  that  of  the  Bearded  Reedling, 

situated  among  dry  reeds,  is  scarcely  any  better.  The  nests 

^f  Birds  of  prey  are  somewhat  more  carefully  constructed, 

*tough  the  term  well-built,  in  the  sense  of  artistic  finish, 

^^  by  no  means  be  appUed  to  any  of  them.     Let  alone 

^^t  a  ready-built  nest  is  often  used  in  different  years  by 

^^eral  species.  Birds  of  prey  do  not  take  much  trouble  in 

^^  formation  of  a  new  nest.     The  thievish  Sparrowhawk 

^^8  no  more  than  lay   a  few  diy  sticks   across   one 

Mother;    her    cousin,    the    Goshawk,    takes    a    little 

^Ofe  trouble,  and  covers  the  upper  surface  of  her  nest 

^th  green  fir  sprigs ;  other  species  line  their  flat  nests 

^th  some  soft  material,  but  never  interweave  it  with  the 

sticks,  twigs,  and  roots  of  the  main  body  of  the  structure. 

^  members  of  the  Crow  family  far  surpass  the  Raptorcs 

^  this  respect ;  the  Magpie,  indeed,  somewhat  approaches 

ttie  real  "artiste''   in  the  nest-building  hne.     These 

birds  usually  bind  the  twigs  together  by  means  o;:'  turf 

^d  earth,  and  plaster  the  cup-shaped  interior  carefully 
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with  mud.     In  the  North  there  are  members  of 
family  which  hne  their  nests  with  feathers. 

The  nests  of  any  of  the  birds  already  mentioned  h 
no  pretentions  whatever  to  be  called  works  of  art,  and 
all  far  inferior  to  those  we  are  about  to  name.  Tl 
are  not  only  perfect  in  all  particulars  hitherto  mentior 
but  show  such  art  as  is  beyond  the  reach  even  of  hur 
hands :  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  artifice 
— plasterers  and  weavers ;  and  both  stick  their  mater 
together  with  a  glutinous  saHva. 

The  lowest  grade  of  plasterers  are  to  be  met  \n 
amongst  the  Thrush  tribe.  These  coat  the  lower  layei 
the  nest  with  mud,  upon  which  they  stick  their  neai 
finished  lining  of  dry  bents,  roots,  or  leaves.  The  S< 
Thrush  is,  however,  an  exception,  for  it  plasters 
inside  lining  with  tempered  clay  and  mud,  interming 
with  touch-wood  or  small  pieces  of  wet  moss, 
whole  being  worked  to  a  smooth  regular  surface.  1 
Nuthatch  shows  still  greater  science  in  the  manipulat 
of  mud  and  clay.  It  cleverly  makes  use  of  the  holes  m 
by  Mr.  Woodpecker,  but  is  obliged  to  narrow  the  dc 
way,  so  as  to  keep  out  uninvited  guests.  To  effect  i 
it  plasters  up  the  edge  of  the  entrance-hole  with  a  \ 
of  clay,  often  two  inches  thick,  which  becomes  so  h 
as  to  defy  the  efforts  of  aught  other  than  the  origi 
owner  of  the  hole  to  break  it  down.  A  cousin  of  i 
charming  little  climbing-bird,  the  Syrian  Nuthatch  (S 
syriaca),  does  more,  for  it  plasters  its  nest  to  the  £ 
of  the  rock,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  House  Man 
This  bird  is,  however,  surpassed  by  an  aUied  family, 
Oven  Builders  (Furnarius)  of  South  America,  well  kno 
for  their  skill  as  plasterers :  their  nest  is  an  astonishj 
piece  of  work.    It  is  generally  built  on  some  good-sii 
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horizontal  branch  of  a  tree,  and  occasionally  on  roofs, 

crosses    on    church    steeples,   and  other  high  places; 

both  birds  take  part  in  the  construction.     The  Oven 

Builders   seek  some  muddy  place,  whence  they  carry 

balls  of  clay  about  the  size  of  a  musket-bullet ;    these 

they  place  on  the  branch  and  spread  out  by  help  of  their 

feet  and  beak,  until  they  have   made  a  foundation  of 

some  eight  or  nine  inches  long ;  this  done,  they  raise  an 

ahnost  perpendicular  wall  at  either  end,  which  they  allow  to 

dry;  upon  this  they  place  a  second  and  a  third  course 

leaning  inwards,  until  both  sides  meet  in  the  form  of  a 

dome,  leaving  an  opening  on  one  side  of  about  four 

iiches  by  two,  to  serve  as  entrance  :  in  the  centre  of  this 

oven-shaped  building  they  raise  a  division-wall  about 

half-way  up,  and  line  the  breeding-chamber,  so  separated, 

^th  cotton,  feathers,  or  other  soft  material.     Such  a 

^68t  is  a  matter  of  astonishment ;  and  to  it,  in  a  great 

Measure,    *'  Joao  de  barro,"    **  Jack  mud  hut,"  may 

^Scribe  the  immunity  he  enjoys  at  the  hands  of  the 

^^a^iUans. 

I>espite  the  completion  of  such  a  nest  as  the  above,  the 

P^xe-medal  in  the  plastering  line  must  be  awarded  to 

'^^   Swifts  and  Swallows.     Their  nests  surpass  all  the 

^^st.     Some   Swallows  make  burrows  in  the   sides  of 

Precipitous  cliflfs,  at  the  end  of  which  they  form  an  oven- 

*^e  excavation,  in  which  they  build  their  simple  nest ; 

*lie    remaining  species    are    plasterers.     The    localities 

^Jiosen,  and  forms  of  the  nests,  are  not  the  only  points 

Worthy  of  attention,  but  also  the  materials  used.     Our 

^^mmon  Swallow  (Cecropis  rustica)  sticks  its  nest,  which 

"^^  open,  and  shaped  like  the  quarter  of  a  hollow  sphere, 

^toider  some  either  natural  or  artificial  covering ;  its  walls 

^w  formed  of  small  lumps  of  mud,  glued  together  with 
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from  certain  glands  that  the  tmy  nest  is   finished  in 
a  few  days. 

The  True  Weavers  represent  the  acme  of  science  in  the 

building  department.   It  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  our 

own  country  to  find  examples  of  these.    Our  Hawfinch, 

Greenfinch,  and  Crossbill,  may  well  be  reckoned  among 

them.     It  is  undeniable  that  they  are    but  bunglers 

compared  with  some  members  of  their  guild,  though 

they  infinitely  surpass  all  those  birds  we  have  hitherto 

mentioned.     The    first    felt    and    weave    together    the 

twigs,   grasses,    and    moss,    of   which    they   construct 

the  main  portion  of  the  nest,   lining  the   same  with 

feathers,  hair,  and  the  finer  grasses;    the  last-named 

build  a  very  pretty  nest  of  twigs,   Uchen,  and  moss, 

and  provide  the  same  with  a  roof,  by  placing  it  under 

shelter  of  a  thick   sprig  of  larch   or  fir.*     The  nest 

of  the  Linnet  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  lining  of 

*hi8tle-down ;  that  of  the  Siskin  for  the  general  neatness 

^f  its  structure.    More  advanced  still  are  the  nests  of  the 

Chaffinch,  Goldfinch,  and  Long-tailed  Tit.     That  of  the 

Chaffinch,  in  particular,  is  a  charming  production :  the 

^^terior  layer  is  always  composed  of  mosses  and  Uchen, 

closely  imitating  the  colouring  of  the  branch  on  which 

*l^e  nest  is  placed ;  next  comes  a  layer  of  soft  grasses, 

*^^y  and  feathers,  and  the  whole,  both  outside  and  inside, 

^8  smoothly  finished  off  and  artistically  woven  together. 

^e  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  built  of  small  roots  and 

fibres  interwoven  with  moss  and  wool;    the   interior, 

*6ain,  is  sparsely  lined  with  a  few  small  fibres   and 

The  nest  of  the  Hawfinch  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  felted  and  woven  as 
^'^■^B  its  Btmctnre,  as  it  is  but  little  better  built  than  that  of  the  Wood  Pigeon, 
^^  is  infierior  to  that  of  the  Bullfinch,  being  merely  made  of  a  few  sticks  loosely 
^^  together,  interspersed  with  pieces  of  lichen,  and  lined  sparsely  with  roots  and 
^on©.httr.~fr.  J. 

2t 
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grass :    this,  however,  like  that  of  the   Chafi&nch,   is 
always  open  at  the  top.*     It  is  not  so  with  the  nest 
of   the    Long-tailed    Tit :    this,    like    the    former,    is 
exteriorly  constructed  of  moss  and  Uchen,  interwoven 
with  greater  care  and  skill,  and  domed  over  at  the  top, 
leaving  a  round  hole  at  the  side  to  serve  as  entrance; 
it  has,   also,  a  Uning  of  feathers,  richer  and  thicker, 
however,  than  those  of  the  nests  of  the  Chaffinch  and 
Goldfinch.     The  nests   of   the  Dipper  and  the  Wren 
closely  resemble  in  form  that  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit.  Both 
birds  are  guided  in  the  structure  of  their  nests  by  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and,  though  somewhat 
capricious  in  their  mode  of  going  to  work,  always  make  a 
point  of  having  their  nests  covered,  whether  they  weave 
the  roof  themselves,  or  find  a  natural  pent-house  under 
which  to  place  it.    The  general  form  of  the  beantifal 
structure  is  a  hollow  sphere  made  of  moss,  with  a  narrow 
entrance-hole  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Dipper  it  is  lined  witlm. 
grass ;  and  in  that  of  the  Wren  this  material  is  replacecL 
by  an  ample  bed  of  feathers.     The  nests  of  the  following^ 
species  are  again  a  grade  higher  in  the  scale: — thi 
Garden  and  Reed  Warblers,  Golden  Oriole,  Goldcrest 
Sun-birds,  and  Humming-birds.     The  two  first,  alike 
many  other  respects,  also  build  similar  nests.     That 
our  Melodious  Warbler  t  (Hypolais)  rests  on  twigs, 
that  of  the  Reed  Warbler  is  suspended  between 
reeds:  both  are  constructed  with  stems  and  blades 
grass  plaited  and  interwoven  together  with  marvello 

*  The  nest  of  the  Ooldfinch  is  also  often  lined  with  plant-down  aad  a 
horse-hairs. — W,  J. 

f  This  Warbler  is  always  spoken  of  bj  Dr.  Brehm  thronghont  the  woric 
the  Latin  name  of  Hypolais  Jiortensu,  whereas  he  evidently  means  SyUna 
or  the  Melodious  Warbler,  which  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  and  never  hmocliM  ia 
thU  country. — W.  J. 
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skill.    In  the  first  these  materials  are  interspersed  with 
birch-hark,  pieces  of  paper,  threads  and  feathers ;  in  the 
latter,  with  cotton- wool  and  tow,  &c. ;    and  both  are 
always  lined  with  the  softest  grass.     The  Golden  Oriole 
and  Croldcrest  suspend  their  nests  from  the  branches  of 
trees ;  while  the  Sun-  and  Humming-birds  felt  the  walls 
of  their  tiny  dwellings  together  most  beautifully,  and 
thus  lead  us  on  to  the  masters  in  nest-building  art.     Of 
these  I  will  first  take  the  Fantail  Warbler  {Cisticola 
fchmcfda)  of  Southern  Europe:    its  nest  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  a  structure,  combining,  as  it  does,  divers  accom- 
plishments.   It  is  placed  in  the   centre  of  a  tuft  of 
sedge  or  reed-grass,  and  the  exterior  skeleton  is  composed 
of  the  leaves  of  the  same ;   these  leaves  are  stitched 
together  at  their  edges  with  threads,  which  the  Uttle 
creature  makes  out  of  vegetable-down  or  spiders'-webs. 
^e  threads  alluded  to,  vary  it  is  true  in  length  and 
rtrength,  and    are    in    some    places    not  well  twisted 
together,  yet  they  always  suffice  for  the  purpose  they  are 

• 

^tended.     The  leaves  thus  sewn  together  form  a  kind  of 

"^et  doubled,  with  a  felting  of  rush-down  and  cobwebs, 

^^d  lined  at  the  bottom  with  soft  leaves;    it  is  also 

^^iinished  at  the  side  towards  the  top  with  an  entrance- 

^ole.  The  nests  of  the  celebrated  Tailor-birds  {Orthotomus) 

^^e  in    nowise    more    cleverly    constructed    than    the 

^tove.    Bernstein  gives  us  the  following  description  of 

^  species  of  Tailor-bird  inhabiting  Java: — **When  the 

^iid  has  found  a  leaf  to  its  liking  it  seeks  a  thread  of 

^^tton,  covers  the  same  with  saUva,  and  then,  boring  a 

^ole  through  the  edge  of  the  leaf  with  its  beak,  draws  the 

thread  partially  through,  and  leaves  it  hanging.    Thanks 

^  the  cohesive  properties  of  the  mucus  the  thread  sticks 

^t ;  a  second  is  fastened  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  thus 
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the  architect  continues  its  labours,  until,  by  degr 
sufficient  number  of  filaments  have  been  threaded, 
of  the  holes  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  tl 
some  are  bored  through  the  middle :  those  threads  ^ 
have  been  passed  through  the  border  serve  principa 
connect  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  those  threaded  tk 
the  centre,  to  secure  the  other  materials,  which  c< 
of  fine  grasses,  pieces  of  leaves,  and  other  soft  veg< 
matter :  these  are  attached  by  the  above-mentioned  tl 
to  the  outside  leaf,  and  bound  together  by  further  < 
filaments,  until  the  whole  forms  a  bag-shaped  stru 
The  Spidercatchers  {Arachnocestra)^  also  natives  c 
same  island,  build  a  similar  nest." 

Other  Weavers  suspend  their  nests  from  the  vei 
of  horizontal  branches.  Of  these  we  may  first  m( 
the  Phacellodomus  (Phacellodomus),  which  ns6 
least  art  and  employ  the  coarsest  materials:  the 
natives  of  South  America.  Their  nest  is  a  large 
cylindrical  bundle,  composed  of  sticks,  often  almi 
thick  as  one's  finger :  these  are  woven  and  laid  to( 
in  various  directions,  the  points  projecting  outwar 
all  sides,  so  that  one  can  scarcely  lay  hold  of  it.  V; 
binding  materials  are  used  to  hold  this  immense 
together.  The  entrance  is  at  the  lower  end,  and  le; 
a  passage  running  the  whole  height  of  the  nest, 
latter  is  often  three  or  more  feet  in  length,  until  the  U] 
storey  is  reached,  where  the  breeding-chamber  is  situ 
this  is  lined  with  moss,  dry  grass,  wool,  &c. 
year  the  bird  adds  a  new  chamber;  and,  in  ecu: 
time,  the  whole  structure  becomes  so  large  as  to  fi 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  to  impi 
it  quite  a  peculiar  character. 

The  nests  of  the  African  and  Indian  Weaver- 
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(Ploceus)  are  either  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  hollow  sphere 

sonnounted  by  a  hollow  ninepin,  or  resemble  a  simple 

concave  sphere.    They  are  almost  always  composed  of 

strong  lengths  of   grass,  which  are  twisted    round  a 

branch,    and    form    the    foundation    of    the    pendant 

habitation;   finer  grasses,   again,  are  interwoven  with 

these,  and    complete    the    shell,   which  is  lined  with 

similar,  but  softer,  material;  the  entrance,  situated  at 

the  top  of  the  ninepin,  or  the  roof  of  the  sphere,  is 

famished  with  a  tube  of  greater  or  less  length,  which 

Ms  outside  the  whole  structure,  and  often  to  some 

distance  below  the  same.^    No  snake  can  cling  to  this 

nest;  and  the  most  agile  monkey,  with  a  taste  for  eggs, 

must  inevitably  fall  from  the  swinging  branch  into  the 

water,  should  he  seek  to  gain  the  coveted  delicacy,  as, 

when  possible,  the  colony  is  always  located  over  that 

element. 

The    Hang-nests    {Icterus,    CassicuSy    &c.),    may    be 
^^garded  as  the  American  representatives  of  the  former. 
The  last  construct  unusually  large  and  deep  pendulous 
Jiests.    The  Yapu  {Gassicus  cristatm),  for  instance,  weaves 
^  nest  of  bast,  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length  by  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  form  of  a  bag  rounded 
^t  the  bottom ;   the  upper  end  where  the   entrance  is 
situated  is  hung  to  a  thin  branch,  while  the  breeding- 
camber  at  the  bottom  is  lined  with  moss,  leaves,  and 
strips  of  bark.  The  texture  of  this  structure,  though  looser 
tiian  that  of  the  Weaver-bird's  nest,  is  strong  enough  to 
^sist  the  influence  of  wind  and  weather  for  many  years. 

*  Some  South  African  birds,  like  the  Mahali  Weaver-fiDch  {Plocepasser  Mahali)^ 
^^  their  nests,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Weaver-birds,  by  allowing  the  stiff 
•"idtoUhe  grass,  of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  to  overhang  it  all  round  by  several 
^^^   Others  interweave  thorns  in  the  structure  for  the  same  object. — A»  E, 
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We  must  now  once  more  return  to  the  Weaver-birds 
for  the  nest  of  one  species,  the  Sociable  Grosbeak 
(Philetcerus  socius),  differs  essentially  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  that  family.  EarUer  travellers  have 
related  much  that  is  fabulous  of  this  bird;  and  it  is 
from  Sir  A.  Smith  that  we  received  the  first  reliable 
information  on  the  subject.  According  to  that  gentleman 
they  do  not  separate  at  breeding-time,  as  do  other 
members  of  this  otherwise  sociable  family,  but  one  and 
all  begin  to  build  their  nests  together.  They  first  proceed 
to  construct  a  huge  convex  roof,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers ;  this  roof  has  for  apex  the  top  or  large  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  is  composed  of  coarse  grass,  sufi&ciently 
thickly  and  strongly  woven  together  to  be  impervious 
to  storm  and  rain.  Under  this  pent-house  e^h  pair 
suspends  its  especial  abode,  which  is  made  of  similar 
materials,  though  of  finer  quaUty,  and  is  provided  with  a 
circular  entrance  at  the  bottom.  Each  pair  builds  dose  to 
its  neighbour ;  and  the  whole  colony  so  fill  up  the  space 
under  the  roof  with  their  nests  that  the  entire  mider- 
surface  is  horizontally  level,  and  looks  as  though 
perforated  with  numberless  holes.  Fresh  nests  are 
annually  appended  to  the  old  structure,  until  the  weight 
of  the  whole  becomes  too  great,  and  the  entire  mass 
falling  to  the  ground  breaks  up  the  colony. 

In  spite  of  these  numerous  known  varieties  of  nests, 
that  of  the  Fenduline  Titmouse  of  Eastern  Europe 
bears  off  the  palm  for  beauty  of  construction.  This  nest 
is  woven,  plaited,  and  felted,  in  such  a  wonderful  manner 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  say  where  each 
special  kind  of  work  begins  or  leaves  off,  or,  indeed,  how 
it  is  possible  for  the  little  artist  to  produce  such  a 
marvellous  work  at  all.    To  all  appearance  the  builder 
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commences,  like  the  Weaver-birds,  by  weaving  and 
plaiting  the  ground-work  of  the  nest  out  of  soft  leaves 
and  bast ;  this  is,  however,  interspersed  with  small  pieces 
of  moss  and  the  down  of  the  bull-rush,  willow,  poplar, 
and  thistle,  together  with  many  other  different  materials 
difficult  to  define ;  all  this  is  so  exquisitely  woven,  felted, 
and  plaited  together,  as  to  defy  anyone  to  make  out 
what  material  is  used  in  the  main  construction  of  the 
work,  or  what  is  accessory !  The  whole  nest  resembles  a 
felted  bag,  furnished  with  an  entrance-tube  on  one 
aide,  and  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  very 
dastic  bough. 

The  Penduline  Titmouse  belongs  to  those  birds  which 
construct  special  nests  in  which  to  roost.  These  domiciles 
are  much  looser  in  construction  than  the  breeding  nest, 
and  greatly  resemble  hammocks ;  the  general  fabric 
reminds  us,  however,  unmistakably  of  the  first.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  they  are  only  used  as  dormitories  for  old 
hirds,  which  do  not  stand  in  such  need  of  shelter,  they 
have  no  occasion  to  be  so  carefully  constructed.  Our 
House  Sparrow  and  Woodpecker  do  much  the  same ;  the 
former  repair  old  nests  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  latter 
chip  out  some  comfortable  hole  wherein  to  have  a  cosy 
sleep  during  the  cold  winter  nights. 

Some  birds  build  watch-houses,  and  also  bowers,  in 
which  to  hold  their  revels.  The  first-mentioned  refuge  is 
<^pied  by  the  male  while  the  female  is  sitting ;  and  in 
^^  latter  terpsichorean  entertainments  are  given.  All  the 
Weaver-birds  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  building ;  and  it  is 
J^ot  to  be  wondered  at,  that  besides  building  their 
"feeding-nest,  they  should  occupy  themselves  with  con- 
acting  other  abodes  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
^on-sitting  male.    At  the  same  time  it  must  appear  to 
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US  singular  that  certain  birds,  which  we  should  scarcely 
consider  capable  of  such  architectural  talent,  construct 
nests  containing  both  breeding  and  other  compartments. 
The  Brown  Heron  (Scopus  wnbretta)  builds  a  gigantic 
nest,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  compartments :  ante-room,  store-room,  and 
sleeping-  or  breeding-room.  The  last,  in  which  the  eggs 
are  deposited  on  a  layer  of  soft  material,  is  the  largest ; 
in  the  centre  apartment  provender  is  stored;  and  the 
male  keeps  watch  in  the  ante-room,  warning  his  spouse  of 
any  danger  that  may  be  at  hand.  In  AustraUa  the  Bower- 
birds  {Ptilomrhynchus,  Chlamydera)  construct  play-grounds. 
They  form  a  floor  of  interlaid  twigs  and  roots  of  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  then  fix  a  row,  or  fence,  of  bent 
twigs  along  either  side;  the  inverted  points  of  these 
form  a  regular  arcade,  which  is  open  at  either  end ;  all 
sorts  of  bright-coloured  and  glittering  objects — such  as 
shells,  pebbles,  broken  pieces  of  china,  parrot's  feathers, 
&c. — are  used  to  decorate  the  *^  salon."  Some  little 
distance  from  the  bower,  which  is  a  rendezvous  for  the 
pair,  the  true  breeding-nest  is  placed.  In  coimection 
with  these  superficial  sketches  of  the  different  nests, 
I  have,  at  the  same  time,  said  enough  as  to  the  localities 
chosen,  and  need  only  add,  that  birds  unwillingly,  and 
therefore  rarely,  change  either  their  place  of  abode 
or  the  materials  of  which  they  construct  their  nests, 
although  singular  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with.  Thus  the  Common  Whitethroat  has 
been  known  to  build  in  a  gooseberry-bush,  against  the 
side  of  a  shooting-hut  which  was  much  frequented.  The 
nest  of  the  Crested  Lark  has  been  found  under  the 
metals  of  a  railway ;  that  of  the  Carrion  Crow  in  a  shed ; 
a  Teal  has  been  known  to  breed  in  a  clump  of  fir  treeSi 
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&r  from  any  lake  or  pond.    In  cases  of  necessity  the 
material  also  is  changed. 

Those  who  have  closely  observed  birds  while  in  the 

act  of  building,  mnst  have  observed  that  the  female 

is  almost  always  the  mechanic,  while  the  male,  more  or 

less,  plays  the  part  of  labourer.     The  reverse  only  takes 

place,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  construction  of  bowers 

and  pleasure   nests.     As    soon   as   sunny   spring   has 

awakened  the  tender  passion,  and  the   marriage  bond 

has  been  contracted,  the  pair  commence  preparations  for 

building.     Both  birds  may  be  observed  spying  out  every 

spot  suitable  for  building  in ;  and  the  female,  also,  may 

often  be  seen  to  turn  and  twist  herself  about  in  holes  and 

comers,  under  branches  and  in  forks  of  trees,  as  though 

really  taking  the   necessary  measurements,   the    male 

accompanying  her  the  while.     As  soon  as  a  desirable 

spot  has  been  selected,   work  is   commenced.     When 

haste  is  no  object,  the  morning  is  usually  chosen  for 

nest-building,  before  they  seek  their  early  meal ;  in  cases, 

however,  where  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  the  work  is  carried 

on  m  the  afternoon,  and  evening  as  well ;   generally  the 

Diale  brings  the  materials.    With  some  species,  on  the 

contrary,  instance  the  Melodious  Warbler  and  Chaflfinch, 

he  quietly  sings  his  morning  ditty,  not  troubling  himself 

^  the  least  either  about  his  mate  or  her  labours.     With 

the  Swallow,  however,   we  find  the  reverse   again,  for 

the  male  not  only  assists  in  bringing  mud  and  clay, 

hut  also  helps  his  wife  in  the  construction  itself.     All 

^c  materials  are  brought  from  the  nearest   possible 

Bonrce,  though  the  less  common  and  those  used  for 

l^^  the  nest — such  as  horse-hair  for  instance — are  often 

brought  from  a  distance;   and,  indeed,  it  is  frequently 

prising  how  they  manage  to  obtain  them.    Sticks  and 

2u 
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branches  form  the  basis  of  most  nests,  and  are,  as  we 
have  observed,  in  the  case  of  Rooks  and  Jackdaws, 
broken  off  with  the  beak,  and  by  the  Raptores  with  the 
claws,  though  they  are  more  often  gathered  from  the 
gromid;  lichen,  moss,  and  small  pieces  of  bark,  are 
carefully  selected  and  picked  from  off  the  trees,  and 
feathers  are  often  caught  mid-air.  Many  birds,  like 
the  Magpie,  cleverly  make  use  of  what  is  still  serviceable 
in  the  old  nest  for  the  construction  of  the  new  one, 
though  they  never  actually  reoccupy  the  former. 
Birds  of  prey  only  carry  with  their  claws;  the  rest 
always  use  the  beak  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  assiduity 
with  which  materiel  is  collected  is  perfectly  astonishing, — 
a  pair  of  Jackdaws  will  bring  a  stick  a  minute. 

Among  the  more  scientific  builders,  where  the  male 
assists,  the  female  has  enough  to  do  to  work  up  the 
materials  brought  by  her  partner,  and  can   spend  but 
Uttle  time  in  fetching  and  carrying.      She  often  flies 
to  meet  and  relieve  him  of  his  load,  so  as  to  save 
delay.     Simple,  though  different,  methods  are  adopted  to 
accompUsh   the  work.      The    longer    pieces    of   grass, 
bast,  &c.,  are  wound  on  a  stem  or  branch,  by  flying 
round  about  the  same ;  the  smaller  pieces  are  moistened 
with  glutinous  saUva,   and  are  then   either  stuck   on 
or  pushed  into  the  interstices;   feathers  and  hair  are 
interwoven  in  a  similar  manner.     The  inside  mould  a 
the  nest  is  formed  and  smoothed  by  the  breast  of  thi 
female,  who  keeps  turning  her  body  round  and  round  i 
it.     Thus  the  work  progresses  until  the  whole  is  finishedc  J 
though  eggs  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  nest  befo: 
it  is  completed. 

It  happens  occasionally,  though  rarely,  that  birds  fin 
themselves  mistaken  in  their  calculations  before  the 
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is  finished.  My  father  once  saw  a  Siskin's  nest  deserted, 
which  had  been  partially  built  in  the  fork  of  a  good-sized 
branch,  because  the  pair  found  out  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  room,  owing  to  the  too  close  proximity  of  the 
adjacent  limbs. 

Birds  greatly  dislike  being  disturbed  while  building, 

and,  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible,  they  carry  on  the  work 

in  silence,  and  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  seen. 

Kaumann  was  once  greatly  astonished  to  find  a  Magpie's 

nest  in    his    garden,  without   ever   having    previously 

noticed  the  architects;   probably  they  had  only  worked 

for  a  short  time,  and  that  before  sunrise.    Many  birds 

are  so  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  that  they  will  desert 

the  nest,  though  it  is  almost  completed,  and  commence 

building  afresh.  Bad  weather,  also,  hinders  them  greatly. 

Most  birds  desert  their  nests  after  a  very  heavy  fall  of 

fliin;   others,  under  similar  circumstances,   delay  the 

completion   of    their    work.      A    Melodious    Warbler 

tailding  in  our  garden,  ceased  her  labours  for  six  days, 

^^g  to  the  nest  having  been  soaked  through,  only 

'©Commencing  her  work  after  it  had  become  thoroughly 

^ed.    The  plasterers,  i.  e.  those  birds  which  build  their 

^^sts  of  mud  or  clay,  are  obUged  to  carry  on  operations 

^y  fits  and  starts,  allowing  sufficient  time  in  the  intervals 

^^^  the  previous  work  to  soUdify,  and  thus  learn  patience 

^d  perseverance,  virtues  which  are  constantly  required 

^   wet  weather,  when  the  walls  of  their  edifice  often 

^taxid  in  no  small  danger  of  being  washed  away  by  the 

Unusual  misfortunes  will  often  cause  birds  to  disturb 

^t  destroy  their  own  nests ;  for  instance,  a  pair  of  Storks 

took  up  their  abode  on  Kiimpen  Castle,  and  the  female 

W  already  begun  to  sit,  when  a  spinster  Stork  made  her 
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appearance  and  decoyed  her  husband  from  his  allegiance 
upon  which  his  lawful  partner  destroyed  the  brooci 
throwing  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest,  and  filling  it  wit! 
turf.  Sad  and  sorry,  she  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  old  home  until  the  end  of  August,  whe: 
another  pair  arrived,  and  rebuilt  the  nest — ^probably  th 
faithless  husband  and  his  paramour.  Usually,  howevei 
most  birds  frequent  a  locahty  once  selected  and  defen 
the  same  courageously  against  all  aggressors.  Bird 
which  breed  in  companies  are  often  obhged  to  d 
this,  as  they  not  only  rob  one  another  of  materiah 
but  sometimes  seize  upon  their  neighbour's  nests.  A. 
birds,  on  the  approach  of  man  or  any  predatory  anima 
show  by  their  anxiety  how  dear  to  them  is  the  cradle  ^ 
their  future  brood.  It  is  not  every  bird  that  will  buD 
another  nest  after  deserting  the  first  one ;  and,  if  eT< 
done,  the  second  is  not  so  well  built  as  the  origins 
This  inferiority  of  structure  may  also  be  remarki* 
in  cases  where  a  bird  has  been  hastily  compelled  to  fi^ 
a  safe  depository  for  her  egg.  It  is  not  so,  howev^^ 
when  it  is  a  question  of  the  usual  second  and  thj 
broods,  which  demand  fresh  nests ;  in  this  case  the 
edifice  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  first.  Thus 
new  love  demands  her  rights. 


CHAPTEK   IV. 

BREEDING. 

There,  in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  unweening  why, 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known 
Parental  instinct,  hrooded  o'er  her  eggs 
Long  ere  she  found  the  curious  secret  out, 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  shells." 

Montgomery. 

The  last  straw  carried  and  skilfully  interwoven,  and  a 
oxirst  of  joyous  song  from  the  male,  proclaims  the  work 
complete.  The  loving  pair  sit  side  by  side  caressing  and 
Warbling — aye,  possibly  talking  over  the  future  of  the 
coining  brood,  already  germing  in  the  warm  heart  of  the 
future  mother.  Tenderly  the  male  peers  into  the  finished 
nest  at  the  pretty  eggs  so  cosily  and  safely  housed,  the 
very  sight  of  which  gladdens  his  heart.  Bright  and  clear 
l^e  now  gives  forth  his  most  jubilant  melody,  while  his 
partner  sits  by  and  listens,  with  all-absorbing  interest. 
Then  the  pair  fly  to  and  fro,  peeping  silently  again  and 
*gain  at  the  eggs,  as  though  fully  to  assure  themselves;  if , 
^^  happy  fact  is  really  true  !  Again  the  warm  love  rises 
^d  courting  begins  afresh ;  the  wooing,  the  shy  denial, 
^^  pleading  glance,  are  all  renewed  until  the  loved  one 
^  Won  anew  and  victory  crowns  the  happy  swain. 

t'lais    may    sound    poetical,    but    it    is    a    faithful 
P^<it\ire  nevertheless.     Exactly  as  we  have  described  it,  is 
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the  conduct  of  many  birds  at  the  nest ;  one  can  easily 
distinguish  the  joyousness  of  their  hearts  by  their 
songs  and  actions. 

In  general  the  first  egg  is  laid  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  nest,  and  the  remaining  ones  at 
intervals  of  from  four-and-twenty  to  eight-and-forty  hours. 
The  larger  birds  of  prey  usually  only  lay  an  egg  every 
three  days;  most  birds,  however,  lay  daily,  or  each 
alternate  day. 

The  number  of  eggs  deposited  varies  from  one  to  four-and- 
twenty,  but  from  three  to  six  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 
Most  land-birds  lay  more  than  one  egg,  while  amongst 
water-birds  there  are  many  species  which  never  exceed 
this  number,  such  as  the  Petrels,  Shearwaters,  Gannets, 
Guillemots,  Puffins,  Razorbills,  Little  Auks  and  Penguins 
(Aptenodytes).  Birds  laying  two  eggs  are  more  common ; 
thus  the  Eagles,  large  Owls,  Goatsuckers,  Swifts, 
Humming-birds,  Pigeons,  large  Skuas  and  Black  Guille- 
mots never  lay  more.  The  nests  of  the  following  birds 
generally  contain  over  six : — the  Wiynecks,  Titmice,  Gold- 
crests,  Wrens,  all  the  Gallinaceous  birds  (some  Rasores 
excepted)  the  Corncrake,  different  Rails,  Waterhens  and 
Coots  {Gallinulaj  Stagnicola  and  Fulica)^  Geese,  Ducks  and 
Mergansers. 

Each  egg  is  greeted  on  its  arrival  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  by  the  mother,  and  by  the  father  with  song,  if 
he  is  gifted  with  that  power.  In  some  cases  the  female 
loudly  announces  her  good  fortune  to  the  world  at  large, 
as  all  my  readers  must  have  remarked  with  the 
domestic  Hen.  As  soon  as  an  egg  has  been  laid,  both 
parents  fuss  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest, 
keeping  careful  watch  over  the  cradled  treasure.  In  cold 
wet  weather  the  mother  keeps  the  eggs  warm,  without 
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really  commencing  to  sit  in  earnest,  which  last  operation 
is  only  begun  after  the  entire  complement  of  eggs  has 
been  laid. 

Up  to  this  time  the  inclination  to  sit  has  been  increasing 

in  intensity ;   it  evinces  itself  in  more  ways  than  one. 

At  the  commencement  of  laying,  the  temperature  of  the 

bird's  blood  rises,  and  this  produces  a  restless  feverish 

state  of  excitement,  she  utters  pecuUar  notes  and  tones, 

eats  but  little,  and  casts  many  feathers  from  certain  parts 

of  the  body,  leaving  bare  places,  which  tend  to  facilitate 

the  transmission  of  heat  to  the    eggs.      Many  birds 

actually  pluck  the  feathers  from  the  necessary  places 

and  line  the  nest  with   them;   some,  the  Grebes,  for 

instance,  swallow  them  instead.      The  bare  skin  now 

ttiickens,  becomes  wrinkled,  heated,  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 

With  most  birds  these  bare  spots  are  on  the  centre  of  the 

Wer  portions  of  the  breast  and  belly.     In  the  Plovers, 

Guillemots,  Razorbill,  and  Little  Auk,  they  are  situated  on 

Wittier  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  in  the  Kestrel 

^^y  amount  to  three,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each 

*^d^  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body.     Some  birds,  like  the 

*^^S€ons,  Divers,  Cormorants,  &c.,  have  none  at  all.   These 

"^^c  places  are  only  found  on  the  female,  excepting  in 

^^«s  where  the  male  assists  the  former  in  incubating,  and 

^^^^gularly  enough  with  those  curious  birds,  the  Phalaropes, 

tt^^y  are  found  in  the  male  alone.     The  size,  and  not 

ttx^  number  of  these  patches,  generally  indicates  the 

^^Xinber  of  eggs ;  Gallinaceous  birds  possess  only  one  patch, 

^Ixile  the  Razorbill  has  two. 

The  duties  of  incubation  rest  principally  with  the  mother, 

ftie  male  being  but  rarely  engaged  in  this  onerous  business ; 

tti  most  cases  he  provides  the  female  with  food  and 

gives  her  the  benefit  of  his  company,  Ughtening  the  weary 
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hours  with  his  song,  or  perchance  by  some  feat  on  the 
wing  or  other  pretty  attention.  At  night  the  male  roosts 
close  by  the  nest ;  any  farther  participation,  however,  in 
what  he  considers  the  special  duty  of  his  partner,  he  holds 
as  unnecessary.  Yet  let  us  render  honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due, — there  are  some  fathers  who  take  their  fair  share 
of  sitting.  From  recent  observation  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  in  the  case  of  the  Ostrich  the  role  is 
changed,  inasmuch  as  the  male  not  only  sits  on  the 
eggs,  but  brings  up  the  young  birds,  the  female  never  so 
much  as  troubling  herself  about  either  of  these  duties. 

Other  males  assist  the  female  in  sitting.  Among  the 
following  species  this  duty  is  performed  by  both  sexes 
aUke:  Woodpeckers,  Pigeons,  Plovers  and  Peewits, 
the  Curlews,  Phalaropes,  Waterhens,  Gulls,  Grebes, 
Divers,  Shearwaters,  Cormorants,  Pufl&ns,  Little  Auks, 
Guillemots  and  Razorbills:  with  Eagles,  Vultures, 
Buzzards,  Sandpipers,  Nightingales,  Sedge  Warblers  and 
others,  the  same  also  sometimes  occurs.  In  these  cases 
each  relieves  the  other  regularly,  though  not  in  equal 
proportions.  In  the  night  it  is  generally  the  female  that 
sits,  at  all  events  according  to  my  experience  I  only  know 
of  one  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  is  the  Little 
Auk  (Mergulus) ;  the  male  sits  by  day,  but  always  for  a 
much  shorter  period  than  his  mate.  The  female  Pigeon 
sits  willingly  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
nine  the  next  morning,  and  patiently  awaits  the  return  of 
her  partner,  who  in  the  meantime  amuses  himself  as  he 
Ukes,  and  that,  let  it  be  said,  not  always  legitimately, 
to  reUeve  her ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  after  his  five  hours' 
spell  considers  that  he  has  had  enough  of  sitting  still, 
and  sets  up  a  most  indignant  remonstrance  if  his  wife 
does  not  return  to  the  minute.     The  male  shows  marked 
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dissatisfaction  at  being  bored  with  such  an  unmanly 
occupation,  while  the  female  apparently  throws  herself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  work. 

Any  unusual  accident  will  demonstrate  the  different 
amount  of  parental  affection  developed  in  each  sex. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Ostrich,  I  know  only  one  case 
in  which  the  male  (a  Pigeon)  ever  hatched  the  eggs 
and  brought  up  the  brood  after  the  death  of  the  female ; 
generally  when  any  misfortune  happens  to  the  mother 
the  brood  is  lost.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  when 
the  father  comes  to  grief.  Should  this  occur  the  mother 
abates  not  one  jot  of  her  loving  care,  and  is  ready  cheer- 
folly  to  undergo  anything  on  behalf  of  her  young. 
Nevertheless,  on  some  occasions  the  female  has  to  be 
driven  to  the  nest  by  the  male. 

The  business  of  incubation  must  be  very  interesting  to 

the  reflecting  observer.  With  what  sensible  care  does  the 

bird  thus  engaged  approach  her  nest,  always  noiselessly, 

Mid  generally  from  a  certain  fixed  direction,   seeking 

all  the  while  to  keep  herseK  as  much  as  possible  out  of 

sight.    Having  reached  the  nest  undisturbed  she  preens 

her  feathers,  and  gUdes  silently  on  to  her  little  treasures. 

^6  remember  with  pleasure  seeing  a  tame  Duck,  which 

^as  being  driven  towards  her  nest,  first  shake  herself 

and  thoroughly  dry  her  feathers  before  she  would  get  on 

*ier  nest.    We  had  given  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  she 

^d  just  left  the  water,  yet  she  did  not  for  an  instant 

forget  her  duties.     It  is  necessary  to  observe  with  one's 

own  eyes  the  tenderness  and  apparent  seK-consciousness 

^th  which  a  bird  carries  out  the  business  of  brooding,  in 

o^«er  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  conduct  at  the  nest. 

^^  weeks  together  parental  affection,  faithful  to  its 

^  *  Unweariedly  carries  on  its  tedious  duties,  cheered 

2x 
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by  the  passing  song,  until  the  well-earned  reward  is 
won.  Each  egg  demands  the  same  supply  of  vivifying 
warmth;  and  to  this  end  the  bird  rearranges  them 
in  the  nest,  so  that  they  either  lie  with  their  points 
together  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a  circle.  The  eggs  are 
also  turned  with  the  beak  once  a  day  at  least,  for  every 
part  needs  warmth.  Besides  this,  the  bird  is  always 
careful  to  shield  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  when 
this  is  too  fervid.  In  the  nest  of  the  Spur-winged 
Plover  (Hoplopterus)  I  always  found  the  eggs  surrounded 
with  moist  earth  during  the  glowing  hours  of  the  Egyptian 
noon :  this  was,  without  doubt,  placed  there  by  the  mother 
to  shield  them  from  the  noxious  influence  of  excessive 
heat.  At  other  times  the  bird  is  also  well  aware  how  to 
make  use  of  the  same.  The  Ostrich,  it  is  supposed,  scarcely 
ever  sits  on  its  eggs  during  the  day,  but  performs  that  duty 
only  at  night.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  Terns ;  and, 
probably,  all  birds  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand  act 
in  a  similar  manner.  They  are,  doubtless,  aware  that 
the  latter  absorbs  an  amount  of  heat  at  mid-day  which  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  temperature  of  their  bodies.  In 
this  respect  the  method  by  which  the  young  of  the  Mound- 
raising  Megapode(Jf<'^aporfiw5)  are  hatched  is  most  singular. 
They  erect  curious  edifices  for  this  purpose — regular 
artificial  incubators!  The  Englishman,  Gilbert,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  New  Holland,  remarked  certain  sand- 
hills some  five  feet  in  height  and  seven  in  diameter: 
these  tumuli  the  colonists  took  to  be  the  graves  of  a 
race  of  people  long  siQce  extinct,  but  were  declared  by 
the  Aborigines  to  be  the  breeding  establishments  of  a 
species  of  bird.  After  careful  investigation  the  native 
account  proved  to  be  the  correct  one ;  for  Gilbert  saw 
eggs  taken  out  of  them  in  his  presence,  from  galleries  o: 
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a  depth  often  of  six  feet,  either  in  a  perpendicular  or 
oblique  direction.    Each  gallery  contained  only  a  single 
egg,  and  was  fiUed  with  loose  sand,  and  it  cost  some  labour 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  tunnel  and  reach  the  end. 
Gilbert  once  met  with  a  tumulus  of  this  description, 
fifteen  feet  high  and  sixty  in  circumference,  and  found  in 
one  of  the  galleries  only  one  egg.     The  singular  mode 
of  incubation    adopted    by  this    Gallinaceous    bird  is 
remarkable  in  two  ways ;  for,  on  the  one  side,  it  is  very 
extraordinary  that  a  bird  should  bury  its  eggs  in  the 
ground  Uke  a  reptile;   and,  on  the  other,  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  so  small  a  bird   should  be   capable  of 
erecting  such  a  gigantic  edifice.     The  power  of  maternal 
love,  however,  is  all-powerful,  and  ever  fertile  in  expe- 
dients.   Of  this  fact  I  have  found  greater  proofs  in 
Africa  than  elsewhere.     Take,  as  an  example,  the  nest  of 
^e  Pigmy  Swift,  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  is 
^^t  between  the  interstices  of  the  palm  leaves :  it  is 
^^t,  and  the  large  broad  leaves  are  often  blown  to  and  fro 
^y  the  wind  with  great  violence,  so  that  the  eggs  and  young 
^^ght  easily  be  thrown  out ;  and  yet  this  never  happens. 
^^d  why  ?    Maternal  care  has  guarded  against  this  great 
^^d  foreseen  danger — the  bird   sticks  both  eggs    and 
^^xxng  to  the  nest  with  her  glutinous  saliva;  and  thus 
7*^^y  are  safe.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  the  subject  of 
^^oiibation. 

Ihe  time  which  elapses  between  the  day  the  egg  is 

*^id  and  the  appearance  of  the  chick  in  the  outer  world, 

"Varies  much  with  different  species:   the  Goldcrest  sits 

"twelve  days ;  the  Swan,  five  weeks ;  the  Humming-bird, 

pi^obably,  not  over  ten  days,  while  the  young  Ostrich  takes 

BIX  times  as  long  before  it  pierces  the  shell.   And  yet,  one 

cannot  always  estimate  the  time  by  the  size  of  the  egg ; 
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besides  which,  the  weather  has  much  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  the  time 
necessary  to  hatch  out  the  young.  Thus,  the  Pigeon 
takes  seventeen  days;  the  Quail  requires  three  weeks; 
the  Domestic  Fowl,  however,  needs  no  more;  while  the 
smaller  Colin  (Ortijx)  takes  three  -  and  -  twenty  days; 
the  Pheasant,  six-and-twenty ;  and  the  Guinea  Fowl, 
eight-and-twenty.  In  fine  weather  the  eggs  of  the 
Swallow  are  hatched  in  thirteen  days ;  when  the  weather, 
however,  is  imfavourable,  they  are  often  not  hatched 
before  the  seventeenth  day :  this  is  caused  by  the 
mother's  absence  in  search  of  food  being  protracted ; 
and  thus  the  germ  in  the  egg  is  deprived  of  the  necessary 
warmth  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 

The  parent  birds  in  nowise  assist  the  young  to  disen- 
gage themselves  from  their  prison,  though  as  soon  as 
they  are  clear  they  remove  the  empty  shells,  and  warm 
the  httle  strangers  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and 
comfortable.  Most  birds  for  some  days  after  this  rarely 
leave  their  young  for  long,  and  then  only  to  procure  food 
for  themselves  and  their  little  family,  as  warmth  is 
almost  more  necessary  to  these  unfledged  weakly  crea- 
tures than  daily  bread.  In  the  commencement  their  food 
is  the  softest  that  the  parent  birds  can  procure;  later 
on  they  are  furnished  with  less  deUcate  fare.  Birds  of 
Prey  first  feed  their  young  on  insects  or  haK-digested 
meat ;  granivorous  birds  on  seeds,  which  have  first  been 
allowed  to  soften  in  the  crop;  Pigeons,  with  a  cheesy 
substance,  which  is  secreted  from  the  walls  of  the 
crop,  &c. 

All  the  Gallinacece,  and  most  Marsh-  and  Water-birds, 
lead  their  young  from  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry,  and  teach  them  to  pick  up  their  food  by  pretending  ; 
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to  do  80  themselves.  Thus  the  chicks  are  seen  assembled 
round  the  mother,  though  they  do  not  do  so  until  she, 
after  scraping,  calls  them,  and  begins  to  peck  about 
herself.  Young  Water-birds  are  taught  by  their  parents 
in  a  similar  manner ;  Grebes,  and  others  of  the  better 
Divers,  require  somewhat  longer  instruction. 

Those  birds  which  are,  so  to  speak,  reared  almost  to 
maturity  in  the    nest,   naturally  require    much    more 
parental  care  than  the  former.     The  parents  are  not 
only  occupied  with  catering  for  their  brood  until  these 
are  ready  to  fly,  and  often  for  some  time  after,  but  have 
also  other  duties  to  perform.     The  generality  of  the 
Raftores,  Crows,  and  a  few  others,  alone  avoid  soiling 
their  nests ;  all  other  nestlings  require  the  tender  offices 
of  the  old  birds  to  preserve  them  in  a  state  of  cleanliness.  . 
These  carry  away  the  excreta  of  the  young  from  the  nest 
in  their  beaks,  and,  to  avoid  discovery  of  the  latter,  often 
transport  it  some   considerable  distance.     Pigeons   and 
Hoopoes  omit  this  act  of  cleanliness ;  and  every  Pigeon- 
fancier  is  well  aware  how  terribly  the  young  of  the  former 
^e  infested  with  vermin.    The  actual  business  of  feeding 
IS  alone  no  small  matter.  The  everlasting  little  screamers 
require  four  times  the  nourishment  the   old  birds  do, 
^hich  demand    occupies    their   imremitting    care    and 
attention.     Birds  which  feed  their  young  from  the  crop 
"^ve  somewhat  the   advantage   over  others,   inasmuch 
as  they  bring  home   more  food   at  a  time,  and   thus 
^'^quire  to  feed  their  young  less  frequently.   All  Warblers, 
^  ^ell  as  many  other  birds,  are  obliged  to  bring  only 
^  single  insect,  or  at  the  most  a  few,   in  their  beak 
^*  one  time ;    and  this  occasions  countless  journeys  to 
^d  from  the  nest:   a  pair  of  Goldcrests  make  a  trip 
^^ery  three  minutes.   During  breeding  time  noxious  birds 
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are  very  destructive  to  all  the  smaller  animals  in  th 
neighbourhood,  while  the  useful  ones  are  ten  times  m< 
active  in  their  benefits  towards  us.  A  pair  of  Sparr 
Hawks  will  carry  at  least  five-and-twenty  small  birds 
their  young  per  diem,  while  a  couple  of  Titmice  or  Go 
crests  daily  destroy  thousands  of  insects,  wherewith 
feed  their  little  ones. 

With  birds  breeding  in  holes  there  are  two  things, 
connection  with  the  business  of  feeding,  which  appear 
us  incomprehensible :  first,  how  they  manage  to  colli 
sustenance  sufficient  for  their  large  family ;  and  second 
that  in  the  dark  they  do  not  overlook  or  stint  any  one 
their  numerous  progeny.  Just  imagine  hunting  for  a 
gleaning  a  thousand  insects,  or  some  thousands  of  th 
eggs,  carrying  them  home,  and,  lastly,  distributing 
each  tiny  open  beak  its  proper  allowance !  It  is  i 
unusual  to  find  twelve  young  Titmice  in  a  hole,  all  ali 
in  appearance  and  all  equally  hungry;  not  one  ^ 
acknowledge  that  he  has  had  enough ;  that  is  to  say,  t 
ever-expectant  bill  is  never  shut.  At  the  same  time  t 
old  birds  do  not  bring  food  both  at  the  same  tin 
but  always  alternately;  and  yet,  most  assuredly,  nol 
single  youngster  is  stinted,  not  one  is  overlooked 
forgotten ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  those  birds  where  be 
parents  feed  their  young,  the  mother  is  always  the  m< 
active  caterer  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  male  Hobby  (Fa 
subhuteo)  does  not  carry  the  quarry  he  has  captured  to  t 
nest,  but  calls  as  he  approaches,  when  he  is  met  by  t 
female,  who  bears  the  prize  home  and  divides  it  betwe 
her  young  ones.  The  male  Sparrow  Hawk,  mc 
assiduous  in  the  chase  than  the  female,  is,  howev< 
unable  to  feed  the  nestlings  unaided,  for  his  spouse  alo 
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is  capable  of  tearing  the  prey  to  pieces,  and  were  the 
young  to  be  dependent  on  the  father's  care  alone  they 
would  starve  amid  plenty.     No  mortal  being  can  replace 
the  mother ! 

In  cases  of  great  danger  both  parents  will  bravely  and 

cleverly  defend  both  young  and  eggs ;  often,  indeed,  in  a 

most  touching  manner.     They  know  their  enemies,  too. 

Birds  which  build  in  hedges  or  on  trees  will  allow  a  dog 

to  approach  without  betraying  the  slightest  signs  of  fear ; 

if   a  cat,  however,  appears  on  the  scene,  the  aspect  of 

siffairs  is  entirely  changed,  and  cries  of  terror  are  the  order 

of  the  day.   Birds  nesting  on  the  ground,  on  the  contrary, 

&re  well  aware  that  the  dog  is  a  dangerous  neighbour. 

Tlie  protection  aflforded  by  man  is  readily  recognized,  as 

Diay  be  observed  in  the  cases  of  Swallows,  Starlings,  and 

the  shrewd  Sparrow,  even.   Eeal  danger  is  met  differently 

hy  different  birds.     The  little  Warbler  seems  to  implore 

yon  ^th  beseeching  glance  to  pass  on ;  Whitethroats, 

^®   before-mentioned,  feign  lameness,  so  as  to  draw  off 

y^Ur  attention  from  the  nest  to  themselves ;   Birds  of 

^^y,   Peewits,   Gulls,   and   Terns,   strike   courageously 

^^^ke  at  man  and  dog;   the  Petrels  vomit  oil  over  the 

^Sgressor;    the  Gannet  remains  quietly  sitting  on  her 

^Sgs,   but  vehemently  attacks   all  assailants  with  her 

I^'^erful  beak;  the  Domestic  Fowl,  as  well  as  Ducks, 

^^ese,  and  Swans,  boldly  attack  the  intruder, — a  Swan 

*^^s   even  been  known  to  kill  an  otter  in  defence  of  its 

young;  and  a  Farm-yard  Cock  to  dispose  of  a  female 

sparrow  Hawk,  by  aid  of  beak  and  spurs,  under  similar 

^vrcmnstances.   I  have  observed  the  Black-headed  Plover, 

^n  the  sandy  islets  of  the  Nile,  adopt  a  singular  method 

^f    preserving  its  nest :    this   clever  individual,  on  the 

approach  of  danger,  immediately  scrapes  the  sand  over 
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his  nest,  and  then  marches  about  close  by,  apparently  in 
the  most  unconcerned  manner.  Everyone  is  well  aware 
how  an  old  Hen  assembles  her  chicks  together  when 
danger  is  near,  though  it  is,  probably,  not  so  well  known 
that  the  Grebe  will,  in  time  of  peril,  take  her  young 
under  her  wings  and  dive  with  them ;  yes,  and  even  fly  oflf 
holding  them  with  the  side  breast-feathers.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  if  birds  have  been  repeatedly  disturbed, 
they  will  remove  their  young  to  another  nest.  That 
incomparable  observer,  Audubon,  saw  this  done  by  an 
American  Kite  {Ictinea  plumbed);  an  agent  of  Count 
Wodzicki  witnessed  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  Short-toed 
Eagle  (Circaetos  hrachydactylus);  and  others  have  seen 
a  pair  of  Eagle  Owls  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Our 
Woodcock  (Scolopax  rusticola)  is  said  to  carry  away  her 
young,  holding  them  between  the  beak,  feet,  and  breast ; 
one  of  the  American  Goatsuckers  {Antrostomus  carolinensis) 
even  places  its  eggs  in  safety  by  carrying  them  away  in 
its  broad  mouth. 

Parent  birds  show  such  courage  in  defence  of  their 
young  as  is  really  astonishing.  Naumann  beUeves  that 
the  male  evinces  more  anxiety  about  the  eggs,  and  the 
female  greater  care  for  the  young  birds.  I,  however, 
have  not  seen  anything  which  would  go  to  prove  that  this 
idea  is  a  correct  one,  though  I  have  observed  much  to 
make  me  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  both  parents  at  the 
nest.  Many  quite  ignore  the  question  of  their  own  safety 
while  defending  their  home.  A  female  Sparrow  Hawk 
once  knocked  my  father's  cap  oflf  his  head,  while  he  was 
by  her  nest.  The  aflfection  of  parent  birds  for  their 
young  is  indescribably  great;  and,  though  mortally 
wounded,  they  will  still  seek  to  show  their  love.  A 
Grebe,  when  shot,  will  not  forsake  her  nest,  but  lay 
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herself  bleeding  on  her  eggs  and  there  expire ;  Eavens 
and  Crows  will  still  continue  to  feed  and  brood  their 
young  with  the  death  wound  in  their  breast.  Very 
intelligent  birds,  however,  seem  perfectly  aware  that 
against  man  the  boldest  defence  is  useless;  and,  when 
molested  by  him,  they  adopt  very  curious  means  to 
provide  their  young  with  food.  This  has  been  observed 
in  the  Hobby,  Kite,  and  Carrion  Crow,  who  will  drop  the 
food  from  a  height  into  the  nest  beneath. 

After  the  nest  is  abandoned  by  the  brood  a  new 
duty  commences,  namely,  that  of  schooling.  The 
newly-fledged  citizen  of  the  world  must  now  learn  his 
trade,  be  taught  how  to  move  and  work ;  and  this 
instruction,  as  is  natural,  is  imparted  by  the  parent 
birds. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  fly  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest.  In  the  meanwhile  they 
have  learnt  the  language  of  their  parents,  and  are  able  to 
understand  the  different  calls.  The  old  birds  now  start 
them  on  their  first  flight :  as  the  mother,  by  coaxing, 
teaches  the  baby-child  to  toddle  towards  her,  increasing 
the  distance  every  time,  so  do  the  old  birds  seek  to  make 
their  young  extend  their  flight ;  food  held  before  them 
first  incites  and  encourages  the  timid  Uttle  things  to  fly. 
The  young  Hawk  soon  learns  to  wing  its  way  to  the  nearest 
branch ;  the  young  Swallow  to  the  nearest  roof.  The 
old  bird  no  longer  perches  alongside  the  young  bird  to 
feed  it,  but  swoops  around  it,  inviting  it  to  take  food 
while  on  the  wing.  For  the  first  few  evenings  the  family 
return  to  the  nest  for  the  night ;  this  practice  is,  however, 
abandoned,  as  soon  as  the  parent  birds  consider  the 
youngsters  fully  able  to  share  every  hardship  with  them. 
The  next  step  is  to  teach  their  offspring  how  to  obtain  food 
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for  themselves.  This  lesson  is  taught  by  all  birds 
in  a  most  interesting  maimer,  and  especially  so  by 
Raptores  and  aquatic  birds.  As  soon  as  a  brood  of  young 
Hobby  Hawks  have  learnt  to  fly  decently,  the  whole 
family  may  be  seen  dashing  about  in  the  air,  apparently 
engaged  in  a  game  of  romps :  this  is,  however,  not  the 
case,  for  the  old  birds  are  occupied  in  instructing,  and  the 
young  ones  in  learning.  At  first  the  whole  company  go 
through  a  course  of  aerial  gymnastics,  the  parent  birds 
leading,  followed  by  their  oflfspring.  The  latter  are  then 
taught  how  to  turn,  put  on  a  spurt  and  strike,  as  well 
as  other  tricks  of  flight,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
well-grounded  in  the  art.  These  preliminary  measures 
having  been  gone  through,  the  two  old  birds  take  their 
pupils  between  them,  one  parent  rising  above  the  young 
aspirants,  and  the  other  remaining  beneath  them.  Sud- 
denly the  upper  Hawk  lets  fall  a  bird  it  has  already 
captured ;  all  the  youngsters  dash  towards  it :  the  first 
misses  the  quarry,  the  second  likewise ;  the  third,  how- 
ever, is  successful,  and,  seizing  the  prey,  flies  oflf  deUghted 
full  cry  to  the  mother,  to  receive  from  her  the  well-earned 
praise.  If  all  the  young  birds  miss  the  quarry  it  is  caught 
by  the  old  one  circling  below,  and  the  game  recommences 
de  novo.  In  this  way  the  teachers  continue  their  labours, 
until  such  time  as  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  learnt 
their  lesson.  Among  aquatic  birds  the  Grebes  administer 
instruction  for  some  length  of  time.  In  the  commence- 
ment the  mother  takes  her  children  on  her  back,  and 
swims  about  with  them ;  she  then  gives  them  the  first 
lesson  in  swimming  alone,  by  simply  diving.  At  first, 
food  is  distributed  amongst  the  little  band  from  the 
beak  of  the  old  birds ;  very  soon,  however,  they  only  lay 
it  before  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and,  lastly. 
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they  hold  the  prey  in  view,  at  a  distance,  diving  with  it  on 
the  near  approach  of  the  young  birds,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  follow  suit.  K  the  pupil  is  obstinate  and  refase 
to  dive,  the  old  bird  seizes  him  under  her  wing,  and 
without  farther  ado  quietly  dives  with  the  little  culprit  to 
the  bottom,  until  he  is  able  and  willing  to  follow  the 
trade  of  his  fathers. 

Young  birds  are  the  most  obedient  children  in  the 

world :  they  unhesitatingly  obey  the  orders  of  their  parents, 

and  scrupulously  follow  their  example  in  everything ;  one 

warning  note  from  either  parent  is  sufficient  suddenly  to 

silence  the  liveliest  and  noisiest  troop  of  youngsters. 

The  old  birds  are  the  first  to  fly  from  danger,   and 

thus  give  the  signal  to  their  young  to  seek  their  own 

safety.    It  is  rare  that  the  parents  have  recourse  to  other 

means  of  securing  obedience.    My  father,  however,  twice 

observed  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  Lesser  Gray 

Shrike :  on  both  occasions  the  old  bird  had  sounded  the 

retreat  more  than  once,  and  still  the  inexperienced  young 

scamp  awaited  the  nearer  approach  of  the  gunner.   All  at 

once  up  rushed  the  mother,  knocked  the  disobedient  imp 

ofif  his  perch  with  her  beak,  and  then  the  two  flew  off 

towards  the  thicket. 

Thus  the  young  are  led  and  taught  until  able  to  shift 

for  themselves.     Some  species  either  leave  their  parents 

voluntarily  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  or 

are  driven  away  by  them ;  others  remain  together  for  a 

long  time,  leading  a  sociable  family  existence.    Sparrows, 

Finches,  and  Warblers,  after  the  first  fortnight  or  three 

weeks,  do  not  trouble  themselves  further  about  their 

young;  Crows  and  Birds  of  Prey  keep  them  somewhat 

longer  with  them ;  Swallows  and  Wild  Geese  lead  them 

on  their  autimmal  migrations ;  while,  lastly,  Long-tailed 
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Tits  and  Partridges  act  as  protectors  and  advisers  to 
their  young  brood  for  almost  a  whole  year.  As  a  role, 
however,  one  and  all  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as 
soon  as  thev  are  able  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BBGEDINO  COLOKIES. 


'*  Here,  tno,  all  fonnii  of  m 
And  bencv  let  reusun,  lat 
Han  MilitemaFan  wirki 
Tlien  toms  ai-riiil  no  lb 


I  sociable  characteristics  of  bird!)  tire  nowhere  so 
■emonstrated  as  in  those  locahties  selected  by 
Mcies,  where  they  breed  in  comm unities.  There 
lAocks  united,  which  vie  with,  and  in  some  cases 
r  exceed  la  number,  the  population  of  our  largest  towns : 
I  ia  such  places  we  see  assemblages  of  birds  so  immouse 
'  to  eclipse  the  light  of  the  sun  in  their  flight, 
I  dftafen  the  ear  with  their  screams,  and  cover  even  the 
rocks  with  their  bodies  when  they  alight,"  and  cause 
such  astoniahment  as  almost  to  make  us  doubt  the 
I  evidence  of  our  senses. 

Wilson  and  Audubon  saw  flocks  of  rasscugcr  Pigeons 
I  passing  over  them,  which,  taken  at  the  lowest  possible 
computation,  must  have  out-numbered  the  iniikd  human 
,  jiopuSait'-n  of  the  earth !  The  figures  given  us  by  these 
naturalists  amounted  not  to  hundreds  and  thousiinds,  but 
I  to  faimdreds  of  milhons  !  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  such 
L  tk  phenomenon,  and  utterly  impossible  to  give  a  satisfac- 
T  description  of  such  a  sight.    Tor  this  rt-uson  wc  will 
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content  ourselves  with  a  passing  glance  at  these  vast 
assemblies. 

In  the  interior  of  Germany  we  have  but  few  birds 
which  nest  in  companies : '  these  consist  of  Books  and 
different  species  of  Swallows  and  Gulls.  About  large  and 
ancient  buildings  in  cities,  and  in  the  high  and  favour- 
ably-situated banks  of  rivers,  we  meet  with  the  nests  of 
the  House  and  Sand  Martins  (Chelidon  urbica  and  Cotyle 
riparia)  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable  us,  in  a  small  way, 
to  form  some  idea  of  these  breeding  colonies.  The  House 
Martin  will  build  nest  on  nest  four  deep,  under  the 
gables,  cornices,  and  other  over-hanging  portions  of  an 
edifice ;  while  the  Sand  Martins  excavate  their  holes  in 
considerable  nimibers  close  to  one  another,  erdarging  the 
further  end  into  the  form  of  an  oven.  The  numbers  of 
these  colonists  rarely  exceed  a  hundred  pairs.  Peace  and 
good  will  are  essential  characteristics  of  these  assem- 
blages of  harmless  little  creatures ;  each  individual  pair 
lives  quietly  among  the  many,  unenvious  of  the  happiness 
of  others;  all  quarrels  and  disputes  cease  as  soon  as 
the  flock  have  finally  assembled.  Each  family  lives 
together,  and  yet  the  whole  company  may  be  said  to 
form  only  one  family.  Such  harmony  as  this  cannot  be 
witnessed  without  affording  gratification  to  the  spectator. 
The  ancients,  childish  in  their  views  of  Nature's  work,  saw 
miracles  in  these  cases.  Thus,  PHny  relates  the  following 
marvellous  story  of  the  Sand  Martin,  which  would  raise 
that  bird  to  the  rank  of  an  extraordinary  benefiEictor 
of  the  human  race  : — **  At  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  near 
Heraclea,  in  Egj^t,"  says  he,  **  the  Swallows  build  nest 
upon  nest,  until  they  form  a  wall  so  strong  as  to  present 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  inundations  of  the 
river ;  this  dam  is  nearly  a  stadium  in  length,  and  could 
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scarcely  be  constructed  by  human  hands.  Near  the  town 
of  Eoptos  there  is  an  island  sacred  to  Isis,  which  these 
Swallows  have  fortified  in  a  similar  manner  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  flood.  In  the  early  spring  they 
strengthen  the  facade  with  straw  and  chaflf,  continuing 
their  labours  night  and  day  for  three  consecutive  days, 
with  such  assiduity  that  many  expire  from  exhaustion. 
This  work  has  to  be  renewed  every  year."  Many  travellers 
have  mentioned  these  Swallows,  whose  habits  of  nidifica- 
tion  they  have  ordy  observed  at  a  distance,  and  speak  of 
them,  if  not  in  terms  so  eulogistic  as  those  employed  by 
Pliny,  yet  with  astonishment. 

Both  Northern  and  Southern  Europe  afford  similar 
examples  of  these  colonies.  In  the  North  they  are  Sea- 
birds,  which  we  find  congregating  together  in  such  vast 
flocks  during  the  breeding  season;  and  in  the  South 
certain  species  of  Marsh-birds,  and  also  Bee-eaters.  The 
latter  much  resemble  Sand  Martins,  both  in  their  general 
habits  and  mode  of  building.  I  have  often  visited  their 
nesting-places  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile.  A  smooth 
face  of  the  bank  is  selected,  and  is  regularly  perforated  to 
a  depth  of  some  nine  inches,  the  holes  being  placed  so 
close  together  as  to  leave  only  a  very  thin  partition 
between  the  oven-like  excavation  at  the  further  end  of 
each  ^  hole.  In  front  of  the  entrances  a  flock  of  these 
graceful  birds  may  be  seen  gliding  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction ;  each  *  individual,  however,  knows  his  owa 
residence,  and  does  not  hesitate  an  instant  when  swooping 
at  the  hole.  This,  be  it  remembered,  occurs  where  often 
from  fifty  to  sixty  holes  are  to  be  found  bored  in  a 
surface  of  less  than  four-and-twenty  square  feet,  and 
every  entrance  is  alike !  Every  prominent  branch  and 
twig  on  the  neighbouring  trees  are  covered  with  these 
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little  colonists.  As  one  flies  away  another  takes  its  place, 
and  thus  they  keep  up  a  never-ending  stream  of  motion, 
which  is  perfectly  charming.  To  a  true  friend  of  nature 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  deUghtful  example  of 
friendhness  and  good  will  amongst  a  general  assemblage 
than  that  before  him.  These  bright-coloured  and  graoefal 
birds  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  one  another,  each 
individual  member  respecting  the  rights  and  properties 
of  its  neighbours.  This  happy  mode  of  life  is  one, 
indeed,  well  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

With  colonies  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Crow  family, 
matters  are  quite  different,  in  them  there  is  no  end  to  the 
fighting  and  squabbling.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  good 
will  existing  in  such  gatherings,  let  it  be  remarked  that  no 
member  of  a  rookery  or  flock  of  Jackdaws  will  ever  sacrifice 
himself  or  his  interests  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  The 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  require. 
it  is  time,  no  small  amount  of  labour  to  collect ;  and  thuf 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  everyone  seeks  to  make 
his  work  as  easy  as  possible — so  they  rob  and  cheat  cm 
another  to  any  extent.  If  one  member  of  a  pair  does  nol 
remain  by  the  nest,  the  latter  is  very  soon  demolished 
stick  by  stick,  by  other  members  of  the  community,  o) 
even  unblushingly  appropriated  by  some  other  pair  ii 
search  of  a  domicile,  who  will  defend  the  same  to  th( 
last  gasp  against  all  assaults  of  the  rightful  owner.  Thii 
constant  state  of  squabbling  does  not  even  terminal 
w^hen  every  pair  is  provided  with  a  nest,  but  continues  m 
long  as  the  hens  are  sitting. 

In  flat  districts  rookeries  are  often  of  extraordinary  size 
In  Lower  Saxony  a  small  belt  or  clump  of  fir  trees  no 
unfrequently  contains  as  many  as  from  five  to  six  hun 
dred  nests,  and  on  such  occasions  one  may  often  find  a- 
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many  as  five,  six,  and  sometimes  ten  nests  on  one  fir, 
some  touching  even.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  so 
thoroughly  encrusted  with  then-  dung  as  to  destroy  all 
vegetation,  except  the  trees  themselves.  The  old  birds 
when  scared  form  a  regular  black  cloud,  and  their  screams 
are  a  perfect  trial  to  one's  nerves. 

Colonies  of  Crows  and  Swallows,  consisting  as  they  do 

of  only  a  single  species,  are  far  less  extensive  than  similar 

assemblages  in  the  south-east  or  north  of  Europe,  which  are 

composed  of  several  different  sorts.    All  travellers  in  the 

countries  bordering  on  the  Danube  speak  with  enthusiasm 

of  the  heronries  of  Southern  Hungary,  and  declare,  one 

and  all,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  even  an 

approximate  description  of  bird-life  in  the  swamps  of  the 

Danube  during  breeding  time.    Almost  all  the  Herons  of 

Etirope  may  be  found  collected  in  Hungary  in  the  spring, 

Mid  among  them  Avocets,  Curlews,  Cormorants,  Ducks, 

Teras,  Gulls,  and  various  Birds  of  Prey.    Hundreds,  aye 

thousands,  may  be  found  packed  together  on  the  small 

cJuxupg  of  trees  growing  in  the  swamps  or  on  the  islands  ; 

^'  Seems  as  though  every  class  of  bird  was  there  repre- 

^^ted.     "A  sight  more  varied,  charming,  or  beautiful," 

^ya  Baldamus,  "  would  be  hard  to  find  than  these  Hun- 

&^^an  marshes  with  their  feathered  inhabitants,  which 

^^    as  remarkable  for  the  different  individual  habits  of 

^^t  species  as  for  the  diversity  of  their  form  and  plumage. 

^bserve  the  most  striking  members  of  this  community  of 

'^■^3:^h-  and  Water-birds,   and  conceive  for  a  moment 

*^^Qe  snow-white,  straw-coloured,  gray,  black,  prismatic, 

^^1^  and  purple,  these  green-  and  red-headed,  crested, 

[,  long-  and  short-legged  creatures,  standing,  stalking, 

Luing,  climbing,  swimming,  diving,  flying ;  in  short, 

•  ^^^g  masses,  striking  in  shape  and  colour,  standing  out  iu 
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bold  relief  against  the  bright  blue  heavens  and  brill 
green  of  the  meadows,  and  one  must  allow  that 
specimen  of  bird-life  in  the  swamp  is  a  most  Ic 
sight." 

These  immense  breeding-places  may  be  seen  fro 
great  distance.  The  noble  oaks,  elms,  planes,  and  a 
poplars,  on  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  have  all 
appearance  of  woods  decked  with  flowers  by  a  fairy  h 
Those  living  blossoms  glistening  among  the  dark-g 
leaves  Uke  gigantic  roses  are  all  birds,  with  which  the 
of  the  tree  is  thickly  crowned ! 

Landbeck  gives  the  following  description  of  on( 
these  breeding-places : — *'  The  true  Heron  colony  is  t 
found  on  a  densely-timbered  peninsula,  lying  between 
swamps.  It  is  about  900  paces  long  by  100  broad ;  i 
of  the  trees  stand  in  from  two  to  three  feet  of  water, 
the  whole  is  surrounded  with  thick  belts  of  sedge 
reeds,  interspersed  with  willow.  The  ground,  grass, 
low  bushes  were,  at  the  time  we  visited  the  island 
covered  with  the  excreta  of  these  birds  as  to  resemi 
mass  of  snow  at  a  distance ;  round  about  the  trees 
earth  was  strewn  with  broken  egg-shells,  rotten 
dead  birds,  debris  of  nests  and  other  filth ;  and  the  sU 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  rendered  our 
almost  unbearable.  Amongst  the  bushes  in  the  m 
were  a  number  of  young  Night  Herons  (Nyctu 
europceus)  running  about,  which  had  either  fallen  on 
or  been  diiven  from,  their  nests;  these  were  care 
tended  and  fed  by  their  parents.  At  our  approa^ 
number  of  old  birds  rose  from  the  dismal  swamp,  w 
they  had  been  seeking  for  food,  while  the  youngi 
turned  at  bay  against  our  dogs,  with  loud  cries  and  < 
beaks.    We  were  yet  some  distance  ojQf  when  we  hea 
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fliiigalar  noise  of  splashing  and  falling  bodies  of  some 
sort  or  another,  which  we  could  not  make  out.     On  our 
arrival,  however,  the  cause  was  soon  apparent :  it  arose 
from  a  heavy  shower  of  excrement,  as  also  fish,  which  the 
j^oimg  let  fall  from  over-eagerness  in  seeking  to  swallow 
them,  coupled  with  the  occasional  tumbUng  out  of  some 
nnlTicky  half-fledged  nestling,  who  had  been  unceremo- 
aioody  ejected  over  the  edge  of  the  flat  nest  by  his  greedy 
companions.     This  fall  of  filth  was  already  recognizable 
at  the  first  and  less  important  breeding-place ;  but  when 
w-e  reached  the  principal  colony  it  was  something  extra- 
ordinary, rendering  it  scarcely  possible  to  emerge  from 
under  the  trees  without  being  soiled  by  it.     Woe  betide 
ib.e  unlucky  wight  who  essayed  to  climb  a  tree  where 
young  were  in  the  nest;  he  was  immediately  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  pale  blue  and  green  wash! 
I    myself  was  thus  treated  while  ascending  some  tall 
^'^ow  trees  to  obtain  eggs  and  young,  and  take  measure- 
ments and  descriptions  of  the  nests.     The  clamour  in 
**^ese  breeding-places  is  so  tremendous  and  singular  in  its 
^^^aracter  as  almost  to  defy  description ;  it  must  be  heard 
*^fore  a  person  can  form  any  idea  what  it  is  like.    At  a 
*^stance  these  hideous  noises  blend  into  a  confased  roar, 
^  as  in  some  way  to  resemble  the  hubbub  caused  by  a 
I>«^y  of  drunken  Hungarian  peasants;  and  it  is  only  on 
^   Nearer  approach  that  the  separate  notes  of  the  two 
^P^cies,  the  Common  and  Night  Heron,  can  be  clearly 
^^Btinguished,  namely,  '  craick'  and  '  quack,'  to  which  the 
l^otes  of  the  young,  *  zek-zek-zek'  or  '  gek-gek-gek,'  &c., 
*^    different  keys,  serve  as  an  accompaniment.     When 
^^ose  to,  the  noise  is  tremendous  and  the  stench  unbear- 
^"le.    This,  together  with  the  sight  of  dozens  of  young 
herons  in  every  stage  of  putrefaction  and  teeming  with 
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maggots,  is  perfectly  sickening ;  though  the  contc 
of  Ufe  and  movement  in  this  immense  here 
matter  of  interest  to  the  true  ornithologist. 

**  The  tops  of  the  highest  trees  are  usually  oa 
the  nests  of  the  Common  Heron ;  a  Uttle  lowe] 
the  habitation  of  the  shy  and  beautiful  Gre 
{Egretta  alba);  while  among  the  forks  of  th 
branches  the  Night  Heron  takes  up  her  abode, 
species  build  in  one  and  the  same  tree,  the  nests 
ing  not  unfrequently  as  many  as  fifteen  in  a  sii 
and  yet  peace  invariably  reigns  between  i 
varieties. 

**High  over  the  trees  appears  the  Commoi 
laden  with  booty,  announcing  his  arrival  with 
*craaich,'  when,  changing  his  note  to  a  G 
*  da-da-da-da,'  he  either  jerks  the  provender  c 
throats  of  his  ever-hungry  youngsters  or  thrc 
before  them,  when  the  fish  are  greedily  swallow 
a  desperate  accompaniment  of  '  gohe-e-e-6,  goh^ 
sound  much  resembling  the  frantic  call  of  a  calf 
being  lifted  into  a  farmer's  market-cart.  The  c< 
the  more  cautious  Egret  is  very  dijQferent :  circling 
the  nest  she  first  satisfies  herself  that  no  foe 
below  before  she  alights  amongst  her  family,  ^ 
much  quieter  and  less  hasty  than  their  cousins.  1 
Herons,  on  the  contrary,  approach  their  nests 
sides,  high  and  low,  their  crops  filled  with  fr< 
and  insects.  A  deep  *quak'  or  *gowek'  annoi 
arrival  of  the  old  bird  already  from  some  dis 
which  the  young  answer  while  feeding  wit! 
resembUng  *  queht,  queht,'  or  '  quehaoaheh,  qu( 
As  soon  as  the  parents  have  taken  their  depa 
youngsters  recommence  their  concert,  and  frc 
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nest  tmintermpted  cries  of  *  tzik-tzik-tzik,  tzek-tzek-tzok, 
tzge-tzge-tzge,'  and  *  gett-gett-gett,'  are  the  order  of  the 
This  amusement  is  varied  by  the  nestlings  cUmb- 
out  among  the  branches  till  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
■fcx-ee,  whence  they  have  a  good  look  out,  and  can  see  the 
birds  returning  home  from  a  long  distance,  though  in 
ny  cases  they  are  often  mistaken  as  to  their  identity. 
*  The  consternation  we  occasioned  by  shooting  several 
rons  from  off  the  trees  was  great  in  the  extreme; 
^^ry  bird  able  to  fly  immediately  sought  safety  on  the 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  fright  we  gave   them 
love  they  bore  to  their  yoimg  would  assert  itself ;  and 
ore  long  we   saw  the   Common  and  Night  Herons 
clmg  over  their  nesting-places,  peering  down  through 
branches  at  the  enemy  beneath,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
Tir  they  all  returned  to  their  avocations  as  before.   The 
grets  were  more  cautious  by  far,  not  settling  again  for 
cr  an  hour ;  that  they  acted  thus  is  not  surprising,  for 
great  beauty  of  their  feathers  subjects  these  birds  to 
ixch  constant  persecution  in  Hungary,  and  especially  on 
t  island,  as  to  give  them  good  cause  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out.     The  bailiflf  of  the  island  assured  us  that  this 
^:x:treme  shyness  only  dated  from  the  period  when  they 
"^^re  no  longer  preserved. 

**  After  we  had  procured  such  specimens  as  we  wanted 
^^  the  three  species  of  Herons,  and  had,  on  passing  a 
^'^atap,  watched  the  manoeuvres  of  one  or  two  Purple 
"■^^rons,  we  determined  to  visit  the  Cormorants,  which 
^'^re  breeding  near  by,  in  single  pairs  and  also  in 
*^^ge  colonies,  in  company  with  Herons.  The  same 
Sickening  scene  which  we  had  observed  at  the  first 
t^eronry  was  about  to  be  repeated  here :  dung,  broken 
^gg-shells,   putrid  fish   and  birds,   gave   off  the   same 

3a 
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noisome  stench  as  in  the  first  place.  The  Cormo 
rants,  young  and  old,  sitting  complacently  on  ihei 
nests,  bestowed  wondering  glances  on  the  nninvite 
guests  from  their  beautiful  sea-green  eyes,  while  th 
parent  birds  greeted  us  with  a  deep  bass  note,  not  unlik 
an  outburst  of  laughter,  which  may  in  some  way  b 
compared  to  the  sound  *  goc-goc-gog-gog-gog,'  and  thai 
offsprings  set  up  a  curious  whistling  song,  resemblin 
'  haidioh,  haidioh,'  which  sound  we  thought  rathe 
pleasant  than  otherwise.  As  soon,  however,  as  w 
disturbed  this  peaceful  scene  by  a  shot,  the  Cormorant 
darted  from  their  nests  like  snakes,  with  the  speed  of  a 
arrow  from  a  bow,  over  the  trees  to  the  other  side,  but  di 
not  return  so  soon  as  the  Herons.  After  we  had  hidda 
ourselves  amongst  the  bushes  they  came  back,  flying  t 
a  great  height  round  and  round,  examining  to  see  if  th 
coast  was  clear;  and  at  last,  as  soon  as  they  seeme 
satisfied  that  all  was  safe,  they  darted  on  to  their  nest 
with  the  same  celerity  as  they  had  left  them,  squattin 
close,  so  as  to  keep  themselves  out  of  sight;  thei 
caution,  however,  proved  unavailing,  and  several  fell  t 
our  guns.  The  wounded  showed  a  courage  and  deteim: 
nation  which  quite  surprised  us :  the  winged  birds  tome 
at  bay  with  great  ferocity,  dealing  our  dog  such  a  hail  < 
blows  with  their  beaks  as  to  drive  him  howling  &wb,j 
an  old  bird,  which  I  had  mortally  wounded,  gave  me 
blow  through  my  trowsers  which  instantly  drew  bloo( 
while  my  brother  was  struck  by  another  on  the  forehea 
between  the  eyes,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  blindec 
The  nests  of  these  birds  were  larger  and  better  built  tha 
those  of  the  Herons,  offering  no  small  resistance  to  on 
shot. 

••  In  former  days,  and  up  to  the  year  1817,  this  islai: 
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vrsB  the  Beat  of  an  immense  rookery,  some  of  the  trees 

being,  so    to    speak,    completely  covered  with   Eooks' 

nests.    In  the  above-named  year  there  arose  a  great 

fajnine    throughout   Europe,   which    suggested  to   the 

ignorant  peasants  the  idea  that  these  harmless  creatures 

iwere  the  origin  of  their  misfortunes,  and  caused  them  to 

look  upon  the  Hooks  as  birds  of  ill  omen,  and  on  this 

account    they    were    mercilessly    persecuted    in    every 

possible  maimer,  and  immense  numbers  of  them  destroyed. 

The  Books,  rendered  cautious  from  experience,  abandoned 

th6  island,  and  only  returned  in  any  great  numbers  after 

tliey  had  been  preserved.     These  birds,  however,  never 

^gain  became  as  numerous  as  they  had  been  in  former 

y^ars;    for  in  1818    four    pairs    of   Common  Herons 

appeared  on  the  scene,  and  took  forcible  possession  of 

^^eral  Rook's  nests,  driving  away  their  rightful  owners ; 

*^,  as  the  very  next  season  the  long-legged  fraternity 

^^^reased  to  over  a  hundred  pairs,  the  Books  were  soon 

^^^ven  from  the  best  spots,  and  gradually  forced  to  retire, 

^^til  at  last  they  abandoned  the  island  altogether.     In 

'1821  a  number  of  Night  Herons  suddenly  appeared  and 

^^ttled  down  among  their  cousins  and  the  Books ;  at  first, 

*^owever,  only  taking  possession  of  such  nests  of  the 

*^tter  as  remained  unoccupied,  though,  after  they  had 

^iice  estabhshed  themselves,   they  became  much  less 

Scrupulous,  not  hesitating  to  help  themselves,  and  living 

^^  a  state  of  open  warfare  with  the  unfortunate  Books. 

•^    they  continued  to  return  in  subsequent  years,  and 

''eared  from   two    to    four    broods    in  a   season,   they 

became  excessively  numerous,  almost  outnumbering  the 

Common  Herons,  and  are  now,  indeed,  the  principal 

^H^npants  of  the  island.     About  the  year  1826  several 

P^iis  of  Egrets  came  and  took  up  their  residence  between 
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the  nests  of  the  other  two  species,  with  whom  the 
became  on  friendly  terms.  They  did  not,  he 
increase  in  such  nombers  as  did  the  other  £ 
although  they  hatched  out  more  eggs.  On  accoimt 
keepers'  great  hankering  after  their  plumes,  so  y& 
Hungary,  they  were  subject  to  such  persecutio: 
even  now  they  are  not  numerous,  though  they  ap] 
be  less  so  than  they  really  are,  by  reason  of  the  ol 
taking  wing  before  one  can  approach,  and  delayin 
return  to  the  nest.  The  year  1827  was  a  disastro 
for  the  Heron  tribe,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Corm 
who  soon  occupied  the  tallest  and  finest  trees,  i 
away  the  Common  and  Night  Herons.  Sang 
engagements  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the 
but  the  tenacity  of  the  Cormorants  at  length  gayi 
the  victory,  leaving  them  masters  of  the  field, 
nowise  troubled  by  either  the  screams  and  crc 
of  the  Herons  or  the  blows  dealt  by  their  trem^ 
beaks.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Cormorants 
they  were  once  firmly  established,  did  not  tal 
further  aggressive  steps,  peace  was  soon  estal 
between  all  parties,  and  now  several  Cormorants 
may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  highest  branchc 
tree,  side  by  side  with  ten  or  a  dozen  Heron's  neg 
tenants  of  both  flying  to  and  fro  as  though  they  be 
to  one  family. 

**The  proportions  of  the  numbers  of  the  di 
species  run  much  as  follows: — ^to  2000  Night  ] 
there  will  be  500  Common  Herons,  200  Cormoran 
100  Egrets.  The  increase  of  the  feathered  pop 
on  the  island  would  be  something  astounding,  wer^ 
that  some  hundreds  are  shot,  and  numbers  of  nesti 
every  year,  besides  the  depredations  committed  ai 
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the  yonng  birds  by  the  Marsh  Harriers,  Black  Kites,  and 
Goshawks  even,  which  breed  in  the  neighbourhood." 

In  the  breeding-places  of  the  North  the  assemblage  of 
birds,  in  the  season,  is  far  larger  than  those  on  the 
Danube.  Most  Sea-fowl  are  sociable ;  and  on  this  account 
filock  together  in  myriads  at  nesting  time.  On  the  southern 
islands  of  the  North  Sea,  and  still  more  so  on  those  near 
the  coast  of  Jutland,  the  most  wonderful  colonies  of 
Grulls  and  Terns  may  be  seen  every  spring.  Naumann 
relates  the  following,  gathered  from  his  own  personal 
observation : — 

*'  The  Sandwich  Tern  {Sterna  caniiaca)  breeds  in  flocks 

^^  all  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea,  and  in  some  places 

^^wded  together  beyond  behef.    A  colony  of  a  hundred 

P^irs   is    very    rarely    seen;    they  always    amount   to 

thoosands,   aye,  hundreds    of   thousands,   and   occupy 

^Daparatively  a  very    small    area,    forming    a    single 

^^uununity.     Such  a  swarm  as  we  describe  is  not  spread 

^^er  several  different  islands,  nor  even  the  whole  of  one, 

but  over  only  a  circumscribed  space.     Thus,  on  the  Uttle 

^iaud  of  Norderoog  an  innumerable  flock  of  Sandwich 

•t^erag  only  make  use  of  a  very  narrow  strip  of  beach 

^"^^^ining  along  the  northern  and  eastern  shore,  upon 

^ixich  the  entire  colony  is  crowded  together,  botli  birds  and 

^^sts  being  placed  in  dense  rows.     K  an  intruder  steps 

*^^ong  them  they  encircle  him  in  such  numbers  that  the 

^^Bs  of  fluttering  forms  fairly  darkens  the  Ught  of  day, 

^^d  their  screaming  quite  bewilders  him.     While,  with 

^O'^xicast  eyes,   he   treads  carefully  to  avoid  breaking 

^lie  eggs,  the  birds  become  so  bold  and  dash  so  close  that 

^ey  not  unfrequently  strike  his  hat  or  head  with  their 

PUiions,  besides   soiling  him  with  their  excreta.     The 

^ost  vivid  description  will  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
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confused  swarming,  whirring,  screaming  mass.  N 
who  has  not  experienced  it  himself  can  fom 
estimate  of  the  appearance  of  this  teeming,  living  i 
The  way  in  which  the  nests  are  crowded  toj 
is  most  singular;  in  places,  indeed,  where  tb 
plenty  of  room  the  sitting  birds  are  often  so  close  1 
another  as  to  touch,  and  they  would  be  in  each  c 
way  did  not  every  bird  sit  with  its  head  towards  th 
Even  when  taking  the  greatest  care  the  egg-col] 
cannot  help  crushing  some,  because  in  many  plao 
nests  are  not  the  breadth  of  a  foot  apart.  It  is  a  bef 
sight  to  behold  at  one  glance  so  many  nests  and 
collected  at  one  spot." 

The  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  each  indi 
bird  should  know  its  own  nest  amongst  so  man^ 
amid  such  a  turmoil.  It  is  possible  that  the  biri 
not  particular  as  to  what  nest  they  sit  on,  and  tha 
Tern  occupies  any  nest  that  may  be  vacant,  ye 
results  of  observation  seem  to  contradict  this  suppoc 
thus  we  may  assume  that  each  bird  knows  its  own  ] 

As  colonists,  next  to  the  Terns  come  the  Gull 
Bavens  of  the  sea.  Most  of  the  islands  of  the  ] 
whose  positions  render  them  adapted  for  the  purpot 
used  as  breeding-places  by  one  species  or  am 
nearer  the  Pole  they  breed  in  company  with  other 
birds.  On  the  Continent,  even  in  Germany  in 
places,  the  Black-headed  Gull  (Larus  ridibundus) 
nests  in  extraordinary  numbers.  "  A  single  pair, 
Naumann,  '4s  never  found  breeding  alone,  and  a  < 
of  from  six  to  ten  pairs  is  rare;  they  are  far  c 
found  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  which  form  a 
assemblage,  nesting  together,  like  the  Terns,  wi< 
very  small  area.     There  are  flocks  which  resen 
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swann  of   bees  in  numbers    and    actiyity,   and   seem 

oompletely    to    darken    the    air."     The    screams    and 

oonfasion  at  such  breeding-places  is  indescribable.  Every 

creature,  harmless  or  otherwise,  is  immediately  greeted 

^v^th  loud  cries,  and  driven  from  the  spot.    Neither  man 

xior  dog,  or  indeed  any  other  animal,  can  stand  this 

lareatment  for  any  length  of  time,  for  they  not  only 

stixpify  eyes,  nose,   and  ears,  but    boldly  attack    any 

uitruder  on  their  domain,  and  are  ready  to  risk  their 

lives  for  the  benefit  of   the    community.    They  only 

aJlow  such  aUied  species  to  mix   with   them    as  are 

A>\e  to    take    care    of   themselves.     Other   Gulls    are 

LOt  quite    so    exclusive,    though    each    species    keeps 

itself.    Naumann  gives  a  description  of  a  breeding- 

on    the    island    of    Sylt,   which,   at  the   lowest 

^computation,  accommodates  no  less  than  five  thousand 

of  Herring  Gulls  every  year.     *'  At  a  great  distance 

sand-hills,  tinged  with  green  caused  by  the  sparse 

fetation,  may  be  seen  covered  with  innumerable  small 

'finite  spots,  which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  prove  to  be 

Crnlls.   On  invading  their  territory  one  is  charmed  by  the 

^^onfidence  shown  by  these  lovely  creatures,  which,  dis- 

I>eT8ed  in  pairs  over  the  plain,  rise  from  their  nests  as 

'Oy.e  intruder  draws  near,  and  stand  by  their  eggs.    These 

^^^Mmitable  beings  remain  perfectly  quiet,  and,  showing 

x^ot  even  the  slightest  sign  of  curiosity,  aUow  the  visitor 

*^  approach,  almost  to  within  a  distance  of  fifteen  paces 

before  they  take  wing,  when  they  swoop  close  over  him, 

iiicreasing  in  number  with  every  step  he  takes.     The  air 

IS  filled  with  a  mighty  swarm  of  screaming  birds,  while  a 

k  glance   ahead  shows   hundreds  on  or  near  the  nests 

i         ^vaitmg   the    arrival    of   the    visitor  with    the    same 

i        nonchalance  J  until  their  turn  comes  to  take  wing." 
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The  rocky  breeding-places  of  the  far  North  only  diffe: 
in  one  respect  from  those  just  mentioned,  and  that  is  ii 
the  number  of  diflferent  species  which  nest  together  ii 
one  spot,  though  the  mass  of  birds  breeding  there  is  n( 
less  numerous.  On  the  mighty  precipices  of  the  island 
and  headlands  of  the  Arctic  seas,  the  following  specie; 
are  found  breeding  in  company : — Gulls,  Terns,  Petrels 
Guillemots,  Kazorbills,  Puffins,  Shearwaters,  Gannets 
Cormorants,  Eider  Ducks,  and  other  Sea-birds ;  beside; 
Sea  Eagles,  Peregine  Falcons,  &c.  Their  nests  are  place< 
on  rocky  pinnacles  and  ledges  in  natural  caves,  or  u 
holes  scratched  in  the  earth,  in  clefts  and  rifts  in  th< 
rocks,  or  in  other  suitable  situations.  The  breeding-place 
commence  just  above  where  the  line  of  breakers  surge 
against  the  tremendous  headlands,  which  rise  perpendi 
cularly  hundreds  of  feet  in  height  from  the  bosom  c 
the  ocean,  sometimes  even  over-hanging  it.  From  thi 
point  to  as  high  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  whole  face  c 
the  rock  is  covered  with  nests,  the  side  most  ehelterei 
from  the  prevailing  wind  being  the  one  selected.  Fron 
a  distance  these  rocky  walls  look  as  though  they  wer- 
covered  with  snow,  and,  on  nearer  approach,  have  all  th 
appearance  of  one  vast  bee-hive  surrounded  with  million 
of  living  creatures.  The  summit  of  the  rock  is  covere 
with  Gull's  nests ;  in  the  earthy  portion  of  the  cliffs  an 
amongst  the  loose  stones  the  Puffins  and  Little  Au^ 
excavate  their  holes ;  *  Guillemots  and  Bazorbills 
seen  amongst  the  crevices  in  the  rocks ;  while  the  shel 
and    ledges    are    occupied    by   Petrels,    Gannets, 

*  The  following  extract  from  Capt.  M'CIintock's  Arctic  voyage  in  the  * 
(page  130)  may  interest  the  reader : — "  The  Little  Auk  lays  its  tingle  egg  on 
bare  rock  far  within  a  crevice,  beyond  the  reach  of  fox,  Owl,  and  Burgoma 
Gull :  we  shot  two  hundred  while  on  shore ;  and,  by  moving  the  stones,  obtat 
several  dozens  of  their  eggs." — W.  J, 
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Connorants.     Thus  no  single  spot  remains  untenanted. 

The  mere  fall  of   a  stone  over  the    precipice    scares 

thonsands  upon  thousands  of  birds,  which  take  wing  with 

screams  so  powerful  as  to  drown  the  roaring  of  the  surf 

below.    The  confusion  of  voices  which  strikes  the  ear  is 

indescribable;  and  one  might  easily  imagine  the  rocky 

Iieadland  to  be  haunted  with  evil  spirits,  as  described  in 

tli€  words  of  Mephistopheles : — 

*'  Dost  hear  the  magic  voices  from  above, 
Close  around  us,  and  in  the  distance  too  ? 
They  whirl  along  the  rugged  mountain's  crest 
A  weird  chorus  of  spirit-harmony  I " 

lis  noise  increases — ^the  rushing,  roaring  confusion 
^f  forms  and  sounds — the  nearer  one  approaches  the 
^^^utre  of  the  colony.  All  the  senses  become,  at  last, 
*ii*ed  and  stupified;  the  ever-moving  mass  passes  and 
^^jKisses  before  the  eye,  and  the  continuous  whirring  of 
"thtouBands  of  rushing  wings  seems  so  great  as  to  render 
One  alike  powerless  to  distinguish  either  sound  or  colour ; 
*lxe  stench  alone  remains  but  too  clearly  impressed  upon 
the  nasal  organs. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  headland  of  Sviirtholt,  not 

*^  from  the  North  Cape.     I  had  already  heard  in  the 

^onth  of  Norway  that   the  Kittiwake   {Rissa  tridactyla) 

l>«d  there,  and  was  told  that  to  form  any  idea  of  their 

^^^cunense  numbers  it  was  necessary  to  scare  them  with 

*  cannon  shot.     My  good  friend,  the  captain  of  the  mail 

steamer,  on  board  which  I  was  travelhng,  kindly  acceding 

^  my  request,  passed  over  to  the  place  and  fired  the 

^^gic  shot  whose  thunder  was  to  arouse  the  breeding 

®^arm.    While  we  were  yet  a  mile  and  a  half  oflf  the 

^^aciland  we  saw  flocks  of  from  five  to  eight  hundred  of 

***^08e  Gulls  either  floating  on  the  water  or  flying  in  long 

3b 
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strings  to  their  place  of  assembly.    As  we  approached 
Sviirtholt,  however,  these  flocks  increased  in  nmnber  to 
an  amazing  extent.    The  promontory  now  began  to  show 
itself,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  a  wall  of 
rock  interspersed  with  numberless  rifts    and  caverns, 
tinted  white  and  gray  with  the  excreta  of  the  occupants, 
and  its  sides  and  summit  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky.     In  the  distance  this  wall  looked  gray, 
but,  on  examination  through  a  telescope,  proved  to  be 
dotted  over  with  innumerable  white  spots.     These  were 
the  Gulls,  or  rather,  chiefly,  their  heads.     There  they 
sat,  head  to  head,  above  and  below,  in  the  crevices,  on  the 
projecting  ledges  and  comers,  on  every  pinnacle  and  in 
every  rift,— nothing  but  dot  upon  dot,  bird  upon  bu-d,  as 
far  as  the  colony  reached.    Nearer  and  nearer  we  came  <a 
on,  out  of  the  darkest  clefts  these  white  heads  peered^ 
forth :  the  whole  rock  resembled  a  sheet  of  slate  coveredfl 
with  thousands  of  Uttle  white   specks;    it  seemed 
though  its  surface  was  decorated  with  chains,  rings,  bjh 
stars  of  white.     Our  ship,  though  scaring  but  a  smaUi 
portion  of  this  peaceful  community,  caused  a  terrific  ^ 
disturbance :  the  north  wind  howled,  the  raging  biUow""^ 
of  the  icy  ocean  dashed  wildly  into  mist  against  the  iroi 
bound  coast,  and  yet  the  screaming  of  the  birds  could  I: 
distinguished  far  above  the  roaring  of  the  surf  and  tb 
clanking  of  our  engines.     The  shot  was  fired ;  its  sulle 


boom  reverberated  from   rock  to  rock,   awakening 
indescribable  chorus  of  sounds,  as  though  all  the  spi 
of  the  nether  world  had  broken  loose  I     The  whole 
was  enveloped  as  with  a  thick  veil,  which  even  eclip 
the  view  to  seaward.    As  in  a  winter's  storm  thrashm 
through  the  air,  the  snow-charged  clouds,  hurled 
upon  the  other,  burst  into  flakes  and  sink  earthwards 
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there  seemed  to  fall  a  perfect  snow-storm  of  living  birds ; 
JbK>th  sky  and  headland  were  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
^^v^hirling  feathered  cloud,  of  which  the  little   steamer 
0^emed  the  centre:   this  cloud,  lowering  to  the  ocean, 
allowed  the  outline  of  Svartholt  to  become  visible  again, 
*^^hen  a  fresh  scene  struck  the  eye  of  the  spectator.     The 
sxdes  of  the  rock  appeared  as  much  covered  with  birds  as 
l>^fore,  while  thousands  kept  flying  to  and  fro ;  on  the 
sxir&ce  of  the  sea  it  seemed  as  though,  by  magic,  the 
l3iJlow8  had  broken  up  into  myriads  of  wavelets,  each 
glittering  with  white  foam,  and  yet  the  heaving  mass  of 
^^^"aters  itself  dispelled  the  illusion.     The  Uving  surges 
gently  rocked  their  numberless  children, — ^which,  fright- 
ened by  the  approach  of  man,  had  sought  shelter  on 
their  bosom, — as  a  loving  mother  dandles  the  babe  in  her 
Wins.    How  am  I  to  describe  the  exquisite  scene  ?     Can 
I  say  that  the  sea  had  interwoven  miUions  upon  millions 
^f  bright  pearls  in  her  dark  green  dress ;    or   shall  I 
^mpare  the  Gulls  to  stars,  and  the  sea  to  the  firmament 
^f  heaven  ?    I  know  not  what  to  say.     One  thing,  how- 
®^er,  is  certain ;  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  surpassingly 
*^autiful  in  my  life ;  and  all  the  other  passengers,  even 
*he  captain  himself,  agreed  that  one  must  have  beheld 
^nch  a  scene  with  one's  own  eyes  to  believe  it  possible. 
Wliile  we  all  stood  amazed,  giving  vent  to  loud  excla- 
^tions  of  wonder  and  pleasure,  the  ship  was  cutting  her 
^^y  apparently  through  the  swimming  and  flying  Gulls, 
^luch,  now  collecting  together,  returned  in  hundreds  to 
^eir  resting-place. 

Those  rocky  breeding  places  which  are  not  so  much 
^qnented  by  Gulls  are  none  the  less  grand  in  appear- 
^^ce  than  such  colonies  as  we  have  just  described, 
^^uring  the  same  journey  in  Norway  I  visited  the  Nyken, 
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three  bell-shaped  precipitous  rocks,  rising  sheer  from  the 
ocean  some  three  or  fonr  hundred  feet  above  its  surface : 
they  are  distant  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  mainland,  on  which  side  they  are  encircled  by  a  belt 
of  reefs.  I  found  the  following  species  breeding  here  at 
the  time  of  my  visit : — ^Puffins,  Guillemots,  Razorbills, 
but  few  Gulls,  and  not  many  Cormorants.  The  layer  of 
turf  with  which  these  rocks  were  clothed,  to  two-thirds 
of  their  height,  was  everywhere  so  perforated  with  holes 
that  a  clear  space  the  size  of  a  table  free  from  such 
excavations  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which 
lay  before  us  as  we  approached.  We  were  not  greeted 
with  any  piercing  screams,  but  were  gazed  at  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  eyes:  the  whole  rock  was  aUve;  from 
every  nook  and  crevice,  above  and  below,  in  front  and 
behind  us,  everywhere  where  one  turned  the  eye  birds 
were  to  be  seen  shuffling  and  crawling  out  of  their 
subterranean  retreats;  and  a  moment  later  the  island 
was  not  only  covered  by  thousands  of  white  specks,  but 
surrounded  also  by  an  immense  dark  cloud,  which,  as 
well  as  the  white  dots,  consisted  of  birds.  By  this  time 
the  Nyken  could  be  compared  to  nothing  else  than  a  giant 
bee-hive,  from  which  a  young  swarm  is  taking  its  departure. 
Every  rift  was  occupied :  on  the  sides,  close  around-  us, 
from  six  to  ten  paces  off,  there  they  sat, — in  pairs, 
by  tens,  by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands.  The  rock  was 
literally  covered  with  birds.  They  were  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides,  sitting,  squatting,  and  running:  here  was  a  fine 
opportunity  for  watching,  studying,  and  almost,  as  it 
were,  talking  with  them ;  they  departed  and  returned  in 
thousands  without  intermission.  One  could  not  make  out 
whence  they  came  or  whither  they  were  going,  although 
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one  could  see  that  the  direction  lay  up  and  down,  between 
the  sea  and  the  rock.     The  more  we  advanced  the  more 
their  numbers  increased.     The  waters  were  covered  with 
birds ;  and  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  we  looked  around  from  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  yet  we  could  neither  see  where  the 
hving  swarm  ended,  nor  observe  any  part  of  the   sea 
unoccupied  by  Fowl.    I  essayed  to  estimate  their  num- 
bers :  fixing  the  eye  on  a  small  square,  and  dividing  that 
again  into  four  others,  I  began  to  count.    By  this  means 
1  made  out  that  one  of  the  lesser  squares  contained  over 
two  hundred  birds,  which  thus  gave  about  a  thousand  for 
the  large  one.  I  could,  however,  have  placed  thousands  of 
these  squares  together,  and  yet  not  have  filled  the  space 
which  I  saw  covered  with  birds.    The  flapping,  whirring, 
ashing,  and  screaming  around  us,  was  such  as  to  make 
one  almost  giddy :  here  I  saw  and  understood  the  beauty 
^^d  charm  of  life  in  every  motion.     The  Razorbills, 
apparently  so  stifif,  did  not  remain  quiet  for  an  instant, 
*^^t  were  unceasingly  moving,  at  the  very  least  the  head 
^d  neck,  in  all  directions :  this  improved  their  appear- 
^ce  immensely,  for  it  gave  an  artistic  character  to  their 
^^tlines ;  they  constantly  bent  themselves  backwards  and 
^^ards,  as  though  scenting  or  on  the  look  out.     The 
^UflSxis  sat  quite  still,  but  for  their  extraordinary-looking 
^^ads,   which  were  in   perpetual   motion;    they  often 
-'^tiffled  to  and  fro  on  their  ledge  of  rock,  and  looked 


OBt    comical  when    peering    down    with    questioning 
^^^Xices  from  the  entrance  of  their  holes. 

Xt  gave  one  untold  pleasure  to  wander  among  these 

^^^illions  of  creatures.   I  was  sometimes  looked  upon  with 

^^"tonishment,   at    others    with    dread.     I  could    have 

*  V>agged"  hundreds,  but  did  not  shoot  any  on  the  first 
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day,  and  on  the  second  only  had  a  few  shots  where  tl 
were  thickest :  the  result  was  comparatively  small, 
I  only  picked  up  the  dead,  as  almost  all  the  wounc 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  sea,  where  we  lost  them, 
we  left  the  rock  the  midnight  sun  stood  large  and  a 
above  us,  gilding  the  pinnacles  with  his  rays;  and 
was  as  silent  as  with  us,  at  that  hour.  On  this  account 
paid  another  visit  the  next  morning,  to  see  if  the  sa 
had  altered  in  appearance;  sure  enough,  the  aspect 
affairs  was  totally  different.  The  birds  had  left  the  s 
and  were  seated  in  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands,  1 
above  tier,  on  the  rock,  which  resembled  a  gigantic  ni 
pin  dotted  from  top  to  bottom  with  white  specks.  Th 
were  the  birds  which  were  not  engaged  in  brooding,  s 
thus  represented  scarce  half  the  population.  I  firec 
shot,  which  created  a  marvellous  effect:  hundreds 
thousands  precipitated  themselves  at  once  into  the  oci 
beneath.  They  swarmed  around  us,  their  cries  resembl 
thunder :  the  Razorbills  calling,  '*  arr,  err,  querr,  qued] 
the  Puffins,  '*err,"  in  a  more  subdued  tone;  and 
Gulls  screaming  amain.  They  sat  about  us  in  thousa: 
and  thousands,  and  encircled  us  on  the  wing.  WJ 
they  dashed  down  to  the  sea  the  masses  were  so  thiol 
to  look  Uke  a  lean-to  roof  from  the  rock  to  the  water,  fly 
as  they  did  in  one  unbroken  line. 

We  spent  the  whole  day  on  the  island,  and  thus  had 
opportunity  of  observing  the  birds  at  different  sta 
times ;  for  instance,  iu  the  morning  and  aftemo€ 
singularly  enough  at  these  times  they  swarmed  for  ( 
hour  around  the  rock  in  one  dense  cloud;  the  rea8< 
however,  we  could  not  divine.  The  rest  of  the  day  a 
during  the  night  they  remained  quiet.  They  often  tc 
flight  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  then,  alight: 
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again,  sat  as  if  glued  to  the  spot.    A  Falcon,  however, 

virhich  had  its  eyrie  in  the  neighbourhood,  created  a 

great  disturbance  whenever  he  made  his   appearance, 

Bt^riking   such  terror   amongst  the    company  that  the 

jrock  was  denuded    in    an    instant   of  its   inhabitants, 

tJote  whole  taking  wing  in  a  vast  cloud  for  the  sea.     The 

Riizorbills  and  Puffins  dashed  down  head  first  under  the 

foaming  surge,  to  hide  themselves  more  eflfectually  from 

tlae  dreaded    enemy.      This    bird  had   so    scared  the 

cjommunity  that  even  Gulls  would  create  a  panic,  when 

their  flight  happened,  by  accident,  somewhat  to  resemble 

tliat  of  the  predatory  intruder.    It  was  self-evident  that 

the  active  robber  could  not  experience    the    sUghtest 

difficulty  in  obtaining  food  for  himself  and  his  young 

&cm  among  such  masses  as  these. 

Every  year  the  people  Uving  on  these  islands  take 

lixmdreds  of  thousands  of  eggs  and  young  from  the  nests, 

^thout  causing  any  apparent  diminution  of  the  feathered 

population.     In  such  places  as  these  Nature  seems  to 

^ave  opened  her  inexhaustible  treasures  to  the  hand  of 

^lian.    Every  year  80,000  Gull's-  and  20,000  Tem's-eggs 

^^  taken  from  the  breeding  places  on  the  island  of  Sylt : 

^ese  eggs  secure  to  the  Ucensed  gatherers  a  clear  profit 

^f  about  200  thalers  (J640)  per  annum.     The  harvesting 

^^  the  eggs  must,  however,  be  carried  out  systematically, 

^^^  too  great  greed  often  drives  the  birds  away  for  a 

^^^Bj  and  sometimes,  indeed,  altogether.   In  Norway  the 

y^eeding  birds  are  never  disturbed  by  shooting,  as  the 

^^^abitants  beUeve  it  to  be  unlucky  to  carry  a  gun  while 

^^Uecting  birds  and  eggs. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  birds,  which  have 
*^itlierto  been  living  out  at  sea,  begin  to  approach  their 
t^reedmg  places  in  flocks.     In  May  the  Razorbills  and 
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The  busy  hum  and  noise  of  the  birds  on  these  rocky 
nesting-places  only  reach  their  maximum  when  the 
yonng  are  hatched,  and  they  announce  their  hunger  to 
the  world  at  large, — a  hunger,  by  the  way,  peculiar  to 
themselves  in  its  intensity,  and  never  satiated.  As  they 
clamour  for  their  dues  the  whirl  of  sound  is  increased  by 
new  notes,  and  the  unceasing  rustle  of  the  parent  birds 
flying  to  and  fro  on  their  behalf.  These  have  to  work 
veiy  hard  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  food  for  their 
greedy  youngsters ;  but,  strive  as  they  may,  they  never 
succeed  in  silencing  the  young  screamers. 

As  soon  as  the  nestlings  are  able  to  fly,  and  even 
earlier  with  the  Guillqjnots,  a  new  page  is  opened  in  the 
Kfe  of  Bock-birds,  as  we  may  collectively  call  the  different 
species :  they  have  so  far  approached  maturity  as  to  be 
ready  to  exchange  their  airy  home  for  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.   This  change  of  residence  is  sudden,  and  not  unat- 
tended with  danger,  as  is  shown  by  the  anxious  shuffling 
of  the  parent  birds  to  and  fro,  when  the  time  approaches 
for  the  youngster  to  take  its  first  and  most  important 
flight  out  into  the  world, — its  real  entrance  into  life. 
With  one  desperate  spring  the  young  Guillemot  launches 
itself  from  the  giddy  height,  where  it  first  saw  the  light, 
into  the  sea  beneath :  if  the  start  miscarries  the  bird  is 
hurried  to  certain  destruction.     On  this  account  expe- 
rienced old  birds  take  great  care  that  the  irrevocable  step 
18  not  taken  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  rocks  below  are 
e^sed  to  view,  but  only  at  high  water.    Anxiously  they 
^^  after  the  youngster,  bound  on  its  perilous  voyage, 
^^  follow  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  to  the  billows, 
^^ix,  in  the  case  of  success,  receive  the  frightened 
estlixig  in  their  soft  embrace.     It  soon  returns  to  the 
^'^oc,  complaining  to  its  parents,  who  followed  it,  of 

3c 
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the  terrible  fiight  it  has  undergone  in  making  its  first 
acquaintance  with  its  new  home.  They  cahn  its  fears, 
however ;  and  the  httle  stranger  is  soon  reconciled  to  the 
ever-heaving  ocean,  its  subhme  and  bounteous  mother, 
learning  in  a  very  short  time  to  win  its  nourishment  at 
her  hand  through  its  own  exertions. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  the  young  birds  leave  the  rock, 
which  becomes  daily  more  and  more  deserted,  and,  late 
on  in  the  summer,  would  scarcely  lead  the  spectator  to 
beUeve  that  but  a  few  weeks  previous  it  had  been  tenanted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  happy  creatures,  who  first 
saw  Ught  on  its  rugged  ledges. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  such  myriads  of 
birds  as  are  assembled  together  at  these  breeding  places 
could  not  be  exceeded  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
yet,  if  we  accept  in  good  faith  the  accounts  given  by  eye- 
witnesses, the  breeding  colonies  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon. 
of  America  contain  numbers  far  surpassing  what  we  have 
already  described. 

Wilson  gives  the  following  description  of  the  breeding 
places  of  this  bird : — **  When  Passenger  Pigeons  have 
made  use  of  a  locaUty  for  any  length  of  time  it  a£Fordfi 
an  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  ground  is  covered  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches  with  their  dung;  all  grass  and 
scrub  is  destroyed;  the  surface  is  strewn  with  lar£^< 
branches,  which  have  given  way  under  the  weight  of  tli.^ 
masses  of  birds  which  roost  on  them ;  and  the  trees,  ov^ 
an  expanse  of  some  thousands  of  acres,  are  killed  si 
completely  as  if  girdled  by  the  woodman's  axe.  T 
traces  of  such  wholesale  devastation  remain  visible 
years  after,  and  no  plant  can  Uve  in  these  places, 
far  from  Shelbyville,  in  Kentucky,  some  years  ago,  th 
was  one  of  these  breeding  places,  covering  a 
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of  several  English  miles,  and  extending  through  the 

forest,  somewhat  over  forty  miles  in  length.     Over  the 

whole  of  this  tract  of  country  every  tree  v^as  loaded 

with  as  many  nests  as  the  branches  would  support.    As 

soon  as  the  young  were  nearly  full  grown,  and  about  to 

fly,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  side  arrived  in 

nmnerous  parties,  provided  vnth  waggons,  guns,  axes, 

tubs,  and  cooking  gear,  and,  besides  these,  with  beds 

and  household    furniture,  many  famihes    estabUshing 

themselves  for  some  days  in  the  woods.    I  was  told 

that  the  noise  in  the  forest  was  so  great  as  to  terrify 

their  horses;    and   that  you    could    only  make  your 

Jwighbour  hear  by  bawling  in  his  ear.     The  ground 

beneath    the    trees  was    covered  with    filth    of   every 

description,  limbs  of  trees,  broken  eggs  and  young  which 

bad  fallen  from  the  nests.     Troops  of  hogs  feasted  upon 

*he  flesh  of  these  unlucky  youngsters ;  Hawks,  Buzzards 

*^d  Eagles  were  to  be  seen  soaring  overhead  in  all 

Sections,  taking  young  birds  from  the  nest  without  let 

^^  hindrance.    From  a  height  of  twenty  feet  up  to  the 

^^Jy  topmost  branches  of  the  trees,  nothing  could  be  seen 

b^t  a  confused  mass  of  Pigeons,  and  the  fluttering  of 

**^eir  vmigs  resembled  the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  to 

^bich  was  added  the  crashing  of  the  trees  themselves, 

^^^  a  number  of  woodmen  were  actively  engaged  in  felling 

•^Ose  most  loaded  with  nests,  which  again  brought  down 

^^ters  with  them  in  their  fall.     In  this  manner  one  tree 

^flen  yielded  close  upon  two  hundred  young  Pigeons  as 

*^J^ge  as  the  old  birds,  and  loaded  with  fat.     On  a  single 

*^^e  there  were  sometimes  upwards  of  one  hundred  nests, 

^^ch  of  which,  however,  contained  only  one  young  one. 

'-t  ^as  dangerous  to  walk  about  amongst  these  millions 

^^    flying,   fluttering,    restless    Pigeons,    owing    to    the 
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oyer-weighted  limbs  of  trees  falling  suddenly  to  ti 
often  crushing  masses  of  Pigeons  in  their  fall; 
the  disagreeableness  of  having  one's  clothes  ] 
with  the  ordure  of  these  birds. 

'^  These    particulars  were    communicated  to 
persons  of  undoubted  veracity;    and  later  I  o 
myself  personally  that  their  accounts  were  w 
credence.     I  travelled  over  several  miles  of  t 
nursery,  and  found  every  tree  covered  with  the 
nests  of  these  Pigeons :   on  several  trees  I  coi 
less  than  ninety  on  each.     The  birds  had,  a 
informed,  quitted  the  locahty  for  another  place,  so 
or  eighty  miles  towards  Green  Kiver,  and  had  est 
themselves  in  quite  as  great  numbers  in  their  ne^ 
as  there  were  formerly  at  the  old  one.     The  n 
flocks  which  I  continually  observed  flying  in  that  d 
gave  a  certain  value  to  this  statement.    These  1: 
consumed  all  the  beech-mast  in  Kentucky,  and  ^ 
compelled  every  morning  to  fly  some  sixty 
Indiana  to  obtain  nourishment  for  themselves 
young.     Many  of  them  would  return  before 
though  the    main    body  generally  came   ba 
afternoon.     With  the  object  of  visiting  the  6! 
place  at  Shelbyville,  I  had  left  the  high  road 
a  Une  through  the  forest  in  the  direction  oi 
Coming  to  an  opening  by  the  side  of  a  creel 
Benson,  I  obtained  a  more  uninterrupted  v 
saw  a  sight  that  perfectly  astonished  me.    T 
flock  was  passing  overhead  in  one  continuor 
at  a  tremendous  pace :  it  was  several  rankf 
compact  that  I  could    assuredly  have    I 
several  birds  at  one  discharge,  had  the 
gim-shot.     Right  and  left,  before  and  be 
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the  eye  could  reach,  extended  this  immeasurable  and,  as 

it  appeared,  uniformly  dense  and  mighty  flock.     Out  of 

curiosity  I  sat  myself  down,  watch  in  hand,  to  time  the 

duration  of  this  spectacle.     It  was  half-past  1  p.  m.  when 

I  l)egan,  and  I  watched  the  flight  for  over  half  an  hour, 

diiring  which  time  it  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 

to  diminish  in  numbers  and  rapidity,  after  which  I  was 

foiced  to  pursue  my  journey,  so  as  to  reach  Frankfort 

l>efore  nightfall.     Towards  four  o'clock  I  passed  the 

riTer  Kentucky  at  that  place,  and  still  the  living  stream 

l^ept  passing  overhead,  while  it  seemed  as  broad  and 

compact  as  ever.    At  a  much  later  hour  the  flock  divided 

^^to  separate  strips ;  and  six  or  eight  minutes  later  these 

*gain  broke  up  into  lesser  bands:    they  all,  however, 

pursued  their  flight  in  the  same  direction.     It  was  past 

su  o'clock  before  the  whole  mass  had  disappeared.    The 

S^eat  breadth  of  the  flight  led  me  to  suppose  that  of  the 

weeding  place  to  be  somewhat  similar;  and,  in  truth, 

^veral  persons  whose  testimony  I  could  beUeve,  and  who 

h^ad  not  long  since  visited  the  colony,  assured  me  that  it 

^^8  several  English  miles  in  width. 

**  If,"  concludes  Wilson,  '*  I  only  estimate  the  breadth 
^f  this  flight  at  a  mile,  although  I  am  quite  positive  that 
^*  Was  more,  and  assume  that  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  a 
^tiile  a  minute,  I  then  obtain,  in  a  duration  of  four  hours, 
^  length  of  240  miles.  If  I  farther  calculate  three  birds 
^  every  square  yard,  one  with  another,  I  obtain  for  the 
^ixtdre  flock  a  total  of  2,230,272,000  Pigeons,— an  appa- 
^^^ixtly  incredible  number,  though,  in  reahty,  probably  far 
oelow  the  mark.  Let  us,  then,  assume  that  each  bird 
^ily  consumes  only  half  a  pint  of  beech-mast,  or  other 
grain,  we  have  a  total  consumption  of  17,424,000  bushels 
per  diem." 
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Such  immense  assemblages  of  birds  are  far  behind  i 
most  vivid  conception  of  our  imagination.  They  aflfo 
us,  however,  a  safe  explanation  of  the  origin  of  t 
Guano  Islands,  which,  at  the  present  time,  give  rise 
such  an  immense  trade,  and  employment  to  so  ma 
people,  as,  indeed,  they  will  continue  to  do  for  some  tii 
to  come.  The  importance  of  birds  in  the  case  of  the 
islands  is  proved  by  calculation:  the  early  breedi 
places  of  certain  Sea-birds  have  thus  proved  to  be  t 
richest  source  of  revenue  to  a  State.  It  is  well  kno^ 
that  guano  is  nothing  else  than  a  deposit,  during  ceni 
ries,  on  certain  islands,  of  the  excreta  of  Terns,  Gu] 
Scissor-billed  Terns,  Cormorants,  PeUcans,  and  otl 
Sea-fowl.  At  this  very  date,  the  yearly  quantity  coUed 
of  this  valuable  manure  exceeds  half  a  miUion  of  toi 
*^  This  commerce,  alone,  demands  a  larger  fleet  of  vess 
than  that  which,  in  the  previous  century,  carried  on  t 
communication  of  Spain  with  her  colonies."  From  tl 
description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  contemplation  of  su 
breeding  colonies  has  other  importance  than  bei 
regarded  as  a  marvel  of  bird-life,  showing  the  incredil 
numbers  of  birds  breeding  together  in  one  place : 
them  we  behold  the  rich  source  of  the  prosperity 
entire  nations,  and  can  only  thus  thoroughly  esteem  a. 
estimate  their  grandeur. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MIGRATION. 

"  And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-lit  night, 
Swifl  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

I  hear  the  beat 

Of  their  pinions  fleet. 

As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 

Tliey  seek  a  southern  lea. 

I  hear  the  cry 

Of  their  yoices  high 

Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 

But  their  forms  I  cannot  see." 

LONOFEIJiOW. 

I>ULL  days  come  with  autumn  on  this  earth  of  ours ; 

^^d  want  and  poverty  show  their  ghastly  heads  on  the 

appearance  of  winter;  yet  Nature  knows  well,  at  such 

'^iiUes,  how  to  support  her  children.     When  those  evil 

^ays  arrive,  in  which  house   and  home   are  desolate, 

'Uxonsands  of  Uving  creatures   sleep  the  long  sleep  of 

^eath,  after  they  have  deposited  the  seed  which  is  to 

perpetuate  their  species, — a  legacy  to  the  future,   an 

offering  to  mother  Nature :  some  seek  shelter  in  her  lap, 

and  others,  again,  wander  sad  and  sorrowful  around  the 

desert-home.    Birds,  alone,  are  fresh  and  joyous ; — yes, 

with  the  approach  of  autumn  time,  they  seem  endowed 

with  a  new  and  special  life. 

When  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  stubble,  most  of  our 
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feathered  summer  guests  prepare  for  their  usual  migra- 
tion. Before  they  leave,  though,  they  once  again  sing 
their  spring  ditties ;  once  more  revisit  their  accustomed 
haunts,  even  the  deserted  nest;  and  then  take  their 
departure  for  sunnier  cUmes.  Few  remain  where  they 
were  bom,  singing  rarely  and  softly  the  songs  they  sang 
in  spring.  By  far  the  greater  portion  emigrate  to  foreign 
lands,  whither  they  bear  their  own  sweet  music.  The 
song  of  the  Nightingale  passes  away  with  her ;  its  tones 
die  away  with  the  flowers  till  spring  comes  again, 
bringing  them  both  in  its  embrace. 

It  is  plain  that  such  departure  and  return  is  interesting 
to  man :  chained,  as  he  is,  to  this  earth,  it  is  clear  that 
where  experience  is  insufficient  the  power  of  the  imagin- 
ation must  intervene.  It  is  only  lately  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  the  results  of  reliable  observation,  though 
insufficient  after  all. 

The  migratory  movements  of  birds  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes ;  they  are  as  follows :  first,  a  regular  and 
definite  passage ;  secondly,  one  less  defined  and  regular 
in  its  character ;  and  thirdly,  one  which  is  very  arbitrary 
and  limited  in  its  extent.  The  causes  for  all  three  alike 
are  twofold :  dearth  of  food  in  their  native  home,  and 
the  irresistible  desire  to  migrate,  which  Nature  herself 
has  implanted  in  them. 

The  first  of  these  three  is  a  necessity  to  many  birds, 
and  is  the  result  of  an  inborn  restlessness  developed  at 
certain  seasons :  it  takes  a  definite  direction,  requires  no 
guide,  and  is  annual.  No  bird  of  passage  is  taught  this, 
nor  is  a  leader  necessary ;  if  the  bird  is  free,  love  for  its 
parents  or  its  partner  are  the  only  powers  which  can  in 
any  way  arrest  this  longing.  On  this  account  we  may 
regard  the  ^^  passage''  as  one  of  the  most  poetical  actions 
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of  a  bird's  life;  its  influence  is  so  great  as  often 
entirely  to  change  the  creature's  habits  of  life.  A  bird, 
while  under  this  secret  influence,  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
restlessness,  as  though  torn  by  two  conflicting  desires — 
the  wish  to  depart,  and  home  sickness.  To  us  the  '*  pas- 
sage" is,  in  many  respects,  still  a  wonder  and  a  riddle ; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  as  though  the  further  we  seek  to 
explain  it  the  darker  and  more  inexpUcable  it  remaius. 

The  second  class  of  migration  is  more  imperfect  in  its 

character  than  the  first.     It  has  no  fixed   season  or 

direction,  and  does  not  take  place  regularly  every  year, 

bnt  only  occasionally,  terminating  when  the  cause  is 

^moTed.     It   consists  of   abandoning    districts  where 

^eans  of  nourishment  are  failing,  and  seeking  others 

^here  food  is  plentiful;  the  object  fulfilled,  the  move- 

^^t   ceases;    and   not   unfrequently  the    immigrants 

attach  themselves  to  the  locaUty  and  breed  there. 

The  third  and  last  is  mostly  dependent  on  similar 

^^es.     It  is  a  migration  with  uncertain,  but  narrow 

*^^t3 :  a  short  flight  in  search  of  food,  or  some  more 

^^gible  spot  to  dwell  in  than  that  already  occupied.     It 

^ies  place  at  all  seasons,  is  the  result  of  accident,  and 

^^Urs  all  over  the  world.  It  may  not  inaptly  be  compared 

^  the  vagrant  Ufe  of  a  strolling  player. 

^Vhen  a  bird  breeds  one  year  in  one  place  and  one  in 
^^other,  as  does,  for  example,  the  Crossbill,  one  may 
^^^U  it,  to  use  an  expression  of  my  father's,  '*  leading  the 
*ife  of  a  gipsy ;  "*  and,  in  truth,  that  sort  of  existence  is 
■^^t  a  limited  kind  of  migration. 

*   The  reason  why  the  Crossbills  select  breeding  localities  in  this  irregular 

^*^**wier  is  a  matter  dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  kinds  of 

^^o^irisbment    Where  fir  cones  are  plentiful,  the  Common  Crossbill  is  found  in 

^onndanee,  and  but  few  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill ;  while  where  the  pine  is  common, 

^e  Panot  Crossbill  predominates.— IT.  J. 

3d 
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It  is  the  true  *'  passage  "  which  robs  us  of  our  field  and 
woodland  pets,  bringing  them  back  again  to  enliven  and 
populate  our  lakes,  ponds,  brooks,  and  meadows ;  those 
pretty  creatures,  whose  numerous  joys  and  sorrows  we 
share  with  them,  aUke  at  their  departure  and  return. 
The  number  of  birds  of  passage  is  very  great ;  we  may 
say  that  more  than  half  the  birds  of  Europe  are 
migratory.  Great  and  small,  birds  of  prey  and  songsters, 
water-,  marsh-  and  land-birds,  granivorous,  insectivorous 
and  carnivorous,  are  aUke  influenced  by  this  singular 
desire,  and  experience  the  same  necessity  to  quit  their 
impoverished  fatherland  before  it  is  thoroughly  denuded. 
Almost  every  family  of  European  birds  has  migrated  by 
the  winter,  the  birds  of  prey  following  their  weaker 
brethren. 

The  act  of  migration  stands,  in  a  certain  way,  connected 
with  the  business  of  breeding  and  the  moult ;  the  sooner 
the  first  is  finished  the  sooner  the  bird  takes  its  departure. 
Thus  the  *'  passage  "  of  birds  takes  place  under  conditions 
the  very  reverse  of  many  fish ;  take,  for  example,  the  her- 
ring ;  for  the  last  migrates  to  spawn,  while  the  first  do  so 
after  they  have  bred.  If  circumstances  cause  delay  in  breed- 
ing the  departure  takes  place  later  in  the  season.  Many 
species  remain  in  the  North  only  so  long  as  the  business 
of  breeding  requires ;  others  leave  unwillingly,  and  soon 
return.  Those  birds  which  leave  earUest  return  the 
latest ;  those  which  are  the  last  to  quit  come  back  the 
soonest.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  has,  however,^ 
nothing  to  do  with  what  we  have  just  stated,  at  least  noi^ 
always.  Many  birds  go  away  early,  and  yet  remain  in 
neighbouring  zone;  others,  again,  leave  us  later, 
seek  more  distant  lands.  The  seasons  of  the  '*  passaj 
of  most  birds  are  those  of  the  equinoxes. 
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The  line  of  migration  is  usually  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,   deviating    sometimes  to  the  westward    and 
sometimes  to  the  southward ;  the  line  of  flight  generally 
coincides  with  the  course  of  such  rivers,  streams,  woods 
and  valleys  as  take  a  similar  direction;  deep  gorges  in 
the  mountains,  especially  when  opening  into  a  still  larger 
valley,  are  much  frequented  by  migratory  flocks.     If  a 
river  or  valley  changes  its  direction  from  south-west  or 
xiorth-east,  it  is  followed  until  the  latter  direction  has 
deviated  about  ninety  degrees  from  the  earlier  line.    The 
I^asses,  no  matter  what  direction  they  take,  are  always 
sought,  if  they  form  a  break  through  a  range  of  moun- 
lying  directly  across  the  line  of  flight.     Tschudi 
;,  that  in  Switzerland  those  roads  which  occupy  the 
deepest  passes  are  always  used  by  birds  of  passage ;  the 
^^ine  may  be    asserted  of   the  Pyrenees.     The  great 
'■^'Qxaber  of  these  breaks  in  the  mountains  will  not  allow 
^^^   our  enumerating  them  here ;  the  routes  over  the  flat 
^^^Vintry  may  be  easier  named,  though  a  glance  at  the 
'^p,  and  a  reference  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  will, 
itself,  be  sufficient.     In  Germany,  of  all  rivers  the 
ine  is  one  whose  valley  is  the  main  track  followed 
"y    these  feathered  armies;   after  the  Ehine  come  the 
^Boiube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder;  all  other  rivers  and 
"I'ooks    are,    however,    more    or    less    frequented    by 
rating  flocks;  in  France,  the  valleys  of  the  Ehone 
the    Garonne ;    in   Spain,   the    Guadalquiver  and 
Onadiana;  in  Eussia,  the  Vistula,  Dnieper,  Don,  and, 
aloove  all,  the  Volga ;  in  North-eastern  Africa,  the  Nile  ; 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;   in  the 
rest  of   Asia,    those    larger   rivers,   which  run  north 
Bjnd   south ;    in  North  America,   the   rivers   Connecti- 
cut, Hudson,  Delaware,  Susqueliannah,  and  the  mighty 
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Mississippi,  are,  one  and  all,  the  highways  of  birds  of 
passage. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ^^ passage"  takes  place  at 
any  fixed  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  birds 
travel  both  by  night  and  by  day.  In  general,  one  may  say 
that  those  whose  journey  is  least  subject  to  interruption 
or  attack,  or  those  who  are  protected  by  their  numbers 
or  rapidity  of  flight,  travel  by  day ;  while  others  proceed 
by  night,  in  company  with  nocturnal  birds.  All  the  weaker 
diurnal  emigrants  make  use  of  every  wood  and  coppice  as 
shelter,  while  the  stronger  fly  very  high. 

Some  species  migrate  singly,  some  in  pairs,  others  in 
flocks.  After  breeding  time,  and  long  before  their 
departure,  the  different  broods  unite  in  bands,  which 
gradually  merge  together  into  larger  flocks.  These  for 
the  most  part  remain  united  during  the  whole  voyage, 
separating  on  their  return  in  hke  manner  as  they  pre- 
viously collected.  With  some  species  the  sexes  migrate 
separately :  the  females  first,  the  males  later,  at  the 
departure,  and  vice  versa  on  their  return ;  this  makes  it 
seem  surprising  how  the  different  pairs  get  reunited 
again. 

Not  one  of  our  birds  of  passage  ever  breeds  in  foreign 
lands  :*  they  scarcely  ever  sing  there ;  and  when  they  do 
it  is  only  shortly  before  their  departure,  when  preparing 
to  return  homewards.  Many  moult  abroad,  however,  an 
operation  which  demands  an  extra  amount  of  nourish- 
ment, such  as  they  find  in  the  richer  pastures  of  their 

•  This  is  scarcely  correct.  In  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser's  exhaustive  work  on 
the  'Birds  of  Europe'  (Part  4),  circumstantial  evidence  is  given  as  to  the  breeding 
of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  in  Southern  Africa  during  its  winter  migration.  Mr. 
Sharpe  tells  us  that  he  has  young  birds  in  his  collection  from  this  locality ;  and  he 
further  informs  us  that  the  Quail  and  other  birds  also  breed  in  their  winter 
haunts. — IT.  J* 
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exile,  and  where  they  contrive  to  make  themselves  happy 
/or  the  time,  though  a  foreign  soil  can  never  replace  to 
them  their  native  land.     The  bird  wanders  about  every- 
where, though  to  it  **  there  is  no  place  Uke  home." 

An  inexplicable  longing,  and  to  us  an  incomprehen- 
sible presentiment  of  coming  events,  drives  the  bird  from 
VLB  before  dearth  is  in  any  way  apparent,  or  food  begins  to 
fail  at  home.  This  presentiment  is  not,  however,  as  our  old 
I>xeceptor  Naumann  imagines,  limited  to  a  twenty-four  or 
*iiirty-six  hours'  vista  into  futurity,  but  shows  itself  much 

Birds,  without  having  experienced  any  deficiency 
food,  or  felt  the  effects  of  cold,  are  already  preparing 
their  journey.    It  is  just  previous  to  taking  their 
^^parture  that  they  are  in  the  finest  condition;  many, 
:e  the  Quail,  are  so  plump  that  the  skin  will  burst  by 
jon  of  the  immense  layers  of  fat  underneath,  if  the 
*^ii^d  is  shot  or  falls  on  the  hard  ground.     '*  Many,"  says 
father, — '* for  example:  Ospreys,  Short-eared  Owls, 
lers,    Cuckoos,    Shrikes,    Woodcocks,    Snipes,    and 
Terent  Sandpipers, — are,  at  this  season,  coated  with 
',  and  yet  they  migrate."  If  want  of  nourishment  is  the 
Lse  of  migration,  birds  must  have  already  suffered  from 
'T^'Uxiger,  and  in  some  degree  have  wasted  away ;  but  this 
Xiot  at  all  the  case ;  for  though  all  birds  are  not  as  fat 
'evious  to  quitting  us  as  those  just  mentioned,  still  we 
^o    not  meet  with  any  emaciated  specimens  before  the 
I>a88age."     Thus,  actual  want  cannot  be  the  reason  for 
^^^ctudering,  but  rather  the  presentiment  of  dearth  in 
Introspective.     Cage-birds,  though  well  fed  and  kept  per- 
fectly warm,  are  seized  with  the  same  longing  as  their 
"^^d  relations  when  the   season  for  departure    comes 
Tound.  As  long  as  the  "passage"  lasts,  so  long  are  they 
lestless  in  their  cages,  fluttering  uneasily  all  night  long, 
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as  though  they  had  only  just  been  confined ;  they  sleep 
little,  sing  seldom,  but  call  uninterruptedly.  Birds  that 
have  been  caught  when  full  grown,  as  well  as  those 
raised  from  the  nest,  are  aUke  affected  in  this  manner ; 
it  matters  not  whether  they  be  shut  up  in  the  smallest  of 
cages  or  the  largest  aviary.  Those  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  nest  can  know  nothing  of  winter  and  its 
hardships ;  nothing  of  foreign  lands  and  their  sunny 
skies :  they  only  know  and  love  their  master  or  mistress ; 
and  yet  they  long  to  wander  with  their  companions! 
As  soon  as  the  season  for  migration  has  passed  they 
become  quiet  again ;  and  when  the  time  for  the  return 
•approaches  they  again  become  restless.  We  cannot 
explain  these  facts  otherwise  than  that  the  bird  obeys  a 
hidden  impulse  and  secret  presentiment :  it  is  true  this 
cannot  be  called  an  explanation,  but  yet  it  is  at  all 
events  not  contrary  to  such  evidence  as  we  at  present 
possess.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this 
impulse  and  presentiment  are  not,  necessarily,  always 
correct.  It  is  more  probable  that  birds  of  passage  are 
guided  in  their  journey,  north  or  south,  by  an  exqui- 
site sensibiHty,  on  their  part,  to  the  gradations  of  heat 
and  cold,  influences  which  we  cannot  feel  to  the  same 
extent,  than  that  they  are,  in  this  case,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  ''Providence,''  and  for  this  reason: 
— we  have  repeatedly  observed  that  birds  of  passage 
are  sometimes  grossly  mistaken  with  regard  to  selecting 
the  propitious  moment  for  their  return,  and  suffer  in 
consequence.  They  sometimes  reach  home  in  the  spring, 
while  Nature  still  feels  the  chill  embrace  of  winter; 
and  seeking  nourishment,  find  none.  Thus  many  die  of 
starvation.  They  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  retrace 
their  flight, — hope  against  hope, — and  perish  !     Such — 
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as  we  are  informed  by  Count  Wodzicki,  one  of  our  closest 
observers — ^was  the  case  in  the  spring  of  1855  : — 

**  The  heavy  and  continuous  autumnal  rains  produced 

a  flood  like  the  deluge  of  old,  laying  all  the  lowlands 

completely  under  water.    Winter  followed,  and  a  terribly 

severe  one,  too ;  for  from  the  15th  of  November  to  the 

1 8t  of  April  snow  fell  in  great  quantities ;  and  in  February, 

in  GaHcia,  we  had  24°  of  frost.     On  the  27th  of  that 

month  a  few  Peewits  appeared,  the  thermometer  showing 

24**  of  cold :  they  flew  round  and  round  such  sheets  of  ice 

^s  were  not  covered  with  snow  for   several  days,   but 

sliowed  no  signs  of  retracing  their  steps ;  until  at  length 

tliey  all  died  of  hunger.     I  have  noticed  that  these 

I^ioneers   rarely  oflFer  to  return,  and  seem  condemned, 

^s  it  were,  to  die  of  want.    On  the  8th  of  March  large 

fl^ocks  of  these  birds  were  to  be  seen,  though  the  thermo- 

"^^^^eter  stood  at  8°,  and  fresh  snow  had  fallen.     Many  of 

"^liese  either  withdrew  again  altogether,  or  dispersed  in 

*^e  neighbourhood;   some  few  pairs  remained  till  the 

^Oth  of  March,  on  which  day  the  main  body  arrived.     It 

to  me  incomprehensible  upon  what  these  birds  fed,  or 

lere  they  sought  refuge  from  the  frost,  for  the  snow  laid 

_^ll  the  29th  of  March,  and  the  temperature  varied  from 

to  4°  of  frost." 

I  have  still  a  Hvely  recollection  of  the  sad  spring  of 

,  when  we  were  visited  in  my  home,  on  the  night  of 

e  7th  and  8th  of  April,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 

on  the  ground  for  ten  days.     Many  of  our  pretty 

^x>.s€ct-feeding  birds  had  already  arrived,  and  were  thus 

deprived  of  nourishment.     These  poor  little  creatures 

X^erished  by  dozens ;  their  corpses  lying  in  every  direction. 

Tliis  was  a  cruel  time  both  for  birds  and  human  beings, 

causing  us,  in  these  few  days,  a  loss  of  warblers,  which 
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was  felt  for  many  years  after.  Fortunately,  both  for 
birds  and  ourselves,  such  cases  are  quite  exceptional; 
birds  of  passage  are  rarely  mistaken  in  selecting  the  time 
of  their  arrival.  When  they  leave  us  slowly  in  the 
autumn,  lingering  on  the  road  and  singing,  we  may 
almost  safely  predict  an  open  winter ;  if  they  return  in 
spring  quickly,  and  in  large  flocks,  one  may  count  on  fine 
weather,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  arrive  in  small 
bands,  or  singly  and  slowly,  stopping  on  the  road,  and 
not  immediately  commencing  to  build,  cold  or  wet  may 
be  expected.  Thus,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  the 
Brambling  {Fringilla  montifringilla)  remained  with  us  till 
May ;  our  native  birds  were  very  loth  to  build,  and  some, 
indeed,  did  not  do  so  at  all:  unfortunately  both  years 
justified  their  precaution.  In  mild  winters  some  of  our 
birds  of  passage,  which  are  usually  very  regular  in  taking 
their  departure,  remain  with  us. 

Many  other  things  would  be  much  more  inexpUcable  in 
our  eyes  than  they  really  are  did  we  ignore  this  presenti- 
ment, and  attribute  the  cause  of  migration  solely  to  the 
absence  of  necessary  food ;  in  which  case  we  must  neces- 
sarily assume  that  the  journey  is  not  prosecuted  farther 
than  is  requisite  to  find  sufficient  nutriment;  and  yet 
this  is  not  the  fact:  migration  proper  is  distinguished 
from  the  partial  wanderings,  before  mentioned,  by  this 
very  circumstance.  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  mean  to 
assert  that  we  have  explained  the  cause  of  migration  by 
the  acceptation  of  the  theory  of  presentiment,  when  we 
see  the  Pin-tail  Duck  in  ll''  North  latitude  moyiiig 
still  further  to  the  southward,  a  bird  which  only  breeds 
freely  in  70**,  and  which  could  exist  comfortably  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  does,  indeed,  pass  the  winter  there  i 
large  flocks.     The  correctness  of  this  special  theo: 
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cannot  be  taken  as  proved,  when  we  see  our  Swallows 
passing  three  or  four,  or  perhaps  more,  foreign  species  on 
their  road,  while  the  latter  remain  in  their  homes  both 
winter  and  summer.     I  do  not  say  that  this  supposition 
solves  the  riddle  which  gives  to  us  the  Quail,  Corncrake, 
Water  Rail,  and  others,  while  at  the  same  time  we  sud- 
denly see  them  appear  before  us  in  the  primaeval  forests 
of  Central  Africa,  while  I  and  others  have  found  Quails 
^wintering  on  the  cold  table-lands  of  Central  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Nubia,  besides  Water 
ils  and  Crakes,  which  are  to  be  found  on  nearly  all 
lakes  of  Lower  Egypt.     One  thing  our  theory  does 
ve,  however,  that  it  is  not  want  of  food  which  compels 
to  leave  us  and  fly  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  stubble  still  bedecks  our  fields ;  the  trees  are  yet 
n,  and  the  cheery  chorus  of  frogs  still  treats  us  to 
sociable  concert;   the  sun's  rays  are  yet  warm,  and 
e  nights  mild :  but  for  all  this  the  journey  is  begun. 
e  Swift  has  reared  her  brood,  and  taught  them  to 
r  for  themselves ;  the  young  are  as  active  and  lively 
she  is,  and  the  whole  party  now  prepare  to  start  for 
ireign  lands.     On  the  1st  of  August  they  leave  us,  and 
*^^8ten  to  Central  Africa,  as  though  it  was  their  veritable 
*^ome, — oh,  that  they  did  not  quit  us  before  May !    Their 
Journey  is  accomplished  in  an  extraordinary  short  space 
time :  by  the  5th  of  August  I  have  seen  them  arrive  in 
um,  IS""  North  latitude.     They  are  singular  crea- 
tixtres  as  regards  their  migrating.    Ever  punctual,  they 
Xeave  the  whole  of  Spain  at  the  same  time  as  they 
forsake    Germany ;     yet,    curiously    enough,    they   are 
Btill  to  be  found  on  the  Dovrefjeld,  in  Norway,  their 
northernmost  limit,  as  late   as  the    end    of   August; 
wid   they   may    also    be    seen    somewhat   later    with 

3e 
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US,  coming  from  thence  on  their  way  south.  They  may 
be  observed  circling  round  the  cathedral  of  Malaga  as  late 
as  the  end  of  October.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Genii  as  late  as  the  18th  of  November. 
Whether  they  had  not  yet  started  on  their  outward- 
bound  journey,  or  whether  they  had  again  returned  there 
from  Africa,  I  cannot  say. 

Such  a  return,  which  we  might  style  a  visit  to  Europe, 
appears  to  me  not  improbable,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
these  birds  in  Egypt  during  the  winter,  as  well  as  in 
most  parts  of  Central  and  Western  Africa. 

After  the  Swift  follow  the  Sedge  Warbler,  the  Cuckoo, 
the  Roller,  and  the  Golden  Oriole;   next,  the  Garden 
Warbler,  Blue-throated  Warbler,  Shrike,  Egret,  Squacco 
Heron,    Purple    Heron,    Little    Bittern,    Quail,    Great 
Snipe,  and  others.     In  the  first  fortnight  of  Septem- 
ber, Nightingales,  Whitethroats,  Flycatchers,  Bedstarts, 
Willow  Wrens,  Turtle  Doves,  many  of  the  ScolopacidcPf 
Terns,   Gulls,   and  Ducks,   take  leave   of  us.     During 
the  last  half  of  the  same  month  we  lose  many  birds  of 
prey,  as  well  as  our  little  favourites  the  Swallow,  Black- 
cap,  Lesser  Whitethroat,   Tree  Pipit,   Golden    Plover, 
common  Bittern,  several  Ducks,   and  the   Grebes.    In 
October  the  following   species  vanish    from    Germany 
altogether : — the  Buzzard,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Meadow  Pipit,*  " 
Water   Wagtail,    Robin,    Black    Redstart,    Lark,    Song  ^ 
Thrush,  Redwing,  Blackbird,  Great  Tit,  Blue  Tit,  the  ^ 
female  Chafl&nch,  Goldcrests,  Ring  and   Stock  Doves, ^ 
Peewit,  Snipe,  Rails,  Moorhen,  and  Geese.    In  NovembeoE 
all  the  remaining  birds  of  passage  leave  us ;  in  October*  ra 
however,  some  of  the  northern  birds  come  to  us,  fillinj 
the  places  of  our  absentees.     To  the  last  mention< 
Germany  and  Central  Europe  answer  the  same  purpon 
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as  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  and  Spain,  do  to  our 
iiative  birds,  or  as  Tropical  Africa  does  to  the  migratory 
birds  of  the  countries  just  named,  and  our  home  insecti- 
vorous species.     Many  birds  wintering  with  us,  though 
belonging  to  the  same  species,  are  not  the  same  indivi- 
duals which  passed  the  summer  amongst  us,  as  might,  at 
fixst  sight,  be  supposed,  but  have  been  bred  in  the  far 
^North,  and  on  this  account  find  our  chmate  suitable  for 
a^  winter  residence.     Thus  in  October  we  are  visited  by 
«^  number  of  Great  Tits,  Goldcrests,  Ducks,  Rough-legged 
^^ixazards.  Merlins,  Snipes,  Water  Pipits,  Gulls,  &c.,  from 
north,  which  remain  with  us  through  the  winter; 
e  Thrushes,  Ring  Ouzels,  Golden  Plovers,  Peewits, 
others  which  arrive  from  the  north  at  the  same  time, 
further  south.    At  this  period  of  the  year  the  sea- 
,  and  all  our  larger  lakes  and  rivers,  are  teeming  with 
s.     Many  of  the  northern  wanderers  stop  for  months 
the  road,  if  they  find  locaHties  to  suit  them.     In 
-^o^ember,  besides  the  above  named,  other  guests  arrive, 
for  example,  the  Sea  Eagle,  Bean  Goose,  Rook,  and 
^ckdaw,  and  these  are  often  found  migrating  as  late  as 
e  camber. 
Among  our  regular  winter  residents  we  may  reckon  the 
owing: — ^Eagles,   Buzzards    (principally  the    rough- 
Sg^d  species).  Goshawks,  male  Sparrow  Hawks,  Eagle 
Is,  Long-eared  Owls,  Ravens,  Hooded  Crows,  Rooks, 
.wfinches,    Greenfinches,    BrambUngs,     Chafl&nches, 
ets,    Redpoles,    Siskins,    Goldfinches,    Goldcrests, 
ice,   Thrushes,   Dippers,  Water  Pipits,   and  Dab- 
^Ixicks ;  many  of  these,  however,  are  bred  in  the  north. 
I^lie  period  at  which  migration  may  be  said  to  be  at  a 
Bi»jid-8till  lasts  but  a  few  weeks,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
February  the  immigrants  have   started  on  the  return- 
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journey,  though  they  leave  but  slowly  at  first.  The 
"passage"  is  at  its  height  at  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  lasts  into  May,  when  those  which  left  us  the  earliest, 
return,  thus  terminating  the  migration  which  they  had 
begun;  for  the  spring  ''flight"  is  the  reverse  of  the 
autumn  one  in  all  its  details. 

Birds  wander  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  return 
from  the  same  direction.  Their  winter  quarters  are 
widely  dispersed,  embracing  even  entire  countries,  the 
ultimate  resting-places  of  many  species,  however,  still 
remain  a  riddle ;  thus,  as  yet,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
determine  where  our  pretty  Swallows  hibernate. 

It  is  true  that  the  common  Swallow  and  House  Martin 
have  been  met  with  in  almost  all  parts  of  Southern  and 
Western  Africa,  though  as  far  as  I  know  their  true  winter 
residence  has  not  yet  really  been  discovered.  We  learn  from 
trustworthy  naturahsts  that  the  first-named  species  appears 
every  winter  in  India,  remaining  there  until  the  spring, 
and  that  the  Martin  also  is  occasionally  found  there  a 
the  same  season :  it  is  very  doubtful,  however,  that  the 


two  species  should  have  migrated  from  Europe  to  India,  bu 
much  more  probable  that  they  come  from  Northern  Asia 
My  observations  in  North-eastern  Africa  have  led  me 
consider  the  winter  residents  of  the  Nile  countries  a 
being  almost  all  natives  of  Eastern  Europe  and  NortbH 
western  Asia ;   other  experiences,  gathered  in  Spain, 
which  entirely  coincide  with  the  former,  lead  me 
beUeve  that  birds  of  passage  do  not  converge  from 
sides  to  one  place,  but  rather  the  different  migratio: 
form  columns,  each  pursuing  a  course  parallel  to  the  re 
Thus  it  would  result  that  all  Old  World  birds  of  pasi 
would  fiy  to  countries  lying  in  a  south-westerly  dizecti< 
from  their  home,  and  consequently  those  bred  in  the 
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would  fly  more  towards  the  eastern  portions  of  Africa  and 
iJurope  or  Western  Asia.    Again,  the  natives  of  the  west 
would  draw  more  to  the  western  portions  of  the  two  first- 
named  continents.    Possibly,  and  indeed  probably,  this 
diirection  coincides  well  with  the  climatic  changes  of  Asia 
Africa.    While  the  weather  here  in  the  winter  season 
mild  and  warm,  in  the  high-lying  portions  of  Eastern 
a,  even  in  the  south,  it  is   exceptionally  cold  and 
Severe,  and  in  summer  it  is  the  reverse,  very  hot. 

To  explain  myself  more  clearly,  I  will  here  enumerate, 
^s  far  as  I  am  able,  those  winter  residents  in  southern 
^^OTxntries  which  are  natives  of  our  own  home,  giving 
cipally  the  results  of  my  own  experience. 
The  following  birds  winter  in  Spain:  the  Osprey, 
,  Kite,  Hobby,  Peregrine,  Goshawk,  Sparrow- 
,  Marsh  and  Hen  Harriers,  Kook,  Chaffinch,  Linnet, 
Bunting,  Reed  Bunting,  Sky  Lark,  Wood  Lark, 
ow  Pipit,  White  Wagtail  and  Yellow  Wagtail, 
,  Black  Bedstart,  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush,  Redwing, 
-^^lissel  Thrush,  Ring  Ouzel,  Starling,  Whinchat,  Hedge 
I>arrow,  Alpine  Accentor,  the  two  Goldcrests,  Wood 
igeon,  Stock  Dove,  both  Quails,  Golden  Plover  and 
^^tiliers  of  the  same  family.  Peewit,  Herons,  Woodcock, 
ipe,  several  Sandpipers,  Rails,  Spotted  Crake,  Coots, 
few  Gulls  and  Terns,  the  Bean  Goose,  Swan, 
igeon,  Pintail  Duck,  Teal,  Garganey,  Gad  wall, 
Slioveller,  Shieldrake,  Ferruginous  Duck,  Common 
Scoter,  Velvet  Scoter,  Mergansers,  Divers,  Grebes,  Cor- 
xnorants,  and  others.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  some  few  additional  species  may  be  met  with. 
The  winter  visitants  of  the  following  countries,  namely, 
tlie  south  of  France,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  European  Turkey,  and  the  districts  bordering 
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on  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  much  the  same,  on  which 
account  I  need  not  enter  into  a  more  detailed  description 
of  them. 

In  those  countries  of  Northern  Africa  lying  between 
37"*  and  24°  N.  latitude,  among  which  we  may  include 
Egypt,  most  of  the  birds  just  mentioned  are  to  be  found 
during  the  winter  season;  besides  which  the  following 
also  hibernate  there :  the  Imperial  Eagle,  Spotted  Eagle, 
Short-toed  Eagle,  Merlin,  Pallid  Harrier  (C  pallidus). 
Swift,  Hoopoe,  Flycatcher,  Woodchat  Shrike,  Crested 
Lark,  Tawny  Pipit,  several  Wagtails,  Redstart,  Blue- 
throated  Warbler,  Stonechat,  Sedge  and  other  Warblers, 
Turtle  Doves,  Plovers,  Coursers,  all  the  Herons,  Jack 
Snipe,  and  all  water-fowl  which  really  migrate. 

The  birds  named  in  the  Ust  I  am  about  to  give  migrate 
as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  a  portion  of  them  probably 
pass  the  equator:  the  Booted  Eagle,  Kestrel,  Lesser 
Kestrel,  Red-footed  Falcon,  Short-eared  Owl,  Scops-e 
Owl,  Goatsucker,  Swift,  diflferent  Swallows,  Bee-eaters 
the  Cuckoo,  Oriole,  Rollers,  Flycatchers,  Shrikes, 
and  Tawny  Pipits,  Water  Wagtails,  the  Nightingale. 
Thrush  Nightingale,  Stonechat,  Whitethroat,  Melodiona 
Warbler,  Quail,  Crane,  Stork,  Night  Heron,  Curlew,  Co; 
Crake,  and  several  others  which,  perhaps,  only  readd-s^ISi 
there  by  accident.  The  winter  residence  of  the  Gnckooc=id3, 
Golden  Oriole,  and  some  of  the  Warblers,  are  also  as  y€^3i^3t 
unknown.  That  certain  birds  of  passage  pass  the 
is  a  fact  which  we  have  been  able  to  establish,  since 
have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tt 
different  species  of  that  class  which  are  found  in  Sou 
Africa. 

After  reading  such  undeniable  evidence  on  the  subj 
of  migration,  the  question  rises  to  our  lips,  and 
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mumtnrally,  Why  do  many  of  our  birds  of  passage  travel 
so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  glowing  continent  of  Africa  ? 
That  they  find  food,  and  to  spare,  much  more  to  the 
Diorthward  is  certain,  and  yet  still  they  persist  in  con- 
tinning  their  journey  hundreds  of  miles  further.     What 
i^  it  that  they  seek,  when  they  can  find  what  is  necessary 
much  nearer  home  ?   To  these  questions  we  can  for  the 

give  no  satisfactory  answers. 
TVe  have,  however,  learnt  something  more  of  the  way 
which  birds  travel.      The  next  thing  we  have  to 
aonine  is  the  manner  in  which  they  assemble  previous 
starting  on  their  voyage.      Who  among  us  has  not 
Swallows  before  their  departure,  when  gradually 
^^c>llecting  together  they  at  length  form  numerous  flocks 
settle  in  the  morning,  or  towards  evening,  on  the 
of  the  old  church?    For  hours  they  keep  circling 
all  the  houses  in  the  village  where  they  have  bred 
l)een  reared,  as  though  taking  a  final  look  round  and 
*^idding  adieu  to  the  old  haunts ;  another  meeting  is  next 
*^^ld,  after  which  one  and  all  seek  a  new  roosting-place, 
some  large  pond  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds  and  buU- 
es,  where  they  "  camp  out,"  as  though  they  had  already 
^^arted  on  their  journey.     Our  other  feathered  penates, 
*lie  Storks,  also  congregate  together  before  leaving.     The 
^^^idividual  members  of  this  assemblage  come  for  miles 
^OTuid  to  the  same  spot,  where,  after  having  apparently 
l^eld  council,  they  each  return  to  their  several  homes; 
tiliis  is  repeated  several  times,  until  one  fine  day  the 
"Wliole    body  take    their    final   departure,   inviting    the 
laggards  to  join  them    as    they  pass    by.      Starlings 
conduct  themselves  in  a  very  singular  maimer,  they 
vanish  regularly  with  their  young  soon  after  the  nesting- 
season,  from  the  places  where  they  have  bred,  for  the 


I  at  night  in  the  reed-beds.    For  weeks  together 

Starling  is  to  be  seen  in  front  of  its  breeding-box 
in  the  beginning  of  September  each  pair  returns 
old  home,  singing  as  in  spring,  creeping  in  and  on 
sleeping  there,  while  the  yonng,  who  haye  monll 
the  meantime,  still  keep  in  flocks.  In  the  mid 
October  these  flocks  are  again  joined  by  the  old 
when  the  whole  mass  take  their  departure. 

During  the  '' passage"  these  migrating  bands  fl 
keep  together:   this  may  often  be  remarked  ev* 
ji  Germany,  but  it  is  still  more  striking  in  the  Sont 

jj  on  the  great  main  routes  of  migration  scarcely 

;|  passes  without  large  flocks  being  seen  pursuing 

f  jDumey.  These  companies  afibrd  an  interesting  spec 

p]  Many  birds  preserve  such  strict  order  during  their 

as  to  be  worthy  of  imitation :  while  on  the  wing 
generally  form  their  masses  into  the  shape  of  the 
p  y,  one  member  of  the  community  taking  the  leac 

the  remainder  following  in  such  order  as  not  to  Ic 
broken  space  in  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  thong! 
length  of  either  line  is  continually  changed.  Inas 
as  it  is  evident  that  this  wedge-like  disposition  of 
\  forces  is  only  adopted  so  as  to  facilitate  their  pa 

n 1-   J.1- _    ^1^ \^ -^^ 11.1-.     11. J n ^- 
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Wild  Geese,  Wild  Ducks,  Cranes,  and  others,  during 
their  journey ;  if,  however,  their  numbers  are  not  exces- 
sive, they  then  often  fly  in  a  straight  line. 

All  large  birds  do  not  assume  a  definite  form  or  figure 
their  migratory  flight.     Storks,  whose  flight  is  excep- 
tionally beautiful,  break  the  monotony  of  the  journey  by 
<iifferent  changes.   After  flying  together  for  several  miles, 
I>erhaps,  they  all  of  a  sudden,  one  and  all,  commence  one 
those  splendid  aerial  ballets  which  show  their  masterly 
on  the  wing.    They  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of 
ir  purpose  amid  this  recreation,  but  manage  with  each 
s^'O.ocessive   sweep  to  advance  rapidly,  and  soon  vanish 
the  view  of  the  spectator.     A  large  flock  of  these 
in  the  act  of  migrating  affords  a  most  charming 
^I>ectacle.    Birds  of  prey,  when  in  large  bands,  behave  in 
similar  manner  when  on  the  passage. 
Ihe  conduct  of  Rooks  and  Jackdaws  while  migrating  is 
singular.     They  generally  fly  at  a  great  elevation, 
straight  forward.     Suddenly  a  member  of  the  crowd 
es  down  several  hundred  feet  with  closed  wings  as 
shot ;  one  after  another  they  follow  suit,  and  in  less 
an  a  minute  the  whole  company  are  flying  at  a  height 
not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.     The 
now  proceed  on  their  journey,  gradually  rising  again 
their  former  altitude,  when  the  sport  begins  afresh. 
addition  to  this,  every  bird  of  prey  they  meet  with  on 
airway  is  mobbed  and  driven  off.    All  these  amuse- 
^^^^ents  are,  however,  always  carried  on  in  the  du-ection  of 
*l^^ir  migration. 

Small  birds  travel  in  whirling  and  in  confused  flocks, 

^o  much  so  as  to  leave  considerable  open  spaces  between 

ttie  different  batches.     With  a  flight  of  Swallows  one 

^ttle  fellow  is  always  seen  some  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in 

3f 
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advance  of  the  main  body.  When  travelling  slowly  they 
catch  insects  on  the  way;  whereas  other  birds  are 
obliged  to  alight  to  seek  their  food. 

Those  birds  which  migrate  by  night  generally  rest 
during  the  day,  and  those  which  travel  by  day  do  so  in 
the  afternoon.  The  latter  start  again  before  daybreak, 
flying  without  a  halt  until  mid-day  or  the  afternoon,  when 
they  rest  from  their  labours ;  if  anxious  to  get  on,  however, 
they  continue  their  journey  towards  evening,  so  as  to  get 
over  a  few  extra  miles.  Most  strong  birds  and  good 
flyers  travel  by  day,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  they  sometimes  fly  by 
night,  like  Sky  Larks  when  they  fear  bad  weather,  in 
which  case,  though,  they  fly  singly,  and  not  in  flocks  as 
they  do  in  the  daytime.  Cranes  also  travel  by  night 
when  they  are  in  a  hurry,  or  have  been  disturbed 
at  their  roosting -place.  The  only  true  nocturnal 
migrants  are  the  Owls  and  Goatsuckers,  as  well  as  heA 
flyers,  such  as  Kingfishers,  Buntings,  Quails,  Moorhens, 
spotted  Crakes,  Bitterns,  Night  Herons,  Snipes,  Ducks, 
Dippers,  Ring  Ouzels,  Missel  Thrushes,  Blackbirds, 
Blue-throated  Warblers,  Robins,  common  and  Philomel 
Nightingales,  Whitethroats,-  and  others  of  the  warbler 
family.  All  these  creatures  hardly  sleep  at  all  during  the 
period  of  migration :  this  may  be  gathered  from  observa- 
tions made  on  caged  birds  at  this  season,  when  they  are 
cheerful  the  whole  day  long,  and  restless  all  night.  In 
general  the  passage  of  night  migrants  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  birds  travelling  by  day,  owing  to  the  ^ 
interruptions  the  latter  meet  with  fi-om  attacks  of  birds  J 
of  prey,  and  by  halting  to  seek  for  food. 

Unfavourable  weather  or  adverse  winds  hinder  alike  ^ 
migrants  of  both  classes — nocturnal  and  diurnal.    Clear  "^ 
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fine  days  and  bright  calm  nights  are  advantageous  to  the 
journey ;  head- winds  are,  as  we  have  before  stated,  not 
contrary  in  the  sense  of  being  impediments  to  the  bird's 
advance,  but  those  blowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
birds  are  travelling  are  so.  That  such  winds  (north-east 
And  east)  render  their  journey  much  more  laborious  is 
I>roved  by  the  weakly  state  of  those  Larks  caught,  and 
*lio  poor  condition  of  those  killed,  which  have  had  to 
fcattle  with  them  for  several  days.  Birds  of  passage 
ler  prove  this  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  led  away 
►m  their  real  route  by  a  due  south  or  westerly  wind,  as 
as  by  valleys  and  river-beds.  A  head- wind  is  a  real 
^^^•ecessity  in  the  case  of  long  migratory  flights.  Both 
:gy  and  boisterous  weather  in  some  measure  alter  the 
in  which  the  ** passage"  is  conducted.  Thus  on 
nights  all  cautious,  and  especially  shy,  birds,  fly 
►se  to  the  ground,  whereas  in  the  daytime,  or  on  clear 
is,  they  often  fly  so  high  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to 
e  naked  eye,  their  presence  being  detected  solely  by 
eir  call-notes.  They  do  this,  doubtless,  from  prudential 
tives.  I  have  learnt  this  when  shooting  Cranes  at  night. 
bad  weather  lasts  for  several  days  most  birds  of 
I^^ssage  remain  quite  quiet,  occupying  themselves  wholly 
^^^d  totally  with  feeding.  It  seems  as  though  they  were 
"'^^Jdng  up  store  against  the  days  of  travel  they  have  in 
l^^f)8pect,  when  unwonted  energy  and  strength  will  be 
^^^Jled  in  requisition,  for  they  cease  not  to  feed  the  live- 
^^^Xig  day,  laying  on  a  goodly  coating  of  fat,  which, 
*Xoi^ever,  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  exertion, 
disappears  as  rapidly  as  it  accumulated. 

IV^e  have  now  described  the  mode  of  migration  pursued 

^y  birds  who  make  their  journey  wholly  on  the  wing.     It 

ia   not  only  highly  probable,  but  in  part  proven,  that 
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many  birds  cover  considerable  distances  of  their  route  to 
the  south  and  back,  by  swimming  and  running.  All  Divers, 
Grebes,  and  Cormorants,  use  such  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
as  lay  in  the  right  direction  for  the  purposes  of  migration 
as  much  as  possible.  They  have  been  observed  to  ascend 
and  descend  rivers  without  abandoning  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Inasmuch  as  they 
are  excellent  swimmers,  such  a  mode  of  travelling  is 
rapid  enough  for  them,  and  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
them  to  feed  on  such  fish,  insects,  or  other  aquatic  crea- 
tures, as  they  may  meet  with  on  the  way.  Water  is  to 
them  a  high  road,  upon  which  they  may  pursue  their 
usual  calling. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  running  migrants.    It  is 
true  we  have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  observing 
this  latter  class,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  they  prefer  using  their  powerful  legs  to  exercising 
their  Hmited  means  of  flight,  so  long  as  this  is  possible., 
The  Landrail,  whose  croaking  note  we  so  often  hear  i 
our  meadows  and  corn-fields  during  the  spring,  is  evesK: 
shy  of  taking  wing,  and  is  rarely  seen  unless  flashed  b; 
an  active  dog;    and  yet  I  have  met  with  this  bird 
Spain  and  Egypt,  aye,  even  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
12**  North  latitude,  and  then  only  during  the  season  o: 
migration.     How  could  the  creature  ever  have  got  there 
had  it  not  rather  walked  than  flown,  for  in  good  truth  r 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  fly  at  all !    Our  Quail  is  also 
be  met  with  at  the    same   season  in  Spain, 
Egypt,  and  Kordovan.     One  may  see  immense  fligh 
of  these  birds  arrive  on  the  coast  from  over  the  s 
and  yet  I  have  never  met  with  a  migrating  flock 
these  birds  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  though  I  have 
on  the  look  out  for  them  both  by  day  and  night. 
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alight  in  the  fields  on  the  coast,  and  run  on,  hundreds  of 
miles! 

My  father  gives  the  following,  the  result  of  his  own 
c>l>servation,  as  proof  of  the  fact  of  birds  migrating  on 
— "  One  autumn  I  received  a  Moorhen,  which  had 
caught  by  the  hand  in  a  wood-shed,  that  lay  not 
ery  far  from  a  small  brook.     This  bird  had  evidently 
[grated  running ;  it  had  heard  the  rippling  of  the  water, 
running  towards  it,   entered   the   shed,   however, 
[,  where  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  back  wall. 
Spotted  Crake  was  once  caught  in  a  similar  maimer  in  a 
^nse,  the  back-door  of  which  was  provided  with  a  hole 
allow  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  Barn-door 
\y  while  the  front  one  opened  on  to  a  rivulet.  The  bird 
evidently  got  there  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moorhen 
entered    the  wood-shed.      Had  these  birds   been 
*^icii  grating  on  the  wing  they  would  have  alighted  on  the 
:s  of  the  stream,  as  Water  Pipits,  Snipes,  Ducks,  and 
lers  do." 

Birds  Uke  to  travel  under  the  auspices  of  the  most 

iperienced  of  their  class ;  if  possible,  of  those  whose  habits 

similar,  and  whose  society  is  not  fraught  with  danger 

themselves.     This  is  done  by  several  of  the  smaller 

^^larsh-birds,   who    attach    themselves  to   larger,   more 

^^xiteUigent,  and  especially  shyer  species :    they  migrate 

^^^th  them,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  guidance  to 

^oxeign  lands.     We  see  something  similar  to  this  when 

oxir  Starlings  pay  their  late  summer  visit  to  the  Books, 

going  about  with  them  in  the   fields,  and   apparently 

^©garding  them  as  their  leaders. 

Thus  these  happy  creatures  wander  joyously  and  with- 
out difficulty  to  foreign  cUmes :  they  come  back  home  in 
*  ^uch  gayer  humour,  however,  and  twice  as  quickly  as 
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they  went.  The  impulse  on  the  return  is  then  so  exceed- 
ingly strong  as  sometimes  to  drive  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  homes.  Faber  saw  Swallows  arrive  in 
Iceland,  where  they  spent  some  little  time,  but  did  not 
breed,  and  soon  disappeared  again ;  Hoopoes  are  seen  at 
Drontheim  and  on  the  LoJBfoden  Islands ;  Bee-eaters  in 
Germany,  England,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia ;  American 
and  Siberian  Thrushes  occur  in  Northern  Europe;  and 
with  us  other  examples  have  been  noted,  where  birds 
have  gone  beyond  their  usual  circle  of  distribution. 
Undoubtedly  the  inclination  to  pair  at  this  season  hastens 
the  return  journey,  and  possibly  occasions  such  useless 
extension  of  the  same. 

In  most  points  the  homeward  voyage  appears  to  be 
prosecuted  in  a  similar  maimer  to  the  outward  bound  one. 
Those  birds  which  leave  us  in  pairs  return  in  pairs; 
many,  Uke  Larks,  Thrushes,  Nightingales,  Whitethroats, 
Blue-throated  Warblers,  Chats,  and  others,  sing  at  every 
resting-place  on  the  road ;  and  one  and  all  make  as  much 
haste  as  they  can.  In  short,  the  return  is  a  matter 
of  greater  interest  than  the  departure.  Gradually  the 
north,  so  deserted  in  winter,  gains  new  life,  old  friends 
return  to  their  habitations,  and  everything  goes  on  again 
as  usual. 

Are  these  birds,  however,  which  have  just  returned,  the 
same  individuals  which  left  us :  have  they  been  reaUy 
able  to  find  their  old  homes  again  ?  I  answer  from  con- 
viction— yes :  they  are  assuredly  the  same  birds  which 
seek  out  their  former  nesting-places.  This  is  proved  by 
their  behaviour  on  their  arrival  in  spring,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  Storks  take  such  decided  possession  of 
the  old  nest  on  their  return,  that  one  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  it  does  not  by  right  belong  to  them,  or  that 
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it  is  not  a  house  and  home  abready  well  known  to  them, 

whereon  they  aUght.  *  *  The  Starlings, ' '  remarks  my  father, 

"  do  not  think  of  building :  this  only  enters  their  heads 

several  weeks  after  their  arrival.     No ;   they  rejoice  at 

iaving  found  the  old  famiUar  home.     *  Yea,  the  Sparrow 

iiath  found  her  house,'  says  the  Psalmist.     They  creep 

in.  and  out  of  the  Httle  box :  the  male  sits  on  the  top 

of  the  tree  in  which  his  residence  is,  and  the  female 

soems  quite  at  home  in  the   locality.    It  is  just  the 

saxne  with  Swallows.     The  Sand  Mai-tin  recognizes  the 

^ole,  even,  in  which  its  nest  is,  from  amongst  the  rest, 

Aixd  enters  it  without  the    sUghtest    hesitation.     The 

coxnmon  Swallow,  which  has  bred  in  an  outhouse,  enters 

t^«  same  through  the  partially-open  window  or  door, 

greets  its  old  nesting-place  with  evident  pleasure. 

'he  Swallow  has  found  her  nest,  where  she  may  lay  her 

JOTmg,'  says  the  Psalmist  again." 

IBesides  these  we  have  other  proofs.     The  bird-fancier 

^'^tfc.d  expert  knows  with  certainty  whether  the  Nightingale 

w^i:::iging  in  his  garden  is  a  passing  stranger  or  an  old 

J^ai/fMe.      Our  immortal  Naumann   knew   all  his   Uttle 

feathered  friends,  near  his  house,  by  their  song.     The 

^^lodious  Warbler,   which  we  have  before    especially 

Bttentioned  as  breeding  in  om*  enclosure,  was  known  to  us 

by  the  inferior  quaUty  of  its  song,  and  on  this  account  was 

called  by  us  the  '*  bungler  :*'  the  strain,  indeed,  was  so 

ex.€crably  bad,  that  the  few  rich  notes,  which  it  did 

possess,  were  rarely  heard,  and  then  only  by  fits  and 

stajts.    This  bird  visited  our  garden  regularly  during 

^^ine  consecutive  seasons.     Thienemann  once  so  tamed  a 

S-wallow  that  he  could  distinguish  it  from  any  other  :  it 

^^turned  to  him  three  years  running.     A  bird-fancier 

^ared  two  young  Chafl&nches  from  the  same  nest,  and 
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wishing  to  ascertain  their  sex  plucked  a  few  feathers  from 
their  breasts :  as  soon  as,  in  one  case,  the  new  plnmage 
appeared  of  a  gray  colour,  denoting  the  female  sex,  he  let 
her  go,  and  hung  the  cage  containing  the  other  out  of  the 
window.  The  female  was,  however,  so  accustomed  to 
feed  in  the  cage  that  she  came  to  it,  and,  putting  her 
head  through  the  bars,  fed  with  her  brother.  The  cage 
was  then  removed  to  the  window-ledge  and  the  window 
opened:  the  female  still  followed,  and  by  degrees  got 
used  to  the  room.  In  the  autumn  she  took  her  departure 
with  other  Chaffinches ;  and  next  spring  reappeared  at 
the  old  spot,  and  fed  with  her  brother  as  before.  When 
breeding  time  came  she  built  her  nest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cage,  and  fed  both  herself  and  her  young 
from  the  same.  For  four  seasons  she  departed  an 
returned  again  regularly,  always  behaving  in  the  sami 
manner ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  sixth  spring  that  she 
missing. 

Such  examples  prove  that  the  same  birds  which  leav* 
us  in  autumn  return  in  the  spring,  if  aUve,  to  their  ol^ 
haimts.  How  this  occurs  we  cannot  explain ;  we  do  noc 
know  how  the  bird  finds  its  way  back  over  such  bz 
immense  distance  :  and  this  remains  another  riddle, 
answer  to  which  we  are  still  awaiting. 

In  Asia  the  diJBferent  migrations  take  place,  as  wi 
us,  imder  circumstances  essentially  the  same  in  mo 
particulars,  and  the  direction  also  is  almost  the  sam 
were  it  not  that  birds  do  not  fly  quite  so  far  to 
southward  as  their  European  representatives :   this 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Southern  Asia  offers  a  grea 
variety  of  locaUties  suitable  to  serve  as  winter  q 
than  Africa   does.      South   China,    Upper  and  Lo 
India  are  the    countries  whither  most  of   the  na 
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birds  of  passage  of  Northern  Asia  betake  themselves 

daring   the  winter  season.     No  less    adapted  to  the 

pnrpose  are  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Ural, 

and  also  Japan,  all  which  places  are  well  adapted  for  a 

winter  residence.   I  have  grudged  no  pains  in  thoroughly 

examining  such  works    and   statements  of   competent 

^cuitnralists  as  I  have  had  access  to,  and  give  to  the 

^^ader  the  results  of  my  researches. 

The  following  species  visit  the  south  of  China  during 

migrating  season : — the  Imperial  Eagle,  Sea  Eagle, 

er,  Peregrine  Falcon,  Hobby,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Hen 

airier.  Short-eared  Owl,  the  Little  Owl  of  Japan,  lotaka 

^3-oatsucker,  our  Cuckoo  and  other  allied  species.  Wryneck, 

ore  Lark,  Richard's  Pipit,  Red-throated  Pipit,  Tree 

ipit,  Siberian  Thrush,  Japanese  Thrush,  Pallid  Thrush, 

-^^edwing,  Red-breasted  Thrush,  Naumann's  Thrush,  several 

-^^lycatchers  (natives  of  Siberia,  Kamtschatka  and  Japan), 

liedstart,  Swedish  Bluethroat,  Ruby-throated  Warbler, 

erent  species  of  Sedge  Warblers  and  Willow  Wrens, 

e  Mountain  Finch,  Linnet,  Siskin,  Scarlet  Bullfinch, 

^-^^ossbills,  several  Buntings  (natives  of  Siberia,  Kamt- 

^<^liatka,  Japan  and  Northern  China),  the  North  Asiatic 

s,  Sand  Grouse,  Quails,  Cranes,  Plover,  Golden 

over,  Oystercatchers,  Avocets,  Curlews,  almost  all  the 

re-  and  water-birds  of  Northern  Asia  and  Europe, 

wits.  Woodcocks,  Jack  Snipe,  Phalaropes,  Spoonbills, 

erent  species  of  Herons,  divers  Grebes,  Goosander, 

erganser.   Smew,   Common   Swan,  Hooper,   Bewick's 

an.  Snow  Goose,  Graylag  Goose,  Bean  Goose,  White- 

^■ronted  Goose,  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  (Amer  minutus\ 

S^^van  Goose  {Anser  cygnoides),  and  most  of  the  northern 

X>ixcb. 

3Iany  of  the  above-named  breed  in  North  China,  and 

3a 
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are  content  to  migrate  to  the  southern  districts  of 
that  country :  a  few  pass  through  without  stopping  the 
winter.  China  is,  in  this  respect,  Uke  Europe,  its  northern 
portion  resembling  our  north,  and  its  southern  tracts  the 
three  peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  southern 
coast-lands. 

According  to  Jerdon,  *  History  of  the  Birds  of  India/ 
the  following  species  pass  the  winter  there : — ^Peregrine 
Falcon,    Hobby    Hawk,    Kestrel,    Ked-footed    Falcon, 
Sparrow  Hawk,   Hen  Harrier,   Marsh  Harrier,   Short- 
eared  Owl,  Scops-eared  Owl,  Common  Swallow,  Martin, 
Sand  Martin,  Common  and  Alpine  Swift,  Goatsuckers, 
Bee-eaters,  Koller,  Cuckoo,  Hoopoe,  Kock  Thrush,  Red- 
throated  Thrush,   Black-throated    Thrush,    Naumaim's 
Thrush,  Eedwing,  Fieldfare,  Stonechat,  Redstart,  Swedish 
Redstart,  many  of  the  North  Asiatic  Sedge  Warblers, 
Willow  and  other  Wrens,  Gray  Wagtails,  Yellow  Wagtails, 
Tree  Pipit,  Richard's  Pipit,  Red-breasted  Pipit,  Rook, 
Common    Starling,    Sardinian    Starling,    Rose-coloured 
Pastor,  Black-headed  Bimting,  Meadow  Bunting,  Little 
Bunting,  Scarlet  Bullfinch,  Moimtain  Finch,  Short-toed 
Lark,  Quail,  Pratincole,  many  diJBferent  species  of  Plovers, 
Demoiselle  Cranes,  Common  Crane,  Woodcocks, 
Snipe,  Ibis,  Curlews,  Ruflf  and  Reeves,  Dunlin,  Littli 
Stint  and  other  allied  species,  almost  all  the  shore  bi 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Germany,  Godwits, 
Stork,  White  Stork,  Spotted  Crakes,  Moorhens,  Coots 
Graylag  Geese,  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose,  Pink- 
Goose  (Anser  hrachyrhynchtis)^   Ruddy  Shieldrake,  Wili^^-^KIId 
Duck,  Gadwall,  Wigeon,  Teal,  Garganey,  Bimacnlate^  ^clsl— Jd 
Duck,  Red-crested  WhistUng  Duck,  Pochard,  Scaup  Ducfe^dTJt, 
Tufted  Duck,  Goosander,  Merganser  and  Smew,  Oreaft —       -*- 
crested  Grebe,  Black-headed  Gull,  Great  Black-heades 
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Gnll,  Caspian  Tern,  Common  Tern,  and  Little  Tern. 

This  list  does  not  include  those  species  which  descend 

-from  the  mountain  districts  of  India  to  the  lowlands,  as 

they  may  probably  be  coupled  with  the  birds  of  passage. 

Bow  many  of  these  last  pass  from  over  India  and  the 

Afalay  peninsula  towards  the  Sunda  and  the  other  islands 

of  Australasia,  we  do  not  at  present  know :  that  some  do, 

lio\^ever,  we  are  convinced. 

The  birds  of  North  America  migrate  as  regularly,  and 
ixi  equally  as  great  numbers,  as  those  which  inhabit  the 
^tiorthem  portion  of  the  Old  World.  The  season  of 
^^xiigration  is  much  about  the  same  as  with  us;  but  a 
^^!^^ii»in  portion  only  of  the  mass  of  birds  of  passage  travel 
^>^>^  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction.  Unless 
^^oxnpelled  by  necessity,  no  land-bird,  nor  for  that  matter 
<lnatic-bird  either,  ever  passes  the  broad  ocean;  they 
U,  on  the  contrary,  keep  to  the  land  as  long  as  possible. 
e  principal  retreat  of  the  North-American  migratory 
^^ir'ds  is  to  the  coimtry  bordering  the  GuK  of  Mexico,  and 
Specially  Mexico  itself,  which,  lying  as  it  does  within 
e  different  zones,  possesses  great  variety  of  cUmate. 
Ome  of  these  birds,  however,  go  as  far  as  Central 
erica  and  the  West  Indies,  and  even  Venezuela  and 
^^^w  Granada.  These  last — as  well  as  those  which  have 
en  up  their  quarters  in  Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
ssissippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida — all  take  a 
re  or  less  north-westerly  and  south-easterly  direction. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  American  representa- 
8  of  those  famiUes  whose  Old- World  members  have 
\>ecii  designated  birds  of  passage,  will  not  require  a  Kst 
of  the  North-American  migrants.  One  will  rarely  err 
in  assuming  that  all  the  birds  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
spiere  whose    habits  resemble  those  of   the  birds  of 
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passage  of  the  Old  World,  migrate  every  antunm  to  i 
south,  returning  again  in  the  spring.  Add  to  thi 
such  species  as  are  entirely  foreign  to  us, — ^but  wh( 
requirements,  however,  render  a  winter  residence  in  i 
impoverished  tracts  of  the  north  impossible, — and 
have  a  list  of  the  North-American  migrants,  which  v 
be  correct  in  the  main ;  for  the  birds  of  passage  of  be 
hemispheres  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same. 

As  to  the  migratory  season,  and  the  manner  in  whi 
the  journey  is  performed,  &c.,  it  will  be  sufl&cient  to  h 
in  mind  what  we  have  already  said  with  regard  to  1 
birds  of  passage  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  there  are  also  regu 
migrants,  though  their  number  is  hmited,  and  for  1 
reason  that  those  countries — situated  in  a  portion 
the  Globe,  where  the  rigour  of  the  climate  necessita 
migration — possess  comparatively  but  few  birds  of  a 
description.  Those  species  which  are  unable  to  defy  1 
icy  bonds  of  the  winter  season  move  to  the  northwa 
returning  south  again  in  the  spring.  Very  few  bii 
remain  on  the  inhospitable  islands  of  Terra  del  Fue 
between  the  months  of  March  and  September.  The  wii 
less  Penguins,  even,  leave  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  well  as  1 
Falkland  Islands,  after  the  breeding  season,  and  swim 
more  southern  seas.  In  Patagonia  and  Southern  Chil: 
aye,  even  the  Argentine  repubUc — many  of  the  bL 
which  breed  in  the  summer  move  northward  on  " 
approach  of  winter,  and  seek  shelter  in  warmer  clini 
The  same  rule  holds  good,  according  to  Gould,  in  Sot 
Australia,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  situation  of  1^ 
Holland :  here,  also,  several  species  migrate  regularly 
the  southward,  visiting  the  southern  portion  of 
Continent  and  Tasmania  in  the  summer  to  breed,  mo^ 
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north  on  the  first  approach  of  wmter.  Thus,  we  see, 
they  are  governed  by  much  the  same  laws  as  our  own 
biids  of  passage. 

The  "passage"  in  many  respects  resembles  the  second 

and  partial  migration  before  mentioned.*     This  may  be 

especially  remarked  in  the  case  of  those  birds  which  are 

obliged  to  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  lowlands 

on  the  approach  of  winter,  returning  to  the  highlands 

again  in  the  spring.    In  our  part  of  the  world  these  may, 

without  exception,  be  classed  with  the  second  and  third 

class  of  migrants.!    In  the  southern  districts  of  America, 

and  probably  to  a  certain  extent  in  India,  they  become 

veritable  birds  of  passage.  According  to  D'Orbigny  we  are 

told  that  every  year  at  the  same  season,  when  the  true 

South- American  birds  of  passage  take  their  departure,  all 

the  different  Thrushes,  Starlings,  Warblers,  Flycatchers, 

Shallows,   Goatsuckers,  Kingfishers,  and  others,  leave 

the  heights  of  the  Southern  Andes  for  the  low  ground ; 

those  inhabiting  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  range 

Moving   south   and   north;    and  those    occupying    the 

fountains  lying  to  the  northward  shifting  chiefly  west 

^d  east  of  their  real  home,  some  even  reaching  the  low- 

^ds  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.     The  regularity  of 

their  journeys  in  respect  of  season  and  direction  is  such 

that  they  can  scarcely  be  counted  among  the  wanderers  of 

the  second  class,  but  much  rather  resemble  the  true 

^grants.    None  of  these  birds  ever  breed  in  the  lowland 

^stricts,  or  are  to  be  foimd  there  during  the  nesting 

^ason;  in  short,  their  whole  conduct  is  identical  with 

that  of  the  true  migrants.    In  the  north  of  the  Andes  the 

Tbe  three  classes  of  migration  understood  in  German  under  the  following 
^*nn»— Zug,  Wandem,  and  Streichen — have  no  distinct  rendering  in  English,  and 
•'^  but  expressive  of  one  action — migration — in  three  degrees  of  intensity. — W,  J. 
^  Oermon : — Wandern  and  Streichen. — W.  J, 
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same  thing  probably  occurs ;  and  in  the  Himalayas  we  are 
well  aware  that  a  similar  movement  takes  place. 

The  difference  between  migration  proper  and  the 
second  class  of  migratory  action  among  birds  is,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  shown  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
latter.  When  in  high  latitudes  the  unusual  severity  oi 
the  winter  hides  from  view  the  thousands  of  plants  and 
millions  of  seeds  which  could  furnish  food  to  numbers  oi 
birds,  these  last  are  forced  to  move  southwards,  where 
they  remain  and  breed,  sometimes  never  again  returning 
to  their  old  haunts.  While  on  the  road  they  halt  wherevei 
they  find  food,  often  remaining  weeks  in  one  localiiy 
until  all  means  of  subsistence  have  vanished.  In  thi- 
maimer  we  find  the  Redpole  and  Siskin  wandering  fron 
one  birch-wood  to  another,  from  one  alder-tree  U 
another.  If  they  find  sufficient  nourishment  in  the  nort. 
they  do  not  come  to  us.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  d 
not  see  them  every  winter,  or,  at  all  events,  not  in  tt 
immense  flocks  which  occasionally  visit  us.  Exception 
circumstances,  also,  obhge  other  birds,  whose  trs 
home  Hes  still  further  north,  to  come  to  us;  becausB 
however,  this  is  not  a  usual  occurrence,  and  becau-' 
the  feathered  strangers  are  accustomed  to  regard 
with  distrust,  they  inadvertently  attract  observation, 
their  presence  is  regarded  by  the  common  people  2 
next  door  to  a  miracle,  which  they  in  some  way  conn^ 
with  the  old  mystic  number  seven.  Thus,  with  us,  ii^ 
a  saying  that  the  lovely  Waxwing  and  the  curious  N 
cracker  appear  every  seven  years.  Close  observation  k 
however,  taught  us  that  this  is  in  no  way  the  case. 

The  number  of  species  which  may  be  reckoned 
partial  migrants  is  incomparably  less  than  that  of  the 
birds  of  passage.    Among  our  native  birds  we  may  co 
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e  Sea  Eagle,  which  only  occasionally  leaves  its 
l>x^ding-place  and  wanders  to  the  southward  or  west- 
"^^«d;  the  Goshawk  and  Sparrowhawk,  the  Snowy  Owl 
d  Hawk  Owl,  which  visit  ns  in  most  years ;  the  Great 
]ack  Woodpecker,  which  still  occasionally  passes  through 
locaUties  where  it  has  become  almost  extinct ;  the  Pine 
rosbeak,  a  rare  visitor  in  Germany;  Kedpoles  and 
iskins;  and,  lastly,  the  Eider  Duck,  Eazorbill,  and 
uillemot.  All  the  remaining  European  birds  which 
it  their  homes  are  either  true  migrants  or  belong  to 
e  third  class  *  of  wanderers. 

We  have  not,  as  yet,  received  sufl&cient  information, 

e  result  of  observation,  to  enable  us  to  determine,  with 

y  degree  of  certainty,  the  cause  of  the  second  descrip- 

11  of  migration.!   It  is  probable  that  those  birds  acting 

"QJader  its  influence  usually  remain  at  home,  where  they 

fi^ad  sufl&cient  nourishment :  with  some  species  this  can, 

l^cwever,  scarcely  be,  and  yet  they  are  rare  visitors  with 

"^s.  Sometimes  a  series  of  years  passes,  during  which  not 

*  single  bird  of  a  certain  species  is  to  be  seen  in  places 

'^'liere  it  had  been  formerly  observed.   My  father  remarked 

*hat  during  a  period  of  forty  years  he  never  met  with  an 

^xithentic  case  of  a  Kedpole  in  our  part  of  the  coimtry : 

^^r  this,  however,  they  made  their  appearance  in  thou- 

®^ds,  though  only  to  vanish  again  as  suddenly  as  they 

^^me ;  since  which  time  they  have  never  again  honoured 

^8  with  a  visit.    As  yet,  we  are  only  certain  of  one  thing, 

^d  that  is  that  during  a  severe  winter  we  are  favoured 

^tb  more  northern  visitors  than  in  a  mild  one :  beyond 

'^s  we  know  nothing.     **  The  winter  of  1847,"  says  my 

*^tlier,  "  was  an  extraordinary  one :  the  Lesser  Kedpole 

^^^^^de  its  appearance  as  early  as  October ;  and,  later,  came 

•  Oennan:  Streichen. — W,  J.  f  German:  Wandern. — W,  J, 
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in  such  numbers  that  in  the  forest  of  Thuringen  tl 
were  caught  in  thousands,  and  sold  by  the  basket, 
some  winters  they  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  at  all." 

Partial  migrations  of  this  class  seem  to  take  place 
the  north  more  frequently  than  in  the  temperate  zon< 
they  also  occur  in  warm  climates.  In  Finland,  in  so: 
winters,  Black-game — ^which  in  our  part  of  the  wo 
only  move  within  comparatively  narrow  limits — pj 
together  and  travel  southwards.  On  the  Loflfoden  Islan 
in  Greenland,  and  Newfoundland,  Ptarmigan  appear,  un< 
similar  circumstances,  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  a 
remain  for  weeks  together;  after  which  they  gradoa 
disappear  again,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggle 
Passenger  Pigeons  never  frequent  the  same  forest 
more  than  ten  consecutive  years :  they  arrive  sudden 
rear  millions  of  young,  and  vanish  again  for  a  long  a 
uncertain  period,  after  they  have  consumed  such  nourii 
ment  as  the  neighbourhood  may  aJBford.  Wild  Turki 
assemble  in  troops  of  hundreds  and  traverse  vast  tra 
of  country,  separate  in  the  spring  and  breed  in  foreg 
where  they  have  previously  been  almost  exterminat 
disappear  again,  and  balk  the  expectations  of  th< 
who  await  their  return  in  future  years.  In  1838,  wh 
Gould  visited  the  Liverpool  Plains  of  South  Australia, 
found  the  Grass  Parakeet  breeding  in  innumerable  qufl 
tities,  a  place  where,  until  then,  a  single  soUtary  speeim 
only  had  been  found,  which  was  sent  to  Europe.  At  t 
same  time  he  found  the  Harlequin  Bronzewing  (Pha 
histrionica)  in  such  countless  numbers,  that  they  form 
the  main-stay  of  his  cuisine.  Colonists  and  natives  ali 
assured  our  naturaUst  they  had  never  before  seen  the 
two  species  in  that  district.  In  1833  a  small  Kail  (Tribor 
ventralis)  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the  fields  a 
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£[mrdens  of  the  colonists  on  the  Swan  River,  a  locality 
where  this  species  had  been  hitherto  unknown:  these 
birds  came  in  myriads,  laying  the  grain  crops  in  one 
night,  and  spreading  devastation  around.  They  withdrew, 
did  not  return  again  for  many  years.  Some  years 
o  several  Sand  Grouse  were  shot  in  Holland,  they  had 
<5oi2ie  fix)m  Tartary,  and  were  supposed  to  have  lost  their 
In  1863  we  received  information  from  all  sides 
these  birds  had  arrived  in  large  numbers  all  over 
Europe.  They  sought  out  favourable  places  for 
esting,  and  bred  in  the  country ;  by  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  however,  they  were  found  only  very  thinly 
^distributed;  and  in  the  following  year  but  few  pairs 
'^^exe  to  be  met  with  at  all.  Their  disappearance  was  as 
^^ioxplicable  as  their  arrival. 

Ifany  similar    instances    may  be    brought   forward, 

^liowing  the  irregularity  of    such  migrations.     Those 

^^ii'eady  given,  however,  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  demon- 

the  character  of  the  second  description  of  migration. 

e  arrival  of  teue  birds  of  passage  may  be  calculated  to 

,  aye,  within  days  even.   The  arrival  and  departure, 

^Ov^ever,  of  our  wandering  friends  cannot  be  determined 

more  than  their  reasons  for  changing  their  quarters. 

The  third  and  last  class  of  migration  *  is  much  easier 

»lained  than  the  above,  and  for  this  reason, — because 

it  is  much  more  regular  in  its  character.     It  takes  place, 

*ts  I  have  before  remarked,  during  the  entire  year,  and 

OTrer  the  whole  world.     Old  bachelors  are  ever  on  the 

^iiove;    nothing  attaches  them  to   any  given  locaUty; 

tl^ey  are  ever  desirous  of  change, — seeking,   possibly, 

either  to  enter  the  sweet  bonds  of  wedlock,  or  to  do 

^ttle  to  win  the  favours  of  the  fair.     The  great  faciUty 

*  German:  Straichen. 

3n 
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with  which  the  loss  of  the  male  bird  is  replaced  could 
not  exist  but  for  this  rambling  propensity.     This  partial 
migration  has  been,  also,  carefully  observed,  especially  in 
the  cases  of  the  larger  birds  of  prey,  owing  to  their 
attracting  universal  attention :    they  wander,   even  in 
search  of  food.     The  larger  a  bird,  the  more  extensive 
the  area  over  which  it  ranges  when  seeking  nourish- 
ment.    With  some  Eaptores — and  it  may  be  said  more 
especially  of  YnLtnreQ— finding  the  said  nourishment  is 
more  a  matter  of  good  fortune  than  with  other  species. 
Before  the  Vulture  can  feed,  a  carcase  must  exist  for  him 
to  feed  upon ;  and  on  this  account  their  daily  ramble  is  & 
long  one,  and  embraces  a  wide  field.     Other  birds,  afteir 
the  breeding  season,  roam  with  their  families, — like  th* 
Starling,  when  it  associates  with  Rooks,  under  whos^ 
guidance  it  implicitly  places  itself,  and  to  whose  excessiv 
caution  it  is  much  beholden:  the  Starling  flies  hithe 
and  thither  \nth  the  Rook,  without  giving  the  slightes 
thought  to  the  old  breeding-box  at  home,  at  other  time 
so  dear  to  it. 

In   the   winter,   when    the    males  of   many   speci 
separate  from  their  wives,  who   are  bound  south, 
temporary  widowers  roam  from  one  place  to   anoth^e^        2*. 
The  zone  so  traversed  may  be  of  almost  any  extent, 
sometimes  greater,  sometimes  smaller :  it  often  does 
extend  over  the  eighth  of  a  square  mile ;  in  other  case^ 
covers  a  considerable  tract  of  country.     Titmice 
Golden-crested  Wrens  ramble  in  this  manner,  even  w 
on  the   ''passage,"  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
mountains  to  the  southern  and  sunnier  side,  where 
is  to  be  found ;  Woodpeckers,  sometimes,  cover  a 
of  over  ten  miles  in  their  peregrinations.    Certain  plac^ 
such  as  warm   springs  or  sunny  mountain-slopes, 
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visited  daily  in  this  way,  as  well  as  favourite  roosting- 

places:  Woodpeckers  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  dig  out 

sleeping  holes,  where  there  are  none  ready  to  hand,  or 

make  themselves  at  home  in  strange  domiciles :  take,  for 

instance,  the  case  of  a  Green  Woodpecker,  which  used 

to  roost  every  winter  in  our  Starling  box. 

This  style  of  roaming  is  undoubtedly  the  pleasantest  of 
three  different  classes  of  migration,  as  may  be  easily 
lagined,  while  observing  birds  or  listening  to  their 
Joyous  strains.  Their  food  is  within  reach,  and  they 
^erience  all  the  pleasures  of  change  without  feeling 
bitter  pangs  of  home-sickness ;  they  have  shelter, — 
"^liat  more  do  they  require  ?  The  Yellowhammers,  Chaf- 
fi^nches  and  Sparrows  that  frequent  our  farmyards  in 
"^^inter  are  not  such  objects  of  pity  as  some  good  souls 
'^^onld  think,  though  this  pity  does  not  in  reality  come 
*^^ttis8,  for  it  tends  to  check  the  detestable  love  of 
^^struction,  and  secures  to  these  pretty  creatures  some 
^^ixoimt  of  protection. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  all  birds 

^^e   subject  to   this  last  kind  of  limited  migration, — 

^H>th  true  birds  of  passage  and  migrants  of  the  second 

^1^88,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.    Finally,  thoroughly  to 

^^ixderstand  the  meaning  of  this  last  migratory  movement, 

-^^  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  those  birds  which  are 

^either  true  migrants  nor  belong  to  the  second  class, 

^"ixt  only  roam  in  the  manner  aforesaid,   if  they  ever 

^xiit  the  place  of  their  birth.     Of  these  we  may  mention 

'tlxe  following,   which   are    natives    of   Germany: — the 

Golden  Eagle,  Long-eared  Owl,  Eagle  Owl,  Tengmalm's 

Ovrl,  Bam  Owl,  Kingfisher,  Raven,  Carrion  Crow,  Magpie, 

Q-reen,  Gray-headed  and  Pied  Woodpeckers,  Nuthatch, 

Tree-  and  Wall-creepers,   Green  Finch,   Tree-sparrow, 
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Rock-sparrow,  Linnet,  Goldfinch,  Yellowhammei 
Lark,  Wren,  Dipper,  all  the  Titmice,  Fartrid 
possibly  the  Shearwater. 

In  the  warmer  zones  the  third  class  of  i 
resembles  the  first  and  second  in  many  respects 
degenerating  into  either.  In  the  tropics  our  w: 
spring  are  replaced  by  the  rainy  and  dry  seal 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  when  making 
parison,  that  the  diy  season  is  the  time  of  scarcit 
of  plenty.  The  dry  season,  which  is  equivaler 
winter,  obUges  birds  to  quit  their  usual  haunts,  as 
a  dearth  of  food,  sometimes  compelling  them  tc 
hundreds  of  miles  in  search  of  it.  In  this  manner 
Black  Stork  {Ciconia  Abdimii),  which  nests  on  th 
roofs  of  the  straw  huts  of  the  Aborigines  of  East 
migrates  in  the  commencement  of  the  dry  seas 
southward  towards  the  far  interior,  a  district  as 
known  to  us,  where  water  is  probably  plentiful.  In 
way,  and  at  the  same  season,  the  Sacred  Ibis  ^ 
from  Sennaar,  as  it  had  pre^dously  done  from  Egy] 
Bee-eaters  also  retire  with  the  Storks;  and  t 
heavy  rains  swell  the  mountain  streams  the  S 
the  Bee-eaters  return  with  the  rising  flood ;  an 
day  the  Sacred  Ibis  heralds  the  approach  of  the 
This  might  be  classed  with  the  first  and  second 
migration,  were  it  not  that  these  birds,  as  well 
others,  always  stop  in  their  native  district  whei 
to  be  found  during  the  dry  season,  the  nec( 
shifting  their  quarters  being  thus  removed. 

From  the  experiences  and  careful  observati( 
by  Prince  Maximihan,  of  Neuwied,  we  learn  th 
is,  in  this  respect,  governed  by  conditions  dii 
those  which  rule  Central  Africa.    A  coxmtry  ^ 
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climate  is  so  eqnable,  that  one  can  scarcely  discern  any 

distinction  at  all  between  the  different  seasons,  presents 

at  all  times    such    great  advantages  to  its  feathered 

izihabitants,  that  they  remain  from  year's  end  to  year's 

exid,  more  or  less  in  the  same  locality :  they  are  under  no 

x^ecessity  to  migrate  farther  afield.     This  explains  the 

f^ty  that  though  the  lowlands  of  Brazil  afford  an  asylum 

divers  visitants  from  the  southward,  as  also  from  the 

les,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  there  is  no  need 

impose  a  temporary  exUe  upon  the  native  species. 

**  Svrallows  and  Cuckoos,"  says  the  prince,  **are  perma- 

^^^^«iit  residents  in  Brazil ;  the  Storks  never  abandon  the 

iricts  where  they  have  bred;    and    every  songster 

its  simple  lay  the  whole  year  round.     The  native 

species  are  either  permanent  residents,  or  such  as  belong 

*o  the  third  or  last  class  of  migrants,  the  two  first  classes 

^>^iiig    unrepresented."      Accidental  and  local,   though 

'^gularly  recurring,  causes, — possibly,  indeed,  the  innate 

^©sire  for  change, — give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 

^^gration    within    narrow    limits.      **  The    continuous 

succession  of  thunder-storms,  accompanied  with  deluges 

^t  rain,  renders  the  atmosphere  of  the  primaeval  forest 

Cool  and  damp ;    the    earth    steams    and    reeks  with 

Jxioisture,  and  never  dries  at  this  season.     The  feathered 

tiibe  now  abandon  the  forest  and  seek  the  open  country, 

where  a  plentiful  supply  of  oranges,  bananas,  guavas,  and 

other  luscious  fruits,  present  attractions  not  to  be  resisted. 

Thus,  at  this  time  of  the  year  one  may  say  that  there 

exists  a  regular  migration  to  the   inhabited  districts. 

That  such  a  movement  takes  place  at  different  seasons 

• 

^  different  parts  of  Brazil,  according  to  the  climate, 
^  easy  to  be  understood :  it  usually  coincides  with  the 
^^gi'ee  of  latitude."     The  magnificent  Macaws,  many 
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Parrots,  Toucans,  and  others,  leave  the  forest, 
they  Uve  in  pairs,  at  a  certain  season,  called  1 
BraziUans,  '^  0  tempo  dos  passarinhos,"  or  the 
season/'  and  uniting  in  large  flocks  advance  bol 
the  open  country.     Certain  especial  fruits  will  tem 
Macaw,  usually  so  very  shy,  far  from  the  borders 
forest;  Parakeets  attack  the  plantations  of  India 
in   large    flocks;    the    small  Warblers,   Starlingi 
Toucans  lay  the  above-named  fruit-trees  under 
contribution ;  Finches  and  Grosbeaks  levy  their  i 
the  rice-fields.   These  migrations,  like  those  in  the 
take  place  after  the  breeding  season,  in  the  begim 
summer,  if  one  may  use  such  a  term. 

Besides  the  spontaneous  migration  of  birds  there 
another  kind  of  travel,  which  we  suspect  is  not  wh< 
act  of  free  will :  I  allude  to  that  which  gives  us  ou 
away  visitors.  Thus,  we  have  often  observed 
specimens  of  a  species  in  a  country  hundreds  of 
from  its  native  land ;  in  some  cases  even  separate* 
home  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Cream-coloured  Courser,  a  native  of  the 
deserts  of  Africa;  the  Sand  Grouse  of  Spain 
Houbara  Bustard  (Otis  houbara),  bred  in  the  Stej 
South-western  Asia, — ^have  all  been  shot  once  or  < 
in  Germany;  the  Glossy  Ibis  of  Hungary,  in  Ic 
the  American  Wood  Duck  has  been  killed  near  '. 
and  the  Giant  Petrel  found  dead  on  the  Rhine, 
birds  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Spain;  S: 
species  have  been  met  with  in  the  west  of  Europ 
birds  of  all  sizes  have  been  seen  far  inland;  an 
birds  on  small  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
number  of  American  birds  found  cast  away  in  Eui 
very  considerable. 
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What  may  be  the  causes  which  combine  to  drive  a  bird 
far  from  its  home  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  Storms 
cLt  sea,  doubtless,  drive  aquatic  birds  inland ;  but  how  a 
BXUftU  Thrush  manages  to  get  from  America  to  Northern 
Aj^j  And  travel  half  through  Europe,  still  remains  to  us 
a  mystery.  There  is  so  much  in  bird-life,  however,  which 
iB  dark  and  mysterious ;  how  much  more  so,  indeed,  must 
be  these  apparent  errata  of  Nature. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LIFE    IN   FOREIGN   LANDS. 

*•  where  fly 

The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 
To  build  and  brood ;  that  live  their  lives 

lYom  land  to  land." 

Tennyson. 

The  bird  leaving  the  country  where  it  was 
migrates  to  a  foreign  land,  and  has  but  one  adi 
over  man  under  similar  circumstances, — it  seen 
acquainted  with  every  place,  or  at  all  events  soon  b 
at  home  in  a  strange  country. 

The  agile  Swift  whirls  around  minaret  and  da 
with  apparently  the  same  indifference  as  though 
circUng  about  the  old  church  tower  at  home ;  th< 
finds  itself  equally  at  its  ease  in  the  palm  "tope 
the  pine  forests  of  the  North;  the  Golden  OrioL 
away  amongst  the  thorny  branches  of  the  Mimo; 
the  same  facility  as  amid  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
Germany ;  the  Wild  Duck  swims  just  as  happily 
sacred  waters  of  the  Nile  as  on  the  glassy  surface  i 
or  lake  at  home.  One  and  all,  they  soon  accustom 
selves  to  their  new  habitats,  find  their  food,  and  sec 
roosting-places,  as  though  they  had  been  long  re 
in  a  foreign  land.  With  all  this  they  seem  p 
aware  that  they  are  strangers  in  the  country^  an 
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ainly  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  wholly  and  totally 
<^ontented  with  their  lot,  but  would  rather  be  at  their  old 
omes.     The  brightest  skies  are  not  always  unclouded, 
d  the  earth  in  every  land  is  sometimes  chary  of  her 
ospitahty :  many  a  northern  stranger  jfinds,  even  in  the 
uth,  stormy  skies,  rain,  cold,  starvation,  and  misery, 
ainst  which  it  has  to  contend. 

Every  bird  when  abroad  seeks  a  locaUty  corresponding 
character  to  that  which  it  selects  at  home,  and  in  this 
i:>^inporary  abiding-place  carries  on  its  duties,  and  passes 
existence  as  it  does  in  its  native  land.     Birds  of  prey 
ttle  in  forests,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes ; 
Shallows,  intermingling  with  Bee-eaters,  wander  about 
ixi  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa ;  Golden  Orioles, 
Cxickoos,  Rollers,  Flycatchers,  and  Shrikes,  betake  them- 
Belyes  to  wooded  glades,  especially  in  the  primaeval  forests ; 
tinrks  and  Pipits  love  the  fields,  the  Water  Pipit  moist 
^Bd  marshy  spots ;  the  Yellow  Water  Wagtail  trips  along 
tihe banks  of  a  mountain  *  bum,'  the  common  species  courts 
"the  neighbourhood  of  buildings  standing  in  the  fields,  while 
other  Wagtails  winter  in  swamps  and  on  heaths ;  Red- 
I>rea8t8,  Redstarts,  Rock  Thrushes,  &c.,  in  the  mountains ; 
Starlings  frequent  the  fields  on  the  plains;  Stonechats 
®^k  desert  and  sohtary  places  among  rocks,  &c ;  Warblers 
^oose  woods  and  copses ;  Doves  and  Pigeons,  woods  and 
'<^ky  precipices ;  Cranes  and  Storks  prefer  rivers  bordered 
"y  ^d  steppes ;  marsh-  and  water-birds  frequent  swamps 
^d  lakes. 

Bgypt — **  that  land  situated  like  a  bivalve  between  two 
^ells" — is  one  of  the  principal  winter-quarters  chosen 
"y  birds  migrating  from  the  north.  There  the  wanderer 
*^y  suit  his  own  taste :  rugged  and  barren  mountains, 
A^ading  down  to  richly- cultivated  and  wooded  plains; 

3i 
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bright  blooming  meadows  bordered  by  the  burning  desert 
the  mighty  Nile  with  its  countless  channels,  and  th« 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  with  its  lakes  and  marshes 
flooded  by  sea  and  provided  with  fresh  water  fron 
the  Nile.  These  last  mentioned  are  of  considerabl 
extent,  and  separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  belt 
of  land :  they  abound  in  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals 
and  form  a  favourite  resting-place  for  numberless  bird 
which  obtain  nourishment  from  their  waters.  On  the  lan< 
side  a  lake  of  this  description  terminates  in  a  shallow 
muddy  inlet,  into  which  some  one  of  the  numerous  irri 
gating  channels  of  the  Nile  empties  itself,  or  else  it  join 
on  to  the  swampy  paddy-fields,  and  rich,  reedy  swamp :  th 
whole  is  encircled  with  a  forest  of  palm  trees,  which  thu 
gives  the  finishing  touch  to  this  paradise  of  the  wanderini 
feathered  swarms.  Although  these  lagoons  are  far  froi 
being  deserted  during  the  summer,  they  are  not  the: 
nearly  so  densely  populated  as  during  the  winter  season  b 
the  migrating  flocks.  It  appears  to  me  utterly  impossibl 
to  form  any  true  estimate  of  their  numbers ;  it  would  seer 
as  though  all  the  birds  of  the  earth  had  made  a  geners 
rendezvous  along  this  coast.  The  sportsman  or  natnraliE 
who  passes  a  few  months  in  these  regions  is  astonished 
and  can  in  nowise  comprehend  how  hundreds  of  thousand 
of  birds  can  exist  on  a  single  one  of  these  lakes,  cod 
suming,  at  the  lowest  computation,  over  60,000  pound 
weight  of  fish  per  diem,  let  alone  other  kinds  of  food. 

As  soon  as  the  brilliant  Oriole  and  active  Swallow 
acting  as  heralds,  bring  the  news  that  the  wandere 
from  the  north  and  north-east  are  prepaidng  for  the  usua 
journey,  these  hospitable  spots  begin  to  receive  tha 
winter  guests,  as  they  arrive  in  swift  succession.  Qos^ 
make  their  appearance  in  such  numbers  that  a  good 
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:^aiay  kill  over  thirty  in  an  hour,  or  more  could  he  only 
%<>B,d  fest  enough.  The  Sea-fowl  come  in  such  flocks  as 
darken  the  sky ;  Cormorants,  true  tenants  of  the  ocean 
skilful  fishers,  appear  in  thousands.  Almost  all  the 
^lifferent  species  of  Ducks  observed  in  Germany  are  to  be 
fWDund  here,  flocking  together,  with  others  of  their  own,  or 
gullied,  species,  in  such  countless  myriads  as  Hterally  to 
^50ver  the  surface  of  the  lagoon  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  or 
lore.  Imperial  Eagles,  Vociferous  Sea  Eagles,  Peregrine 
'alcons,  and  Lanners,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  frequent 
I>lace8  so  rich  in  game,  and  earn  their  daily  meal  with 
l>iit  little  trouble.  The  mighty  Imperial  Eagle  is  the 
scourge  of  the  Wild  Geese  and  Flamingoes,  which 
h.©  seizes  and  overpowers  with  faciUty.  The  Sea  Eagle 
sits  motionless  on  the  shore,  carefully  shunned  aUke  by 
Sfeat  and  small.  The  Osprey,  with  its  powerful  talons, 
^s  looked  upon  with  comparative  indifference,  owing  to 
^*s  attentions  being  exclusively  directed  to  the  finny  tribe : 
it  jxxsij  be  seen  resting  on  a  stone  or  stake  ashore  amongst 
^e  Ducks,  without  their  ever  troubling  themselves  in  the 
least  about  its  presence.  The  Falcon,  on  the  contrary, 
spreads  dismay  around :  dashing,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
from  above,  it  seizes  its  prey  without  the  shghtest  diffi- 
culty from  amongst  the  living  crowd.  Besides  Ducks, 
every  moist  spot  teems  with  marsh-  and  water-birds  of 
^U  descriptions.  Hundi-eds  of  Waders  frequent  the 
shores  of  the  lake;  occasional  Godwits  may  be  seen 
leading  a  troop  of  Plover;  while  our  Peewit  greets  its 
spur-winged  cousin  with  vociferous  cries.  A  little  deeper 
^  the  water  stand  the  Avocets,  in  company  with  the 
equally  long-legged  Black-winged  Stilts,  catching  aquatic 
insects.  Still  deeper  immersed  in  the  flood  may  be  seen 
*te  Spoonbill,  with  its  shovel-like  beak ;  and  behind  it, 
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again,  a  single  long  scarlet  line  is  extended,  composed  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Flamingoes. 

Large  flocks  of  PeUcans  can  be  seen  fishing  in  company 
in  certain  portions  of  the  lagoon.  It  is  only  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  immense  numbers  which 
compose  these  flocks,  and  with  the  outrageous  appetite 
of  each  individual,  who  will  accept  my  statement  of 
the  amount  of  fish  consumed  by  birds  in  a  day,  as  not 
being  an  exaggerated  one.  In  no  other  part  of  Africa 
have  I  ever  seen  such  vast  numbers  of  PeUcans  collected 
together  as  on  the  Lake  of  Mensaleh.  Although  at  the 
season  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  a  flock  of  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
be  met  with  on  the  inundated  plain,  still  it  is  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  flocks  on  the  Lake  of  Mensaleh, 
where  they  cover  the  water  to  the  extent  of  a  square  mile 
or  more,  looking,  at  a  distance,  like  gigantic  water-lilies. 
If  anyone  shoots  at  them  they  rise  en  masse  with  a 
rushing  sound,  not  imHke  the  rolling  of  drums,  which 
may  be  heard  a  mile  ofi":  besides  these  birds  you  wilL 
possibly  see  a  few  Swans  and  Wild  Geese;  as  well  aa 
numberless  flights  of  Gulls  and  Terns  in  the  -  open. 
water. 

A  greater  variety  of  species,  if  not  as  many  individuals^ 
are  to  be  found  sheltered  in  the  reedy  marshes,  swamps^ 
and  paddy-fields,  which  border  the  lake  :  they  ar^ 
Uterally  alive  with  birds.  In  every  rice-field  Full  andL 
Jack  Snipe  are  to  be  found  in  hundi-eds ;  the  Curlew  and. 
Scarlet  Ibis  are  not  so  common,  although  small  flocks  o; 
the  latter,  numbering  from  twenty  to  thirty,  are  to 
seen  occasionally.  The  different  Herons  seek  out  th« 
deeper  and  more  open  places,  and  stalk  gravely  about^ 
with  their  necks  bent  into  the  form  of  an  S ;  while  tk.^ 
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Great  Egret,  who  furnishes  the  well-known  and  costly 

plumes,  hides  itself  amid  the  thickest  reeds.   The  Bittern 

x^etums  to  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  swamp,  and  their 

eompanion,  the  Night  Heron,  sits  with  ruffled  feathers 

and  closed  eyes  on  the  tops  of  the  sycamores,  often  in  the 

zniddle  of  a  village ;  now  and  then  bUnking  up  at  the  sun 

it    peevishly  half-closes  its  eyelids,  as  though  annoyed 

tixat  the  great  orb  had  not  already  retired  beneath  the 

lioiizon.     The  Little  Egret  and  Squacco  Heron  steal 

qnietly  about  the  fields;  the  Buff-backed  Heron  (Ardea 

i>^€hulcus)  of  Egypt  walks  about  quite  at  its  ease,  neither 

nor  heeding  the  passing  sportsman.    Among  the 

one  may  see  the  Lesser  Cormorant  climbing  up  and 

their  stems,  by  its  side  the  Black  and  White  King- 

er,  and  possibly  our  own  home  species  on  its  travels. 

He-throated  and  Reed  Warblers,  Pipits  and  Wagtails, 

d  other  small  birds,  are  also  seen.   Gulls  and  Terns  fly 

er  and  thither  overhead,  uttering  their  harsh,  wild 

;  the  Marsh  Harrier  gUdes  noiselessly  by ;  while 

ese  and  White-eyed  Pochards  are  feeding  along  the 

ore ;   and  on  the  islands,  numerous  Sandpipers  and 

^> tiler  Waders  are  running  to  and  fro. 

Swamp  and  marsh  may  really  be  said  to  be  alive  after 

sxxuset,  when  swarms  of  Geese,  Ducks,   Gulls,  Terns, 

Cormorants,  Herons,  and  other  marsh-birds,  which  have 

t^een  dispersed  all  over  the  lake  during  the  day,  retire  to 

^est  in  their  reedy  beds.     The  uproar  at  this  hour  is 

t^xrific :     screaming,    croaking,    quacking,    drumming, 

^whistling,  and  caUing,  resound  on  all  sides;  the  clear, 

^l^riU  notes  of  the  different  shore-birds  make  themselves 

*^eard  amid  the  general  hubbub,  and  the  deep  bass  of 

tile  PeUcan  is  also  to  be  distinguished  fi-om  the  mass  of 

soiuidg.    Gradually  quietude  steals  over  the  swamp :  the 
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first  nproar  subsides  into  a  sort  of  sociable  hum ;  and  the 
screeching  drops,  Uttle  by  little,  to  a  murmur.  Now 
the  nocturnal  animals  commence  their  concert :  the  wild 
boar,  the  jackal,  and  the  night-birds,  begin  to  raise  their 
weird  voices,  and  make  merry  among  themselves  after 
their  own  ghostly  fashion.  The  Night  Heron  has  had  its 
sleep,  and  dreamt  the  day  away;  it  now  spreads  its 
wings  at  the  first  approach  of  darkness,  and  departs  on 
its  midnight  rounds.  Creaking  and  croaking,  the  noc- 
turnal band  quit  the  trees  and  hie  them  to  the  swamps 
in  search  of  frog  and  Uzard,  thereby  continuing  a  chase 
only  just  relinquished  by  the  diurnal  fraternity.  In 
company  with  the  former  the  Bittern,  Thick-kneed 
Plover,  and,  if  the  moon  be  up,  the  Spoonbill,  with 
numbers  of  Plovers,  go  out  on  the  feed.  Long  before 
sunrise  they  again  abandon  the  swamp ;  but  by  this  time 
the  day  birds  are  wide  awake,  and  make  you  aware  of  the 
fact.    Thus  voices  are  heard  both  night  and  day. 

The  islands,  also,  covered  as  they  mostly  are  with  low 
scrub,  have  their  residents  as  well:  these  are  different 
Warblers;  and  in  the  green  meadows  Pipits  and  Wag- 
tails wander  hither  and  thither,  sure  of  food  and 
shelter. 

This  congregation  of  different  species  lasts  almost  the 
whole  winter  through,  until  the  sun,  gaining  strength, 
gives  the  signal  for  departure  to  some,  and  draws  fresh 
visitors  from  the  south.  By  the  end  of  February  the 
Cormorants  already  begin  to  collect  together,  and  form 
themselves  into  immense  flocks  ready  for  the  journey. 
Every  evening  they  may  be  seen  flying  in  long  strings  to 
their  roosting-places :  their  numbers,  however,  dimiTiiflh 
daily.  The  Pelican  is  now  ready  to  start ;  and  the 
Flamingoes    disperse    gradually   day   by   day.     Every 
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night  the  whistling  sound  of  Ducks  homeward  bound 
strikes  upon  the  ear.  As  the  marshes  dry  up,  so,  in  the 
same  measure,  their  tenants  depart.  By  the  middle  of 
Ifarch  the  southern  wanderers  begin  to  arrive.  The 
Quail  seeks  the  wheat-field ;  the  Common  Swallow  skims 
the  waving  billows  of  ripening  corn-fields ;  every  bush  is 
alive  with  songsters ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  the 
last  of  the  northern  emigrants  take  their  departure. 

These  gigantic  places  of   assemblage  for  migratory 

birds,  without  doubt  rank  higher  in  importance  than  the 

mountain  ranges  of  Southern  Europe,  though  the  latter 

also  much  frequented  by  birds  of  passage.    As  soon 

the    "  passage "    commences    numerous    flocks    of 

n^oithem  birds  seek  an  asylum  among  the  hanging  woods 

&X1.CI  slopes,  which,  owing  to  the  power  of  a  southern  sun, 

free  from  snow  even  in  the  winter  time,  and  thus  find  a 

sting-place  as  suitable  as  could  be  met  with  amongst 

tlxc  lagoons  and  swamps.     The  following  winter  guests 

Ure  to  be  found  in  thousands  amongst  the  rocks  and 

precipices  of  the  Sien-a  Nevada : — ^Redbreasts,  Redstarts, 

W"ood  Pigeons,  Chaflfinches,  Linnets,  Blackbirds,  Ring 

C^Tizels,    Song    Thrushes,    Redwings,    Hedgesparrows, 

BiantiDgs,    Wagtails,    Meadow    Pipits,    Water    Pipits, 

l>efiides  occasional  Eagles,  Falcons,  and  Owls.   A  detailed 

d^^ficription  of  these  mountains  is  unnecessary;   and  I 

ttiink  it  will  suffice  if  I  tell  the  reader  that  they  are  very 

sixnilar  in  character  to  our  highlands,  with  the  exception 

^^  the  timber,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  North, — 

^^Hsisting  principally  of  evergreens,  ilex,  oak,  elm,  and 

^"bestnut;   the  slopes   are  all  covered  with  low  scrub, 

^ch  in  insect-life.     Our  little  pet,  the  Redbreast,  is  so 

^^iiajiion  in  the  ''Sierra"  during  the  winter,  that  every 

good-flized  bush  is  sure  to  be  tenanted  by  one  of  them. 
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In  the  forests  numerous  flocks  of  Finches  and  Bedwin^ 
are  to  be  met  with;  and  every  bubbUng  brook  and  ri 
harbours  Water  Wagtails,  both  yellow  and  gray.  In  tk 
lower  valleys  the  Swift  and  Rock  Swallow  may  be  sec 
disporting  themselves  late  in  November ;  and,  indeed, 
is  possible  that  the  last-named  species  passes  the  wiaU 
there.  At  the  foot  of  the  spurs  the  Ust  of  northern  hire 
increases,  for  to  that  already  given  we  may  add  tl: 
Woodcock,  Peewit,  Sky  Lark,  Wood  Lark,  Starling,  u 
Quail,  besides  the  Blackcap,  all  of  which  are  seen  there  i 
December,  and,  doubtless,  remain  the  whole  winter.  ] 
the  same  manner  the  other  two  South -Europea 
peninsulas  may  be  said  to  aflbrd  ample  shelter  to  win4 
visitants,  as  I  find  my  experiences  confirmed  in  ev^ 
respect  by  those  of  other  observers.  It  is  true  that 
Italy  the  Uttle  feathered  strangers  are  subject  to  a  ma. 
greater  amount  of  persecution  at  the  hand  of  man  tlu 
they  are  in  Spain.  On  the  Balkan  peninsula  they  lead 
still  quieter  Ufe;  the  sparse  population,  and  especialE 
the  Mahommedan  portion  of  it, — ^in  accordance  wit! 
their  ideas  of  hospitality, — ^treat  the  wanderers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  Uttle  else  to  be  desired. 

The  last  winter  asylum  of  our  pretty  feathered  truants 
that  came  under  my  own  personal  observation,  resembled 
as  far  as  powers  of  attraction  go,  the  lagoons  I  hay* 
before  described.  The  forests  of  the  interior  of  Africar- 
with  their  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  I  may.  say  seac 
interspersed  with  desert  tracts — unite,  in  fact,  all  tha 
can  be  considered  desirable  in  the  bird-world,  and  temp 
the  wanderer  to  stop  for  weeks  and  months  together, 
will  give  a  description  of  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Central  Africa  possesses  two  seasons, — the  dry  and  th< 
wet:  the  first  may  be  regarded  as  answering  to  on 
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^winter;  while  the  second  can  only  be  compared  to  our 

spring.    Each  is  opposed  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the 

one  destroys,  and  the  other  generates  life :  the  power  of 

generation,  however,  exceeds  that  of  destruction.    The 

pxoductive  agent  is  water ;  the  destructive  one  is  the  sun, 

together  with  the  south  wind.     Water  is  the  well-spring 

of  life  in  the  primsBval  forest, — not  the  river,  nor  the-  lake, 

but  the  discharge  amid  thunder  and  lightning  &om  the 

dark  heavy  clouds  which  hang  suspended  like  a  pall  over 

the  land  during  the  rainy  season,  enveloping  the  whole 

country,  as  it  were,  in  one  sheet  of  falling  water.     The 

spontaneous  life  thus  generated  cannot  be  even  conceived 

by  one  who  has  not  travelled  in  the  tropics :  the  earth, 

burnt,  scorched  and  bUstered  for  months  by  the  glowing 

rays  of  the  sun,  springs  to  new  life ;  the  power  of  the 

elements  for  good  is  manifested,  as  it  were,  by  magic : 

the  flood  appears  like  a  magician  &om  Paradise  sent 

to  replenish  the  earth.    The  first  drops  awaken  the 

plant-world  &om  the  death-like  sleep  into  which  it  has 

heen  cast  and  held  bound  by  the  drought.   After  the  first 

shower  the  parched  ground  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of 

SJ^een,  the  trees  renew  their  foliage,  and  everything  now 

''OTels  in  plenty.   The  tops  of  the  densely-leaved  mimosas 

*^e  interlaced  with  a  veil  of  creepers,  whose  blossoms 

*^e  radiant  with  equatorial  splendour ;  flowers  and  fruits 

sparkle  like  jewels ;  on  all  sides  insects  burst  from  their 

^^^^salides,  and  awaken  from  the  dull,  dream-like  exist- 

^^ce  of  their  former  state  to  the  brighter  pleasures  of 

^ctiYg  life,  humming  and  skimming  from  tree  to  tree, 

^lule  the  native  birds  prepare  to  build  their  nests.   From 

^^ery  bush  one  hears  a  note,  and  extraordinary  sounds 

^otn  above  strike  on  the  ear,  though  the  eye  cannot  detect 

^-Ixe  musician.    Plants  and  animals  live  and  bloom  once 

3e 
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more: — it  is  spring;  but  what  a  spring!  Words  are 
wanting  to  describe  it  in  all  its  radiant  beauty.  The 
interior  of  the  forest  is  an  impenetrable  secret,  for  it 
stands  protected  from  intrusion  by  dense  belts  of  thoms, 
and  gigantic  thistles  interwoven  with  ereeping-plants ; 
the  narrow  beaten  tracks,  however,  by  which  the  jungle  is 
intersected,  as  well  as  the  sounds  one  hears  during  the  still 
hours  of  the  night,  vouch  for  the  presence  of  the  elephant 
and  the  Uon,  the  panther  and  the  hysena,  jackals  and 
monkeys,  who  one  and  aU  are  engaged  in  their  di&rent 
occupations.  The  notes  in  the  daytime,  produced 
by  numberless  species  of  birds,  are  less  easily  deter- 
mined, for  it  requires  long  and  careful  observation  fw 
a  person,  not  a  native,  to  distinguish  them  properly. 

In  this  season  of  universal  life  and  plenty  the  northern 
wanderers  make  their  appearance  in  thousands:  they 
have  no  reason  to  trouble  themselves  about  either  food 
or  shelter,  and  need  only  follow  the  example  of  their 
neighbours  in  every^Jiing.  In  the  morning  the  Crane 
and  the  Stork  both  leave  the  forest  for  the  plain,  wfaore 
the  Quail  has  already  taken  up  its  abode,  and  where  it 
seeks  food  for  the  day;  Eagles,  Falcons,  all  the  murderoafi 
small  fry  of  Shrikes  and  Flycatchers,  the  Warblers,  aLso, 
find  what  they  require  in  the  forest,  and  to  spare.  The 
first,  catch  with  ease  such  vertebrates  as  they  stand  in 
need  of ;  and  the  latter  find  insects  in  plenty,  whioh,  we 
may  also  add,  form  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  Eestrol 
and  Lesser  Kestrel. 

Booted  Eagles  may  be  seen  hunting  in  purs ;  and  here 
and  there  one  meets  with  a  stray  Peregrine  Falcon,  who, 
in  its  love  of  travel,  has  rather  overshot  the  boimdaiy  of 
its  circle  of  distribution.  Our  northern  friend,  the 
Kestrel,  may  be  met  with  everywhere,  but  always  in- 
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flocte,  and  often  in  company  with  the  Lesser  Kestrel^ 

though  never  associating  with  the  native  allied  species. 

It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasant  surprise  that  one 

^iiscovers  that  the  Owl  we  have  just  flushed  &om  the 

piain  is  none  other  than  our  old  friend  and  acquaintance 

ttie  Short-eared  Owl  (Otus  hraehyoiu$\  and  sometimes  one 

^  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  a  family  of  the 

px'etty  little  Scops-eared  Owl,  which  has  chosen  the 

fcft^kly-leayed  crown  of  a  tree  for  a  hiding-place  during 

le  day.    The  Swift  may  be  seen  pursuing  its  rapid  flght 

of  the  true  migrating  season,  as  also  the  Common 

low, — ^the  two  South  European  Bee-eaters  {Merops 

and  M.  per9icu$)j  both  in  mixed  flocks,  collected 

every  available  and  eligible  situation;   the  Boiler  is 

» 

with  in  similar  localities ;  and  here  and  there 
Q  'Cickoo  and  Oriole  may  be  found  in  the  woods.  Each 
^^^rd  of  cattle  is  accompanied  by  our  Yellow  Wagtail,  and 

every  other  European  species  of  the  same  family ; 
ev^  suitable  meadow  and  sandy  heath  the  Tawny  and 
Pipits,  or  any  of  the  European  migratory  Saxicolinasj 
'8  to  be  found;  the  Shrikes  sit  perched  on  some  prominent 
t,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  habit ;  while  the 
^^ijQrent  Warblers  thread  the  denser  thickets,  hiding 
^^^^^.emselves  from  observation.  Upon  the  islands,  on  the 
of  the  streams,  by  the  side  of  and  on  the  fresh- 
tier  lakes  and  ponds,  the  same  sort  of  bustle  and  life 
be  observed  as  that  which  exists  on  the  Egyptian 
;o(ms,  though  the  company  collected  on  the  latter  is 
^^^aoeiwhat  more  varied  than  it  is  here.  The  live-long 
^7i  the  traveller  descending  any  of  the  streams  will 
either  side  lined  with,  and  every  island  in  the 
covered  with,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Wading 
A^d  Swimming  Birds.    A  similar  sight  may  be  witnessed 
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in  the  forests,  and  on  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Sonthem 
Asia. 

It  is  a  matter  of  marvel  that  birds  are  so  well  able  to 
find  places  where  they  can  feed  on  the  line  of  march.    In 
the  case  of  aquatic  birds  it  is  easier  to  understand,  for 
large  sheets  of  water  are  without  dijB&culty  distinguished 
from  afar  by  the  higher  fliers ;  it  is  also  comparatively 
easy  for  those  birds  which  live  in  meadows,  or  among 
corn-fields  and  woods,  to  make  their  selection.     How, 
however,  the  berry-eating  birds  discover  every  mountain 
ash,  or  the  Reed  Warbler  spies  out  the  most  hidden 
clump  of  reeds  and  flags,  is  not  so  easily  to  be  understood. 
If  we  happen  to  be  in  a  district  abounding  in  springs  and 
ponds  we  may  feel  sure  of  finding  marsh-  and  water- 
birds  there,  the  migrants  are  certain  to  have  found  them, 
out.    Thus  it  is  explained  why,  in  southern  countries » 
one  can    always    shoot  water-fowl  in  good  condition., 
although  it  sometimes  happens  that  many  fall  victims 
the  over-crowding  of  certain  locaUties,  and  hence  to 
of  food.  In  the  Bed  Sea  I  have  seen  Books  and  Bozzan 
starved  to  death ;  by  the  Lake  of  Mensaleh  I  have  fo 


the  Tufted  Duck,  which  has  perished  from  exhaustio:rr^^^ 


brought  on  by  want  of  food.   As  a  rule,  however,  we 
assume  that  shelter  and  nourishment  in  a  foreign  land 
as  far  as  birds  are  concerned^  of  the  very  best. 

Had  the  feathered  wanderers    no    other  danger  tQ 

encounter  than  the  above,  they  might  be  considdiK=red 
fortunate  indeed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Wti^Je 
on  the  journey  they  are  subject  to  dangers  of  all  kirx^^. 
They  have  first  to  pass  the  Alps,  after  which  the  wl3-  -^le 
breadth  of  sunny  Italy  lays  before  them :  her  fair  bos^om 
is,  however,  rife  with  perils ;  death  lurks  in  every  hrxf^ » 
all  Italy  is  but  a  den  of  cut-throats ; — ^whatever  li-v"^5^ 
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ttiiiig  can  be  killed  is  destroyed ; — ^the  townsman  leaves 

Ills  trade,  the  lazy  priest  and  greasy  monk  his  cloister ; 

ixk  short,  everyone  is  on  the  watch  for  the  unfortunate 

birds  of  passage.    Spain,  indeed,  is  but  little  better ;  and 

if*  the    Greek  does   not   participate  in  the    universal 

alfiughter,  it  is  by  reason  of  his  laziness  solely.    Those 

birds  which  have  safely  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  murderous 

l>aiid8  of  Southern  Europe,  are  still  in  no  small  danger 

£Mnm   the    sea,  which    engulphs    many   thousands    of 

exhausted  victims. 

Unconscious  of  danger  and,  therefore,  &ee  from  care, 
titkB  bird  of  passage  wings  its  way.   It  soon  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  change  of  climate,  as  well  as  of  food ;  sharp 
axid  quick  it  soon  selects  the  most  desirable  localities  in 
tHe  south,  wherein  to  take  up  its  abode:  in  short,  it 
^understands  the  art  of  travelling  and  living  abroad ;  and 
yet  life  abroad  is  not  its  true  life,  and  the  bird  is  well 
&^are  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  at  home.    As  long  as  the 
"^^andering  lasts,  so  long  is  the  cheerful,  happy  spirit 
'W^anting ;  the  Uttle  travellers  are  only  really  happy  when 
li^g  in  pairs,  when  love  speaks  in  every  note  of  the 
springtide  song, — ^when  in  their  real  home. 

Most  birds  assemble  in  bands  while  on  the  passage ; 
^^*iany  species  moult;  all  are  silent:  no  songster  gives 
utterance  to  a  note.  Not  a  single  migratory  bird  makes 
*  ^ew  home ;  not  am  builds  a  nest  or  breeds  in  a  foreign  land ! 
They  seem  to  await  with  impatience  the  hour  of  departure 
*or  home.  They  become  more  cheery  as  the  time 
approaches ;  they  seem  inspired  with  fresh  life ;  the  old 
^irit  of  song  is  awakened,  and  they  sing.  Is  it  love  which 
^8  this  strange  power  ?  or  is  it  joy  at  the  speedy  return 
^  prospect, — ^the  sweet  hope  nourished  amid  home- 
Bickness?  Theirjoy  is  unmistakable.  As  early  as  January 
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I  heard  the  Song  Thrash  and  Starling,  near  Toledo, 
b^;in  their  piping  lay ;  in  Egypt  I  saw  the  last  named 
even  in  Febroary,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  bofiiEJo,  robed 
in  its  bright  pnrple-eoloured  vest,  singing  a  bright  spring 
carol,  replete  with  erery  note  of  a  northern  spring.  The 
nearer  the  time  for  departore  the  londer  the  outborst  of 
song  in  the  south.  Every  little  stranger  dears  its 
throat:  the  Lark  sings  the  while  it  wings  its  spiral 
flight;  the  Wood  Lark  warUes  its  lovely  sonnet.  One 
and  all  awake  to  song.  The  old  sadness  vanishes; 
all  want  and  winter's  cares  are  forgotten;  the  male 
encircles  the  female;  the  prinueval  power  of  love  has 
tnmed  even  a  foreign  land  into  a  paradise.  And,  now, 
all  will  soon  be  silent  in  the  south.  One  after  another 
the  Uttle  exiles  take  their  departure  for  the  land  where 
they  first  learnt  to  sing ;  one  after  another  they  leave  the 
foreign  shore,  and  seek  their  much-loved  home. 
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PAET  v. 
MAN   AND   THE   BIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIBDS   AND   POETBY. 

**  Die  schonere  Natur  warf  in  die  Seelen 
Sanftspiegelnd  einen  schonen  Widerschein." 

SCHIU^R. 

• 

Man  can  only  associate,  so  to  speak,  with  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent  classes  of  animated  nature,  for 
between  him  and  the  lower  creature  there  is  a  gulf  fixed 
too  deep  to  admit  of  any  communion  between  the  two. 
Man  always  at  first  either  seeks  an  intellectual  rela- 
tionship with  animals,  without  which  the  connection 
is  incomplete ;  or  the  animal  which  he  seeks  to  attach  to 
him  must  labour  for  him,  be  of  some  essential  service  to 
him,  either  by  its  intelligence  or  by  its  physical  powers. 
The  ever-faithful  dog — who  has  sacrificed  itself  in  man's 
service,  and  without  whose  agency  and  assistance  certain 
districts  of  the  earth  would  remain  uninhabitable — has  to 
thank  his  own  inteUigence,  his  own  noble  nature,  so 
often,  alas,  misunderstood,  for  the  secret  friendship 
shown  to  him  by  man.  The  scarcely  less  noble  horse 
bears  the  warrior  forth  to  battle ;  and  no  representation 
of  a  conqueror  is  complete  if  unaccompanied  by  his 
companion  in  danger — the  horse.  This  creature,  like 
the  dog,  may  thank  its  own  utiUty  for  the  questionable 
privilege  of   being  tamed  and  broken,   i.e.  cursed  by 
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becoming  subject  to  the  good  or  evil  humoor  of  it 
master,  and  being  held  at  his  service ! 

The  remaining  mammals  are  all  more  or  less  mider  tb 
subjection  of  the  lord  of  creation,  and  bound  to  rend« 
him  their  best  allegiance,  aye,  body  and  soul,  if  th« 
would  receive  shelter  and  care  at  his  hands,  and  not  1 
destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth !  On  no  occasi< 
has  man  ever  brought  about  an  intimate  connectic 
between  himself  and  any  animal,  unless  it  be  for  his  owi 
interest  and  profit.  The  huge  elephant  must  place  hii 
mighty  strength  at  our  disposition,  aye,  and  even  capture 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  for  our  benefit.  The  camel  ii 
pressed  into  service,  and,  as  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,' 
bears  us  over  the  arid  sandy  plain.  We  heap  a  heav; 
burden  on  the  back  of  the  ass.  The  ox  must  bow  his  stii 
neck  before  the  yoke,  and  furnish  man  ahke  with  meat 
drink,  and  clothing.  The  sheep  is  robbed  of  its  fleece  t 
cover  our  nakedness.  The  helpless  goat  must,  at  man* 
command,  leave  the  sunny  green  slopes  of  the  Alps 
among  which  it  passes  its  bright  active  life,  and,  descend 
ing  to  the  valley,  afford  milk  for  his  children.  The  11am 
of  America  must  unite  in  one  the  properties  of  sheep 
goat,  donkey,  and  camel,  so  as  to  satisfy  man's  demands 
In  short,  all  must  work,  slave,  pay  toll,  give,  allow  them 
selves  to  be  bullied  without  Umit,  so  as  to  earn  hi 
friendship  forsooth ! 

With  how  few  mammals  has  he,  however,  ever  con 
descended  to  be  intimate ;  how  few  has  he  admitte< 
to  the  honour  of  his  friendship  and  consideration  f  Witl 
most  he  Uves  at  open  feud,  whether  to  guard  against 
mighty  force  still  free  from  his  control,  and  therefor 
antagonistic  to  him,  or  to  attain  any  of  his  thousazLi 
other  aims  and  ends. 
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T\^ith  birds  it  is  diflferent,  however.    Man  counts  but 
ferw  of  them  among  his  enemies,  and  never  pursues  them 

^that  is,  a  true  and  noble-minded  man — ^with   that 

animosity  which  he  shows  when  crushing  under  his  heel 
the  head  of  the  adder,  or  following  the  woK  to  the  death. 
The  predatory  Eagle,  even,  though  at  feud  with  the 
'^i^eakest  members  of  man's  flocks  and  herds,  is  killed  in 
^Cair  fight;  it  is  no  war  of  extermination.     The  joyous 
huntsman,  his  trusty  rifle  in  hand,   advances  to  the 
>tt&ck,  and  lays  in  wait  for  the  enemy,  his  heart  and 
in  the  sport :  a  bullet  ends  the  Eagle's  career ; — ^no 
trap,  cudgel,  or  poisoned  bait. 
The  generous-hearted  man  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a 
I — ^yes,  a  true  friend — ^to  birds,  though  occasionally 
^zxdulging  in  the  chase  of  the  same.    He  is  bound  to 
86  lovely  creatures  by  ties  which  are  never  loosed,  but 
-tJier,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened  every  day.     The 
[-will  he  bears  them  is  an  inheritance  of  ancient 
^8 ;  for  long  before  the  naturalist  began  to  watch  and 
jrve  his  feathered  favourites,  the  poet  did  the  same, 
also  did  the  man  of  common  sense.    All  looked  on 
Is  with  the  simple-minded  glance,  one  may  say,  of  a 
'l^ild,  and,  charmed  and  attracted  by  its  grace  and  the 
auty  of  its  plumage,  flew  with  the  bonny  creature,  in 
it,  over  hill  and  dale,  by  land  and  sea:    the  poet 
^^<3res8ed  sonnets  to  it,  which  are  the  reflections  of  its 
^^"^^  inmost  melody,  showed  it  hospitality,  took  it  into 
**lx^  house,  or  sought  to  catch  the  truant,  enticed  by  the 
^'ixiimer  breezes,  with  net  and  snare,  thus  taming  and 
^t^taching  the  feathered  beauty  to  himself.     In  this  way 
^^*^8e  the  bond  of  friendship,  which  exists  in  full  force 
^*  the  present  day,  between  man  and  birds. 

The  most  indifferent  person  cannot  deny  that  the  form 
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and  colour,  action  and  habits  of  the  bird,  possess  a 
indescribable  charm  over  us.  The  form  combines  i 
itself  beauty,  grace,  and  lightness;  the  colours  of  tt 
plumage  challenge  the  very  blue  of  heaven's  vaulte 
home,  the  purple  tints  of  the  morning,  the  blossom  of  tl 
flower,  the  brilUancy  of  the  sparkling  jewel :  it  wou. 
seem,  indeed,  as  though  bounteous  Nature  had  shower 
down  the  contents  of  her  cornucopia  upon  the  feathers 
creation.  Side  by  side  we  see  form  and  colour,  a» 
those  birds  not  endowed  with  either  we  find  gifted  yrz 
all  the  powers  of  song, — perhaps  the  most  wondrous  g 
of  all.  Thus  each  and  all  possess  some  one  gift 
another,  which  causes  us  to  admire  and  love  the  wha 
feathered  creation, — beautiful  and  attractive  creatura 
that  they  are.  We  call  the  Parrakeet  pretty,  from  Hm 
brilliancy  of  its  plumage,  quite  oblivious  of  its  hideon 
screaming  note,  uttered  with  a  perseverance  worthy  . 
better  cause,  and  which  we  bear  with  under  our  ver 
ears,  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  turn  with  disgus 
from  any  mammal  whose  voice  is  similarly  disagree 
able ;  we  call  the  different  Finches,  especially  thi 
smaller  species,  lovely  creatures,  and  are  charmed  a 
first  sight  by  the  Golden  Oriole,  the  Starling,  th 
screeching  Glossy  Starhng,  and  the  Bower  Bird;  w 
allow  ourselves  to  be  so  enraptured  with  the  plumage  c 
certain  members  of  the  Crow  family  as  to  call  them  Bird 
of  Paradise,  and  are  much  amused  by  the  true  Crow 
and  Ravens,  in  spite  of  their  common-place  appearance 
admiring,  for  their  beauty,  the  more  gaudy  members  c 
the  class,  although  we  are  aware  of  their  unamiabl 
quahties.  Birds  of  Prey,  though  apt  to  injure  ou 
property,  yet  come  in  for  a  certain  amount  of  considera 
tion.  The  Swallows  win  our  love,  although  their  plumag 
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is  not  of  the  most  brilliant  description ;  their  nocturnal 
representatives  we    regard  with  a  certain    amount  of 
wonder,  though  not  with  aversion.   To  the  plumage  of  the 
song  bird  we  pay  not  the  sUghtest  attention,  though  our 
favourable  impressions  are  strengthened  if,  in  addition  to 
a  fine  song  and  graceful  movement,  it  possesses  other 
charms.     The  Woodpeckers    with    their    quaint    dress 
attract  us  in  no  small  degree.      The  Humming  Birds 
cJiann  everyone  who  has  seen  them,  and  make  a  poet 
even  of  the  naturalist.     Among  the  numberless   soft- 
billed  birds   there  is   scarce   one   that  does  not  exact 
our  admiration.     Pigeons  and  gallinaceous  birds  become 
household  pets;    and  marsh  and  swimming  birds  are 
^Jmost  without  exception  favourites,  and  valued  by  us. 

It  is  clear  that  such  attractive  beings  possess  a  greater 

^^Qxount  of  influence  over  the  uneducated  mind  than  over 

minds  of  such  as  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  their 

story:  the  iminitiated  can  observe,  though  unable  to 

in  what  he   sees,  and  on  this  account  the  bird 

ears  to  him  a  wonderful,  if  not  supernatural,  being ; 

as  his  actual  knowledge  is  at  fault,  poetry  steps  in  to 

aid  and  embellishes.     The  bird  when  used  as  a  type 

chosen  according  to  its  nature  and  character,  flight  as 

as  force  being  symbolical:    old  symbols  are   still 

"^^tained  by  reason  of  their  selection  being  a  happy  one. 

^^oetry  placed  the  Eagle  by  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  holding 

^^^     his  talons  the  thunderbolts  which   the  Deity  was 

^'^pposed  to  rain  down  upon  this  hapless  earth  of  ours : 

^lie  allegory  is  apt,  for  the  Eagle,  himself  a  mighty  king, 

^a.shes  upon  its  prey,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  with 

^^sistless  power.     The  Eagle  still  presents  to  our  mind  a 

splendid  picture  of  strength  and  nobiUty :  the  body  raised 

X^x-oudly  erect ;  the  stiff  pendant  tail ;  the  ruffled  lance- 


immemorial,  been  comiected  with  weird  stories  o 
wild  hnntsman;  and  thongh  we  have  stripped  the 
of  its  horrors,  we  still  look  upon  it  as  a  fit  en 
of  all  that  is  underhand,  cowardly,  and  ignorant; 
like  the  spirit  of  evil,  it  glides  on  the  silent  i 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  seizes  and  Strang] 
their  sleep  the  birds  of  the  hght  who  jeer  it  by 
We  hate  the  Eagle  Owl  as  much  as  we  can  hate 
bird;  whilst  when  we  look  at  its  cousin,  the  Ath< 
Owl,  we  can  perfectly  understand  how  the  Greeks  Ic 
upon  the  latter  as  the  emblem  of  reflection,  and 
favourite  bird  of  Minerva. 

In  this  manner  the  poetry  of  our  ancestors  ha 
a  way,  spiritualised  many  other  birds,  and  none 
so,  or  with  more  genuine  feeling,  than  the  Swan, 
beauty  of  its  form  and  purity  of  its  colour  has  made  i 
favourite  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  a  position,  in< 
which  it  holds  even  to  the  present  day.  According  t 
Icelanders  the  note  of  the  Swan  {Cygnus  musicus)  resell 
the  sound  of  a  flute  or  violin,  though,  in  truth,  it  is  i 
more  like  the  harsh  cry  of  the  Goose :  the  note  oi 
allied  species  is  but  rarely  heard,  hence  it  is  often  c 
the  Mute  Swan,  though  the  poet  accords  musical  po 
even  to  this  species.  As  the  tale  goes,  the  tongue  oi 
Mute  Swan  is  loosed  at  its  last  dying  hour :  the  pa] 
plaint  passes  from  the  stiffening  corpse,  and  borne  b^ 
evening  breeze  mingles  with  the  ripple  of  the  waves  i 
the  shore,  and  forms  a  soug.   The  attributes  of  the  £ 
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do  not  in  any  way,  however,  consort  with  its  pure  white 
colour,  for  the  bird  is  wild,  shy,  and  passionate ;  and  yet 
it  has  been  made  the  hero  of  the  myths  of  a  thousand 
years :  wherever  we  meet  with  it,  whether  in  the  maze  of 
fairy  tale,  myth,  or  legend,  the  Swan  is  ever  the  subject 
of  poetry.    Zeus,  father  of  the  gods,  chose  that  form  as  a 
disguise,  under  which  to  win  a  fair  maid's  virgin  love ; 
the  demi-goddesses  came  as  Swans  to  our  land  from  the 
distant  South,  seeking  fresh  youth  and  beauty  in  the 
'W'aters  of  the  enchanted  lake ;  a  Swan  drew  the  skiflf  of 
tile  nameless  knight  of  Grale,  who  granted  the  prayer  of 
tile  noble  maid  for  care  and  protection;  the  Swan  is 
always  considered  as  the  messenger  sent  to  a  maiden, 
OX"  as  a  representative  of  the  maiden  herself.  The  exalted 
I>08ition  in  which  we  find  this  bird  placed  is,  doubtless, 
^  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  purity  of  colour, 
although  its  haunts  have  assuredly  something  to  do  with 
^e  matter.     A  lake  surrounded  by  tall  chestnut  trees, 
les,  maples,  or  alders,  its  shores  fringed  with  sedge, 
bosom  decorated  with  water-lilies,  and  Swans  swim- 
proudly  and  gracefully  on  its  surface,  is  a  sight 
^^hich  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with 
^asure ;  and  this  especially  at  night,  when  the  glisten- 
^g  gleam  of  the  bright  moonUght,  glancing  over  the 
"^^Ppling  water,  lends  a  secret  and  magic  charm  to  the 
^<^iie.    The  poet's  imagination,  however,  metamorphoses 
^'W'ans  into  fair  maids  bathiug,  who,  ensnaring  both 
*^^Bjt  and  sense,  seek  to  decoy  him  with  bright  glances 
^^^  graceful  motions,  and  beckon  to  him  to  join  their 
-^^Vels :  thus  the  legend  is  explained. 

Ihis  is  an  example  in  which  we  see  how  the  form  of 
"tile  bird  has  become  emblematical  amongst  us.  The 
^tarong  poetic  feeling  which  exists  amongst  the  Arabs 

3m 
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leads  them  to  snrronnd  eyerything,  which  sj. 
them  incomprehensible,  with  the  flowery  dr 
legendary  lore,  which  has  long  since  merged  i 
tale:  this  is  received  with  credence,  and  is 
less  intermingled  with  their  very  existence.  I 
only  cradle  lullaby,  but  forms  the  principal  8 
entertainment  and  conversation  among  grown 
the  watch-fire,  and  becomes  universally  extend 
tribe  to  tribe.  The  stranger  hears  it  from  the  li] 
oldest  sheik,  and,  unpretending  as  the  tale  nu 
sounds  as  the  words  of  wisdom.  We  take  thingi 
are,  and  do  not  trouble  ourselves  uselessly  to 
explain  the  inexplicable ;  we  laugh  at  those  wl 
regard  every  creature  from  a  purely  utihtarian 
view.  The  Arab,  however,  is  less  easily  satisf 
seeks  to  interpret  everything,  even  the  extraordi 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  Northern  Africa  there  is  a  species  of  Plove 
to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  the  Spurwinged 
{Hoplopterus  spinosus)^  which  name  indicates  il 
harity.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family  this  bird  is 
and  noisy  both  by  day  and  night.  We,  on  examh 
spurs  on  the  wings,  content  ourselves  with  ai 
them  to  be  weapons  for  the  bird's  defence.  Bi 
Arab  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient:  "Whj 
he,  "are  not  other  Plovers  similarly  armed  1 
traditions  answer  him,  and  give  him  the  why  i 
wherefore:  "All  creatm-es,  even  the  dumb,"  s 
legend,  "praise  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
excellence  is  declared  by  the  mouth  of  his  pre 
God's  peace  be  with  him !  But,  just  as,  among 
God  punishes  those  who  know  Him  and  do  m 
Him  with  humility,  so  He  punishes  animals  i 
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examples  to  the  children  of  Adam,  should  they  not 
render  Him  due  praise  and  glory.  There  is  one 
bird  amongst  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  whom  the 
great  Giver  of  all  Good  allotted  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  flowery  meadows  as  a  habitation.  One  day  all  the 
birds  assembled  on  an  extensive  plain  to  praise  and 
glorify  the  Sublime  Being :  every  bird  but  one  appeared, 
*lie  exception  being  the  Spurwinged  Plover.  This  latter 
Only  arrived  at  the  end  of  three  days,  giving  as  an  excuse 
^Jiat  it  had  been  overcome  with  sleep.  This  was  a  he, 
ever ;  and  the  angel  Mekihr,  whose  province  is  to  try 
on  the  day  of  judgment,  complained  of  the  sinner 
ore  the  throne  of  Allah ;  upon  which  the  judge  placed 
spike  or  spur  on  each  wing,  saying :  ^  Thou  didst  elect 
sleep  when  all  other  birds  were  assembled  to  render  me 
ornage,  therefore  thou  shalt  never  sleep  again!'  0, 
ever!  go  into  the  fields,  and  behold  the  condemned 
, — ever  seeking  rest,  and  lamenting  his  sin!  Go, 
en,  and  glorify  God  in  all  humility." 
The  following  explanation,  as  given  by  the  Arabs,  in 
of  their  legends  about  the  Ostrich, — the  giant  among 
■^irds, — ^is  still  prettier,  because  more  poetical.  We  do 
know  why  the  Ostrich  is  so  striking  in  appearance, 
its,  and  conduct ;  why  it  is  so  different  from  all  other 
,  so  singularly  feathered,  is  so  shy  of  man,  and 
fly :  the  fairy  tale,  however,  will  give  us  all  the 
^^^cessary  information  on  these  points.  *^  In  the  days  of 
,"  so  say  the  mollahs  of  the  Bedouins,  in  their 
es  by  the  watch-fire,  *^  in  the  days  when  the  good- 
s  and  mercy  of  God  the  All-merciful,  God  the 
-gracious,  was  great  towards  man,  a  sinner  from  the 
of  his  creation,  the  Ostrich,  under  grace,  Uved 
peace  with  the  other   animals  of   the  desert,   his 
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companions.  At  that  time  he  possessed  powerM  wings, 
and  could  fly  better  than  any  other  creature,  better  ever 
than  the  Bustard,  his  dearest  friend.  One  day  the  lattei 
said  to  him :  *  Brother,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  thee,  to-morrow 
Inshalla !  (please  God !)  we  will  fly  to  the  river,  drinl 
there,  have  a  bath,  and  then  return  to  our  children. 
*A11  right,'  said  the  Ostrich;  *we  will  fly  to-morrow, 
without,  however,  adding  the  words  *  please  God,'  for  hi 
was  proud,  and  did  not  bow  himself  before  the  power  o 
the  Almighty,  *  Whose  glory  the  angels  in  heavei 
announce,  and  whose  praise  is  sung  by  the  thunder  anc 
the  hghtning;'  because  he,  till  now,  had  only  felt  the 
effects  of  the  boundless  mercy  of  God,  and  put  his  trusl 
in  his  own  strength  and  his  powerful  wings.  The  nexl 
morning  the  two  birds  got  ready  for  the  journey:  the 
pious  Bustard  saying,  before  he  had  even  spread  hif 
wings,  *  In  the  name  of  God ; '  the  Ostrich,  however,  said 
not  a  word,  and  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  his  companion. 
He  rose,  cleaving  the  air  with  his  mighty  pinions 
directing  his  com-se  towards  the  sun, — the  *  eye  of  God 
himself :  his  heart  was  full  of  pride,  and  he  forgot  thi 
benefits  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Dispenser  a 
all  Good.  The  measure  of  patience  and  long-sufferin| 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  changed  to  anger  toward, 
the  impious  creature.  Higher  and  higher  the  OstricE 
ascended,  as  though  he  would  enter  the  habitations  of  tbi 
blessed,  when  the  avenging  angel  of  the  Lord  approaches 
him.  At  the  conunand  of  the  Supreme  he  tore  away  the 
veil  which  hung  between  the  bird  and  the  sun's  rays,  e 
that  he  was  struck  with  their  full  force  :  in  an  instant  h-: 
pinions  were  burnt  up,  and  he  fell  miserably  to  iM 
earth. 

**  To  this  day  he  cannot  fly;  and  thou  canst  still 
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mark  of  his  fall  upon  his  breast ;  the  burnt  pinions 
singed  feathers  are  still  visible ;  and  to  the  present 
he  seeks  with  giant  strides  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of 
exasperated  Deity." 
In  this  manner,  amongst  the  Arabs,  fairy  tale  and 
;end  explain  every  visible  wonder  of  creation ;  and,  in 
opinion;  their  elucidation  is  as  good  as  any  we  can 
'e.    These  myths  are  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which 
golden  thread  of  faith  is  interwoven  throughout  the 
,  and  that  the  name  of  God's  messenger  to  man  is 
<5oxistantly  mentioned  in  their  charming  poetry. 

-According    to    our  ideas  the  movements  of  a  bird 
^Cascinate  quite  aiS  much  as  its  form.    We  are  charmed 
the  graceful  canter  of  the  stag  or  roebuck,  and  still 
:e  with  the  rapid  stride  of  the  gazelle.    But  what  is 
motion  other  than  being  anchored  to  the  clod, — 
aving  to  the  earth  ?    The  bird  is  furnished  with  other 
^'^ools,  and  gifted  with  a  means  of  locomotion,  for  which 
^^ti^n  yearns  from  his  inmost  soul. 

The  flight  of  the  bird  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 

t^^rfect  of  all  movements  in  the  animal  world;    for  it 

^^ems  to  spiritualise  the  perishable  frame.     To  this  I 

^Scribe  the  fact  that  man  has  ever,  from  the  very  begin- 

^^ixig,  been  envious  of  this  same  power,  looking  upon  it  as 

^  godlike  gift,  and  that  he  has  even  sought  to  determine 

*lie  course  of  the  future  by  its  instrumentality.   We  often 

laxigh  at  this  childish  superstition,  forgetting  that  to  this 

Very  day  thousands  place  full  beUef  in  flight  auguries, 

^xid  that  our  imagination  accords  the  gift  of  wings  to  the 

departed  soul ! 

IVhen  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests  sought  to  explain 
tlie  mysteries  of  flight  to  their  pupils, — when  the  Roman 
^"cigor,  or  the  Druid  of  our  forests,  sought,  through  the 
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water  as  on  shore;  it  can  dash  on  the  wing  th: 
the  roughest  flail,  or  dive  in  deep  water ;  and  wl 
returns  to  the  light  of  day  the  drops,  still  hanging 
plmnage,  are  thrown  off  in  pearly  showers.  It  is  at 
on  the  ground,  perfectly  at  its  ease  in  the  water,  a 
in  the  air :  these  three  elements  are  its  own, — ^it  is  n 
of  them  all ! 

How  happy  are  birds!  The  Gull  accompanie 
sailor  from  the  safe  haven  far  out  on  the  broad  o 
and  when  its  pinions  are  fatigued  can  rest  at  its  a 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  endless,  terrible,  and  fa 
deep,  ever  at  war  with  man;  it  dips  its  wings  i 
foam,  takes  its  rest  on  the  swelling  billows,  whid 
remain  kindly  and  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
burden. 

Whoever  has  been  to  sea  must  remember  with  pU 
the  Shearwater,  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  wi 
long  pointed  wings,  accompanying  the  ship  long  aft 
Gulls  had  taken  their  departure.  They  appear  su^ 
like  mocking  sprites,  hanging  just  before  the  bows  < 
vessel :  one  knows  not  whence  they  come ;  they  i 
quick  as  thought,  over  the  waves,  away,  and  vanish 
a  sudden  out  of  sight,  and  one  knows  not  whitfaei 
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conspicuous  part  in  sailors'  yams  and  sea-tales,  fore- 
Uing  good  or  evil  fortune  according  as  they  appear: 
e  sailor  looks  upon  them  as  sacred  beings.  The  man- 
in  which  they  show  themselves  is  the  origin  of  the 
^^eamen's  legend.  They  are  rarely  seen  in  calm  weather  ; 
when,  however,  the  storm-driven  ship  is  tossed  like 
lall  from  billow  to  billow,  they  immediately  appear, 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  labouring  craft.  It  is 
xxxarvellous  how  they  show  themselves :  they  run  on  the 
eixxiface  of  the  waves ;  the  motion  of  the  small — ^though 
the  bird's  size,  mighty — ^wings  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
seldom  are  they  moved ;  it  would  seem  as  though  they 
rely  spread  them  out  so  as  to  preserve  their  equihbrium : 
they  glide  hither  and  thither  over  the  waves,  always 
the  same  height  from  the  surface,  rising  and  falling  in 
^'^^tiison  with  them.  These  birds,  the  Stormy  Petrels,  are 
^^e  true  children  of  the  tempest:  they  are  known  in 
^^ery  sea;  every  sailor  has  seen  them,  and  has  some. 
^^m  to  tell  in  connection  with  them.  To  this  day,  even, 
^-be  superstition  of  olden  times  has  not  been  entirely  lost 
^ight  of,  and  ordinary  passengers  are  looked  upon  with 
^^gry  glances  by  the  crew  if  they  seek  to  shoot  one  of  these 
*ittle  creatures.  There  is  such  a  charm  in  their  move- 
5^ent8,  so  much  poetry,  that  the  hard,  rough  sailor  even 
^^  struck  by  it.  "  They  are  the  souls  of  those  buried  at 
^^^,"  is  his  legend :  and  indeed  they  look  like  spirits  to 
^^eryone  else,  so  ghosthke  are  their  movements  across 
***^e  surge. 

One  might  relate  something  similar  about  almost  every 

^ater  bird  there  is,  and  especially  of  those  which  inhabit 

^lie  sea.    Each  one  has,  more  or  less,  its  own  singular 

^Hode  or  manner,  its  own  special  motion.     The  Penguin, 

^>aiiiBhed  to  the  rocky  islets  of  the  pole ;  that  ocean  rover. 
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the  Frigate-bird  and  the  Razorbill,  the  Guillemot,  the 
Eider  Duck,  and  the  Cormorant,  one  and  all  engross 
our  attention. 

Richly  endowed  as  the  bird  is  with  its  various  gifts, 
there  is  none  which  wins  the  love  and  friendship  of  man — 
his  whole  heart — ^more  than  does  the  power  of  song.   The 
singing  bird  plays  at  the  same  time  the  part  of  poet ;  for, 
in  our  imagination  we  attach  words  to  tune.   The  song  of 
the  bird  stands  higher  than  all  other  music,  because  it  is 
adapted  to  the  passing  humour,  accords  with  every  feel- 
ing, and,  Uke  a  perfect  musical  composition,  awakens  « 
varied  sentiments.  A  spring  evening  in  the  woods  weaves  j 
bright,  lovely  dreams  around  the  human  heart :  this  is,^ 
however,  entirely  due  to  the  birds,  who  enUven  the  scenes 
with  their  living  song.     '*  The  dusky  greenwood,"  saysa 
Rossmassler,  '*  would  only  seem  sad  and  dreary,  were  it"- 
not  for  the  voices  of  the  birds.     The  weird  primsevaiiii^ 
forest,  without  the  chorus  of  a  thousand  feather-throat 
would  be  but  the  silent  garden  of  a  magician."     The 
forest  is  no  less  beautiful  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  fo 
when  the  weather  is  bitter  cold  it  dons  its  hoUday  dres 
The  white  coverlet,  which  in  winter  extends  over  fieW- 
and  meadow,  looks  in  some  measure  barren  and  formal  -J 
whereas  in  the  pine  forest  it  produces  a  wonderful  variatioiz  - 
in  colour  and  form :  the  boughs  bend  picturesquely  mid^= 
their  burden  of  snow,  each  one  gaining  thereby  in  indivfi:: 
duahty  of  expression ;  some  are  fringed  with  long,  delica 
crystal  icicles,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  stems, 
encased  in  a  glittering  armour  of  ice.    Some  of  the  roc! 
and  boulders  are  quite  free  from  snow,  and  show 
summer  green  net-work  of  moss,  with  which  they 
covered.     Outside,  everything  has  blossomed,  faded, 
departed ;  while,  in  the  forest,  the  mosses  bloom,  and 
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ocds  of  fir,  larch,  and  spruce,  are  ripening.    Thoroughly 
estimate  the  beauty  of  the  woodland  in  winter,  one 
assemble  together,  in  the  mind's  eye,  the  following 
^>^  inter  tints  : — dark  green,  white,  brown,  red,  and  silver- 
-which  make  the  picture  so  lovely.    One  must  have 


for  oneself  the  forest,  when  the  sky  has  been  without 

single  cloud,  and  the  sun  throws  his  brilliant  rays  upon 

is  fairy  palace, — these  mighty  pillared  halls,  their  roofs 

stooned  with  diamonds  and  emeralds, — to  be  able  to 

X>3>reciate  the  beauty  of  the  scene.    The  blaze  of  Ught, 

flitter,  and  sheen,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  a  summer 

fox^st  scene !  And  yet  the  true  life  is  wanting.   Conscious 

^lafit  something  is  wanting,  the  eye  wanders  instinctively, 

seeking  from  tree-top  to  tree-top,  until  joyfully  it  catches 

sight  of  some  lively  little  Titmouse,  or  the  tiny,  ail-but 

silent  Goldcrest,  who  still  remain  in  the  winter  forest ;  and 

olxaraied,  follows  every  movement  of  the  Crossbill,  which 

is  "breeding  at  this  dead  season  of  the  year. 

The  true  life  in  the  forest  awakens  with  the  song  of  its 

first  herald,   namely,   the    tuneful  Throstle,  to  which 

^T'clcker  has  given  the  name  of  '*  Forest  Nightingale''  in 

one  of  his  most  charming  poems.   The  poet  is  right,  too, 

"to  assign  to  this  songster  so  high  a  rank,  though  all 

other  woodland  voices  deserve  their  meed  of  praise.    Not 

one  of  them  can  be  spared  from  the  forest;  it  would 

otherwise  render  the  concert,  which  they  give  us  in 

common,  incomplete,  for  it  seems  to  us  as  though  each 

^ird  had  its  allotted  *'  part."    Song  Thnish,  Nightingale, 

^^tethroat.    Blackcap,    Redstart,    Redbreast,    Willow 

Wren,  Wren,  Goldcrest,  Flycatcher,  Chaffinch,  Linnet, 

Greenfinch,  Yellowhammer,    Tree    Pipit,   Wood  Lark, 

Tree-creeper,  and  Titmouse :  these  sing  the  old  and  yet 

^^er  new,  long  familiar  though  ever  changing,  melody, — 


hatch's  call  is  like  a  single  flute  note ;  while  the  c 
of  the  Wood  Quest  forms  an  accompaniment  to  the  ^ 
Not  a  single  note  ought  to  be  wanting  in  this  woo 
concert ;  they  must  all  be  there ;  there  is  not  one 
mars,  or  one  that  is  superfluous. 

In  the  leafy  wood  the  chorus  is  somewhat  richei 
that  is  owing  to  the  lovely  song  with  which  m 
greeted  by  the  Queen  of  Singers, — our  Nightingale 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  striking  than  the  concert  u 
pine  forest.  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  subject  c 
song  of  the  Nightingale,  for  everyone  who  has  hei 
takes  it  so  much  to  heart  that  a  verbal  descri 
cannot  express  its  exquisite  beauty.  "  The  scent  c 
rose  makes  the  soul  sick,  and  the  song  of  the  Nighti 
saddens  the  heart;  but  the  rosy  lip  heals  when 
scent  of  the  rose  has  wounded,  and  loving  words 
for  the  sadness  of  the  Nightingale's  song,"  says  an  ai 
Arabian  poet,  and  with  him  more  than  a  hundred  o1 
who  have  sought  to  render  the  song  of  the  Nighti 
into  poetry. 

The  song  of  birds  rejoices,  comforts,  and  raisei 
spirits  of  men  of  all  places  and  at  all  times,  evi 
countries  where  the  fervid  heat  of  the  sun  almost  p 
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tlie  world  to  be  joyous  and  happy  as  itself  in  this  rough 
season,  and  wait  until  it  is  over.  Its  cousin,  the  Dipper, 
resembling  it  in  form  and  habits,  sings  brightly  fi-om  its 
stand-place  on  a  lump  of  ice.  Bird  song,  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  interpret  it,  is  a  poem  full  of  life  and 
freshness,  truth  and  good  advice ;  it  is  an  incitement  to 
pleasure,  a  home-greeting  in  foreign  lands,  and  comfort 
in  dark  hours. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BIRDS   AND   THEIR   FRIENDS. 

"  Ho  prayotb  well,  who  loveth  well, 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; 
Ho  praycth  best,  who  loveth  best, 
All  things  both  groat  and  small : 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

COLEBIDOE. 

The  world-known  legend  is  told  in  every  langu 
under  the  sun ;  'tis  this : — There  once  was  a  time  w! 
birds   and  other  animals  lived  together  in  peace  wi 
man ;  a  time  when  they  possessed  a  common 
without  the  aid  of  poetry.   Those  halcyon  days  have  lo: 
since  passed  away,  and  the  secret  bond  of  Mendship  h; 
been  broken ! 

And  yet,  happily,  not  quite  !    We  are  still  visited 
the  Stork,  who  takes  up  its  abode  amongst  us,  as 
spring  comes  round.    Every  year  the  Swallow  return* 
from  its,  as  yet,  undiscovered  winter  refuge  to  its  a^ 
house,  which  is  placed  among  the  rafters  of  a  hum^ 
habitation,  and  under  man's  protection.     The  Starlit 
does  not  limit  its  association  with  man  to  the  time  wIb^* 
it  returns  fi'om  its  journey,  but  is  equally  intimate 
the  ^^dnter's  inhospitable  reign.    "When  the  sun's 
gain  strength,  Wagtails  and  Redstarts  appear ;  when  ^ 
trees  begin  to  bud,  then  come  the  Willow  Wren  ^ 
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cher;  and  when  the  hedges  have  donned  their 
t  coat,  then  the  Whitethroat  and  Nightingale  make 
ppearance.  Sparrows,  Buntings,  Goldfinches,  Tit- 
Treecreepers,  and  Wrens,  also  cannot  do  without 
Enpany  in  the  winter  season. 
ok  upon  it  as  an  impossibiUty  for  any  one, 
sing  a  rightly-constituted  mind,  to  regard  birds 
eelings  of  indifference ;  and  if  they  are  carefully 
d,  it  is  not  difl&cult  to  recognize  the  good  they 
man.  We  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  Stork,  as 
ks  gravely  up  and  down  the  fields  and  meadows, 
ly  examining  every  plant,  and  ever  gathering 
ling  which  is  not  part  tfnd  parcel  of  the  growth ; 
ist  see  that  the  Starling  is  equally  active  in 
urden,  and  but  rarely  breaks  off  a  lettuce  leaf; 
ve  "learn  by  experience  that  the  fruit-trees 
bear  the  most  fruit  are  exactly  those  which 
ich,  Whitethroat,  Wryneck,  Warbler,  and  Tree- 
r,  most  love  to  frequent,  and  which  receive  their 
assiduous  attentions.  If,  based  on  the  above 
Eitions,  we  feel  any  desire  to  extend  the  range  of 
iquiries,  and  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
3nces  of  others,  and  to  make  a  study  of  such 
B,  watching  carefully  the  ways  and  doings  of  our 
red  friends,  we  are  sure  to  find  that  but  very  few 
are  obnoxious  to  man's  interests,  and  that  an 
ise  number  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  greatest 
le  use  to  him ;  aye !  and  we  shall  soon  become 
ghly  convinced  that  the  bird  is  a  link,  and  a  most 
iant  one,  too,  in  the  chain  of  creation ;  one,  indeed, 
we  could  but  ill  spare,  for  were  there  no  small 
it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  be  able  to  live.  Such 
3dge,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  but  suffice  to  affect  the 
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coldest  and  most  apathetic  mind,  and  will  not  fiail  to 
awaken  feeling's  eldest  daughter — ^gratitude. 

It  is  the  grateful  man  who  first  thinks  of  fixing  a 
wheel  on  the  roof-ridge  of  his  house  for  the  Stork  to 
build  on ;  it  is  he  who  nails  the  boards  for  the  Swallows, 
under  those  cornices  of  his  house  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  north ;  it  is  he  who  hangs  up  the  Starling's  box 
in  the  lime  tree  that  overhangs  the  cottage,  and  who 
knocks  together  little  boxes,  and  nails  them  up  against 
the  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  other  small  birds  breeding  in 
holes,  whose  services  are  invaluable, — or  enlarges  the  holes 
in  decayed  timber ;  it  is  the  grateful  man  who  plants  a  thick 
thorn-hedge  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  garden,  where,, 
when  it  has  grown  up,  future  generations  of  Warblers 
may  hide  their  nests  from  view ;  it  is  he  who  spreads  a 
table  in  winter  for  the  granivorous  birds.  Hospitality 
brings  its  pleasures,  but  also  its  cares.  The  true  host 
loves  his  guests,  and  shelters  them  from  danger  against 
every  enemy,  trick,  or  trap :  Uke  the  stranger  who 
takes  shelter  in  the  tent  of  the  wandering  Arab;  or 
the  Ibis,  honoured  of  yore  by  the  people  and  priesthood 
of  Egypt;  the  trustful  bird  is  safe  against  intrusion  or 
attack.  Woe  betide  the  man  who  would  insult  or 
injure  it ;  woe  to  his  family  and  to  his  house.  Accursed 
is  he  who  would  disturb  a  Swallow's  nest.  Such  a  one  is 
a  godless,  unfeeling  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  kind-hearted, 
and  also  a  miserable  being:  this  is  the  result  of  the 
curse.  The  Starling  is  not  robbed  of  its  young  by  a 
soi'disant  friend  for  the  sake  of  their  being  converted  into 
a  pudding ;  the  nests  of  Titmice,  Whitethroats,  and  Chaf- 
finches, are  carefully  hunted  for  in  the  garden,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fence  them  in  with  a  few  strong  thorns  to  defend 
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them  from  the  attacks  of  cats  or  polecats,  who  glide  about 
at  night  seeking  what  they  can  pick  up.     The  thievish 
Magpie  meets  with  no  mercy ;  Sparrowhawk  and  Falcon 
arc  regarded  as  deadly  enemies  by  him  who  cares  to  pre- 
serve birds.* 

Birds  show  their  gratitude  for  the  shelter  afforded 
them,  and  the  affection  shown  them,  by  unlimited 
confidence.  They  learn  to  know  their  protector,  and  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  people.  Pigeons  take  food 
from  his  hand,  instead  of  flying  away  at  his  approach, 
as  formerly ;  the  Whitethroat  does  not  quit  its  nest,  even, 
when,  to  obtain  a  peep  of  it,  he  separates  the  leaves  and 
twigs  which  hide  it  from  the  pubUc  gaze ;  the  Pied  Fly- 
etcher,  occupying  one  of  the  little  breeding-boxes,  does 
^ot  allow  itself  to  be  disturbed  while  sitting,  even  when 

^  X  caonot  too  strongly  or  too  often  seek  to  impress  npon  my  readers  how 

'^^oessary  the  preservation  of  birds  is  in  our  time,  and  how  rich  an  interest  they  pay 

^^  money  and  pains  expended  on  them.   The  want  of  holes  in  trees  must  be  remedied 

***  oxily  in  the  garden,  but  in  the  woods;  the  little  Warblers  must  be  protected 

*>ile  nesting.    If  one  enlarges  a  hole  in  a  decayed  tree  so  as  to  form  on  tlie  outside 

of  egress,  and  bores  a  few  holes  in  the  lower  part,  so  as  to  let  water  run  off. 


^*^ll  not  be  long  before  the  house  has  a  tenant,  whose  presence  amply  makes 


T^^^ds  for  all  trouble  taken.    Natural  holes  are  always  better  than  artificial  ones ; 
^^  tlie  latter  will  attract  occupants.    Holes  may  be  made  in  stems  and  branches, 
*'^^  are  rotten  at  the  core,  upon  which  one  leaved  the  natural  bark  standing ;  they 


^^en  nailed  to  trees  in  the  garden,  with  their  entrances  to  the  south  or  east,  some 
^  placed  in  a  perpendicular,  and  some  in  a  horizontal,  position ;  or  one  may  manu- 
fl  number  of  tiny  little  boxes,  out  of  old  boards,  measuring  about  10  inches 
^^tigrth  by  3  or  4  inches  in  height  and  breadth,  and  nail  them  up  from  10  to  20 
^l>ove  the  ground.  All  low,  thorny  growths  are  well  suited  for  breeding  hedges : 
thorn,  whitethorn,  gooseberry-bushes,  wild  rose,  bramble ;  then  fir-trees,  cherry. 
^»  &c, :  these  ought  to  be  planted,  if  possible,  close  together,  and  surrounded  at 
-.  ^  ^"^  >rith  a  thick  belt  of  quick-set.  Living  hedges  of  the  same  material  are  invaluable 
***\iit  gardens,  because  they  furnish  a  locahty  for  your  most  hard-working  gardeners. 
containing  Woodpeckers'  holes  ought,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  looked 
as  watch-towers  or  fortresses  against  the  ever-ready  array  of  destructive  insects. 
•^^         — ^*  pursue  all  noxious  birds  with  an  unrelenting  hand; — Eagles,  Falcons,  Gos- 
.^  ^"^a,  Sparrowhawks,  Kites,  Ravens,  Magpies,  and  Shrikes :  of  these  spare  none  I — 
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its  protector  takes  down  the  box  from  the  tree,  so  as  i 
lift  up  the  lid  and  have  a  look  at  the  pretty  little  creature 
the  Swallows  feed  their  young  in  his  presence  withoi 
the  sUghtest  hesitation,  and  the  nestlings  peer  out  of  H: 
nest,  looking  so  good,  innocei^t  and  trustful,  that 
is  a  pleasure  to  behold  them;  the  Stork  greets  tl 
approach  of  his  benefactor  with  a  snapping  noise  of  tt 
beak. 

The  Arabs  are  hospitable,  and  have,  indeed,  been  i 
from  time  immemorial.  Cairo  was  founded  because  tb 
Caliph's  general,  Abd-Allah-Omahr,  would  not  allow  h: 
tent  to  be  struck,  on  account  of  a  Turtle  Dove  havic 
built  its  nest  in  the  roof  of  the  same,  and  the  young  beic 
unfledged,  just  when  the  General  wished  to  advance 
I  have  remarked,  that  in  Arab  houses  Storks  and  Swallow 
are  not  the  only  birds  which  are  looked  upon  by  thei 
with  a  favourable  eye,  but  that  all  birds  brought  u 
amongst  them  show  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
protection.  The  Egyptian  Vulture,  which  the  sportsma 
fiinds  so  difficult  of  approach  in  Europe,  patrols  the  towi 
and  villages  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  without  fear : 
have  seen  one  pick  up  a  bone  which  we  threw  it,  froi 
before  our  tent-door,  quite  unconcerned.  Eagles  perch  o 
the  trees  near  the  gates  of  the  towns.  The  Kites  {MUm 
parasiticus),  those  confirmed  beggars  among  birds,  nest  o 
the  minarets  and  palms  in  the  midst  of  the  hamlets.  Th 
Kestrel  and  the  Blackwinged  Kite  frequent  the  gardem 
and  do  not  offer  to  quit  their  nests,  even  when  th 
gardener  is  picking  fruit  close  by.  The  Little  Owl,  a 
does  the  Hoopoe,  breeds  in  holes  in  the  walls,  about  th 
height  of  a  man  from  the  ground.  The  Bee-eaters  awai 
their  prey  on  the  trees  of  the  village,  under  which  th 
children  are  playing.     The  Kingfishers  of  the  Nile  digeg 
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ttieir  meal  on  the  well-wheels,  regardless  of  the  boys  who 
engaged  in  drivmg  the  oxen  with  loud  cries  and  cracks 
the  whip ;  or  dart  down  for  fish,  close  to  the  women 
^^*=^gagcd  in  drawing  water  from  the  stream.    The  Hooded 
breeds  in  the  public  walks  of  the  towns.  The  Desert 
runs  under  the  hut  of  the  Bedouin.     Turtle  Doves 
,ve  also  become  next  door  to  domestic  animals;  they 
^xaild  in  low  bushes,  and  do  not  fly  from  the  nest  at  the 
X>proach  of  man.    The  Thick-knee  Plover,  usually  so 
y,  runs  about  all  day  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in 
euro.     The  Stilt  wades  unconcernedly  up  and  down  in 
e  village  ponds,  which  have  been  made  for  the  buflfaloes 
bathe  in.    The  lovely  Buflf-backed  Heron  follows  the 
of  cattle,  living  with  the  herdsman  on  terms  of 
endship.    The  Night  Herons  roost  on  the  sycamores 
the  centre  of  the  village.     One  must  be  fond  of, 
d  well  acquainted  with  *' bird-life"  to  estimate  all 


Birds  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  can  implicitly  trust 
Arab :  no  young  scamp  ever  thinks  of  robbing  their 

fit;  no  sportsman  is  lying  in  wait  near  their  bower  to  kill 
newly-fledged  youngsters !  In  the  eyes  of  the  Arab, 
*ii€  naturalist,  even,  who  only  destroys  an  occasional  pair 

birds,  or  takes  an  egg  or  two  for  the  purposes  of  science, 

not  held  to  be  excused.  They  have  often  called 
^o^  the  curse  of  heaven  upon  my  head  for  so  doing ; 
^^d,  indeed,  my  brown  servants  used  to  tremble  for  me, 
-^^cying,  as  they  said,  that  the  curse  was  bound  to  take 
effect.  I  never  abused  them  in  return,  for  I  could 
*^Ut  admire  the  feelings  which  inspired  them  on  these 
^^casions:  sentiments  so  noble  and  so  deeply  founded, 
**^at  I  have  almost  dreaded  the  curse,  despite  of 
Myself. 
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In  fonner  days  it  may  possibly  hsYe  been  thos  in  a 
eonntiies ;  hence  the  legend  before  alluded  to.  In  thoe 
days  all  birds  were  loTed  and  cherished  by  man,  aom 
being,  indeed,  regarded  by  him  as  sacred.  He  saw  eoi 
nected  with  their  appearance  and  deparfcore  those  Tarioi 
phenomena  of  natnre  which  took  place  the  year  romu 
and  whose  changes,  d^c,  they  did  not  then  understand 
he  regarded  the  arrival  of  the  migratory  visitors  with  hd 
awe,  as  though  the  Deity  himself  had  appeared. 

In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  held  the  Ibis  to  1 
sacred.  When  the  Nile,  after  being  at  its  lowest  ebb  rof 
again,  and  the  water  assumed  a  red  tinge,  then  the  lb 
appeared  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  a  snre  guaranty 
that  the  stream — ^the  Giver  and  Preserver  of  Life,  whic 
the  people  in  their  profound  reverence  raised  to  the  rao 
of  a  god — would  once  again  empty  the  well-spring  • 
plenty  over  the  thirsty  land.  The  servant  and  messengi 
of  this  All-bounteous  Deity  commanded  of  necessity 
reverence  of  a  poetic  and  distinguished  character,  I 
reason  of  its  importance :  he,  too,  must  also  be  a  gqm 
How  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  simple,  was  this  messenge 
The  Ibis  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  winning  birde 
have  ever  met  with ;  it  associates  of  its  own  accord 
much  with  man,  that  the  trouble  of  taming  the  bird^ 
but  slight,  and  takes  place  almost  without  any  advanc: 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  This  the  ancient  Egyptiaa 
were  fully  aware  of ;  for  we  find  that  they  read  the  gr^ 
book  of  Nature  with  intelligence  and  care:  and  it 
owing  to  this  that  they  deified  the  bird.  On  this  accoira 
the  bird's  remains  were  preserved  by  their  priests  fnc 
decay,  and  kept  for  thousands  of  years,  until  the  spis 
suffered  by  permission  of  an  All- wise  God  to  wander 
space,  should  return  to  its  earthly  tenement.    Like  ^ 
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lininan  body,  that  of  the  bird  was  embahned  in  the  same 

apices  in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  kings  had  been 

J>:rc8eiTed  from  the  ravages  of  time;    and,  like  them, 

o^er  the  sarcophagus,  a  heap  of  stones  was  raised  as  a 

xnonmnent  to  the  bird:    one  of  the  pyramids,   called 

S&kahra,  is  dedicated  to  the  Ibis. 

Now,  the  Ibis  is  no  longer  venerated ;  the  sacred  bird 

»s  sunk  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  mortal.     Isis  and 

liris  have  been  supplanted  by  the  crescent  and  the 

ox-OSS ;  and  with  the  ancient  gods  vanished  Thot,  their 

o^lestial  messenger.    He,  now,  no  longer  appears  in 

lElgypt  to  announce  to  the  people  the  rising  of  the  sacred 

x^aters ;  they  believe  no  longer  in  his  mission.    He  has 

x-etired  far  up  the  mighty  stream,  "  who  hides  his  source," 

^43  though  he  felt  called  upon  to  watch  the  veil,  behind 

^^^loich  the  origin  of  the  ancient  god  lies  hidden  to  this 

dfity.    He  lives,  however,  a  thousand  times  over,  in  the 

splendid  remains  of  a  mighty  past.     His  form  stands  out 

clearly  amongst  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  sacred  writings ; 

and  thousands  of  years  hence  the  porphyry  will  bear 

Ixis  image,  so  long  confided  to  its  care. 

"What  we  learn  abroad  is  equally  presented  to  our 

notice  at  home  also.     Our  ancestors  held  certain  birds  to 

l>e  sacred;   it  is  so  even  to  this  day.     No  nation  has 

thrown  aside  the  charming  fables,  which  the  poetic  spirit 

of  a  former  age  has  handed  down  to  us.    We,  indeed, 

have  our  sacred  birds.     Only  ask  the  peasant  what  the 

Stork,  who  builds  its  nest  on  his  house-roof,  is  to  him  ? 

I  hiow  what  his  reply  would  be;  he  would  say,  ''the 

Stork  is  my  good,  kind  friend,  who  established  himself  here 

^e  one  blessed  of  the  Lord,  a  much-loved  protege^  and  a 

^^ch-respected  defender ; "  for  he  looks  upon  the  Stork's 

^®8t  as  a  protection  from  fire. 
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The  Swallow  is  regarded,  by  almost  all  nations 
earth,  with  scarcely  less  interest  than  the  Stork. 
German  looks  upon  this  bird  as  a  bird  of  blessing,  beca 
it  will  never  take  up  its  abode  nnder  a  godless  roof;  it  i 
also,  in  his  eyes,  the  type  of  peace : — 

**  Come  sammer  TisiUnt.  attach 
To  mr  reed-mof  ronr  nest  of  dar. 
And  let  my  ear  tout  muae  catch 
Low  twittering  ondemeatli  the  thatch 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day. 

As  (kbles  tell,  an  Indian  sage 
The  Hinda>tani  woods  among, 
Coold  in  hb  desert  hermitage. 
As  if  'twere  mark'd  in  written  page. 
Translate  the  wild  bird's  song. 

I  wi^  I  did  his  power  possess 
That  I  might  learn  fleet  bird,  finom  thee. 
What  onr  Tain  systems  only  gness. 
And  know  from  what  wild  wilderness 
Ton  came  across  the  sea." 

The  Arabs  call  it  the  "  Bird  of  Paradise : "  to  it  alone  tK===*^ 

gates  of  Eden — which  the  avenging  angel,  on  acconnt 

the  sins  of  man,  had  closed  against  the  remaining  animi 

and  guarded  \^ith  a  flaming  sword — ^are   open.      Ttrrr^^® 

Spanish  proverb  says :  *'  He  who  kills  a  Swallow  mnrde^    ^*® 

his  own  mother."    The  savage  of  North  America  wh  - —  ^^> 

like  the  Bedouin,  builds  his  hut  of  boughs — ^here  to-d^^^^^ 

and  there  to-morrow, — also  hangs  up  an  empty  gourd-sh^^^^^ 

on  one  of  the  neighbouring  trees  to  serve  as  a  nesi 

place  for  the  Swallow  who  may  visit  him ;  and  it  is  oi 

the  ItaUan  who — well,  never  mind,  we  will  refer  to  (]i^  "*** 

later:   why  disturb  a  bright  and  pleasant  picture  ^fc^-7 

introducing  what  is  harsh  and  disagreeable?     Th^ 

birds,  to  whose  name  I  gladly  attach  the  quaUficati 

"  holy,"  entered  in  unto  man  to  dwell  with  bim  ;  doubtl&^^ 
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^7  were  the  first  to  awaken  in  him  feelings  of  hospi- 
ity  and  good  will,  which,  however,  brought  with  them 
i  only  pleasures,  but  penalties  as  well.  The  more 
den  the  leaves  of  the  trees  turn,  the  smaller  becomes 

number  of  his  favourite  guests.  We  lose  simulta- 
lusly  the  Nightingale  and  its  song.  The  Swans  have 
le  southward ;  the  wood  is  bare ;  the  nest  under  the 
es  is  abandoned.  The  Bedstart  and  its  brood  have 
en  their  departure  amid  many  bobs  and  bows,  which 

host  doubtless  accepts  as  thanks ;  the  Stork  sets  up  a 
^erable  snapping  of  the  bill  on  the  top  of  the  house ; 
I  the  bonny  Starling,  with  all  its  jollity,  begins 
feel  a  sense  of  heaviness,  which  it  cannot  disguise, 

at  last,  even  it  leaves  its  hospitable  friend:  they 
'6  all  departed,  far,  far  away  to  the  southward, 
owed  by  man's  sad  glance,  for  his  gay  guests  have 
en  his  heart  with  them.  Time  speeds  slowly,  and 
Dy  a  rough  day  is  passed  over  before  they  return 
in;  and  when  they  do  come  back,  the  host  already 
^is  to  think,  amid  his  joy,  of  the  pain  of  parting 
in. 

Dhus,  to  prevent  this  pain,  and  to  oppose  the  immu- 
le,  it  doubtless  occurred  to  man  to  set  hidden  nooses, 
the  well-baited  net  and  treacherous  snare,  in  the  way 
the  birds  of  passage,  and  to  encage  the  poor  deceived 
atures.  He  wished  to  attach  the  truants  to  himself, 
I  nothing  more ;  he  did  not  know  that  their  closer 
[Tudntance  would  bring  new  pleasures;  he  did  not 
nk  of  the  service  they  would  be  to  him,  but  merely 
died  to  practise  hospitality.  It  is  thus  that  I  paint  to 
^self  how  man  first  began  to  tame  birds :  my  idea  may 
38ibly  be  erroneous;  but  what  of  that? — the  picture 

3p 
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pleases  me.  I  think  hospitality  has  somewhat  to  do 
with  the  taming  of  birds;  and  that  it  is  nobler  to 
look  upon  our  cage  birds  rather  as  our  guests  than 
as  our  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE   CAGE   BIRD  AND   THE   BIRD-FANCIER. 

"  There  the  treasured  smging  pet 
In  his  narrow  cage  is  set, 
Welcoming  the  heams  that  come 
Upon  his  gilded  prison-home." 

Eliza  Cook. 

!f,  for  the  first  time,  I  visited  Ruhla,  in  Thuringia, 
y  much  frequented  and  of  no  small  renown,  I  was 
to  look  at  the  windows  on  either  side  of  me  in 
of  the  pretty  girls,  and  bird-cages  with  their 
\d  tenants,  for  which  the  place  is  celebrated.  I 
Qj  of  both,  though  I  was  assured  that  in  former 
aatters  were  very  different,  for  in  the  good  old 
yore  cage  birds  and  pretty  maidens  were  far  more 
1.  I,  however,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  things 
nd  them :  my  greetings,  as  well  as  those  of  two 
vial  sons  of  the  learned  city  of  Jena,  met  with  the 
acious  response  from  the  lasses, — ^the  more  plea- 
K),  because  accompanied  in  every  case  by  the 
i  melody  of  some  feathered  songster.  At  the 
ime  I  found  I  was  perfectly  right  in  having 
looked  upon  the  Ruhlaer,  or  "Riihler,"  as  a 
•  race,  for  this  reason, — ^the  remarkable  manner  in 
ihe  spirit  of  poesy  descends  from  father  to  son. 
is  not  beneath  a  poet  to  keep  cage  birds,  tame 
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them,  bring  their  spirits  into  subjection  to  his  own  ani 
appropriate  them,  no  one,  who  has  himself  kept  feathere 
pets,  can  well  deny;  and  certainly  a  Bohlaer  does  not^^ 
donbt  it  for  a  moment!     He  experiences  the  d^epes^ 
pleasure  which  the  cage  bird  can  afford  its  friend  an^ 
protector,  a  pleasure  which  reaches  his  inmost  soul, 
only  object  in  keeping  his  little  friend  in  confinement 
to  become  thoroughly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  it 

The   newly-caught    bird    is    either    timid,    terrified 
intractable,  fierce,  or  sad,  when  first  caged  or  confined  r 
a  room, — each  one  according  to  its  natural  temperame 
The  bird  of  prey,  at  man's  approach,  places  itself 
posture  of  defence,  lying  on  its  back,  and  presenting 
claws  to  the  enemy,  and  beating  its  wings  to  pie 
against  the  bars  of  the  cage.     The  Warbler  fluti  «^ji 
anxiously  hither  and  thither,   without  peace   or  r^^s^ 
fleeing  man's   presence    as  though  he  was    its  wc^'Xnrt 
enemy.     The  Lark  dashes  its  head  against  the  roo^     of 
the  cage.     The  Woodpecker  chips  away  the  bars  of      its 
prison,  and  will  even  manage  to  peck  through  the  le^^  <tf 
the  table  to  which   it  may  happen  to   be   attaclB.^^ 
Ravens,  Crows,  Herons,  and  Divers,  strike  at  the  fac^  ^^ 
their  keeper.    Pigeons  dash,  as  though  bereft  of  tkx^i 
senses,  at  any  point  where  they  can  see  light  in  tfci.^^ 
place  of  confinement.    Partridges,  Ducks,  and  Geese,  ^^^ 
perfectly  unmanageable, — invincible,  in  fact.    One  ^fcXid 
all  refase  food. 

After  a  storm  comes  a  calm,  sadness  succeeds  to  ra^^* 
The  unhappy  prisoner  sits  for  hours,  aye,  days  ev^W 
perfectly  motionless  at  one  spot ;  the  instant,  however^  * 
is  approached,  all  its  former  terror  returns,  and  t!bB 
experienced  bird-catcher  only  does  so,  when  absolute^ 
necessary, — for  instance,  to  give  it  fresh  food ;  otherwi^ 
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lie  never  dreams  of  going  near  his  charge,  and  takes  care 
*o  cover  the  cage  over  with  a  dark  cloth.  The  bird,  in 
its  now  darkened  prison,  has  time  and  opportunity  to 
devote  to  the  consideration  of  its  position. 

Loss  of  freedom  is  hard,  very  hard ;  but  it  is  clear  that 

it  is  useless  to  struggle  with  any  idea  of  regaining  it. 

^Phe  stomach  impetuously  asserts  its  rights ;  true,  it  is  a 

'Very  poetical  idea  to  seek  a  release  from  all  earthly  woe 

l>y  a  death  brought  about  by  self-denial,  terminating  in 

starvation.    The  putting  into  execution,  however,  of  such 

enterprise  is  a  very  diflferent  matter, — one,  indeed, 

from  easy,  and  demanding  such  unmitigated  disgust 

of  life  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  where  the  heart  is  young 

ajid  the  pulse  beats  strong ;  the  difficulty  is,  moreover, 

Sireatly  increased  when  plenty  of  food  is  placed  under 

oxie's  nose,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  very  savory ; — in 

&ct,  which  might  just  be  tasted  if  only  to  see  what  it  is 

like :  the  horrid  human  being  is  absent,  and  the  room  is 

q^niet,  and  the  bird  gently  raises  its  sad  Uttle  head, 

smooths  its  feathers,  takes  one  tiny  mouthful, — a  second, 

a  third, — ^when,  lo,  it  feeds !   The  master  stands  watching 

liidden  somewhere  handy,  and  rejoices  Uke  a  child  over 

the  first  favourable  sign.    The  rascally  little  Tomtit,  who 

has  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  room,  and  who  sits 

sharpening  its  beak  on  the  edge  of  the  stove,  laughs 

jeeringly  at  the  prisoner,  who  has  taken  such  a  long  time 

*o  come  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  should  live  or  die ! 

It  is  true  the  Titmouse  only  knocked  its  head  against  the 

^dow  twice,  and,  needing  no  further  admonition,  took 

80od  care  not  to  approach  the  perfidious  crystal  wall  too 

^08e  again.   On  the  first  day  it  made  itself  at  home  in  the 

'^in,  as  if  it  had  been  resident  there  for  a  month,  and 

®^h  crack,  cranny,  and  crevice,  were  duly  noted :  it  ate 
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the  first  day  of  its  captivityi  picking  np  the  grains  or« 
hemp-seed,  and,  holding  them  gracefally  in  its  clawi 
fed  at  its  leisure,  caught  the  flies,  and  hunted  ever^ 
crevice; — laughing  all  the  while,   even  when  the  a 
entered  the  room.    With  all  this,  however,  it  will  nev( 
become  thoroughly  tame;  it  will  be  always  quarrel 
with  every  other  bird,  and  be  the  very  first  to 
advantage  of  an  open  door. 

We  will,  however,  now  return  to  our  prisoner :  it  it=:^    ^ 
Warbler ;  and  we  all  know  what  they  are  when  rrrbl^^  ^^ 
of  freedom.    It  is  true  it  may  be  said  to  live,  though       :mii 
its  jail  its  song  falls  dead  upon  the  ear.    It  is  only  n^^^^ 
and  again  that  a  note  is  rung  from  it, — broken,  sad  ^      a 
wailing  call  for  the  absent  darling ;  one  trembling  h&: 
Uke  tone  torn  from  its  very  bosom,  even  as  the  love-l« 
minstrel,  allowing  his  hand  to  wander  aimless  to 
instrument,  strikes  a  chord  vibrating  with  an  agony,  wli.dL<3b 
proclaims  his  loss — all  is  lost  1    It  is  a  long  while  beCc>Je 
the  bird  becomes  patiently  reconciled  to  its  fate :  dream^xzig 
at  night,  it  often  flutters  round  the  cage.   The  sad  wirx1^<er 
days  are  reflected  in  the  bird's  demeanour;    and  y^t, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  the  wounds  are  gradastUy 
closing,  for  time,  the  great  comforter,  is  doing  his  work 
The  little  captive  at  last  becomes  accustomed  to  confi-n^- 
ment;   friends,    companions,    partners,    are,    alas,      ^ 
wanting ;  it  hopes,  however,  to  meet  with  them  again !    I*s 
only  companion  is  its  gaoler,  and  to  him  the  little  heart 
is  opened,  and  the  gaoler  is  rendered  happy  by  the  bird's 
friendship.    With  jfriendship  comes  confidence, — slowlji 
but  surely ;  beware  lest  you  check  it, — ^it  will  be  a  1<^ 
time  returning,  and  possibly  will  never  do  so.    The 
captor,  however,  is  sure  to  do  all  he  can  to  preserve  i*  • 
quietly  and  carefully  he  approaches  the  cage,  speaks  lo^f 
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any  sudden  movement;  in  short,  softness  and 
£^entlenes8  win  the  day.  After  a  time,  the  prisoner  is  no 
longer  startled  by  the  coining  of  its  keeper ;  is  no  longer 
soared  by  his  presence;  takes  the  worm  he  throws  it 
"before  his  very  eyes,  and  at  last  from  his  fingers,  as  a 
cliild  takes  bread  from  its  mother's  hand. 

The  days  lengthen :  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the  heavens ; 
liis  rays  become  more  fervent,  and  play  cheerfully  in  at 
tlie  window.  Through  the  agency  of  the  bright  orb, 
song  is  once  more  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  captive : 
it  seems  as  if  the  prisoner  had  passed  into  a  new  exist- 
ence. The  sun  cheers  the  isolated  being  more  than 
anything  else  can  do :  the  bird  has  forgotten  its  old  life, 
and  lives  henceforth  for  song  and  its  protector.  Hence- 
forth the  captive  is  content. 

It  is  different  if  the  bird  loses  its  freedom  in  the 
spxing, — ^in  the  courting  days.  It  is  then  usually  not 
loxig  before  it  begins  to  sing,  though  the  song,  as  we  may 
"^ell  imagine,  seems  only  to  speak  of  a  lost  love !  And 
^hen  we  separate  the  male  from  the  faithful  female,  the 
^hole  year  often  passes  over  before  its  troubles  are 
forgotten  and  it  sings  again.  The  business  of  taming 
^^^es  a  long  time,  and  costs  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
^Btticier,  however,  seeks  the  affection  of  his  protege :  he  is 
determined  to  win  it,  because  its  songs  render  bright 
l^ours  happier  and  sad  ones  lighter. 

Most    people    are    utterly  mistaken    in    their   ideas 
^Gfipecting  the  relations  existing  between  the  "fancier" 
Mid  his    birds.     It  is    not   unusual   to  give  vent  to 
sxiperabundant    expressions    of   feeling  on  this    score. 
Without  the  slightest  reflection  people  say :  '^  Oh !  poor 
wretched  creature,  cooped  up  in  a  cage !    How  can  any- 
one be  so  cruel  as  to  keep  tame  birds  ?    Why  are  they 
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not  suffered  to  go  free  ?  Why  is  not  the  catching  and 
keeping  of  birds  in  captivity  made  punishable  by  law,"  &c., 
ad  infinitum. 

It  is  true  that,  in  times  gone  by,  many  people  were 
cruel  enough  to  blind  their  song  birds ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  birds  sought,  later,  to  dispel  the  never- 
ending  darkness  by  the  inspired  light  of  song  exerted  to 
its  utmost :  the  assertion,  however,  that  a  bird  ever  sings 
a  song  indicative  of  pain  is  utterly  incorrect ;  the  song  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  infallible  sign  of  good  health. 
When  sick,  hungry,  or  sad,  a  bird  never  sings !  Far  be 
it  jfrom  me  in  any  way  to  excuse  the  horrible  and  tUterly 
useless  cruelty  of  depriving  the  poor  animal  of  sight ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  positively  deny  the  assertion 
made  by  some,  that  a  bird  accustomed  to  captivity  ever 
feels,  when  singing,  in  any  way  depressed  by  its  detention. 
The  song  bird  is  perfectly  happy  even  in  its  cage :  it  is  no 
opera  singer,  but  gives  utterance,  in  liquid  melody,  to  the 
most  genuine  feeling  of  happiness,  to  the  sad  or  joyous 
alike,  giving  comfort  to  the  one  and  pleasure  to  the 
other.  Would  that  one  could  as  easily  deny  the  charge 
of  cruelty  where  domestic  birds  are  concerned  (who  are 
infamously  treated  for  epicurean  reasons),  as  in  the  case 
of  cage  birds,  and  then  there  would  be  little  cause  to 
speak  of  brutality.  I  do  not  know  a  soUtary  reason 
against  keeping  cage  birds,  but  rather  a  hundred  in  favour 
of  the  custom. 

People  make  no  outcry  against  the  **  Titmouse  trap,"* 
by  which  so  many  thousands  of  useful  birds  perish ;  they  ^ 
do  not  object  to  the  catching  of  Larks,  and  such  others 
worthy  institutions  which  tend  to  the    pampering  oi 

*  It  is  the  custom  in  Germany  to  catch  numbers  of  these  usefbl  little 
and  sell  them  for  food.— JT.  J. 
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epicnrean   palates;    but    woe    betide    the    unfortunate 
ioYers  of  cage  birds  who  would  depopulate  the  woods  by 
catehing,  perchance,  here  a  Nightingale,  there  a  Chaf- 
finch, Thrush,  or  other  song  bird,  and  place  it  in  a 
cage !    The  result  of  such  clamour  is,  that  the  snaring  of 
a   songster,  particularly  a  Nightingale,  and  keeping  it 
In  confinement,  is  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine.    In  some 
places  Nightingales   are   taxed  to  the    extent  of   five 
"fclialers  and  upwards  per  annum.    How  does  such  a  law 
'^ork  ?    Why,  solely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor,  of 
csourse;   for  the  rich  can  pay  the  fine  with  ease,  while 
tlae  five  thalers  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  bird.    I 
sliould  consider  the  law  a  better  one,  did  it  punish  the 
destruction  of  a  nest,  or  the  killing  of  any  useful  bird,  by  a 
fixe  of  ten  or  twenty  thalers,  and  forbid  the  catching  and 
disturbing  of  song  birds  in  public  walks,  gardens,  and 
pBrts,  while  their  capture  for  the   cage,  in  the  well- 
stocked  wood  and  forest,  should  be  left  free.     I  consider 
^t  Would  be  more  humane  if  the  poor  man  were  allowed 
*o  keep  his  caged  pet  in  peace,  did  he  but  catch  it  in 
^  district  where  the  loss  would  not  be  felt,  and  where 
^t  could  be  easily  replaced. 

I  hold  it  to  be  cruel  indeed  that  the  mechanic,  con- 
fined as  he  necessarily  is  to  his  room  during  the 
*i^elong  day,  in  town  or  country,  should  be  deprived  of 
-^^B  cage  bird, — he,  poor  fellow,  whose  brightest  music, 
^^cept  the  Swallow,  is  the  harsh  note  of  the  Rook  and 
Jackdaw,  the  shrill  squeal  of  the  Swift,  or  the  squabbling 
^f  the  House  Sparrow  on  the  roof ;  it  is  hard  to  deprive 
^e  weaver  of  his  friend  and  companion,  who  lightens  the 
long  weary  hours  at  the  loom ;  the  turner  at  his  lathe ; 
*^e  carpenter  at  the  bench ; — ^to  take  away  the  bonny  bird, 
^ho  whistles  its  cheery  lay  to  the  cobbler  bending  over 

3q 
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his  last.  These  men  have  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
other  than  caged  songsters ;  their  trades  keep  them 
shut  up,  and  it  is  unkind  and  narrow-minded  indeed  to 
rob  them  of  their  only  solace ;  while  outside,  the  sun- 
beams smile,  the  flowers  bloom,  and  birds  are  singing. 
The  rich  can  go  out  when  all  Nature  is  gay.  The 
heavy  tax  must  needs  cost  the  poor  workman  his  bread, 
if  he  would  preserve  his  pet;  and  yet  the  bird's  verj 
song  calls  forth  a  cheery  strain  from  the  toiler's  inmost 
heart,  which  lightens  the  monotony  of  his  labour. 

What  can  the  *'  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined"  mechanic, 
who  possesses  taste  and  feeling  for  song  and  sound,  have, 
other  than  his  caged  pet  ?  It  is  his  comfort,  solace,  his 
all, — helps  him  to  work ;  and  you  deny  him  one  Night- 
ingale if  he  wishes  it !  Thus,  I  say,  this  wish  should  be 
accorded, — leave  him  his  pet ! 

I  will  not  advance  the  oft-repeated,  but  preposterous, 
idea,  that  the  poor  or  uneducated  cannot  estimate  the 
value  of  the  Nightingale's  song,  and  that,  in  their  eyes, 
one  song  bird  is  much  about  as  good  as  another.  It  ie 
impossible  for  the  lover  of  cage  birds  to  give  expressioE 
to  such  an  absurdity!  His  memory  and  his  sense  o* 
feeling  will  serve  him  better ;  he  remembers  the  brighii 
ening  glance  of  the  poor  weaver,  as  his  Nightingal* 
struck  up  its  lovely  lay ;  he  remembers  the  trouble  ana 
misery  of  the  wood-cutter,  when  called  upon  to  pay  th- 
tax  of  five  thalers, — a  sum  the  poor  man  could  not  la; 
his  hands  on ;  he  knows  that  he  will  work  at  night  for 
fortnight  rather  than  lose  his  friend; — ^he  cannot  pac 
from  his  Nighingale  !  The  bird-fancier  is  well  acquaints- 
with  the  mountain- villages  where  work  and  poverty  g; 
hand  in  hand,  and  where  in  every  cottage,  aye,  tta 
smallest  hovel,  a  tame  bird  is  to  be  seen.    And  why^ 
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Because  the  inhabitants  of  these  hovels  feel  that  all  would 

be  desolate  were  it  not  for  their  songsters.  He  knows  that 

in  his  feathered  friend  he  possesses  a  domestic  companion 

endowed  with  a  faithful  and  cheerful  disposition, — one 

worthy  of  his  affection.    It  is  on  this  account  that  these 

poor  people  should  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 

their  cage  bird,  even  though  it  be  a  Nightingale !  We  all 

know  that  the  male  is  always  the  songster,  and  that  they 

are  more  numerous  than  the  female  birds ;  we  must  be 

avare  that  all  the  laws  in  the  universe  will  not  transplant 

the  Nightingale,  or  any  other  song  bird,  to  a  locality  it 

does  not  visit  of  its  own  free  will.  It  is  well,  indeed,  that 

there  should  be  laws  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  all 

small  birds ;  but  still  the  lover  of  cage  birds  should  be 

left  in  peace. 

These  bright  creatures  afford  their  masters  other 
pleasures  than  those  which  their  song  provides.  **  I  most 
"^unhesitatingly  assert,"  says  my  father,  in  his  work  on 
*  Cage  Birds,'  **  that  birds  become  ennobled  by  taming : 
See  how  they  learn  to  distinguish  their  master,  and  to 
love  him ;  they  greet  him  when  he  rises  early,  or  on  his 
Return  after  a  long  or  even  short  absence  .from  home; 
^^ey  seek  in  every  possible  manner  to  evince  towards  him 
*lieir  tenderness  and  gratitude.  Those  birds  which  are 
^^pable  of  having  their  intelligence  cultivated  to  a  high 
pitch,  attain  perfection  through  their  contact  with  man : 
^^ey  become  tender,  grateful,  and  communicative ;  they 
^^uaint  their  protector  with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Is 
^^  Ho  pleasure  to  be  surrounded  by  such  affectionate  and 
loveable  creatures  ?  This  pleasure  can  only  be  appreciated 
^hen  experienced." 

I  will  add,  still  farther,  that  all  birds  kept  in  captivity 
^^H>n  get  used  to  their  master,  and  learn  to  look  upon  him 
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as  their  protector  and  guardian,  until  in  the  end  they 
cannot  do  without  him ;  many  birds  will  neither  eat  nor 
sing  in  his   absence,  and  give  unmistakable   signs  of 
satisfaction  while  doing  either  in  his  presence.     When 
the  master  approaches  the  cage  they  come  towards  him ; 
if  he  calls,  they  answer ;  if  he  bows  to  them,  they  return 
the   compliment;   they  will  not  leave  the   open  cage 
when  a  greater  range  of  freedom  is  offered  them,  or  if 
they  do,  they  return  to  the  cage  as  soon  as  their  master 
drives  them  towards  it ;  they  let  him  know  if  one  of  the 
company  has  been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanour;  they 
will  sing  to  him  those  airs  which  he  particularly  likes, 
especially  such  as  they  have  been  taught ;  in  short,  they  ^ 
minister  to  his  pleasure  a  hundred  times  a  day !  And  theses 
creatures  are  supposed  to  lead  a  sad,  miserable  existence,^ 
— ^to  mourn  their  lot !     Is  this,  a  taste  which  affords  ootc 
many  pleasures,  to  be  classed  among  the  illieit  and  the^ 
inhuman?     No;  heaven  forbid!     People  may  cry  on* 
as  they  like  against  keeping  cage  birds,  but  I  shall  eveim 
defend  the  practice.     My  tame  birds  have  cheered  ancE 
lightened  many  a  weary  hour,  which  otherwise  woul^ 
have  been  hitter  and  sad,  indeed ;  and  I  trust  they  will- 
yet  afford  me  much  future  pleasure. 

There  was  a  period  in  my  life  when  I  was  left  alone, ■ 

forsaken,  poor,  sick,  and  sad :  I  was  overwhelmed  with  mis  -i 
fortune,  and  the  wounds  I  had  received  were  still  unhealedJ 
The  few  men  to  whom  I  might  have  attached  myself  IT 
was  forced  to  flee  like  a  pestilence :  it  was  only  at  a  ma< 
later  date  that  I  made  a  friend.    In  these  sad  times 
feathered  pets  were  my  only  comforters, — ^my  friends, 
amongst  them  I  passed  my  happiest  hours.    They 
how  I  loved  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  did  ever 
thing  they  could  think  of  to  make  me  love  them 
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more.    When  I  came  into  the  courtyard,  the  whole  troop 
would  advance  to  welcome  me :  the  Adjutant  would  snap 
its  beak;  the  Bustard  follow  at  my  heels,  uttering  the 
'wliile  a  soft,  beautiful  note;  the  Crane  would  beg  for 
food;   the  Ibises  collect  round  my  chair.     These  last 
in  and  out  as  they  Uked,  coming  into  our  court- 
at   meal-times,   as  though  they  considered  that 
table  was  laid  for  them  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  were  much- 
loved  guests.    Besides  these  I  kept  a  number  of  others : 
Eagle  Owl,  which  I  had  brought  up  from  the  nest ;  a 
linoceros  Hombill,  who  divided  his  affections  between  a 
xnonkey  and  myself,  and  amused  me  in  a  high  degree ; 
I^airots,  Eagles,  and  Vultures.    I  was  in  want  of  the 
most  common  necessaries  of  life ;  I  was  destitute,  and 
Hlxnost  starving:   when  amongst  my  birds,  however,  I 
"Wanted  for  nothing.     The  people  amid  whom  I  lived  did 
Xiot  understand  my  language,  though  my  birds  did !   The 
Scene  of  my  troubles  lay  where  the  White  and  Blue  Niles 
^3cieet,  at  Kartoom,  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

It  is  most  certain  that  hospitality  exercised  towards 

^irds,  whether  they  be  confined  or  at  liberty,  produces  a 

rtch  harvest  of  pleasure.   He  who  has  afforded  protection 

*o  the  wild  birds  is  sure  to  look  forward  to  spring  with 

^i^creased  pleasure ;  he  who  really  troubles  himself  about 

^^e  birds  soon  learns  their  value  in  his  own  eyes. 

^lany  quiet  hours  spent  in  their  company  leave  behind 

^em  reminiscences  much  more  marked  than  those  spent 

^11  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  world's  pleasures. 

The  intellectual  gain  afforded  by  contact  with  tame 
^iids  is  immeasurably  greater  than  those  which  one  can 
purchase  with  money  or  money's  worth ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  beheve  that  it  was  a  feeling  of  friendship. 
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and  not  love  of  gain,  which  first  induced  man  tc 
birds.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  for  instance,  neve 
birds  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  for  friendship's  sf 
out  of  reverence.  With  the  Hebrews  it  was,  po 
different ;  since  in  their  early  history  we  read  of 
being  used  in  sacrifice. 

And  now  let  us  look  round,  and  see  how  it  is 
own  country.  Well,  there  are  a  large  number  of  & 
who  keep  birds  solely  for  their  own  good  pleasui 
not  for  gain.  The  protectors  of  wild  birds  now  in 
from  day  to  day ;  and  the  cry  of  **  Protection  to  bii 
fast  becoming  that  of  the  respectable  portion  of  b 
Matters  do  not  look  so  very  bad. 

On  the  other  side,  the  true  friends  of  birds  have 
good  deal  to  say  before  domestic  fowls,  &;c.,  are  i 
more  humanely  than  they  were  formerly,  or  ev( 
now.    Geese  are  still  plucked  alive,^  or  are  suspenc 
weeks  together  and  crammed  with  hard  flour-balls ; 
Cockerels  are  mutilated  and  plagued  in  a  hundre 
different  ways :  and  yet  all  this  takes  place  in  tl 
shameless  and  open  manner. 

Our  sensitive  friends  have,  hitherto,  been  qui 
on  this  point.    We  bird-fanciers  are  well  aware 
that  the  house-keeper  is  actuated  by  other  mot 
ourselves:    methinks,  however,   that  the  aim 
reached  without  *^  ill-treating  the  poor  birds/' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPORTSMEN   AND   BIRDS. 

"  With  slaughtering  gun  the  unwearied  fowler  roves, 
When  frosts  have  whitened  all  the  naked  groves ; 
Where  Doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  tree  o'ershade 
And  lonely  Woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  glade, 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye ; 
Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky : 
Oft,  as  in  aiiy  rings  they  skim  the  heath, 
The  clamorous  Lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death : 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  Larks  their  notes  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air." 

Pope. 

J  ^HE  sportsman  is  a  great  friend  to  birds,  incredible  as 
^^^  ^ay  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  in  the  first  a 
^^t;Jiless  murderer,  and  in  the  second  a  victim.    The 


^^  ^se  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  noble  occupation,  and  is  as 
^^^jr  to  the  heart  of  a  man  as  love-making  is  to  the 
^^Xith :  it  is  a  grand  amusement,  abounding  in  pleasure 
^*^d  excitement,  rich  in  poetry,  though  a  work  of  death ! 
^lie  love  of  it  is  inborn  in  man,  as  with  the  lion  and  the 


_  le ;  every  man,  no  matter  who  he  is,  is  fond  of  sport : 
^-t^o  boy  follows  the  shooter  with  pleasure.     With  what 
mse  dehght  have  I  accompanied  sportsmen,  as  a  boy ; 
how  I  have  enjoyed  sport  myself,  later  on,  as  a  man. 
appy  memories  rise  before  me,  bringing  in  their  wake 
ly  a  picture  of  days  gone  by,  painted  in  colours  more 
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or  less  distinct,  one  of  which  I  will  reproduce  for  tl 
benefit  of  my  readers. 

It  is  spring, — happy  spring !  The  Wood  Qaeest  coo< 
out  its  tale  of  love,  and  the  Blackcock  is  **  drumming 
in  the  forest  glade.  My  dear  father  has  invited  me  i 
accompany  him  to  his  old  friend,  the  forester,  who  has 
hiding-hut  knocked  together  near  the  "  playing-place 
of  the  black  game.  On  we  tramp,  with  merry  hearts  as 
Ught  footsteps,  over  hill  and  dale,  from  one  village  i 
another,  until  we  reach  the  forester's  solitary  abod< 
The  evening  is  passed — too  quickly  perhaps — ^in  relatin 
tales  and  yams  of  forest  life,  for  we  must  early  to  rest.  . 
few  hours  later  our  host  stands  fully  accoutred  at  th 
foot  of  my  couch  to  wake  me.  It  is  a  splendidly  clefi 
morning,  the  stars  are  still  shining  brightly  overheat 
though  the  coming  sun  already  announces  his  appearance 
for  the  gray  dawn  is  rising  in  the  east.  We  walk  wit 
rapid  steps  towards  the  forest, — sleep  and  fatigue  ai 
alike  forgotten,  banished  as  they  are  by  the  fresh,  co< 
air,  the  living  breath  of  morning  fills  the  lungs  an 
imparts  vigour  to  the  limbs.  At  length  we  see  the  forei 
extended  before  us,  silent  and  dark, — it  still  preserve 
the  aspect  of  night;  and  yet  its  tenants  have  begn 
their  thrilling  poetry:  the  Nightingale  awakens  th 
still  sleeping  tenants  of  the  wood;  Rock  Redstart  an 
Redbreast,  have,  however,  been  awake  some  time,  thong 
we  did  not  hear  them ;  the  Cuckoo  now  answers  the  cal 
showing  that  it  has  thrown  off  the  drowsy  god,  and  i 
joined  by  the  Missel  Thrush,  who  whets  its  beak  an 
bursts  out  with  meriy  roundelay ;  the  Blackbird's  ric 
tones  render  homage  to  the  shimmering  dawn,  whil 
the  httle  Robin's  soft  ditty  is  heard  amongst  them  al 
The  voices  increase  in  number  every  minute:   Hedg 
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Sparrows,  Warblers,  and  Goldcrests,  Chaffinch,  Linnet, 

Greenfinch,  and  Bontmg,   take  an  eager  part  in  the 

morning  carol.    Almost  the  last  to  wake  is  the  Jay :  first 

^t  sings  a  Uttle,  taking  a  note  alternately  from  one  bird 

^^d  another  to  make  up  its  composition ;  then  all  at  once 

^t  seems  to  occur  to  it  that  the  Buzzard  is  gifted  as  a 

vocaHst,  whereupon  it  imitates  with  the  greatest  exacti- 

*^de  the  wild  cry  of  that  bird ;  and  fijially  it  remembers 

^^liat  it  is  gifted  with  a  song  of  its  own,  and  forthwith 

yon  hear  the  harsh  notes  echoing  through  the  wood, 

arousing  the  few  remaining  sluggards  to  life  and  song. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  light  in  the  east,  and  we  have 
beached  our  destination.  On  the  borders  of  a  thicket  of 
^^lioderate  height  are  placed  the  huts  which  we  are  to 
Occupy  as  stalls,  while  the  green  forest-lawn  represents 
*l^e  stage  upon  which  our  hero  is  to  appear,  he  having 
during  the  last  eight  days  regularly  performed  his  amatory 
**  pas  setd."  The  forester  told  me  this  as  we  crept  into 
of  the  huts ;  after  which  he  ordered  me  not  to  speak 
stir  in  my  narrow  hiding-place,  as  the  expected  virtuoso 
quite  averse  to  human  spectators.  He  whispered, 
*^ovrever,  in  my  ear  the  whole  life  and  history  of  the 
blackcock. 

fiere  he  comes, — there's  our  performer  1  Scarcely  has 
*lie  bird  alighted  than  it  commences  its  splendid  ballet : 
^^  bows  down  its  head  almost  to  the  ground,  ruffles  all 
^^  feathers,  presses  the  half-expanded  wing  in  a  down- 
^«i3rd  direction,  or  lets  it  hang  loosely  pendant;  the 
^yi'e-shaped  tail  is  spread  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
*oinn  a  semicircle,  showing  the  lower  white  tail-coverts ; 
^^  begins  to  gobble,  repeating  the  performance  from 
^'l^ee  to  five  times  in  succession,  followed  by  the  **  whet- 
**^-tig"  process;  after  which  it  springs  once  or  oftener 

3b 
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into  the  air,  as  high  as  the  table  from  the  ground.    In 
the  next  figure  it  turns  and  twirls  about  as  though 
waltzing,  trips  a  pace  or  so  in  advance,  still  calling, 
and  then  waltzes  again;  the  "play"  being  concluded  by 
the  singular  "whetting,"  a  sound,  as  we  before  said, 
resembling  the  sharpening  of  a  scythe.    During  this 
performance  the  bird,  crazy  with  love,  is  supposed  by 
sportsmen  to  be  both  deaf  and  blind,  and  indeed  they 
will  often  take  no  notice  of  a  miss-fire.    This  scene  is 
repeated  again  and  again  in  all  its  details,  the  bird 
becoming  each  time  more  and  more  excited.  It  continues 
to  posture  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  running 
hither    and  thither  over  the  dancing-place,  like    on 
possessed,  rubbing  the  throat-  and  wing-feathers  agains 
the  ground;  dancing  and  springing  from  the  earth 
sudden  bounds,  sometimes  even  backwards,  striking  out^ 
with  the  wings,  stretching  out  the  neck  now  close 
the  ground  before  it,  now  straight  up  in  the  air: 
fact,  the  bird's  movements  would  lead  one  to  tbiTil^ 
it  either  mad  or  silly !    The  excessive  exertion  of  botEI^ 
body  and  voice  excite  it  to  that  degree,  that  at  last  evi 
movement  is  made  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  eacT 
note  is  uttered  with  such  unparalleled  force  and  power,- 


one  may  say,  thrown  out, — and  in  such  rapid  successio] 
that  .the  gobbling  at  last  resembles  scornful  laughter! 

Repressing  with  difficulty  every  sound  and  movemeDH^  '^ 
I  eagerly  watched  this  crazy  pantomime.    "  Ah,  my  bo^ 
you  ought  only  to  see,"  whispered  the  forester,  "what 
caper  they  cut  when  two  Blackcocks,  impelled  by  jealot 
appear  at  the  same  playing-ground !    Each  bird  hasm^ 
own  particular  stage,  and  will  defend  the  same  with  s^^* 
its  strength  against  every  intruder.    Each  evening  tJb 
bird  goes  through  some  of  its  performance ;  after  wkicJ 
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it  perches,  towards  sun-down,  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
tree.  Just  let  a  second  Blackcock  present  itself  below  the 
next  morning,  with  any  idea  of  dancing  in  its  company ! 
In  a  second  matters  take  an  offensive  form,  and  an 
engagement  takes  place,  which  often  lasts  for  several 
days,  when  the  weakest  finds  itself  obliged  to  decamp  and 
seek  another  playing-gromid.    It  is  true  these  encomiters 
do  not  terminate  fatally,  the  general  damage  being  limited 
to  the  loss  of  a  few  feathers,  both  retiring  without  appa- 
J^ently  any  further  inconvenience :  it  is  not,  however, 
tlie  will  that  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  combatants  to 
^Qiake  the  meeting  assume  a  deadlier  fiprm,  but  the  want 
of  sharp,  offensive  weapons.  It  is  no  question  of  defensive 
*ftctics,  for  both  birds  simply  seize  hold  of  one  another. 
Springing  at  one  another,  they  scratch  with  all  their 
Oxight,  and,  pecking  at  each  other's  heads,  gobble  as  if 
^or  a  wager ;  besides  which,  they  dance,  jump  and  scream 
iike  lunatics :  it  would  seem  as  though  the  very  hell  of 
jealousy  was  gifted  with  a  thousand  tongues !    If  one  has 
the  luck  to  seize  the  other  by  the  neck,  the  other  returns 
"Hie  compliment,  and  sticking  to  one  another  like  bull- 
dogs, they  spring  in  the  air,  and  shove  and  pull  one 
^riother  about  to  their  heart's  content.    As  soon  as  they 
loose  their  hold  they  both  retreat  backwards,  so  as  to 
pJ^epare  for  a  fresh  rush,  remain  for  an  instant  with 
pendant  wings,  and  tail  erect ;  bent  low  to  the  ground, 
*lxey  bow  a  mutual  challenge,  and  then  fly  at  one  another 
^B  before.     The  battle  lasts  until  one  is  fairly  seized  by 
the  head,  and  *  shown  off  the  place,'  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  vanquished  bird  is  driven   over  the 
^undary  of  its  adversaries'  beat,  and  retires  in  confusion 
foir  the  time  at  least." 

It  is  true  I  heard  scarcely  the  half  of  this  description, 
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for  tho  Blackcock  kept  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
and  when  the  bird  was  close  enough  I  was  to  have  a  shot 
at  it !  The  gun  shook  in  my  hand,  I  was  so  oyercomc 
with  excitement.  A  hundred  feelings  seized  me  at  once 
now  hope,  then  the  contrary ;  now  the  fear  that  the  birc 
would  leave  the  place  unscathed,  or  intense  joy  at  itf 
nearer  approach.  My  old  friend  had  become  perfect!} 
silent,  though  the  brightening  eye  showed  fall  well  thai 
he  partook  of  the  sportsman's  excitement,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  made  signs  for  me  to  pull  myself  together 
At  last  the  quarry  is  near  enough :  "  Now,"  nods  th< 
forester,  '*  make  sure  of  him  1 "  The  shot  echoes  througl 
tho  wood — the  Blackcock  has  stopped  "playing,"  anc 
only  gives  a  few  convulsive  movements  of  the  wing  in  hh 
last  agony ; — all  is  over.  I  rush  wildly  from  the  hut  t< 
secure  my  prize,  as  though  I  feared  the  dead  bird  migh 
yet  escape  me.  Long  before  the  smoke  has  cleared  off  firon 
the  grass,  I  am  in  ambush  again.  In  the  meantime  th< 
forester  has  reloaded  my  gun,  and  begs  me  again  to  kee] 
quiet,  because  a  second  bird  might  seek  the  "playing 
ground;"  and  he  was  right;  for  before  long  anothe 
Blackcock  made  its  appearance  on  the  "  playing-ground,' 
having  probably  been  disturbed  elsewhere;  this  one  ii 
too  cautious  however,  and  manages  to  keep  out  of  shot. 
"  He  is  an  old  hand,"  says  the  forester,  "  and  they  ai 
cunning, ' ' — ^recognizing  the  deceptive  hut.  *  *  Look  1  look 
There  comes  the  Grayhen  from  out  the  thicket :  she  is  nfi 
afraid  of  us. "  Tamely  and  without  fear  the  pretty  creatuB 
runs  about  before  us,  calling  softly  every  now  and  thes 
"tak,  tak,  tak."  "The  Grayhen  will  do  instead  of  tk 
Blackcock  I " — I  wanted  to  shoot  her  as  well ;  but  before 
had  time  to  aim  the  forester  snatched  the  gun  from 
hands,  and  read  me  a  solemn  lecture.  A  Grayhen  is  h 
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inviolate  I  She  reaches  the  shelter  of  the  thicket  unharmed. 
And,  the  Blackcock  being  disturbed  by  a  passing  wood- 
cutter, oar  sport  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Prom  that  very  day  I  have  liked  sportsmen ;  and  the 
more  I  have  seen  of  them  the  greater  has  been  my  liking, 
especially  for  those  who  are  more  sportsmen  than  mere 
shooters ;  for  I  am  quite  convinced  that  a  true  sportsman 
X8  fond  of  all  animals,  and  is  an  especial  friend  to  those 
I:ie  follows  in  the  chase.  The  lair  of  the  deer  is  his 
I:iome ;  and  he  looks  upon  the  different  kinds  of  game  as 
liis  children.  I  will,  however,  conj&ne  myself  to  birds : 
'fcliey  are  just  as  dear  in  his  eyes  as  the  stag,  the  roe,  and 
t^lie  hare!  He  only  shoots  them  at  certain  seasons, — 
Xie^er  when  breeding  or  moulting;  he  will  not  shoot  a 
igle  bird  where  its  loss  might  be  felt.  Of  many  species 
does  not  destroy  those  pairs  which  take  up  their 
«'lK)de  and  breed  on  his  preserves,  but  only  shoots  those 
'^'liich  aUght  on  their  "passage."  No  true  sportsman, 
^or*  instance,  would  kill  a  Woodcock  which  sought  to 
^^J^'eed  in  his  woods,  but  confines  his  attentions  to  those 
'^'liich  pass  through  his  domain  during  their  migratory 
ftight. 

The  shooting  season  commences  as  soon  as  the  young 

-Cartridges  are  well  able  to  fly,  next  comes  the  Pheasant, 

*lx€n  the  Hazel  Hen  in  succession;    after  these   the 

Quail,  Snipe,  Woodcock,  and  Duck  arrive :  the  last  are  all 

^ti^angers  I    If  black  game  are  very  plentiful  in  a  district, 

^l^ey  may  be  thinned  perhaps  by  a  day's  shooting ;  but 

Nowhere,  except  in  forests  invaded  by  hungry  peasants, 

^B  the  rare  and  noble  Capercaillie  disturbed  before  the 

Spring,  and  even  then  the  chase  is  restricted  to  the  male 

^ird.    The  family  peace  is  in  no  way  disturbed  by  his 

loss,  for  he  is  a  Mussulman, — ^Uke  the  Blackcock,  or  our 
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domestic  Turk,  the  common  fowl,  who  one  and  all  hai^ 
their  harems.  Among  birds  of  this  family  the  father  u 
as  a  rule,  not  missed,  one  male  having  many  mates 
and  to  the  latter  alone  all  the  troubles  of  nursery-life  ai 
left. 

The  time  during  which  shooting  is  not  permitted  i 
called  **  fence-time ; "  like  the  word  **  preserve  "  it  needs  n 
explanation.  During  this  period  the  gamekeeper's  atten 
tion  is  given  entirely  to  the  protection  of  his  charge^  ani 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  rueful  season  for  all  vermi 
hostile  to  game :  Eagles,  Goshawks,  Sparrowhawks  an^ 
Kites,  the  Hobby,  Baven,  Magpie,  and  the  like,  hav 
good  reason  to  call  it  a  bad  time. 

The  true  sportsman,  however,  does  not  limit  his  pro 
tection  to  game,  but  extends  it  to  every  harmless  anima 
in  his  preserves.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  hom 
there  Uved  a  sportsman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in ! 
lovely  quiet  valley,  surrounded  by  woods:  he  neve 
allowed  a  hollow  stem  or  tree  to  serve  as  fire-wood,  bu 
looked  upon  it  as  a  residence  for  either  Titmice,  Bed 
starts.  Flycatchers,  Nuthatches,  Treecreepers,  or  Pie- 
Woodpeckers,  so  that  want  of  a  habitation  should  nc 
induce  them  to  emigrate ;  in  the  same  manner  he  manu 
factured  artificial  residences,  hanging  and  fixing  them  L 
the  trees,  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods :  the  tin. 
lodgers  are  not  long  in  finding  out  such  desirable  resting 
places.  He  knows  well  the  tall,  ancient  beeches  whic 
grow  here  and  there  on  the  estate,  and  is  also  well  awas 
that  they  are  no  longer  making  wood,  but  are,  on  th 
contrary,  deteriorating,  and,  as  timber,  would  bring  i 
but  Uttle  to  the  forest  fund ;  still  he  also  knows  that  m 
these  beeches  dwell  the  Stock  Dove,  Green  and  Pie 
Woodpeckers;  and  even  the  very  rare  Great  Black  Woo-" 
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pecker,  the  hero  of  many  a  fairy  tale,  takes  up  its  abode 

there:  these  birds  pay  double  and  treble  rent,  and  on 

tills  account  he  does   not  fell  the   monarchs  of  the 

forest.     Owls  and  Buzzards  need  fear  nothing  at  his 

iiands,  for  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  extraordinary  amount 

of  good  they  do,  and  values  them  accordingly.     Every 

tiseful  bird  is  welcome  in  his  preserves ;  but  woe  betide 

all  thieves  and  footpads,  in  the  form  of  vermin  of  any 

kiiid.     The  life  to  be  seen  on  his  property  makes  it  a 

pleasure  to  stroll  over  it  1 

That  the  chase  makes  friends  of  man  and  birds  is  an 
xindeniable  fact.    One  might  possibly  make  one  exception 
"to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  vermin  shooting,  *  which  many 
ixaagine  is  only  pursued  for  the  sake  of  killing  or  shoot- 
ing for  practice.     This  sport,  however,  has  its  uses; 
uuismuch  as  the  utter  destruction  of  the  robber-band 
«tffords  protection  to  harmless  birds.   This  sport  is  one  of 
"tJxe  noblest   and   pleasantest    amusements  incident  to 
sporting  life ;  for  the  shooter  does  not  work  exclusively 
for  his    own  pleasure,   but   acts  as  the    avenger  and 
protector  of  the  oppressed;  and  singularly  enough  he 
'^ses,  as  an  assistant  in  the  matter,  the  stupid  king  of  the 
^^ght,  the  Eagle  Owl,  who,  more  maUgnant  than  any  of 
"ttieHawk  tribe,  pursues  the  thoughtless  and  merry  band. 
^^t  is  true  all  this  takes  place  greatly  against  its  will,  no 
^oubt :  such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  all  sneaking,  under- 
^ajid  creatures  Uke  itself;  it  is  Nature's  justice,  and  the 
^^tribution  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  come  at 
last. 

•  Shootiog  at  the  "  Krabcnhutte"  is  a  German  mode  of  ridding  the  country  of 

•icli  Termin  aR  Crows,  Hawks,  Jays,  Ac,  and  is  accomplished  by  tlie  shooter  lying 

^'^  ambush  in  a  hut,  with  an  Eagle  Owl  tied  down  within  shot  of  him :  the  result  is, 

^ at  the  different  birds  come  down  and  around  to  bully  the  Owl,  and  tlius  fall  easy 

"Victims  to  the  sportsman.— -jr.  J. 
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The  sportsman  makes  good  use  of.  the  emnity  whk 
exists  between  Falcons  and  Eagle  Owls,  and  thi 
becomes  the  protector  of  the  oppressed:  this  is  nob 
done  and  well  managed,  and  on  this  account  I  am  proi 
of  our  German  sportsmen  and  their  prowess. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  othei:  countries  as  with  w 
there  exist,  alas,  other  nations  in  Europe  where  wh 
they  call  sport  is  nothing  else  than  murder:  the  U 
worst  of  these  are  probably  Italy  and  Spain, — ^there  spo 
is  not  understood  in  its  true  and  nobler  sense.  In  thoi 
lands  they  do  not  shoot  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  foo< 
but  from  love  of  killing :  they  will  rob  a  lovely  bird  < 
life  for  the  sake  of  less  than  a  drachm  of  flesh  !  This 
no  sport, — ^it  is  cowardly  assassination,  murder  withoi 
an  object,  because  it  is  utterly  useless ;  and  the  worst  < 
all  is  that  this  wretched  persecution  has  no  fixed  time  ( 
season,  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  carried  on  tli 
whole  year  round ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  destructios 
nothing  is  spared ;  mercy  is  lost  sight  of :  in  short,  H. 
character  of  these  nations  is  seen  reflected  in  the 
childish  sport. 

At  a  future  time  I  shall  refer  to  the  ItaUan,  and  h 
bird-catching.   The  so-called  chase  in  Spain  is  carried  c 
by  means  of  the  gun,  and  I  will  treat  of  it  at  once.    Tl 
chase  is  free  in  Spain,  but  the  hunter  is  not  so !   He  st^ 
remains  the  slave  of  ignorance  and  barbarism;  this 
probably  the  reason  why  the  Spaniard  is  cruel  towarr 
both  man  and  beast.     What  can  one  expect  of  a  peo^ 
where  the  youth  of  the  country  are  used  to  exhibitions- 
the  most  unparalleled  brutality  against  the  animal  kii= 
dom ;  where  they  are  not  only  allowed,  but  are  pubUcly  cc 
ducted  by  their  elders  to  see  **  amusements j*  which  may 
witnessed  even  now-a-days, — amusements  where  a  not 
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animal  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  old  age  and 

nselessness,  is  brought  into  a  slaughter-house,  called  an 

'*  arena,"  to  be  there  treated  in  the  most  barbarous  and 

shameless  manner,  to  be  whipped  and  spurred  by  human 

l>eings,  gored  by  a  bull,   and  subjected  to  barbarities 

too  sickening  to  mention.    What,  I  ask,  can  be  expected 

£rom  such  a  specimen  of  the  human  race  ?    One  cannot 

look  to  him  for  pity  towards  the  birds  and  beasts  of 

fixe  chase.     Such  a  man  is  still  a  slave,  scarcely  freed 

from  that  curse  of  the  human  race, — dark,   ignorant 

priestcraft,  which  is  welded  into  his  very  soul :  still  the 

^ctim  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  priestly  tyranny,  he 

iremains  a  slave,  and,  slave-like,  is  ever  cruel  if  he  gets 

tiie  upper  hand. 

At  the  bottom,  the  Spaniard's  nature  is  great  and 

noble,  but  he  will  never  act  in  accordance  with  his 

l>etter  self  before  he  becomes  a  free  man.    At  the  present 

moment  he  is  not  so,  and  therefore  he  bullies  every 

living  creature.    His  hunting,   even,   is  a   species    of 

tormenting,  which  looks  with  contempt  on  any  law  or 

regulation  of  time  or  consideration.     Thus  it  is  that 

birds  in  Spain  flee  the  presence  of  man,  as  though  he 

were  their  greatest  enemy.    It  cuts  the  lover  of  birds  to 

the  heart's  core  to  see  the  Nightingale,  in  the  midst  of 

the  season  of  song  and  love,  appear  amongst  the  many 

birds  hanging  up  in  the  market  for  food, — to  see  tiny 

warblers  shot  down  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing  them ! 

We  will,   however,   draw  a  veil    over  these   miserable 

pictures,    and    congratulate    ourselves    rather    on    the 

sportsmen  of  our  own  land  and  their  German  chase ! 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

BIRD-CATCHING. 

'•  What  are  they,  who  thus,  at  early  dawn, 
Where  the  rank  thistle  and  the  plantain  grow, 
Set  their  fine  nets,  lime  twigs,  and  little  traps, 
Among  a  jocund  choir  of  caged  songsters  ? 
These  are  the  hird-catchers." 

Trapping  and  the  chase  are  so  closely  related,  in  ereiy 
respect,  that  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  the  toiacxer 
will  apply  equally  to  the  latter.  Bird-catching  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  pleasurable  sensations, — ^love  of  th© 
forest,  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the  joyous  harmoBj 
of  the  feathered  throng, — hope  and  expectation,  loud 
rejoicing  and  silent  delight;  it  is  also  the  means  of 
attaching  men  and  birds  to  each  other. 

Those  who  have  not  personally  experienced  the  pleasure 
of  the  golden  morning  hour  spent  in  this  sport,  who  have 
never  set  a  springe,  used  the  trammel,  the  quail-net,  oi 
wandered  about  with  a  trap-cage  under  the  arm,  cW^ 
offer  no  opinion  on  the  charms  which  attach  themselv^ 
to  bird-catching. 

Moderation  in  all  things  is  the  true  ground-work  cpi 
every  pleasure.  Bird-catching,  like  the  chase,  is  enticing* 
and  has,  doubtless,  led  some  few  astray:  he,  howeve^j 
who  bears  this  in  mind  and  tempers  his  love  of  spoX^ 
with  humanity,  may  catch  birds  all  his  life  without  9X^7 
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rait.  He  may  set  aside  every  objection  usually 
id  against  this  sport,  for  he  will  be  sure  not  to 
my  branch  of  the  amusement  which  may  be 
d  with  mischievous  results.  The  clap-net,  the 
il,  the  springe  and  the  noose,  have,  as  yet,  never 
i  good  disposition ;  by  far  rather  has  dame  Nature, 
as  of  the  decoy-bird,  taught  and  ennobled  many  a 
id  has  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  many,  love 

her  and  her  children.  The  decoy-ground  is 
reproach,  and  on  this  account  we  will  now  pass 
r  or  two  in  the  hut  of  the  fowler,  at  least  in 
ktion. 

early  morning ;  night  still  lingers  silent  and  dark 
e  moxmtains,  and  the  wind  blows  light,  though 
jn  us  at  our  departure,  for  autumn  has  already 
d  the  grassy  slopes  with  her  thin  shells  of  crystal, 
glisten  and  shine  in  the  darkness  like  pearls  of 
the  Ught  of  dawn:  this  icy  glitter,  however,  is 
tnd  we  shiver.  The  road  is  rough  and  steep,  and 
c  slowly,  because  we  are  forced  to.  The  forest 
£6  a  black  wall  before  us,  but  opens  out  on  our 
approach.  Here  we  are  out  of  reach  of  the  wind, 
WB,B  cold,  though  it  blew  from  the  south-west 
fevourable  to  our  sport :  we  are  warm  and  com- 
within  our  woodland  palace. 

the  first  glint  of  the  sun  in  the  east  a  joyous 

rikes  on  the  ear :  it  is  the  bright  clear  lay  of  the 

Birds  singing  in  the  autumn, — how  is  that? 

3aged  decoy-bird  belonging  to  a  bird-catcher,  for 

her  sing  at  this  season  of  the  year :  to  them  the 

must  be  as  spring,  for  the  poor  creatures  have 
pt  in  the  dark  during  the  spring  and  summer; 
f  on  being  restored  to  light  they  are  deceived,  and 
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carol  blythely  and  bonnily  to  the  opening  dawn.  They  ar< 
the  sirens  of  the  bird-catcher :  their  song,  like  that  of  th< 
fabled  *' Lorelei,"  leads  to  destruction.  Through  On 
medium  of  this  song  the  brethren  of  the  decoy-bird  an 
lured  to  our  hands ;  without  him  we  should  labour  ii 
vain ;  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  this  duty  properly  i 
is  necessary  to  stop  the  bird's  song  when  it  wonl( 
naturally  be  strongest,  and  now  we  allow,  the  stream  o 
melody,  hitherto  arrested,  to  burst  forth  in  all  its  beauty 
This  is  hard,  but  yet  not  cruel,  like  the  means  adoptee 
by  that  fowler  and  fancier  who,  deaf  to  all  cries  of  com 
passion,  deprives  his  song-birds  and  decoys  of  sight,  d 
facto,  by  putting  out  their  eyes,  so  that  they  may  be  kep 
ignorant  of  the  season  outside  their  prison, — ^whethe 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter.  These  poor  bliiM 
creatures  sing  almost  the  whole  year  round,  as  thong] 
imploring  spring  to  come,  and  ever  hoping  that  ther 
night  will  at  last  turn  to  day — ^poor  creatures!  We 
however,  have  nothing  in  common  with  such  people  oi 
such  brutality;  we  simply  do  what  is  necessary,  aiL 
restore  our  songsters  to  spring  as  soon  as  it  is  in  oc 
power. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  fowler's  hut :  smaU  as 
is,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure.  In  it  the  bir« 
catcher  passes  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life,  £■ 
he  leaves  his  cares  outside.  The  works  of  men — ^thesa 
quarrels,  strifes,  and  bickerings — do  not  reach  him  herfli 
in  this  hut  the  lover  of  birds  lives  his  true  self,  becau^ 
he  lives  naturally.  This  is  a  haunt  to  which  one  becom  ^ 
daily  more  and  more  attached. 

These  tiny  huts  are  comfortable  in  the  extreme ;  y^ 
can  make  them  perfectly  habitable  to  your  taste :  you  Cr^ 
arrange  them  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  your  co£fee,  smol 
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a  pipe,  and  read  and  write, — ^like  Andreas  Naumann,  the 
father  of  German  Ornithology.    It  was  in  one  of  these 
that  he  wrote  his   *  Bird-catcher,'   surrounded  by  the 
gnarled  forest,  as  also  by  its  spring  music.    The  hoar 
firoBt  lies  on  the  ground,  while  inside  it  is  warm  and 
comfortable,  quiet  and  solitary;    outside  we  have  the 
life  and  sounds  of  the  forest  ringing  round  us  all  fresh 
and  bright ;  through  the  narrow  cracks  in  the  window- 
shutters  we  can  watch  the  inner  forest  Ufe  right  closely ; 
one  lives  amongst  one's  pets  without  frightening  them. 

And  when  the  wandering  flocks  halt  on  their  journey, 
and  descending,  full  of  curiosity,  perch  on  the  twigs  pre- 
pared among  the  bushes  for  their  destruction,  what  hopes 
and  fears,  what  counting  of  the  prisoners,  already  captured 
in  imagination,  takes  place  within  the  narrow  walls! 
Tiie  occupant  of  the  hut  is  a  very  child  in  his  happiness, 

^a  king  in  his  Uttle  domain,  which,  at  that  moment,  he 

"Would  not  exchange  for  any  other  spot  in  the  universe. 
Ttiere  the  hours  pass  like  minutes :  there  is  ever-changing 
Occupation,  fresh  amusement.  Even  though  the  Thrush 
fiaxnily,  only,  are  the  objects  of  pursuit,  all  other  visitors  to 
ttx€  coppice  are  equally  interesting.  Here,  in  the  "  soft 
alxaded,  melodious  spot,  where  the  bright  red  berries 
l^^ng,"  every  inhabitant  of  the  forest  is  to  be  seen,  from 
*li6  Falcon  to  the  Goldcrest.  During  the  intervals  between 
*li.6  captures  there  is  so  much  to  hear  and  see  that  the 
'tj^e  bird-catcher  must  perforce  become  a  close  observer 
^f  Nature  and  her  ways. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  practical 

foi?ler  will  often  put  to  shame  the  educated  theorist,  as 

fikr  as  actual  knowledge  goes.    The  fowler's  hut,  and  its 

accompaniments,  is  the  school  where  the  former  has 

Wquired  his  craft;   it  is  there  where  he  has  so  often 
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listened  and  watched,  until  endowed  with  subtle  eye  and 
ear,  so  to  speak,  he  learns  to  read  the  language  of  Nature, 
discover  her  secrets,  and  explain  her  mysteries.  How  is 
it  that  fowlers  are  always  amiable  people,  favourites  with 
everyone,  and  have  a  word  to  say  to  everybody,  and  that 
the  right  one,  be  it  ever  so  homely  ?  They  learn  this  at 
the  fowHng-ground :  it  is  there  their  characters  are 
formed.  The  little  hut  in  the  greenwood  has  taught 
them  and  made  them  what  they  are. 

The  actual  capture  of  birds  is  not  the  sole  aim ;  it  is 
only  one  of  the  motives  which  attach  the  bird-catcher  to 
his  sport.  He  has  other  things  to  do  besides  setting  his 
nets, — to  guard  against  birds  of  prey.  Goshawk,  Sparrow- 
hawk,  Kite,  &c.,  frighten  the  decoy-birds  in  the  bushes, 
especially  those  which  are  simply  attached  to  a  string  and 
a  peg  on  the  ground,  and  they  also  prevent  the  approach, 
of  the  wished-for  visitors.  Obnoxious  individuals 
greeted  on  their  approach  with  a  charge  of  shot,  for  th 
gun  always  stands  loaded  in  a  comer  of  the  hut.  If  th 
impudent  thief  is  killed,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  a  g 
action  performed.  Besides  this  there  is  much  to  observe  E! 
Many  lovely  visitors — the  Wren,  Bedbreast,  Hedge — 
sparrow,  Whitethroat,  Titmouse,  and  Goldcrest — ^glide  i 
and  out  of  the  hedges  which  surround  the  fowling-place 
and  one  is  glad  to  see  them :  they  are  permitted  to  pi 
up  an  odd  bit  or  two  if  they  like,  and  pursue  their  joume; 
unmolested.  Then  there  is  much  to  puzzle  over  an< 
reflect  on.  Foreign  guests  appear,  and  the  questia 
immediately  arises,  "  Where  do  they  come  from  ?"  Is  i 
really  true  that  the  Bohemian  Waxwing,  which  we  som* 
times  see,  only  comes  once  in  seven  years  ?  Is  it  th 
the  Crossbill  knows  for  certain  beforehand,  whether 


seeds  of  the  pine  are  ripe  and  plentiful,  that  makes      i't 
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appear  at  the  proper  season  ?  Amusing  companions 
often  visit  one, — such  as  the  merry  little  squirrel,  as  it 
hops  across. 

Enough;  we  must  return  to  our  business.    Another 
flock  of  Bedwings  has  just  passed  through  the  wood : 
several  have  already  alighted  on  the  decoy-branch,  and 
look  greedily  down  on  the  fresh  berries  beneath ;   the 
others  are  perched  on  the  tallest  firs  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood.   Our  little  hut,  covered  with  ivy,  alarms  them  just, 
as  little  as  the  green-coloured  net ;  and  yet  the  resting- 
place  does  seem  to  them  quite  safe : — a  fresh,  green  spot 
in  tiie  middle  of  a  wood,  with  branches  of  juniper  scarcely 
touched,  and  covered  with  fruit,  interspersed  with  clusters 
^f  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.    This  looks  very  suspi- 
cions, and  demands  careful  investigation.     '*  We  shan't 
do  any  good  with  this  lot,"  says  the  experienced  fowler, 
^to  we  have  engaged  to  do  the  roughest  of  the  work ; 
**  they  have  been  at  this  game  before  now!"    He  was, 
'*^owever,  mistaken  this  time,  at  all  events.    The  Lapland 
^tiiTuigers  have  abandoned  their  usual  caution:   every- 
^liing  is  so  quiet  here  in  the  wood, — one  sees  and  hears 
»thing;    the   berries,   too,   are   so  tempting!     "Who 
.ows  when  we  may  get  such  a  feed  again !  there  are 
^^^eral  of  our  companions  hopping  amongst  the  berries." 
lots,  you  are  all  lost !     They  only  think  of  the  feast 
prospect:   one,   two,  three,  ten  descend,   one   after 
^^•^^other ;  the  whole  flock  almost  is  on  the  fowling-floor, 
'^ith  the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  hands  who  remain 
^^tz^t  of  reach,  and  continue  to  warn  the  over-eager  throng. 
•J^lie  fowler  gives  the  word, — one  pull,   and,   quick  as 
-■ightning,  the  too-trusting  strangers  are  struggling  in 
e  toils  of  the  net ! 
The  next  operation  is  extracting  the  prisoners  from  the 
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net.    This  is  an  operation  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
pleasure,  and  yet  a  painful  one ;  for  the  captured  birds 
must  be  killed.    This  office  is  as  disagreeable  to  the 
bird-catcher  as  the  act  of  twisting  the  neck  of  an  innocent 
young  pigeon  is  to  the  housewife:   both  she  and  the 
fowler  are  as  much  justified  as  the  hunter  in  the  deadly 
work.     The  Kedwings  are  to  us  what  the  Quails  were  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert :  they  come  to  us  from  tha 
far-distant  north,  on  their  way  to  the  south  of  Europe  5 
not  one  of  them  ever  remains  with  us  for  good  and  all*. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  our  home  birds  fall  victims  alo: 
with  the  strangers,  which  is  unfortunate  for  our  wood& 
for  many  a  good  songster  is  roasted  in  company  with  i 
northern  cousin.    Fortunately,  however,  I  know  seven 
fowlers  who  let  every  Song  Thrush  they  capture  go 
Such  people  I  call  bird-catchers  of  the  right  sort, — th^-^ 
heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

As  soon  as  the  captured  game  is  disposed  of,  the  net 
again  set  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the  sport 
afresh.    Often  the  fowler  has  no  peace  or  rest :  this  s 
of  things,  however,  suits  him  well,  for  the  season  for 
sport  passes  only  too  quickly.    If  the  weather  is  £Eivo^ixx'< 
able  he  remains  every  day  till  mid-day  at  his  post,  afi^or 
which  the  nets  and  gear  are  taken  up,  and  the  deeojr- 
birds  are  restored  to  their  cages,  and  regaled  with  their 
well-earned  meal ;  then  they  are  all  shut  up  in  the  but, 
and  he  turns  his  steps  homewards  with  a  light  heart 
and  well-filled  game-bag.     The  afternoon  passes  rather 
slowly ;  the  evening  in  the  valley  is  pleasant,  for  wgbi 
is  nearing,  and  then  comes — ^morning,  when  oflF  we  star* 
afresh  for  the  fowler's  hut ! 

The    foregoing    lines    are    written    with   a  view  to 
describe,  in  a  rough  sketch,  the  pleasures  connected  witb 
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bird-catching  in  the  forest  glade;  these  pleasures,  as 
indeed  all  honest  ones,  are  not  easily  painted  in  words. 
The  sport  of  the  fowling-floor,  bat  folding,  the  use  of  lime 
twigs,  &c.,  I  have  defended  most  strenuously  throughout. 
These  amusements  are  harmless,  and  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  disappearance  of  birds,  as  is  erroneously  advanced 
by  some.  We  know  the  true  cause,  and  smile  at  the 
caTilling  and  carping  shown  by  so  many  people,  who 
would  fain  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  fowling,  through 
an  over-drawn  and  hypocritical  assumption  of  tender- 
Jieartedness.  We  are  well  aware  that  our  woods  and 
iorests  cannot  suffer  by  the  entrapping  of  such  strangers 
as  Redwings,  &c. 

The  sport  of  clap-netting  is,  to  my  fancy,  quite  as 
enjoyable,  if  not  more  so.    It  is  resorted  to  for  the 
capture  of  cage  birds,  for  none  but  a  gourmand  of  the 
first  water,  whose  heart  lies  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
could  possibly  have  the  heart  to  catch  singing  birds  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  table.    It  is  a  most  delightful  amuse- 
ment to  watch  the  pretty,  active  little  creatures,  and 
follow  them  unseen  from  bush  to  bush,  to  listen,  charmed, 
by  their  song,  and  then  to  set  the  traitorous  net,  so  as  to 
lead  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  between  us.    This 
sport  serves  the  noblest  ends,  and  forms  an  inward  bond 
of  friendship  between  men  and  birds ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  pleasant  than 
to  make  plenty  of  friends,  and  thus  I  heartily  greet  those 
who,  like  myself,  understand  how  to  surround  themselves 
^fh  songsters  1 

Besides  the  above  there  is  a  far  more  serious  kind 
of  bird-catching.  In  the  far  north,  among  the  rocky 
^speeding-places,  which  we  have  described  in  a  former 
^pter,  where  miUions    upon   millions   of   birds    are 
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yearly  reared,  this  sport  is  pursued  year  after  year. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  mark  the  breeding- 
places  chosen  by  the  sea-fowl,  from  which  they  take 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eggs  and  young,  without, 
however,  apparently  diminishing  their  numbers  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

The  trade  of  the  rock-fowler  is  a  terrible  one,— a  calling 
requiring  manhood,  agility,  experience,  presence  of  mind» 
— and  with  all  this,  good  fortune, — such  as  scarcely 
any  other  occupation  would  demand.  In  this  porsoit 
death  stares  the  fowler  in  the  face  in  a  thousand  different 
shapes;  there  is  peril  in  every  step.  It  is  only  those 
who  have  been  used  to  look  danger  in  the  {&ce  from  their 
youth  up,  and  are  accustomed  to  risk  their  lives  for  a 
trifle,  who  can  become  good  rock-fowlers.  In  certain 
families  the  dread  calling  is  inherited  from  father  to  son : 
these  followers  of  the  craft  are  looked  up  to  by  the  other 
inhabitants,  for  in  those  islands  the  profession  of  fowler  is 
regarded  as  an  honourable  employment,  a  high  art,  worthy 
of  the  best  men.  This  celebrity  and  renown  is,  however, 
dearly  bought,  for,  as  in  the  family  of  the  chamois  hnnter, 
it  is  but  seldom  that  any  male  member  dies  in  his  bed ; 
and  one  rarely  meets  with  a  rock-fowler  who  is  a  hale  and 
sound  old  man.  Death  meets  them  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  an  active  pursuit,  or  accident  cripples  them  for 
life.  Not  a  year  passes  which  does  not  claim  one  or  more 
victims  from  their  guild,  none  that  a  cripple  is  not  made 
in  following  this  terrible  trade.  Before  each  excursion 
the  pious  fowler  utters  a  silent  prayer,  and  commits  him- 
self to  the  hands  of  his  Maker, — as  does  the  miner  before 
descending  into  the  mighty  depths  of  the  earth.  Before 
every  trip  the  fowler  takes  leave  of  his  family,  as  though 
they  were  never  to  meet  again.    And  yet,  with  all  this, 
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the  son  follows  the  same  calling,  aye,  even  were  he  to 
be  eye-witness  of  his  father's  destruction, — by  being 
dashed  to  the  depths  below ! 

This  kind  of  bird-catching  is  no  simple  amusement, 
and  yet  it  is  productive  of  enjoyment,  because  every 
dangerous  work  pleases  the  heart  of  a  genuine  man. 
The  fowler  faces  danger  and  death  to  obtain  food  for  his 
ftmiily ;  he  gathers  store  for  the  long,  dreary  winter  in 
his  break-neck  expeditions.     The  sea  is  the  arable  land, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  till;  the  sea  is 
their  gamer,  their  treasure-house, — everything,  in  fact, 
to  them ;  for  the  land  is  much  too  sterile  and  inhospitable 
to  support  them ;  and  the  long,  hard  winter  in  high  lati- 
tudes imperatively  obliges  man  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
own  exertions,  for  it  hinders  any  attempt  at  union,  breaks 
the  bonds  of  sociability,  and  makes  neighbours  out  of  the 
question.     Shut  up  for  months  together  in  a  hut,  either 
wholly  or  partially  buried  under  the  snow,  cut  off  from 
^  communication  with  the  outer  world,  the  inhabitant 
^^  these  islands  is  only  possessed  of  that  which  he  has 
"®®xi  able  to  collect  together  as  food  for  the  winter :  he  is 
^^pendent  on  his  stores ;  if  they  fail  he  must  die !     On 
^^8  account  they  collect  everything  which  the  sea  affords 
**^eni,  and  which  is  eatable,  at  risk  of  life  and  limb. 

The  fowler  harvests  the  products  of  the  ocean  in  three 
^*^erent  ways.  When  the  rocky  walls  of  the  islands 
*^^<5ome  populated  with  their  summer  guests,  when  every 
^^le,  crack  or  crevice,  ledge,  point  and  crag  is  tenanted 
y  the  feathered  throng,  then  the  fowler  approaches  the 
^^<5lcs,  in  a  boat  from  below,  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
^^txipanions,  and  effects  a  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular precipice,  where  the  effect  of  the  rolling  surges 
^®  least  felt ;  or  perhaps  he  climbs  up  from  the  side ;  while 
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by  the  third  mode  he  lets  himself  down  by  a  rope  oyer 
the  rock  from  above.  We  have  to  thank  the  natoralist, 
Graba,  for  a  description  of  this  kind  of  fowling  on  the 
Faeroe  Islands^  from  which  I  have  taken  the  following. 

<<  Almost  all  the  sea  birds  on  these  islands  are  nsed  as 
food,  the  only  exceptions  being  GoUsi  Skuas,  and  Cor- 
morants. All  others,  especially  Guillemots,  Razorbills, 
and  Puffins,  are  eaten,  both  when  fresh  and  when  salted 
and  dried.  In  May  the  inhabitants  of  many  islands  live 
exclusively  on  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl :  want  alone  caa 
induce  them  to  reUsh  such  food,  or  to  procure  it  at  bk^ 
great  a  risk. 

'^  When  climbing  the  rocks  from  below  the  fowler  uses 
a  round  pole,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  to  the  end  of  which  a  bent  horn  i 
attached ;  at  either  end  of  the  horn  are  two  holes, 
which  are  run  two  bent  sticks,  four  feet  in  length,  whic! 
are  connected  by  straps  and  thongs.    To  this  machine 
wide-meshed  net  is  attached,  with  which  the  sitting  bi 
is  covered ;  so  little  do  they  fear  man,  that  they  are 
any  time  entangled  without  difficulty.    The  captives 
speedily  put  an  end  to ;  with  one  twist  of  the  wrist  th( 
necks  are  wrung.    After  the  lower  ledges  have  bte 
cleared  of  their  occupants,  the  ascent  of  the  rock  co: 
mences.    Two  fowlers  go  together  on  this  dang< 
jomiiey,  while  the  others  remain  below  in  the  boat, 
collect  the  dead  birds  which  are  thrown  down  to  th^XD. 
The  climbers  are  attached  to  one  another  by  a  rope,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  feet  long,  which  they  make  fast  round  iJi^ 
body,   and  start  armed  with  the  pole-net.     The  Grst 
steps  out  of  the  boat  on  to  the  rock,  the  second  assist 
ing  him  by  means  of  a  small  board,  which  is  made 
fast  to  the  other  end  of  the  pole,  and  which  is  used  as 
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seat  of  the  climber,  until  the  latter  has  reached 
ledge  where  he  can  find  good  foothold;  from 
place  the  first  climber  draws  up  his  companion: 
they  help  one  another  in  turn,  until  the  desired 
las  been  reached.  Here — ^if  unused  to  man's  pre- 
— ^the  fowlers  simply  seize  the  dumbfounded  birds 
the  handy  without  their  making  any  effort  to  escape. 
es  these  many  are  caught  in  the  net  as  they  fly  past, 
a  a  boy  would  catch  a  butterfly.  In  the  space  of  a 
ours  these  two  will  throw  down  to  their  companions 
.th  some  hundreds  of  dead  birds.  The  descent  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  ascent,  and  is  carried  on 
averse  way  to  the  latter.  During  this  part  of  the 
tion  it  not  unseldom  happens  that  the  one  who  is 
•ing  slips,  or  that  the  rock  crumbles  under  him,  so 
x>th  man  and  stones  are  launched  into  space.  It  is 
18  critical  moment  that  the  one  above  must  keep  his 
old,  else  both  will  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
le  surf  beneath.  Climbing  the  precipice  from  the 
Is  done  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  ascent  from 
t;  the  method  adopted  when  descending  from  the 
3  quite  different. 

L  three-inch  rope,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  hun- 
feet  in  length,  is  made  fast  round  the  waist  of  the 
r,  and  by  this  rope  he  is  lowered  down  into  the 
I  beneath :  the  rope  is  held  by  six  men  on  the  top, 
take  care  that  it  does  not  chafe  against  the  sharp 
3  of  the  rock;  the  fowler,  seated  in  a  webbing  of 
1  thongs,  attaches  a  thin  line  to  his  wrist,  with  which 
;nal  to  his  comrades  at  the  top,  and  then  descends, 
nexperienced  person  would  spin  round  and  round  in 
air  during  the  operation  like  a  whirligig,  and  would 
y  come  to  grief.    The  fowler,  however,  knows  how  to 
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avoid  this,  and  reaches  in  safety  those  ledges  where  h 
wishes  to  collect  his  booty.  Safely  landed,  he  unfasten 
the  rope,  and  carefully  lays  the  end  under  a  ston 
until  it  is  next  wanted;  he  then  sets  to  work  witl 
hands  and  net,  and  catches  as  many  birds  as  he  can 
wrings  their  necks,  and  throws  them  into  the  sea,  wher 
the  people  in  the  boats  pick  them  up :  he  then  ties  on  th 
rope  afresh,  and  makes  another  start.  The  fowler  oftei 
comes  to  places  where  the  upper  portion  of  the  roc 
overhangs,  which  would  allow  him  to  pass  the  nesting 
place  in  his  descent,  were  he  not  able,  by  a  tremendou 
effort  of  strength,  to  reach  the  desired  spot :  thus  he  set 
himseK  swinging,  until  the  oscillations  become  Ion 
enough  to  swing  him  under  the  ledge  on  to  the  breeding 
place;  this  he  will  do  under  great  difficulties,  gettin 
over  projections  of  this  sort,  and  treading  places  which  h 
as  much  as  fifty  feet  from  the  perpendicular  line  at  whic 
he  was  lowered.  This  mode  of  overcoming  the  appi 
rently  impossible,  is,  however,  dangerous  in  the  extreme 
even  the  greatest  care  does  not  always  prevent  the  rop 
breaking,  or  a  piece  of  rock  may  fall  from  above  and  daa 
the  unfortunate  fowler  to  pieces ;  an  unusual  impetus  i 
the  swinging  to  and  fro  may  smash  him  against  th 
rocky  wall; — in  short,  death  threatens  him  at  evei 
step." 

Such  bird-catching  as  the  above  I  look  upon  as 
crime,  not  towards  the  birds,  but  towards  man.  Bir^ 
are  outraged  only  by  the  fowler  in  those  countries,  who  vi^ 
with  idle  boys  in  useless  destruction  of  life.  I  know  t^ 
kinds  of  fowling,  which  every  right-thinking  and  reaso: 
able  man  cannot  look  upon  as  otherwise  than  justifiable 
these  are  the  capture,  at  the  proper  season,  of  the  largi 
birds  for  the  table,  and  the  smaller  ones  for  the  csLgt 
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Every  other  kind  of  bird-catching  I  most  unhesitatingly 
condemn;  and  for  this  very  reason  I  consider  the  "  Tit- 
mouse hut,"  or  Titmouse  trapping,  as  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  true  sportsman,  and  rather  as  the  slaughter-house, 
where  cruel,  barbarous,  and  senseless  boys  hold  their 
orgies.     The  Titmice   are  the  most  useful  of  our  forest 
birds,  and  are   so   small  that  the  numbers  necessary 
to  make  a  dish  must  of  necessity  cause  much  useless 
destruction ;  thus  every  sensible  person  ought  to  aid  in 
protecting  them  to  the  best  of  his  power.   The  individual 
^nrho  takes  pleasure  in  this  wholesale  destruction  sins, 
not  only  against  the  defenceless  birds,  but  against  his 
fellow-man,  for,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  amusement,  he 
ixijures  the  forest,  the  common  property  of  the  people ;  he 
destroys  those  who  labour  dihgently  for  our  benefit,  and 
^v^liose  services  he  cannot  replace.     To  understand  the 
^aJue  of  my  last  words  one  must  be  aware  of  the  amount 
of  good  effected  by  one  soUtary  Titmouse,  and  from  that 
esJcnlate  what  their  united  services  are  worth,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  wanton  mischief  which  is  perpetrated  at 
tlxe  "Titmouse  hut."*     He  who  destroys  one  Titmouse 
I'ears  hundreds  of  thousands  of  insects,  which  effect 
unmense  damage  to  the  wood ;  he  who  kills  one  of  these 
little  birds  places  himseK  on  a  perfect  equaUty  with  the 
"^Uieducated,  ignorant  ItaUan. 

Heaven  forbid  that  the  legitimate  bird-catcher  should 
"take  the  above  as  a  pattern.  He  spares  no  Uving  animal, 
^ot  even  the  invaluable  Swallow,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
at  all  times  held  sacred  by  the  Spaniard,  who  hangs  out 
lines  armed  with  tiny  hooks  baited  with  feathers  or  hve 
^fleets ;  the  pretty  creatures  snap  at  them,  and  are  thus 

*  Meisenhiitte  (German) :  a  regular  station  for  trapping  Titmice  in  the  woods. 
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caught.  He  will  net  a  whole  reed-bed  at  night,  wheri 
these  birds  roost  during  their  migration,  treading  hun 
dreds  in  the  mud  underfoot,  whence  he  extracts  them  th 
next  day  I  He  knows  not  the  meaning  of  hospitality  o 
love.  As  soon  as  the  birds  of  passage  arrive  the  ^'  Boccolo 
takes  his  stand  on  every  hill,  a  net  is  placed  in  ever 
bush :  it  is  all  one  to  him  what  he  catches,  whether  th 
wanderer  be  great  or  small,  usefal  or  hurtful ;  death  t 
all  is  the  immutable  sentence,  from  the  Thrush  or  Bed 
wing  to  the  Goldcrest.  "By  the  *Langensee'  Lake, 
says  Tschudi,  "  there  is  an  annual  destruction  of  some  sizt 
thousand  warblers ;  at  Bergamo,  Verona,  Chiavenna,  an 
Brescia,  they  are  captured  by  millions:  most  of  thes 
birds  are  little  creatures  which,  in  our  part  of  the  world 
no  one  would  dream  of  harming,  and  which  would  b 
the  rather  preserved,  on  account  of  their  song."  I  do  nc 
call  this  fowling ;  it  is  a  terrible,  brutaUsing  sin  againi 
Nature;  and  this  system  of  murder  is  permitted,  be 
remembered,  the  who]e  year  round :  in  the  neighbourhoc 
even  of  the  nest  the  horsehair  noose  is  set ;  thus  youiz 
and  old  fall  alike  victims  to  the  greediness  of  the  Italiaa 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  bird  flees  his  home.  One  m£ 
wander  for  miles  in  the  '^land  of  song"  and  not  me^^ 
with  a  single  warbler ! 

Italians,  as  well  as  those  who  think  like  them  in  oth. 
lands,  who  read  these  pages,  may  bear  in  mind  that  th-^ 
are  sinning  against  the  civilization  of  our  time,  and  tbi 
they  hold  themselves  up  to  the  opprobrium  of  all  righ: 
thinking  men,  if  they  pervert  a  dehghtfal  and  noli: 
sport,  making  a  misuse  of  it  to  murder  and  destrd 
but  never  using  to  protect. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

THE   NATURALIST   AND   THE   BIRD. 

*'  Books,  'tis  a  doll  and  endless  strife, 
Come  hear  the  woodland  Linnet ; 
How  sweet  his  mosio — on  my  tife 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 
And  hark  how  blithe  the  Throstle  singH, 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher." 

Wordsworth. 

The  tame  naturalist,  in  heart  and  soul,   is  he  who 

^^cognizes  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  exist  between 

^an  and  beast,  and  who  acts  up  to  them.     It  is  he 

^ho  prizes  the  feathered  tribe;   he  to  whom  flight  is 

^ot  merely  an  unsolved  riddle,  but  rather  a  lovely  poem ; 

*^®  who  becomes  sportsman  and  bird-catcher,  so  as  to 

^xider  himself  conversant  with  birds  and  their  habits  of 

y^%  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  their  host  and  protector ; 

^^  is  he  who  lives  amongst  birds,  and  associates  as  it  were 

^th  them;   he  who  looks  upon  them  as  the  medium 

^^ough  which  Nature   shows  her  joy  and  happiness, 

^^cause,  through  their  songs,  he  feels  the  echo  of  the 

®^X3ae  within  his  own  breast.    Enquiry,  and  the  thirst  for 

*^o^ledge,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  that  bond  of  friendship 

^*Uch  keeps  men  and  birds  together.     Like  every  other 

3u 
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scientific  pursuit,  that  of  the  naturalist  has  its  joys  and 
pains,  the  trouble  and  the  reward ;  yet  the  pleasure  for 
exceeds  the  pain,  and  the  reward  is  so  great  that  all 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  attaining  it  are  overlooked. 
It  has,  from  time  immemorial,  ever  been  difficult  to 
become  a  naturalist,  and  dangerous  to  be  one;  and  to 
the  present  day  these  difficulties  still  remain.  He  who 
would  serve  his  special  branch  of  science  aright,  must 
become  its  willing  slave — ^body  and  soul.  The  body  must 
undergo  fatigue  and  danger;  the  soul  struggle  against 
the  poisonous  influences  of  misunderstanding,  contempt, 
hatred,  and  the  accusation  of  heresy:  thus,  bodily  and 
mental  troubles  and  sorrows  are  not  wanting  in  th» 
pursuit  of  Natural  History.  She  recognizes  but  on 
motto : — '^  To  examine  is  holier  than  to  believe."  Arm 
with  this  talisman  she  disperses  her  knights  errant 
every  quarter  of  the  known  globe,  and  to  it  we  owe  h 
many  acquisitions.  It  is  this  motto  which  sends  scientifi 
men  from  Pole  to  Pole,  from  east  to  west ;  in  the  Africa 
desert  or  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps ;  to  equatorial  swamp 
and  primaeval  forests,  prolific  of  fever,  whose  very 
breathes  poison:  it  is  this  device  which  enables  the 
cheerfully  to  brave  every  danger.  It  was  in  acting  up 
this  motto  that  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  Galileo  his 
and  spiritual  freedom ;  this  is  the  motto  which  scandaliz 
all  those  who  would  look  upon  the  reverse  as  the  highe 
aim  of  human  wisdom.  Like  Vesuvius,  who  buried 
ancient  naturalist  under  her  ashes,  they  seek  to  hurl 
dying  embers  of  their  wrath  at  us  in  _the  form 
proscriptions,  &c.,  tr}dng  again  to  darken  the  e 
under  the  ashes  of  their  dogmas.  In  our  days,  fortuna 
their  influence  is  no  longer  capable  of  quenching  the  li 
of  heaven;  and  in  a  short  time  hence,  such  dross 
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serve  only  to  fructify  the  land  where  the  naturalist  has 
sown  his  seed,  instead  of  withering  its  germ. 

Natural  Science  binds  its  disciples  with  magic 
chains,  and  knows  how  to  render  them  happy  in  her 
embrace,  even  though  she  dispenses  her  beneiSts  with  a 
sparing  hand,  and  also  deals  out  her  scanty  reward  in 
small,  but  precious  gifts.  The  father  of  our  immortal 
Naumann  was  but  a  simple  peasant;  observation  of 
Nature  made  him  an  enquirer,  and  enquiiy  led  him  to 
strive  in  the  paths  of  science,  showing  a  patience  and 
devotion  that  can  only  be  tfnderstood  by  him,  who  himself 
serves  in  the  ranks  of  science.  His  own  words  will  best 
jourtray  him  to  the  reader. 

"  By  this  time  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the 
l)irds  of  the  forest  and  the  field.  I  yet  stood  in  need, 
liowever,  of  information  on  the  subject  of  aquatic  birds, 
"which,  as  they  were  not  all  to  be  met  with  in  our  ponds, 
fitill  remained  imknown  to  me.  I  had  a  great  yearning 
t;o  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  by  unlooked-for 
^ood  fortune  the  opportunity  occurred. 

"About  half  a  mile  (German)  from  us  there  was  a 
^ried-up  marsh,  which  belonged  to  a  very  old  friend  of 
xiine,  who  at  that  time  gave  me  the  exclusive  right  of 
ehooting  over  it.  Fortunately,  that  year  the  rainfall 
^was  very  great,  greater  indeed  than  it  had  been,  possibly 
ibr  the  last  hundred  years.  As  our  neighbourhood  lay 
somewhat  low  our  best  fields  were  spoiled,  and  became 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and  sedge,  owing  to  the  floods 
;patting  an  entire  stop  to  all  cultivation. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  had  less  farm-work  to 
do  than  usual,  and,  therefore,  had  the  more  opportunity 
"to  prosecute  my  researches  after  water-fowl.  The  swamp 
3  have  just  mentioned  looked  Uke  a  lake,  and  attracted 
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numbers  of  diflferent  water-birds,  of  which  many  species 
were  new  to  me.  The  pleasure  of  such  a  sight  made  me 
extremely  anxious  to  become  possessed  of  specimens  of 
these  various  birds.  As  long  as  the  migratory  season 
lasted,  I  was  almost  daily  to  be  found  in  the  marsh. 
Though  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  my  boots  became 
leaky,  and  even  rotted  from  off  my  feet,  I  looked  on  these' 
things  as  trifles  compared  with  the  pleasure  I  experienced 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  these  birds  and  their  habits. 
This  sort  of  Ufe,  however,  finished  by  giving  me  ague : 
I  cured  myself,  though,  with  a  plant  (Teucrium  Scor- 
diurriy  L.),  which  I  found  in  the  swamp,  and  had  a  pair 
of  fisherman's  boots  made,  after  which  I  returned  to  the 
charge,  wading  to  the  Uttle  hillocks  which  lay  above 
water ;  on  these  I  built  sheds  and  screens  of  sedge  and 
reeds,  under  which  I  passed  the  moonlight  nights, 
waiting  for  any  rare  Duck  or  other  aquatic  bird.  This 
lasted  for  three  successive  summers, — in  the  years  1770, 
1771,  and  1772." 

Another  naturalist  earned  his  treasures  of  experience 
under  almost  insurmountable  difficulties:  I  allude  to 
Audubon.  From  his  youth  the  pursuit  of  Nature  and 
her  ways  seemed  to  be  his  especial  pleasure.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  merchant ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
came  into  possession  of  his  business  and  plantation  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  he  Uved  for  several  years  in  com- 
fortable circumstances;  but  the  inward  yearning  for 
enquiry  into  the  things  of  Nature  left  him  no  rest  at 
home.  He  had  already  studied  and  painted  the  feathered 
denizens  of  his  native  woods,  and  now  sought  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  remaining  birds  of  North  America. 
He  had  finished  with  the  greatest  of  care  two  hundred 
drawings,  before  he  made  arrangements  for  starting  on 
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his  travels.  Leaving  his  sketches  in  the  care  of  one  of 
iiis  relations,  he  started  for  the  bonndless  prairies,  forests, 
and  deserts  of  his  native  land,  equipped  as  half  painter, 
half  sportsman.  He  pursued  his  journey  courageously, 
under  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers.  Often  he 
passed  the  night,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
under  some  monarch  of  the  forest,  aye,  nearly  driven  to 
despair ;  and  yet  he  steadfastly  persevered !  He  returned 
to  his  home  rich  in  experiences  and  sketches.  His  first 
question  was  for  the  chest  containing  his  early  drawings. 
Oh  I  what  a  terrible  misfortune ! — ^mice  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  chest,  and  had  almost  entirely 
devoured  the  valuable  collection.  "  I  passed  several 
sleepless  nights,"  he  writes;  **the  days  were  spent  in 
di^eadful  apathy :  at  length,  strength  of  mind  gained  the 
^ctory.  Afresh  I  shouldered  my  gun,  and  wandered  out 
^gain  into  the  forest,  as  bright  and  in  as  good  spirits  as 
though  nothing  had  happened;  and  I  even  began  to 
^^Hgratulate  myself  at  the  prospect  of  now  being  able 
*^  make  a  series  of  more  perfect  drawings.  After  three 
;'  work  I  had  again  refilled  my  portfoUo." 
These  two  sketches  will  suffice  to  show  the  toils  under- 
e  by  observing  naturaUsts.  I  could  name  many  others. 
son,  another  North- American  zoologist,  was  a  weaver 
'^y  t^jtide,  and  only  learned  to  draw  when  he  was  forty  years 
^*  ^e,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  introduce  his  much-loved 
^^-•^fJs  before  the  public.  He  battled  against  poverty  to 
^^^  end  of  his  life,  working  to  the  last  with  an  energy 
^^^  patience  above  all  praise.  Le  Vaillant  was  for  Africa 
^^^  same  as  Wilson  and  Audubon  were  for  America.  And 
j*^^xe  are  still  many  men  like  them,  who  have  fought 
striven  for  their  favourite  science, 
^till  more  painful  than  the  bodily  and  mental  struggles 
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we  have  to  undergo,  is  the  ruthless  chastisement  which 
we  receive  at  the  hands  of  dogmatists.    When  we  meet 
with  opinions,  such  as  those  expressed  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Burgstaller,  of  Feldkirch,  in  regard  to  the  great 
naturalist, — I  may  say,  the  greatest  ever  known, — ^Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  classing  him  amongst  brutes,  wd 
can  but  smile  at  opinions  so  dejGlcient  in  inteUigence.     If^ 
is  otherwise,  however,  when  we  find  our  whole  body  at^ 
feud  with  the  would-be  religionists  of  our  time,  who^^ 
instead  of  supporting  the  naturahst  in  his  earnest  set 
after  knowledge  and  truth,  misconstrue  the  motive  b; 
which  he  is  actuated, — the  enlightenment  of  the  ignorani 
— and  seek  to  persecute  him  under  the  mask  of  exi 
devotion  to  the  Great  God  above.    No  small  e: 
of  strength  and  courage  is  required  to  stand  firm 
the  assaults  to  which  we  are  subjected  at  the  hands 
the  formalist.      To  beUeve  without  knowing    is 
enough,  and  comfortable,  too ;  but  to  acquire  safiSci< 
knowledge  to  enable  one  to  believe  is  very  difficult.     H^lne 
thirst  for  knowledge  ever  remains  unslaked ;  and  on  tIMxis 
account  our  motto  is  one  more   of  promise  than        cf 
attestation.    Every  concession,  however,  be  it  ever       so 
small,  is,  in  our  eyes,  a  reward  for  our  endeavours : 
strength  lies  in  the  conquest  of  difficulties.    By 
means  we  have  been  able  to  advance  science,  whji<3h 
alone,  for  us,  is  sufficient ;  each  victory  over  ignorance  ^ 
a  fresh  and  happy  acquisition  in  our  eyes.   The  naturaJi^ 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  being  who  can  estimate  their  tr*^^ 
value. 

We  strive  for  the  highest,  and  are  satisfied  with  ^tJ^^ 
smallest,  result;  we  risk  life,  and  are  satisfied  w^^ 
hearing  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  reward  which  we  h,»^^ 
earned!     "The  Wood  Thrush  (Turdtis  mustelimi$y*  B^'3^ 
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Audubon,  "is  a  particular  favourite  of  mine,  as  I  am 
much  indebted  to  her.    How  often  has  her  bright  song 
restored  my  exhausted  spirits,  after  a  restless  night  in 
the  forest!    Badly  sheltered  from  the  pitiless  storm, 
I  have  spent  many  a  miserable  night  under  cover  of 
a  wretched  hut  of  branches  which  I  have  constructed, 
through  which,  however,  the  rain  streamed  with  such 
"Science  as  to  put  out  my  fire.     I  saw  neither  heaven 
^or  earth ;  it  would  seem  as  though  the  *  Deluge '  had 
Commenced  again:   now  and  then  a  flash  of  Ughtning 
Would  make  darkness  visible,  while  the  vivid  passing 
THj  would  seem  to  render  the  scene  more  horrid,  the 
ixight  more  black;  while  the  trees  cracked  and  sighed 
Under  the  power  of  the  driving  hurricane,  which  rent 
tiiem  from  the  crown  to  the  very  roots.     Far  from  my 
people,  cut  off  from  the  entire  human  race,  sometimes  I 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come,  and  cursed  the 
liour  when  I  first  determined  to  set  out  on  my  adventurous 
journey !   But  no  sooner  did  I  hear  my  friend,  the  Thrush, 
heralding  the  dawn,  than  my  spirit  rose  again  with  every 
note, — as  they  increased  in  power,  so  did  I  gain  strength 
^^i  heart.     With  warm  devotion  I  hear  this  morning 
®OBg,  and  blessed  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  who  had 
pJ^ced  the  bird  in  these  dense,  solitary  forests  to  comfort 
^^,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  me  never  to  despair. 
Oh  !  when  I  think  on  the  happy  hours,'  says  the  elder 
-^atiinann,   *  I  passed  in  the  swamp,  I  even  now  wish 
Myself  back  again.'    And  I,  myself,  without  wishing  to 
appear  vain-glorious,  may  say  that  I  have  worked  and 
^^^ered  in  the  cause  of  science ;  and  yet  I  now  look  back 
^th  pleasure  to  the  days  when  I  was  bowed  down  with 
^ever  in  the  primaeval  forest  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 
"^d  why?    Because  each  day  brought  me  something 
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new.    I  had  no  doctor, — ^not  even  medicines :  I  was  in 
want  of  good  food,  company,  sympathising  friends  of  my 
own  country.    I  often  felt  so  utterly  miserable  in  my 
attacks  of  fever,  that  I  cared  not  how  they  ended, — ^in 
recovery  or  death :  and  yet  I  seemed  relieved  when  my 
hunter  brought  me  some  bird,  which  was  new  to  me, 
my  bedside.     I  have  watched  for  nights  together  on  th 
sandy  islets  of  the  Blue  Nile,  while  the  fever  was  on  me 
as  soon  as  I  had  found  out  that  the  Demoiselle  Crane; 
frequented  the  locality.     Africa  has  robbed  me  of  mne 
but  has  also  given  me  a  great  deal ;  and  that  because 
always  travelled  as  a  naturalist.     Such  a  one   kno 
neither  diflSculties  nor  dangers  while  at  work,  because 
is  aware  that  the  wages  of  his  labour  are  the  highest  th 
can  be  obtained." 

I  doubt  if  words  can  describe  the  joys  of  the  worki 
naturahst.  They  are  only  to  be  felt  by  personal  ex 
rience,  and  personal  labours,  in  the  cause  of  science 
that  alone  can  render  it  comprehensible.  This  sil^:K3t 
watching  of  the  inner  life  of  Nature  as  a  grand  whoH«, 
and  of  her  several  members  individually,  is  possessed,  of 
an  intellectual  charm  which  baffles  description, 
as  a  miser,  the  enquirer  spies  out  everything,  watches 
grasps  at,  and  seeks  to  become  possessed  of  all.  AjK^d 
what  for  ?  To  make  a  free  gift  of  his  booty,  acquixr^wi 
with  such  labour,  to  the  world  at  large !  He  can  -plAce 
out  his  gains,  hke  the  usurer,  at  heavy  interest,  and  tb^J 
never  fail  to  bring  in  fresh  returns :  thus  nothing  is  to^ 
small,  nothing  too  insignificant  for  the  notice  of  tb^ 
naturahst.  What  he  learns  is  his  gain,  and  what  he  kno^^ 
is  his  capital ;  this  is  why  he  is  so  rich,  aye,  even  in  * 
desert !  To  him  the  inanimate  grain  of  sand,  the  b^^^ 
stones,   tell  a  long,   rich,   and  instructive    story;   tb^ 
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plants  awaken  in  his  heart  a  special  Ufa ;  the  animated 

beings  speak  to  him  in  a  common  tongue, — ^masonic,  I 

niay  say, — ^which  he  understands.    He  will  conjure  up  in 

Ma  mind  a  whole  mountain  from  one  single  stone ;  a  tree 

from  a  twig ;  from  one  note  the  whole  life  of  a  bird.   The 

filing  of  the  Swallow's  wing,  as  it  whirls  past  him, 

^^es  him  far  away  over  land  and  sea ;  the  capricious 

^tting  of  the  butterfly  unfolds,  before  his  mind's  eye, 

^i^htly-coloured,  friendly  pictures  of  life,  which  change 

iiie  the  patterns  of  the  kaleidoscope.    The  leaf  of  a  plant 

opens  out  to  his  imagination  a  domain  rich  in  magic 

forms,  with  whose  structure,  web,  and  woof,  he  is  better 

^ucqnainted  than  any  other  child  of  man ;  petrified  animals 

aoid  plants  transport  him  to  an  era  thousands  of  years 

.  l>ack,  and  guide  him  safely  through  the  dark  pages  of  the 

past.     To  him  the  earth  is  a  book ;  to  him  the  heavens 

9jpeak, — ^all  the  world  is  his ! 

I,  however,  must  now  confine  myself  to  "  the  naturalist 
and  the  bird."    He  who  is  only  half  at  home  with 
"Nature  on  this  earth  of  ours,  will  be  able  approximately 
-to  appreciate  the    feelings  with  which  the   naturaUst 
'W^anders  and  travels  from  place  to  place :  wherever  he 
naay  be,  he  finds  friendly  forms.   For  years  he  has  silently 
watched  the  interior  economy  and  household  arrange- 
ments of  animated  nature,  and  yet  he  has  not  seen  all ; 
^^i  on  this  account  he  is  never  in  want  of  employment. 
-Every  bird  is  a  personal  friend :  the  old  ones  he  knows 
^^ost  as  well  as  he  knows  himself,  and  the  new  ones 
^^st  be  studied.     How  much  more  is  there  yet  to 
^"Serve !     Kich  as  he  may  be  in  experiences,  every  fresh 
^lUble  brings  him  fresh  mental  treasure.     The  relations 
^^sting  between  him  and  the  bird  become  each  day  more 
^4  more  intimate :   he  knows  the  Uves  and  habits  of 


each ;  wLen  each  airires,  or  takes  its  depaiime ;  where 
is  its  abode ;  how  it  is  made ;  when  it  is  occupied  br 
bappr  troop  of  nestlings ;  when  deserted.  The  natnraliiTtsM 
knows  his  friends  by  their  notes,  flight,  and  bearing, 
his  eve  the  bird  never  ceases  to  exist:  alive  or 
it  is  ever  interesting  in  his  eyes,  for  in  either  case  thi 
bird  is  ass'jciated  with  a  poesy  of  feeling  in  creativi 
nature  which  he  would  put  into  words.  Every  new  bir^^ 
raises  his  spirits  a  step  higher ;  every  fresh  discovery 
a  step  onward  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
of  all  tilings.  He  is  indebted  to  his  friends  for  manv 
many  a  happy  hour :  their  Uves  are  a  pattern  worthy 
imitation. 

This  gain  no  words  can  express.   Let  us  take  a 
glance  at  him  who  would  hbel  and  slander  ns,  becai 
we  are  free  frx>m  the  bitter  pleasure  of  confounding 
reality  with  the  ring  of  empty  words,  or  of  lulling 
clear,  Uving  spirit  by  the  aid  of  formal  speeches :  we 
more  pains  to  prove  by  enquiry^  to  measure  and  weij 
before  we  follow  the  motto,   "Faith  is  greater 
knowledge !  *'     They  call  us  blasphemers,  because  we 
not  blindly  beUeve ;  and  they  term  our  spirit  of  enqi 
— ^profanity :  we  will  leave  them  in  peace.    Were  thejr' 
a  position  to  estimate  and  understand  our  labours,  tii 
might  ix)ssibly  dignify  those  labours  with  the  title 
** Prayers!"     We  and  they  have,  however,  nothing 
common.     Their  ideas  and  opinions  are  too  pitiful,    i 
narrow-minded  for  us ;    their  souls  move  within    * 
confined  limits  of  their  views.    We  include  in  our  spb' 
of  obsenation  worlds  which  circle  around  us  miUions 
miles  away,  and  measure  them  according  to  their  orb; 
They  advocate  the  bare  word;  we  the  Uving  soul  8 
intelligence.     They  look  upon  every  man  as  a  uiuV 
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beings  and  arrange  each  according  to  the  faith  he 
professes ;  we  look  upon  the  whole  human  race  only  as 
an  order  of  animals — animals,  as  a  kingdom  of  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  only  as  one  of  the  countless  atoms  which 
compose  the  mighty  whole.  They  may  do  priestly  ser- 
vice to  a  congregation ;  we  are  priests,  however,  devoted 
to  the  whole  of  humanity.  They  stand  isolated,  each  for 
himself;  we  strive,  while  closely  united,  to  teach  the  one 
aim: — ^Light  and  Truth!  For  our  science  does  not 
acquaint  us  solely  with  our  Jjome— :the  earth ;  does  not 
only  make  one  of  us  acquainted  with  birds,  as  above 
stated,  but  unites  man  to  man.  The  naturahst  is  a 
cosmopoUtan :  he  has  no  home ;  belongs  to  no  especial 
country;  is  of  no  nationality.  His  work  is  for  the 
common  weal,  as  he  ever  belongs  to  the  whole  world. 
He  finds  friends  everywhere;  acquaintances  amongst 
men,  and  gathers  from  his  intercomse  with  them  new 
material  for  knowledge,  new  hfe :  for  knowledge  is  life  to 
him.  Whichever  branch  of  science  the  enquirer  may 
seek  out  for  himself,  it  always  belongs  to  the  great 
confederation  of  humanity,  whose  motto  is — **  Enquiry 
is  hoUer  than  beUef ! " 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   CINEREOUS  VULTURE. 


For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  Eagles  be  gathered  together."^ 
Ww  xxiv.  28. 

IThen  we  speak  of  the  economy  of  Nature  we  must  not 
;et  the  important  part  that  Vultures  play  in  the  same, 

omit  to  allow  their  claim  to  a  high  position  in 
ore's  household.  It  is  they  whose  business  it  is  to 
ify  the  air  in  southern  countries  from  those  poisonous 
38  which  are  evolved  from  masses  of  putrefying  animal 
«er,  the  pestiferous  exhalaUons  from  whTwotad  be 
dvantageous  to  the  well-being  of  the  living.  In  the 
1  latitudes  of  the  North,  Nature  buries  her  dead  under 
lantle  of  snow,  where  they  may  lie  for  a  thousand 
rs  without  decomposing,  for  all  the  liquid  portions  of 
corpse  turn  to  crystals.  In  the  South,  those  wander- 
,  semi-domesticated  hounds  of  death,  the  Vultures,  are 
sted  in  disposing  of  a  carcase  by  an  army  of  insects, 
ore  decomposition,  rapid  as  it  is  in  these  countries, 

transformed  the  carcase  into  its  original  elements, 
se  vigilant  watchers  of  the  dead  greedily  and  rapidly 
tf  away  what  yet  remains,  and  thus  prove  themselves 
K)rtant  and  highly  useful  members  of  Nature's 
aomy. 
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Up  to  tlie  present  we  are  acquainted  with  about  tweni 
species  of  Vultures,  seven  of  which  belong  to  the  Ne^ 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Old  World.    We  find  none  e 
AustraUa.    In  Europe  we  have  four  species,  each 
which,  strictly  speaking,  has  its  own  peculiar  mode 
habits  of  Ufe ;  yet  they  resemble  one  another  so  fiar, 
least  all  the  larger  species,  that  the  description  of  one  w 
suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  entire  groi 
I  have  chosen  one  of  the  European  Vultures   as 
illustration  of  the  general  habits  of  the  family. 

The  Cinereous  Vulture  is  found  principally  in  Sonthi 
Europe,  namely  in  Hungary,  European  Turkey,  Gree* 

and  Spain,  and  has  more  than  once  been  found  in  Germain y, 

This  species  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  North-eastern  AfrLc^^ia, 
though  it  is  found  on  the  western  side  of  that  continen^ait, 
and  also  in  North-western  Asia.    It  Uves  amongst  tKne 
mountains,  whence  it  circles  over  a  large  expanse       ^f 
country,  in  search  of  food.   This  bird  only  perches  dur?» — ^g 
the  heat  and  glare  of  noon,  and  at  night ;  rarely,  howev^^r, 
on  trees,  choosing  in  preference  rocky  pinnacles,  or  tKne 
flat  ground  near  the  carcase.     This  bird's  immense  ne^^, 
placed  on  a  tree,  is  composed  of  large  sticks  and  branch^^s, 
it  is  flat  in  form,  and  but  slightly  hollowed  in  the  middle  ^ : 
about  the  end  of  February,  one  round  white  egg,  o£^    a 
roughish  texture,  is  laid.  The  young  one  makes  its  entrai=KC6 
into  the  world  clothed  in  a  thick  coating  of  grayish  whJte 
down,  and  is  not  able  to  fly  before  it  has  attained  the  G^e 
of  four  months.   Both  parents  keep  it  plentifully  suppLied 
with  food,  and  show  great  fondness  for  their  oSspiix^g, 
though  they  never  attempt  to  defend "  it  against    *fae 
attacks  of  man.     So  much  for  this  bird  in  particular. 
Now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  large  Vultures  in 
general.    I  have  had  numerous  opportunities,  during  xdj 
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travels  in  Spain  and  Africa,  of  observing  these  remarkable 
birds,  and  can  therefore  speak  from  experience. 

Extended  on  the  desert-plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains there  lies  a  dead  animal.  Outwardly  it  appears  as 
jret  intact ;  still  the  carcase  gives  evidence  that  decom- 
position has  already  set  in :  the  rigor  mortis  has  passed 
Gtway,  the  eyes  lie  deep  sunk  in  their  orbits,  the  outer 
akin  relaxes  in  places,  and  putrid  Uquid  is  seen  flowing 
from  the  nose  and  mouth;  all  inside  is  decomposition 
smd  putrefaction;  the  different  substances  are  leaving 
Iheir  old  combinations  to  resolve  themselves  into  fresh 
(chemical  forms ;  the  corpse  is  distended  with  the  Uberated 
gases,  which  seek  to  escape  and  poison  the  neighbouring 
sdr  with  their  foetid  stench. 

In  the  early  morning  a  Eaven  may  be  discerned  soaring 
high  over  the  nearest  mountain  peak :  its  keen  eye  espies 
the  carcase  from  afar ;  croaking  it  approaches  with  rapid 
flight,  circles  once  or  twice  around  the  dead  animal,  and 
then  descending  folds  its  pointed  wings  and  aUghts  not 
Geut  from  the  carrion,  which  it  now  approaches  with 
rapid  steps,  and  walks  round  and  round,  eyeing  it  with 
mspicious  glances.  In  a  short  time  more  Bavens  follow 
its  example,  accompanied  by  other  birds.  A  Golden 
Bagle  descends  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  its  rocky 
bome  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  approaches  the 
tempting  meal.  A  Kite  appears  on  the  scene,  accompanied 
by  several  Neophrons,  or  Egyptian  Vultures,  whirling  in 
oarrowing  circles  above;  added  to  this,  in  Africa,  the 
Adjutant,  or  Marabou  Stork,  is  also  present  on  such 
)ocasions. 

The  carvers  have,  however,  not  yet  arrived.  The 
carcase  is  as  yet  too  fresh  for  the  dogs  of  the  neighbour- 
ng  village,  who  never  fail  to  come  to  the  feast,  to  have 
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winded  it ;  and  it  is  as  yet  too  early  in  ^^ 
Vultures.     Those  guests  which    have 
manage,  however,  to  pick  a  piece  here  and 
the  thick,  leather-like  skin  is  so  tough  as  to 
from  indulging  in  the  larger  pieces.  Thesini* 
eye,  only,  is  torn  from  its   socket  by  so        i-^pUttii 
Vulture  (Xeophron)   and    devoured.     At  ]        kLo   time 
gradually  approaches  for  the  large  Vultures  w  •ting  tiieii 
way  in  search  of  food.    It  is  ten  o'clock:   they  have 
had  their  sleep,  and  finished  dreaming;  and  now,  one 
after  another,  they  leave  their  roosting-place,  having  per- 
formed their  morning  toilet,  and  preened  and  arranged 
their  entire  plumage.    At  first  they  lowly  skirt  the  edge 
of  the  mountains :  finding,  however,  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  breakfast,  they  rise  gradually  in  the  clear  sky,  until, 
almost  out  of  reach  of  human  eyes,  they  prosecute  their 
search  farther  afield ;  one  follows  the  other,  rising  and 
falling  in  company,  and  turning  right  and  left,  as  does 
their  leader. 

All  at  once,  one  of  their  number  observes  the  crowd 
beneath,  and  immediately  lowers  its  flight  a  little  in 
screw-like  circles,  so  as  to  inspect  matters  a  little  closer. 
Soon  the  bird's  sharp  eye  affords  it  a  clear  picture  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  shows  the  carcase  on  which  they 
would  fain  feast.  The  bird  now  closes  its  wings,  abandons 
itself  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  falls  with  a  rushing 
sound  some  hundreds  of  feet,  when  it  half  extends  its 
wings,  so  as  to  avoid  being  dashed  to  pieces,  which  it 
otherwise  would  be,  falling  from  such  a  stupendous 
height ;  and,  while  yet  some  distance  from  the  ground^ 
stretches  out  its  legs  and  alights  in  a  slanting  direction. 

The  example  of  the  first  Vulture  is  unhesitatingly 
followed  by  the  remainder  of  its  companions.  As  sooq 
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hey  are  safely  installed  on  the  top  of  a  carcase,  they 

JIow  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  nothing ;  the  approach 

)f  a  hunter  in  open  day,  even,  does  not  in  any  way  put 

iem  out.    Every  minute  one  now  hears  the  rushing 

frings  of  the  falling  Vultures,  of  whose  presence  in  the 

neighbourhood,  until  now,  one  was  utterly  ignorant,  for 

the  sharpest  eye  would  fail  to  detect  the  birds,  although 

nine   feet  in  expanse    of   wing,   at  their   tremendous 

altitade. 

^  Ho  sooner  have  these  indescribably-greedy  birds  reached 

tdhe  earth  than  they  race  up  to  the  feast  with  their  necks 

sferetched  out  horizontally,  raised  tail,  and  flapping  half- 

ontstretched  wings.    The  smaller  members  of  the  crowd 

re-fcire  to  a  respectful  distance ;  the  dogs,  in  spite  of  their 

gx^owling  and  showing  their  teeth,  are  treated  to  such  a 

of  blows  from  the  beaks  of  the  Vultures,  that  they 

forced  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat.    These  powerful  birds 

prey  remain  masters  of  the  field,  though  amongst 

'tti.^inselves  a  most  violent  scene  of  disorder  ensues,  each 

all  fighting,   quarrelling,   and   tearing  in   such  a 

er  as  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.     Two  or  three 

"okes  of  their  powerful  beaks  pierce  the  thick  skin,  and 

crate  the  gases  from  the  swollen  carcase.    The  strong- 

*>^fiiked  Vultures,  to  which  these  we  are  now  speaking  of 

■^^long,  are  soon  engaged  upon  the  layers  of  muscle  and 

fl^eh,  while  their  more  lightly-armed  cousins  thrust  their 

long  necks  as  far  as  they  can  into  the  interior,  so  as  to 

6^t  at  the  entrails,  over  which  delicacies  the  battle  rages 

^^^ously.    An  endless  string  of  hungry  Vultures  rushes 

^^"^vii  amongst  those  already  feeding,  and  tries  to  drive 

y^^xti  from  the  feast.     The  fighting  and  squabbling  now 

^8in  afresh,  and  the  noise  is  redoubled,  for  it  is  only 

^^Se  that  are  pretty  well  satiated  that  care  to  budge  an 
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inch.  The  weaker  guests  sit  respectful,  but  enyious  of  the 
privileges  of  the  stronger  party :  they  watch  the  proceed- 
ings closely,  being  well  aware  that  an  odd  piece  or  so  will 
get  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  combatants,  not  of  their 
own  free  will,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  fight. 

A  small  mammal  is  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes  by 
this  greedy  community ;  and  after  one  meal,  even,  little 
remains  of  a  cow  or  camel.  Those  who  have  had  enough 
now  retire,  but  reluctantly,  though  each  has  probably 
managed  to  stow  away  three  or  four  pounds  weight  of 
meat  in  its  crop.  Usually  they  do  not  go  very  fax 
from  the  scene  of  their  orgies,  but  stop  a  few  yards 
distant,  where  they  await  the  process  of  digestion  in 
peace ;  after  which  they  go  to  drink,  an  operation  over 
which  they  also  generally  take  some  time.  About  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  they  start  for  home. 

My  sporting  friends  and  I  used  to  amuse  ourselves 
occasionaUy  by  rapidly  discharging  two  double-guns  one 
after  the  other  amongst  the  greedy  mob.  On  these 
occasions  we  would  lay  the  carcase  in  places  where 
we  could  crouch  in  ambush,  or  erect  a  hut  or  screen, 
from  behind  which  we  might  fire.  At  the  first  dis- 
charge the  consternation  of  the  swarm  was  tremendous : 
rising  in  a  confused  mass,  they  fairly  hindered  one 
another  in  flying.  This  state  of  panic,  however,  only 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  so  that  it  was  rarely  that  we 
could  manage  to  discharge  a  third  fowling-piece  before 
the  birds  made  good  their  escape.  Sometimes  they  would 
be  so  utterly  scared,  that  they  would  alight  again  after 
the  first  shot,  as  it  were  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
such  an  unwonted  assault,  before  they  took  their  final  - 
flight.  The  wounded  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  get  2 
out  of  reach.     These  birds  are  excessively  tenacious  a 
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life,  and  though  badly  hit  they  often  managed  to 
escape  ns;  sometimes  one  might  be  seen  suddenly  to 
close  its  wings  mid-air  and  drop  dead  to  the  earth, 
.ose  which  we  winged  would  decamp  as  fast  as  their 
could  carry  them,  and  when  overtaken  put  them- 
Lves  on  their  guard,  and  fight  like  demons  to  the 
i,  with  both  beak,  and  claws.  Wounded  ones  throw 
whatever  they  may  happen  to  have  in  their  crops 
l>e£ore  flying  off.  Unwounded  birds,  even,  when  kept 
in  confinement,  will  do  the  same,  returning,  however, 
like  dogs,  to  their  vomit. 

Ihe  flight  of  the  Vulture  may  be  called  sweeping 

]-£tt;her  than  flying.    They  are  obUged  to  take  several 

nxrming  jumps  fi-om  the  ground  before  they  can  manage 

to    get  under  way,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  once  in  the 

alx-,  they  will  often  not  move  a  feather  for  minutes 

together,  and  yet  fly  rapidly,  and  apparently  without 

inxich  effort.    Their  extraordinary  powers  of  flight  enable 

tlxem  to  cover  immense  distances  in  a  few  hours,  and 

tlieir  sharpness  of  sight  renders  it  easy  for  them  to  see 

^^y  prey  that  may  he  in  their  district,  and  that  from  an 

enormous  height.    It  is  the  eye,  and  not  the  sense  of 

siQell,  as  has  been  thought  by  some,  which  enables  them 

*^  find  their  prey.    I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  from 

pbseirations  made  for  months  together.  When  the  carcase 

^®   still  fresh  they  will  make  their  appearance  from  all 

®^de8  alike,  although  there  is  no  smell  from  it.    I  have 

^^o  seen  them  assemble  from  the  windward  side,  as  well 

^®  from  other  directions,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  though  the 

^^Ut  could  only  be  carried  one  way,  and  when  the 

^^case  was  covered  they  would  fail  to  discover  it,  though 

^  ft  state  of  putrefaction.     They  are  never  seen  about, 

^fore  10  A.M.,  nor  after  4  p.m. 

3z 
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It  is  an  easy  matter  to  snare  Vultures  with  a  noose, 
as  they  never  seek  to  hite  it  asunder.  In  captivity  some 
species  become  very  quiet  and  good-tempered,  while 
all  the  naked-necked  sorts  always  remain  savage  and 
spiteful.  I  have  kept  Eared  Vultures  which  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  stroked  after  the  fourth  day 
of  their  captivity,  and  soon  became  quite  tame:  they 
drank  every  day,  but  were  only  fed  once  in  eight  days, — a 
treatment  which  they  undergo  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  inconvenience. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Soudan  ascribe  strong  healing  powers 
to  the  Uvers  of  all  Vultures,  and  actually  enjoy  the 
disgusting  scent  of  musk  and  carrion  which  clings  even 
to  stuffed  specimens.  In  other  respects  these  birds  are 
not  much  thought  of,  otherwise  than  being  looked  upon 
as  ^^nedjis,"  or  unclean,  and  being  accused,  possibly  not 
quite  without  reason,  of  attacking  and  killing  men  while 
asleep.  Their  great  utihty  is  denied  by  no  one,  though 
a  European  will  possibly  be  better  able  to  estimate  their 
true  value,  for  the  nose  of  the  inhabitant  of  Central 
Africa  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  affected  by  the  most 
dire  stench  in  the  world.  Their  own  ordures  are  devoured 
every  day  by  the  Egyptian  Vulture  in  the  very  centre 
their  villages,  and  afford  these  birds  ample  occupation*  ^ 
That  the  Arab  is  in  any  way  thankful  for  this  service 
I  doubt  much. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BEARDED  VULTURE 

{Gypaetus  barhatus). 

She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the 
plaee.    From  thence  she  aeeketh  the  prey,  and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off.  Her 
_^^^X)g  ones  also  suck  up  blood:  and  where  the  slain  are,. there  is  she." — Job, 
S8. 


who — driven  by  the  pure  love  of  a  roammg  life,  or 
7^^  sublimer  spirit  of  enquiry — ^has  trodden  high  moun- 
ranges,  and  explored  their  glaciers,  has  most  cer- 
ly,  at  some  time  or  another,  heard  a  shrill,  bold, 
^^oddng  CTj  overhead,  aye,  hundreds  of  feet  above  him, 
scanning  the  blue  ether,  has  seen  a  splendid  bird 
in  space,  showing  a  conscious  pride  in  every 
don,  and  still  more  so  in  its  glance,  as  it  looks  down 
'^  a  king  from  a  throne,  gHding  rapid  as  an  arrow, 
^^^"thout  moving  a  feather  of  its  mighty  pinions.   Traveller, 
s  glorious  bird  is  the  king  of  the  mountains,  the  Lam- 
■^rgeir,  the  true  lord  of  those  heights,  who  looks  upon 
as  an  intruder.     The  sun,  before  whose  rays .  our 
ss  quail,  is  the  hght  under  which  it  is  nurtured ;  the 
■^^aans — ^which,  in  these  regions,  transform  each  snow- 
le  into  a  diamond,  or  cover  all,  early  and  late,  with 
purple  mantle — are  those  which  encircle  its  cradle. 
-•-^s  home  is  amid  these  ragged  crags,  the  glacier  is  its 
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domain ;  it  is  as  mnch  part  and  parcel  of  these  high-lands 
as  Tonder  precipice,  the  roshing  water&ll^  the  alpine 
rose,  and  the  everlasting  snow:  whererer  the  hand  of 
Pinto  has  heaped  together  a  mighty  world  of  monntains 
and  heaved  them  to  the  skies,  wherever  the  shining, 
glistening  snow  lies,  there  our  bird  will  no|  be  fonnd 
wanting.    Every  mountain  claims  it  as  a  right. 

The  Lammergeir  is  a  Ynlture  of  a  nobler  class,  and  not 
an  Eagle,  though  the  legends  we  have  heard  in«connection 
with  this  bird  are  almost  beyond  credence,  and  naturalists 
have  had  to  receive  them  with  caution.  In  most  books  of 
travel  and  Natural  Historv,  one  reads  wondrous  stories  of 
this  bird's  bold  and  cruel  deeds.  It  is  accused  of  predh 
pitating  the  daring  chamois-hunter  into  the  abyss  below 
by  a  well-chosen  swoop,  and  is  said  to  seize  little  children 
which  are  left  unguarded,  bearing  them  off  as  food  for  its 
nestlings  among  the  clouds.  This  bird  is  declared  the 
enemy  of  all  game,  from  the  gracefal  chamois  to  the 
smallest  bird.  I  pride  myself  upon  having  been  the  first  « 
to  free  its  reputation  from  such  false  accusations. 

I  first  met  with  this  magnificent  bird  in  Arabia  Fetra^,^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  Five  of  theses 
creatures,  circling  over  a  small  flock  of  goats,  wersi 
being  driven  away  by  the  loud  and  persistent  cries  o!>i 
the  herdsmen.  My  companions — ^Bedouins,  from  Wad:^ 
Feirahn — assured  me  that  the  "  Budj,"  as  they  term  thi»  j 
Lammergeir,  will  dash  down  amongst  the  herd  and  d»L 
considerable  damage:  one  of  them  even  gave  me 
description  of  the  bird's  nest : — 

**The  house  of  this  robber,  and  son  of  a  robber,- 
Allah  curse  him  and  his  posterity! — ^is  placed  on 
crest  of  a  mountain,  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  or  crevice, 
is  rare  that  a  son  of  Adam  can  ever  reach  his  citadi 
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which  is  nsnally  inaccessible.    If,  however,  it  is  possible 

to  reach  the  spot,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  immense  bed 

which  this  scoundrel  has  formed  ont  of  the  hair  of  the 

young  kids  he  has  murdered :  on  this  is  found  one,  and 

^onetimes  two  eggs,  for  the  '  Budj '  is  so  greedy  that  he 

only  hatches  one  or  two  eggs ;  whereas  the  Partridge 

often  lays  as  many  as  fifty !    Probably  he  is  aware  that 

our  boys  guard  the  herds  so  well,  that  he  would  find 

some  difficulty  in  procuring  food  enough  to  support  his 

voracious  brood !    The  eggs  are  whitish,  but  soiled  with 

the  blood  of  his  victims/' 

!From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  I  had  some  reason 

to  place  faith  in  the  stories  related  by  naturalists  such  as 

^ctumann  and  Tschudi.  I  changed  my  opinion,  however, 

'When  I  met  with  the  bird  again  in  Spain,  and  had  ample 

opportunities  of  watching  its  habits.    To  my  intense 

Astonishment,  the  Spanish  hunters  did  not  regard  this 

'^ird  in  the  slightest  degree  as  a^bold,  merciless  robber : 

aU  asserted  that  it  fed  on  carrion,  especially  bones,  only 

attacking  living  animals  when  driven  by  necessity.   They 

balled  it  "  Quebranta-huesos,"  or  the  **  Bone-smasher," 

A^id  assured  me  that  this  favourite  food,    as  I  have 

Previously  stated,  was  broken  in  a  singular  manner. 

^=I^y  later   observations    proved    nothing   which   would 

J^O.^tify  me  in  treating   their  statements  as  otherwise 

*t^«n  correct,  so  I  was  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

^^^t  the  Lammergeir  had  been  much  maligned.     Since 

^^^^  first  account  of  this  bird,  I  have  read  a  number  of 

^^Oiaununications  from  other  observers,  and  gather  from 

'^^  whole  that  the  Bearded  Vulture  is  nought  else  than  a 

^^^ak,  cowardly  bird  of  prey,  gifted  neither  in  mind  nor 

*^^^dy  to  any  very  great  extent,  and  one  who  but  rarely 

^^^wies  away  small  mammals:  conduct  similar,  indeed. 
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to  that  pursned  by  all  feathered  robbers,  without  excep- 
tion."^ Its  food  nsually  consists  of  bones  and  other 
carrion. 

The  Bearded  Vulture  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen  in 
the  morning,  and  appears  to  remain  at  its  roosting-place 
long  after  sunrise.  About  two  hours  after  daybreak  it 
begins  to  go  its  rounds.  The  male  and  female  fly  in 
close  company,  or  at  all  events  at  no  great  distance  firom 
one  another,  along  the  edges  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
principal  peaks  of  a  range  of  mountains,  generally,  how- 
ever, at  an  altitude  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  earth ;  if  the  range  is  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  other  valleys,  these  are  passed  over, 
though  rarely  inspected.  This  flight  is  very  rapid,  and 
accompUshed  with  scarcely  a  motion  of  the  wings;  at 
the  same  time  their  keen  glance  is  directed  on  all  sides. 
As  soon  as  one  of  the  pair  sees  anything,  it  immediately 
begins  to  circle  over  the  object,  and  is  joined  by  its  com- 
panion, both  often  spending  a  considerable  time  in  this 
way,  soaring  over  one  spot  before  they  push  their 
inspection  further.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  one  range  of  * 
moimtains,  they  suddenly  change  their  direction  towards  > 
another.  With  this  they  travel  at  the  same  elevation, 
and  do  not  appear  in  any  way  to  trouble  themselves^ 
about  the  valley  beneath  them,  though  often  flying  veiy^ 
low  over  the  hill  crests  which  he  in  their  road. 

The  Lammergeir  rarely  allows  anything  to  interraptJi 
its  direct  line  of  flight,  or  cause  it  to  diverge  from  it^ 
route.    At  the  hermitage,  dedicated  to  the  "  Holy  Viigiczi 


*  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessarj  to  remark  that  this  last  assertion 
fallacioas;  the  Kestrel,  Bam  Owl,  and  Bazzard,  aU  destroy  a  great  nimiber 
small  mammals,  sach  as  mice,  rats,  drc,  let  alone  that  others  of  the  kuqger 
feed  on  Mammalia,  as  well  as  on  tlsh  and  birds. — W,  J» 
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de  la  faen  Santa,"  near  Murcia,  I  have  seen  one  fly 

so  near  to  it,  and  the   adjacent  bnildings,   that  one 

could  have  easily  killed  it  with  small  shot  from  the 

window.    They  seem  to  be  just  as  httle  afraid  of  man ; 

*t  least,  these  birds  would  fly  quite  low  over  us  and 

others.  It  strikes  me  that  not  only  are  the  Liimmergeir's 

excursions  taken  in  one  direction,  but  that  they  also  take 

place  at  regular  intervals. 

!Fhe   flight   of  this  royal  bird  is  grand,  swift,  and 

^ttpetuous,   accompanied  by  but  little   action   of   the 

^^ings.    By  the  uninitiated,  the  Lammergeir,   on  the 

wing,  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  Egyptian  Vulture, 

&Jid  I  even  have  often  taken  it  for  the  Peregrine !    At  a 

gi^eat  distance,  the  characteristics  by  which  the  Bearded 

Vtilture  may  be  distinguished  are  lost  sight  of,   and 

a  Falcon  in  full  flight  appears  to  be  before  you.    This 

illxuion  is  only  dispelled  when  one  recalls  to  mind  the 

B^Wift,  lofty  flight  of  the  Jer  Falcon.    When  once,  how- 

^"Vor,  the  flight  of  the  Lammergeir  is  well  impressed 

^pon  the  memory,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  confounded 

'W^tli  that  of  any  other  bird.     Thus,  a  large  Eagle  would 

appear  somewhat  heavy  by  the  side  of  this  **  Falcon 

Culture,'*  which,   regarding  it  under  these   particular 

^^■arcumstances,  it  may  well  be  styled ;  at  the  same  time,  I 

not  distinctly  assert  that  an  Eagle  is  really  a  clumsier 

than  the  Lammergeir.    As  regards  the  rapidity  of 

_rlit,  the  Bearded  Vulture  is  second  to  no  species  of 

■^agle.    When  alighting,  it  always  selects  some  elevated 

probably  because  from  such  a  stand-point  it  can 

LOst  instantly,  and  without  much  efi^ort,  attain  a  greater 

^l^Aration.    At  times  it  sits  very  erect,  though  at  others 

*^03rizontally,  like  a  Vulture,  owing  possibly  to  the  length 

its  tail.    Its  walk  is  good,  though  perhaps  somewhat 


a .  it  Aoes  ^     ^  Ot^  Ot  80"** 


tteft^tftei^  ^^^Lfl  its  oNTft  V*^,  .-u^e  tioa*  ^ 

^^^^^ttes  txot  c.fl^;^^  000^  ^^^  ^. 
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VTould  not  touch  a  bird!     In  fact,  they  would,  though 

iungiy,  disgorge  with  evident  disgust  what  they  had 

been  compelled  by  force  to  swallow.     Speaking  of  this 

recalls  to  my  mind  a  rather  important  fact,  namely,  that 

the  Lammergeir  is  never  mobbed  by  other  birds,  such  as 

the  Kestrel,  Crow,  Baven,  Chough,  and  Alpine  Crow; 

at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it  happen.    Moreover,  the 

<^oxi8traction  of  this  bird  is  not  that  of  a  rapacious  bird, 

^w^hich,  like  the  Eagle,  seizes  other  animals,  and,  after 

strangling  and  tearing  them  with  the  claws  or  beak,  bear 

tlieir  victim  aloft.     The  talons  of  the  Lammergeir  are 

like  those  of  the  true  Vultures,  while  its  beak  resembles 

tliat  of  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  though  perhaps  rather 

ttiore  powerful  than  that  of  the  last-mentioned  species. 

Thus  it  is  no  bird  of  prey,  at  least  in  the   ordinary 

acceptation   of   the  word,   and  it   seems   to   me   very 

ixnprobable  that  it  should  swoop  upon  anything  from 

&   lieight,  though  it  is  said  to  do  so.     It  is  a  splendid 

l>ird  on  the  wing,  and  traverses  immense  distances  daily 

ill    search  of  food.     In  this  way  it  comes  across  as 

ttinch  carrion  as,  or  more  than,  the  Vultures,  which  latter 

'^ix'ds  are  met  with  much  more  frequently,  and  though 

®ca.rcely  less  voracious  than  the  Lammergeir,  still  find 

^brmdance  of  food. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  Bearded  Vulture,  at  times, 
^^^Ices  such  an  amount  of  food  as  would  seem  perfectly 
^^tonishing,  especially  when  the  size  of  the  pieces  swal- 
^^"Wed  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  artist,  Wilhelm 
Q-eorgy,  a  close  observer  of  Nature,  told  me  that  he  has 
^«ttched  a  Lammergeir  in  Switzerland  remain  for  hours 
Motionless  on  a  rock  digesting  bones,  so  large  that  some 
Mches  might  be  seen  protruding  from  its  guUet;  the 
*^ird,  however,  quietly  waited  until  the  lower  portion  of 
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chamois  six  anct  a  half  inches  in  length,  some  ha 
as  before  mentioned,  the  claws  of  a  Black  Cock. 
two  anecdotes  both  go  to  prove  that  the  Lfinu 
of  the  Alps  also  has  a  great  predilection  for  dff 
bones. 

Of  the  propagation  of  this  species  little,  as  yet 
to  be  known.  My  brother  was  the  first  natural 
sncceeded  in  reaching  the  eyrie  of  the  Lammergei 
uest  which  he  invaded  was  situated  in  the  not  ve 
range  of  mountains  of  Murcia,  on  a  rocl^  em 
sheltered  in  some  measure  &om  the  sun's  rays 
over -hanging  boulder,  scarcely  a  hundred  feet  ab 
last-mentioned  shelf  of  rock,  and  was  thus  ni 
difficult  to  get  at.  The  nest  was  very  large,  me 
three  feet  in  height  and  five  in  diameter ;  in  the 
was  a  shallow  hollow  of  some  two  feet  across :  tl 
of  the  structure  was  composed  of  long,  thick  b\ 
regular  bludgeons,  you  might  say ;  npon  this  wai 
layer  of  smaller  sticks  and  twigs,  and  on  these  i 
was  placed ;  the  latter  composed  of  the  same  < 
materials,  though  finer  in  texture  than  that 
second  layer,  and  lined  with  pieces  of  bark,  oc 
horse-hair. 
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round  shape,  and  is  similarly  marked  to  that  of  the 
alpine  bird,  mz.j  a  light  gray  ground,  thickly  marked 
with  dark  red  or  brownish  spots,  partially  smeared  or 
smudged  out.    BeUable  information  we  cannot  get,  as  no 
Spanish  natnraUst  has  ever  been  able  to  obtain  a  speci- 
xncn  of  the  egg  of  this  bird.    We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  secure  the  young  one,  and  thus  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  bird  in  captivity.    By  an 
ex.traordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  we  also  obtained  an 
old  bird,  winged  by  a  gun-shot,  possibly  the  mother 
of*  our  young  prisoner.    The  more  juvenile  individual 
1>ecame  in  a  short  time  very  tame  indeed,   allowing 
US  to  stroke  and  carry  it,  feed  it,  and  even  take  away  its 
food  from  it  without  any  opposition.   At  the  end  of  about 
a  month  it  could  sit  upright,  and  began  to  drink,  which 
operation  was  performed  by  inserting  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  bill  deep  in  the  water,  and  throwing  its  head  suddenly 
xipifards  and  backwards,  by  which  means  it  succeeded 
in  swallowing  a  considerable  quantity.    By  the  second 
month   this  young   bird  was    fully  fledged,  with  the 
exception  of  the  neck ;  the  tail  had  grown  considerably, 
*liough  it  had  not  by  any  means  attained  its  full  length. 
W'e  placed  the  bird  in  a  large,  roomy  cage,  to  which  it 
®^n  became  accustomed.    After  a  few  days  it  learnt  to 
^ow  my  brother,  and  recognise  him  as  its  master, 
^^wered  him  when  he  called, — accepting  any  treatment 
^*  his  hands,  it  liked  to  play  with  his  fingers,  and  he 
^^  able  to  put  them    down  its  throat  without  the 
^l^htest  fear  of  being  bitten.    When  allowed  to  quit  its 
^^e  it  seemed  highly  dehghted,  and  walked  about  the 
^^irtyard  with  outspread  wings,  preened  its  feathers, 
*^^  to  fly,  or  laid  itself  flat  on  the  sand,  stretching  itself 
^^  its  ease.  This  bird  soon  learned  to  eat  alone,  and  gave 
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US  opportunity  to  experiment  on  it  with  diflferent  kinds  c 
meat,  which  afforded  us  the  results  which  we  have  abread; 
mentioned. 

By  the  end  of  May  we  obtained  the  old  bird  as  a  com 
panion  for  the  above ;  the  pinion  of  one  of  her  wings  ha< 
been  shattered  by  a  shot.  This  bird  lay  motionless  on  it 
uninjured  side,  and  showed  its  discomfort  by  opening  it: 
beak  and  ruffling  the  neck-feathers,  but  did  not  give  van 
to  a  sound  of  any  description.  If  anyone  approached  i 
would  follow  their  movements  with  the  eye,  and  also  peel 
at  them,  keeping  fast  hold  of  whatever  it  could  seize.  L 
the  cage  it  lay  down  silent,  as  before  described.  Th( 
young  one  eyed  the  new  comer,  from  all  sides,  witl 
curiosity,  and  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  her  sidi 
without  being  noticed  in  any  way  by  her.  The  next  da; 
the  wounded  bird  rose  to  its  feet ;  and  on  the  third  w 
turned  both  the  birds  loose  in  the  courtyard,  where  th 
old  one  marched  slowly  up  and  down,  with  the  Ion 
feathers  on  the  legs  sweeping  the  ground,  and  the  ta 
raised,  apparently  troubling  herself  in  no  way  about  he 
surroundings.  At  first  she  only  took  a  Uttle  water ;  i 
a  few  days,  however,  she  devoured  such  meat  as  we  thre^ 
her,  though,  like  the  young  bird,  she  would  only  tone 
the  flesh  of  mammals,  and  could  never  be  induced  t 
eat  the  flesh  of  birds,  or  swallow  the  smallest  morsi 
of  it. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  old  bird  became  less  refira- 
tory :  she  chose  a  projection  in  the  wall  of  her  cage,  upc 
which  she  would  perch,  taking  not  the  sUghtest  noti« 
of  anything  which  occurred  around  her.  When  brougl 
down  into  the  court  she  returned  with  all  speed  to  tl 
cage.  After  a  few  days  my  brother  was  able  to  stroke 
caress  her. 
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In  a  little  while  we  procured  some  fresh  companions 

for  the  Lammergeirs,  the  first  of  which  was  a  Jackdaw, 

of  whose  impudence  and  subsequent  fate  I  have  previously 

irtformed  my  readers,  though  to  save  referring  back  I  wiH 

^ejeat  that  owing  to  the  Httle  notice  taken  of  him  by 

tixe  Lammergeirs  he  played  the  part  of  master  of  the 

J^ouse,  treating  his  noble  companions  with  the  greatest 

ixxBolence,  without,  however,  raising  their  anger  in  any 

"^ay.  Later,  the  company  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 

a  Golden  Eagle  and  three  young  Egyptian  Vultures :  these 

l>ixds  also  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Lammergeirs ; 

young  one  even  allowed  one  of  the  young  Neophrons 

dimb  up  on  its  back  while  it  lay  basking  in  the  sand.  The 

"^^onderfal  concord,  however,  which  had  hitherto  reigned 

ctZKiongst  these  creatures  was  for  ever  broken  when  my 

l3ix)ther  introduced  the  specimen  of  BonelU's  Eagle — also 

'cviously  mentioned — amongst  this  varied    company, 

is  bird — ^the  very  quintessence  of  wildness,  savagery, 

spitefulness — ^tore  about  the  cage  as  though  crazy, 

strangled  our  comical  friend  the  Jackdaw,  drove  the 

Egyptian  Vultures  into  the  darkest  corner,  and  as  soon  as 

tile  inquisitive,   good-natured  Lammergeir    approached 

him,  he  sprang  on'  his  back  and  assailed  him  with  the 

"Q-tmost  vehemence.   Such  ill-treatment  upset  the  patience 

^^  the  Lammergeirs,  and  induced  them  to  return  the 

msult  with  violent  blows  of  their  beaks:    in  the  end, 

*^owever,  they  always  kept  out  of  reach  of  their  quarrel- 

^^JHe  neighbour.     Some  time  after  this  violent  brute 

''^nnd  a  worthy  companion  in  the  person  of  an  Eagle  Owl. 

•*^s  latter,  not  Uking  the  glare  of  day,  immediately 

^^tired  into  a  dark  comer,  and  appeared  to  be  very  ill  at 

^Se  in  the  company  of  this  assembly  of  diurnal  birds  of 

P^^y.    All  the  inhabitants  of  the  cage  had  regarded  the 
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new  comer  with    the    greatest    curiosity :    the   yotmg 
Ls^mmergeir  was  the  first  to  evince  it.    It  approached 
the  Owl,  examined  it  carefully  on  all  sides,  and  finally 
i)egan  to  feel  with  its  beak  the  dark  plumage  of  the 
surly  guest.   In  an  instant  the  Owl,  furious  at  the 
taken,  assailed  the  unsuspecting  Ltomiergeir  with  i1 
claws,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  latter  retired  aghasA"« 
with  astonishment.    For  some  time  it  never  took  an;; 
farther  notice  of  its  assailant.    As  soon,  however,  as  thi 
Eagle  Owl  began  to  wake  up  or  move,  all  eyes  wer»f 
turned  upon  it ;  and  when  placed  in  the  evening  on  th* 
same  perch  alongside  of  the  Lammergeirs,  it  was  sure 
be  teased  in  some  way  or  another  by  its  neighboi 
although  it  always  repaid  such  treatment  with  doubl 
interest.     The  Lammergeir  was  generally  not  satisfii 
until  the  Owl  quitted  the  perch,  when  it  usually  blunder&__jj 
into  the  clutches  of  Bonelli's  Eagle.    When  these  t^^^^o 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  had  got  ''one  anoth^^^^r 
by  the  ears,"  the  utmost  peace  and  quietness  leign^ 
amongst  the  remainder  of  the  company,  who,  one 
all,  formed  a  circle  of  inquisitive  spectators. 

The  Lammergeirs  were  quite  indifferent  to  red 
colour,  inasmuch  as  the  scarlet  lining  of  my  broths: 
dressing-gown  did  not  put  them  out  in  the  least ;  just 
Uttle  did  these  birds  show  any  special  antipathy 
children,  such  as  was  observed  in  a  L&mmergeir 
Sardinia.    When  our  two  Bearded  Vultures  were 
loose  in  the  courtyard,  they  would  often  approacli. 
child   at   play,  yet   never   offer  to  touch  it,  or  e^ 
vouchsafe  it  a  glance.    It  was  only  when  interfered 
while  in  the  cage  that  the  young  one  became 
when,  however,  it  made  no  difference  between  growa-«i/^ 
people  or  children. 
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TJnfortonatelyy   owing    probably  to    the    cage    being 
:]90sed  to  the  hot  rays  of  a  Spanish  mid-day  sun, 
old  Lammergeir  sickened,  and  finally  died  from 
lammation  of  the  lungs.    The  young  bird  I  took  with 
to  Germany,  and  presented  it  to  the  Zoological 
O-a^dens  at  Frankfort. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE 

{Aqtdla  fulva). 

"  He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  heneath  him  crawls ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  fiills.** 

Tenntson. 

That  we,  in  our  language,  with  justice  give  the  Ea^ 
the  title  of  Adler,*  is  evident  to  everyone  who  has  beh^ 
these  splendid  birds,  either  dead  or  alive.     They  ^ 
truly  nobles  amongst  the  feathered  tribe :  their  lightnir 
glance,  their  strength  of  build,  their  powerful  weapor 
all  tend  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  nobility.    T 
impression  they  give  is  a  regal  one;   and  Eagles  i 
kings  in  their  own  domain, — free,  unconfined,  and  tb 
own  mastery;    Uke  -the   Hon, — ^king    and    lord  am( 
mammals.     This  royal  aspect  which  we  see  in  the  Ef 
has  been  recognised  fi-om  time  immemorial  by  e^ 
nation  under  the  sun,  so  much  so,  that  the  kingly 
has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  proverb  and  pc 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  still  looked  upon  as  the  em 
of  strength  and  lordly  power. 

♦  Adler  is  derived  from  the  German,  Adel, — nobility. — W,  J. 
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Foremost  amongst  Eagles  stands  the  Golden  Eagle, 
Trhich  is  most  often  found  amid  the  rocky  mountains  of 
our  Fatherland,  and  of  Europe  in  general.    It  is  a  grand, 
powerfol  bird,  with  a  noble  aspect.   The  plumage  is  dark, 
with  the  exception  of  the  whitish  gray  feathers  at  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  those  of  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck, 
which  are  of  a  golden  tinge.   The  beak  is  strong,  and  the 
talons  terrible.     Strength,  courage,  power,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  same,  is  impressed  in  its  very  form, 
and  is  shown  in  every  glance  of  that  great,  striking, 
fiery  eye.     This   species  is  by  no  means  the  largest 
s-mongst  Eagles,  for  several  Sea  Eagles  surpass  it;  at 
all  events,  in  expanse  of  wing,  which,  in  its  case,  rarely 
exceeds  seven  feet,  whereas  the  length  of  the  bird,  as  with 
"the  Sea  Eagle,  does  not  exceed  three  feet.     For  all  this, 
however,  th6  Golden  Eagle  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  true 
-Eagles,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  tarsi 
feathered  down  to  the  toes,  in  contradistinction  to  other 
Members  of  the  family — Sea,  Fish,  and  other  Eagles. 
The  long  wings  serve  to  distinguish  them  easily  from 
the    Crested  Eagles ;    while  the  lanciform  feathers  of 
the  neck  separate  them  from  the  Eoughlegged  Buzzards 
(-4rchibuteo)j  which  also  have  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the 
toes. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
-Northern  Asia,  and  America,  where  there  are  extensive 
forests,  though  it  prefers  the  mountain  to  the  plain.  In 
^^itzerland,  according  to  Tschudi,  it  is  exclusively  an 
^^pine  bird,  found  in  all  the  Highland  passes,  never 
'^^ving  these  but  when  scarcity  of  game  forces  it  to  seek 
*^^  Lowlands.  At  one  time  this  bird  was  common  in  all 
P^irts  of  Germany,  and  even  now  it  is  occasionally  to  be 
^^t  with,  though  forced  to  retire  before  the  advance  of 
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cultivation.  It  cannot,  unfortunately,  live  on  good  terms 
with  man,  and  is  thus  obliged  to  give  way  when  the 
latter  obtains  entire  possession  of  the  field,  and  foi 
this  reason  the  Golden  Eagle  is  much  more  common  in 
Northern  and  Southern  Europe  than  with  us.  Where 
this  bird  is  estabUshed  it  is  seen  both  in  winter  and 
summer :  not  being  a  bird  of  passage,  it  rarely  wanders 
wide  of  its  usual  beat,  and  then  only  when  food  is  scarce. 
In  this  it  differs  widely  from  its  smaller  relatives,  inas- 
much as  they  push  their  travels  as  far  even  as  Central 
Africa. 

All  the  movements  of  this  bird  are  rapid,  yet  steady : 
its  splendid  flight — a  swift,  noiseless  gliding — ^is  accom- 
plished almost  without  motion  of  the  wings ;  the  walk 
however,  on  the  contrary,  is  heavy  and  jerky.  Whea 
walking,  the  Golden  Eagle  is  seen  to  least  advantage 
sitting,  its  carriage  is  always  perpendicular,  like  thai 
of  man,  and  in  that  position  it  cannot  possibly,  at  aii_ 
distance,  be  mistaken  for  any  other  bird.  It  is  especialU 
when  perched  that  the  Golden  Eagle  impresses  iim 
spectator  with  an  appearance  of  sternness,  a  motionlesr 
yet  powerful  repose,  coupled  with  the  most  searchiiH 
glance,  careful  watchfulness,  and  a  proud  consoioosneai 
of  power. 

The  appearance  of  an  Eagle  on  the  scene  is  the  sign— 
for  universal  terror  and  consternation  among  all  the  weak  - 
animals:  the  shrill  **hea,  hea,"  or  **gieha,"  which  OM 
sometimes  hears,  is  sufficient  to  put  to  flight  both  bird  ae: 
mammal.  That  splendid  eye  **  sees  afar  off,"  as  the  Biba 
justly  says ;  nothing  escapes  its  glance.  Proud,  majestS 
and  silent,  it  sweeps  along,  yet  its  glances  search  out  u^ 
erringly  the  wide  expanse  which  is  extended  far  beneath  r: 
It  circles  round  and  round,  apparently  careless  of  what 
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going  on  below :  let,  however,  a  sign  of  prey  be  seen,  and 
its  conduct  changes  in  an  instant.  Suddenly  it  closes  its 
^^ings,  and  descends  in  an  oblique  direction  earthwards 
,th  a  terrific  rushing  sound,  and  wide,  extended  talons 
ady  to  strike  the  quarry  it  has  already  selected.  From 
e  shy  roe  to  the  mouse,  from  the  Bustard  to  the 
-geon,  nothing  is  safe  from  its  claws:  it  will  seize 
^^iv^liatever  it  can  overpower,  and  carry  off.  It  spares 
dther  the  child  at  play,  nor  the  savage  fox,  though  the 
■liter  sometimes  makes  it  pay  dear  for  its  rapacity,  biting 
rough  the  robber's  jugular  vein  while  suspended  in  the 
The  fawns  of  red  and  roe  deer,  the  young  of  the 
Id  boar,  young  lambs  and  goats,  hares,  rabbits,  badgers, 
id  cats,  all  fall  a  prey  to  its  bloodthirsty  talons,  and 
its  principal  food,  though  a  hamster,  mole,  rat,  or 
mouse,  is  not  despised.  Amongst  birds  it  preys  on 
Xl>xicks,  Geese,  Cranes,  Storks,  black  game.  Partridges, 
farm-yard  Fowls.  It  is  the  Eagle  who  is  guilty, 
what  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Lammergeir,  and 
10  carried  oflf  a  httle  girl  in  Switzerland,  afterwards 
s«i,^ed,  and  nick-named,  in  commemoration  of  her  escape, 
**  Geiranni"  (Annie  of  the  Lammergeir). 

It  is  the  Eagle  who  commits  the  greater  portion  of 

tiiose  enormities  which  are  commonly  laid  at  the  door  of 

tlie  Lammergeir.   I  have  been  convinced  of  this  in  Spain 

^y  ocular  demonstration.    We  were  sitting  one  day  at  a 

solitary  peasant  farm  among  the  mountains,  talking  over 

^^  larger  birds  of  prey,  and  the  farmer  would  not  on  any 

^<^oimt  allow  that  the  Lammergeir  was  a  dangerous 

bobber.     **The  bird  that  kills  sheep,  cats,  goats,  and 

^specially  Turkeys,  is  no  other,"  said  he,  **than  the 

[  A.gtiila  real.' "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  protect  Turkeys, 

I        ''^th  old  and  young,  from  the  rapacity  of  this  bird ;  he 

I 
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himself  lost  annually  at  least  twenty  Fowls  and  Turkeys 
through  the  pair  of  Oolden  Eagles  which  had  their  eyrie 
on  the  nearest  rock.  It  is  on  this  account  that  you  hear 
the  shrill  cry  rising  from  farm  to  farm,  which  is  alike 
intended  to  scare  the  Eagle  and  warn  the  Fowls.  The 
Liimmergeir  is  a  perfectly  harmless  creature ;  while  the 
Eagle  is  a  bold,  barefaced  robber,  who  has  not  its  equal 
in  the  land.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  boy,  th 
son  of  our  host,  interrupted  our  conversation  with  th 
words  : — **  Father,  come  along,  an  Eagle  has  just  carrie 
off  our  biggest  Turkey-cock ;  there  he  goes  dragging  hi 


along ! "     We  sprang  to  our  feet  and  seized  our  guns* 
while  the  peasant  ran  yelling  after  the  thief.     The  latte 
was  dragging  off  its  prey  with  difficulty,  and  the  mai 
gradually  gained  on  the  Eagle,  till  at  last  the  bird  lei 
the  wounded  Turkey  to  its  owner.     After  this  proof 
the  truth  of  our  host's  statement,  I  had  no  further  reas< 
to  doubt  his  previous  assertion. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a 

destructive  creature  the  Golden  Eagle  is.    It  dashes  wi<^K=^  h 

terrible  velocity  upon  its  prey,  striking  manmials  whi -He 

running  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  or  large  birds  in  ft      -^  1^ 
flight :  nothing  can  save  them  but  a  rapid  retreat  in_ 
either  a  burrow,  a  thicket,  or  water.    The  Eagle  is  an  uttp- 
stranger  to  mercy.     It  usually  kills  its  prey  by  Strang 
lation  in  its  terrible  talons,  though  it  will  often  devo 
the  poor  creature  alive,  despite  its  agonising  scream. 
Not  unfrequently  it  will  pursue  other  robbers,  such  as  t  I^de 
noble  Falcon,  and  relieve  them  of  their  booty,  after  this  1»^  ^^ 
been  almost  disdainfully  abandoned  to  it.   The  Eagle  t^?"^^*^ 
not  despise  a  dinner  from  a  fresh  carcase,  and  I  have  s^  ^^ 
the  Eagles  in  Africa  taking  such  food,  in  company  vrjm^^ 
Vultmes ;  and  other  observers  have  also  seen  our  GoI( 
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Eagle  do  the  same:  it  feeds  slowly  and  quietly,  without 
cwing  an  over-greedy  disposition,  and  is  more  than 
rcr  on  the  alert  when  thus  engaged,  keeping  a  sharp 
-out  for  an  enemy ;  it  drinks  the  blood  of  its  victims, 
often  does  not  touch  water  for  weeks  together:  in 
,  the  description  given  of  this  bud  in  the  Bible  is 
e  to  the  very  letter. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Golden  Eagle  is  a  very  scourge  to 
territory  over  which  it  rules,  if  it  be  only  to  supply  itself 
d  family  with  food :  it  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  all  the  weaker 
xiimals  during  its  breeding  season.  The  building  of  the 
J  fit,  or  rather  the  necessary  repairs,  are  carried  out  early 
March.  The  eyrie  is  usually  placed  in  the  cleft  of  an 
^u^essible  rock  amongst  the  mountains ;  when  in  the 
ains,  however,  the  crown  of  the  tallest  tree  in  the 
ghbourhood  is  generally  selected,  often  on  the  banks 
a  river.  The  bottom  layer  of  the  nest  is  formed  of 
e  sticks,  upon  which  another  layer  is  placed  composed 
dead  twigs,  upon  this  again  is  a  flat  and  saucer-like 
l>ed  lined  with  dried  plant-stalks,  heather,  wool,  and 
ii^air.  The  construction  of  the  nest  is  inartistic,  but 
grand,  and  so  firm  that  a  man  can  without  fear  lay  down 
it.  Both  the  old  birds  carry  the  materials  for  building 
their  claws,  and  that  often  from  a  great  distance. 
Inuring  the  building  season  one  may  watch  the  pair 
^^cling  high  among  the  clouds,  rising  higher  and  higher, 
^^  though  amusing  each  other  with  their  marvellous 
^"^olutions.  When  his  mate  is  sitting,  the  male  continues 
^tiese  flights  for  her  entertainment.  One  usually  finds 
^oixx  two  to  three  eggs  in  a  nest :  these  are  large,  round, 
^^d  white,  speckled  with  chestnut-brown.  The  young 
^^Ver  exceed  two  in  number,  and  at  first  look  more  like 
^^lls  of  wool  than  birds,  for  they  are  covered  with  a  thick. 
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white  coat  of  doivn;  soon,  however,  the  head  assumes 
the  proud  expression  of  the  parent  bird.     They  are  well 
fed  by  the  old  ones ;  first  with  meat,  which  the  latter  have 
previously  half  digested  in  their  own  crops ;   and  later, 
with  all  sorts  of  game  which  the  mother  can  procure  for 
them.   When  the  nestlings  are  about  half  grown  the  e3rrie 
looks  like  a  butcher's  shop-bench  well  covered  with  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds.    The  parent  birds  hunt  far  and  near, 
their  raids  extending  from  two  to  three  miles  away,  froi 
which  distance  they  often  carry  their  booty  to  the  e3rrie 
They  are  much  bolder  at  this  season  than  at  any  other 
and  will  defend  their  young  from  danger  with  the  utmos 
courage.     The  hunter  who  would  rob  their  nest  run. 
risk  of  his  life,  for  the   old  birds  will  strike   at   hii'  ^ 

viciously,  often  wounding  him  severely. 

There  is  a  sad  story  told,  the  truth  of  which  has  bee 
vouched  for  by  respectable  people.     An  Itahan  huni 
found  a  Golden  Eagle's  nest  amongst  the  Alps, — soi 
say  that  of  a  Lammergeir, — and  he  forthwith  determine 
to  possess  himself  of  the  young  robbers.    Inasmuch 
the  eyrie  could  not  be  reached  from  below,  it  was  nece 
sary,  in  order  to  carry  his  plan  into  eJBfect,  to  descei 
from  above.   He  went,  accompanied  by  some  other  yoi 
men,  and  provided  himself  with  a  strong  rope  of  sufficie 
length.     The  party  climbed  the  rock,  and  lowered  t^::=»e 
hunter,  who  was  provided  with  a  sword  for  his  defence  ^i 
carefully  down  from  above.   The  brave  fellow  reached  €M:^^^ 
nest  in  safety,  and,  placing  the  two  young  Eaglets  ir*-      * 
bag,  gave  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up  again.     He  did  Tt^i^% 
however,  reach  the  top  without  opposition,  for  sut 
and  with  wild  screams,  the  enraged  parent  birds  dasls. 
down  upon  him.     He  sought  to  defend  himself, 
cutting  and  slashing  at  his  assailants  with  the  sword,    Xae 
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succeeded  in  killing  one  of  the  Eagles.     The  remaining 
bix-d  now  became  more  cautious,  though  abating  none  of 
courage.    Our  bold  hunter  now  thought  to  rid  himself 
this  one  as  well ;  when,  on  accidentally  casting  a  look 
^bove  him,  he  saw  with  horror  that  he  had  almost  cut 
"tiixough  the  rope,  and  that  he  remained  suspended  by 
onJy  a  single  strand  over  the  yawning  abyss.     Terror 
fi^eized  him;  and  letting  fall  the  sword  he  reached  his 
c^oxnpanions  haK  dead :  these  scarcely  recognised  him,  for 
s  hair  had  turned  perfectly  white. 
The  Eaglets  are  fed  in  the  nest  for  a  considerable  time 
the  parent  birds,  and  only  leave  their  cradle  on  attain- 
their  full  growth ;  after  which  they  accompany  the 
birds,  with  whom  they  take  their  probatory  flight, 
'^liile  the  former  initiate  them  into  the  various  intricacies 
of  their  future  calling.    First  they  are  taught  to  fly ;  this 
aocomplished,  they  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  seizing 
)ir  prey.     Usually  the  whole  family  remain  together 
til  the  autumn ;  after  which  the  young,  now  capable  of 
falsing  care  of  themselves,  leave  the  parent  birds,  and 
'^"ander  hither  and  thither  for  years, — perhaps  ten, — 
"^^thout  settling  anywhere  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
Propagate  their  species  and  have  met  with  a  mate. 

It   is    perfectly   natural    that    animals    which    have 

^^xfiiered  at  the  hands — or,  we  may  say,  the  claws — 

Eagles,  should  seek  revenge.     Thus  the  courageous 

-van,  smaller  species  of  Hawks,  Swallows,  Wagtails, 

Oxallg^  and  Terns,  mob  their  formidable  adversary  with  a 

Persistence  that  is  without  equal.     As  soon  as  an  Eagle 

^s   Been,  its  arrival  is  immediately  announced  by  the  first 

^^^ook  who  sees  it,  in  tones  partaking  at  the  same  time  of 

feai  and  contempt :  in  a  moment  the  whole  congregation 

^f  Books  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  rabble  of  other 
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birds,  assemble  and  surround  the  king  of  air  on  all  sides : 
with  a  hoarse  croak  for  a  signal,  the  Havens  make  a  dash 
at  their  proud  and  dangerous  enemy,  and  do  so  with  such 
gusto  as  to  quite  gladden  one's  heart.  They  do  not  succeed 

iu  really  inflicting  any  actual  damage,  yet  they q, 

to  make  it  abandon  the  field.     It  has  been  said  thai 
Crows  have  actually  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  roya 
bird.     Not  long  ago  I  read  the  following  account  in  th^ 
French   zoological  periodical,   *  Cosmos : ' — "  A  Goldet 
Eagle  appeared  in  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  castle  of  *Etangs,'  and  commenced  a  raid  upon 
hares,  rabbits,  and  Partridges.     One  fine  morning  it  wj 
suddenly  assailed  by  a  flock  of  about  five  hundred  Crowi 
who  had  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  frieni 
The  leaders  of  the  pack  distributed  their  blows  of  be^ 
and  wing  right  and  left ;  two  or  three  were  wounded,  a..: 
remained  on  the  battle-field.     Three  hours   afterwaxTdv 
another  cloud  of  Crows  appeared  on  the  scene,  numberixDi.^ 
some  thousands,  and  attacked  the  Eagle  de  novo.  It  resist^^W 
like  a  hero :  first  lost  feathers,  and  then  blood.     Nig^laf 
separated  the  combatants.     The  next  day,  however,  tfae 
battle  was  renewed :  the  Eagle's  assailants  divided  theixi- 
selves  into  five  separate  masses,  which,  attacking  their 
adversary  from  all  quarters,  then  separated,  and  worried 
him  on  every  side,  leaving  him  no  peace  for  miles  and 
miles.     At  last,  however,  he  became  so  dead  beat  ituBt 
tbcy  managed  to  kill  him;  and  then  the  whole  armj 
dispersed."     It  is  necessary  to  have  been  eye-witness  of 
the  rage  and  perseverance  of  these  Crows,  not  to  regard 
the  result  as  an  impossibihty.     With  the  exception  of 
such  enemies  as  the  above,  the  Eagle  has  none  other 
than  lice  and  similar  parasites. 

•  Rooks  (?).— TT.  /.  B^g^ 
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The  shooting  and  trapping  of  the  Golden  Eagle  is 

effected  with  difl&culty.    It  is  very  rarely  that  one  can 

get  within  ordinary  gun-shot  range  of  these  birds, 

id  then   only  by  chance.     The  rifle  is  the  weapon 

S^nerally  used  for  the  purpose;    and  I  can  say,  froni 

personal   experience,   that   scarcely  any  sport    can  be 

£oimd  so  exciting  and  attractive,  as  the  pursuit  of  the. 

IBagle,  and  I  can  easily  comprehend  why  the  hunters 

the  village  of  Eblingen,  on  the  Brienzer  Lake,  are 

passionately  fond  of  this  sport.  According  to  Tschudi, 

liiere  is  a  spot  amongst  the  wild  mountains,  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  this  village,  which  is  noted  as  being 

&    place  of  assembly  for  Eagles,  in  fact  a  favourite 

locaUf  which  these  birds  frequent,  and  to  which  they 

alvrays  return,  coming  even  from  the  centre  of  Valais 

and  the  glacier  valleys  of  the  Jungfrau.    There  they 

select  isolated  and  inaccessible  peaks  on  the  sunny  side, 

wlience  they  can  command  the  extensive  valley  of  the 

l&kes:  there  is  one  of  these  pinnacles  to  which  they 

U'e  especially  partial,  and  where  they  are  often  seen; 

ttiey  are,  however,  rarely  shot  there,  for  the  foxes,  as  a 

'Ule,  eat  up  the  bait.     The  hunters  of  Eblingen  have 

l>een  distinguished  in  the  surrounding  country,  from 

ttme  inunemorial,  by  their  love  and  knowledge  of  sport ; 

^<^d  they  take  good  care  that  the  Eagles  are  never  in 

^cint  of  food,  keeping,  as  they  do,  a  good  table  for  them, 

*^ey  are  well  acquainted  with  the  means  of  luring  their 

8^xne.    In  the  smnmer,  even,  they  will  hang  pieces  of 

*^ojrge.flesh  high  up  in  some  prominent  beech-tree,  though 

*t  this  season  of  the  year,  when  game  is  plentiful,  Eagles 

^^i^ely  touch  the  bait:  nevertheless,  the  birds  bear  in 

^^^^d  where  food  has  been  seen,  and  know  where  to  come 

^l^en  it  is  scarce. 
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In  the  winter  the  Ebhngen  hunters  place  the  bait  on 
the  ground,  where  the  meat  is  pegged  to  the  turf  with 
wooden  skewers,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  easily  carried 
away:  they  choose  as  flat  a  spot  as  possible,  as  the 
Eagle  then  finds  greater  difficulty  in  getting  on  the 
wing.  They  often  use  roast  cat  as  baity*  a  morsel  mncb 
sought  after  by  birds  of  prey,  the  fragrance  of  which 
can  be  scented  from  afar:  the  place  baited  is  selectecl 
so  as  to  be  within  sight  of  their  chalets  on  the  bank: 
of  the  lake  below ;  there  they  every  now  and  agai:: 
step  to  the  window,  and  have  a  look  round  with  tic 
"glass,"  when  they  expect  an  Eagle  at  the  bait.  HI 
they  see  one  approaching  they  have  then  an  hour's 
before  them  amongst  rocks  and  bushes :  the  game,  ho 
ever,  rarely  escapes  them ;  for  when  the  Eagle  has  o: 
dropped  on  the  carrion,  it  will  remain  there  for  houcr- 
and  when  well  gorged  it  generally  loses  its  usual  cautio 
The  hunters  of  that  district  will  spend  the  whole  day^  : 
this  sport.  They  assert  that  the  flight  of  the  Eagl^ 
higher  than  that  of  the  Lammergeir;  the  former  rxxm 
often  be  seen  soaring  above  the  peak  of  the  Wetterhojn 
If  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  Golden  Eagle,  tH 
hunters  transfer  their  attention  to  the  Osprey,  whicb 
commoner  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

The  Eagle  is  nowhere  so  systematically  sought  aft4 
as  at  Eblingen,  though  it  is  persecuted  everywhere ;  pai^ 
on  account  of  the  depredations  it  commits,  and  partly^  ^ 
the  sake  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  having  shot  *l» 
noble  bird.  In  favourable  locaUties  the  Eagle  is  soi^^ci 
times  trapped  in  a  powerful  gin ;  still  success  is  ratha^P 
be  attributed,  in  this  case,  to  good  fortune  than  to  sk:£lJ 

To  those  who  can  keep  it,  the  Grolden  Eagle  in 
finement  is  the  source  of  much  satisfaction,  for  it 
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0  j)ecial  pleasure  to  be  able  to  have  the  royal  bird  so  near 
c>:iie,  and  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  it.  The  Eagle  is 
^fisily  tamed,  and  does  not  call  for  much  care.  My  father 
Jj.^d  one  for  seven  years. 

In  many  countries  our  Eagle  is  used  for  the  chase, 
toeing  flown  at  antelopes,  hares,  foxes,  and  even  wolves. 
•Xiis  is  the  only  useful  thing  it  is  fit  for. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     HONET     BUZZARD 

{Pemis  apivorus). 

*'  Love  joa  not,  then,  to  list  and  hear 
The  crackling  of  the  gorse-flowers  near. 
Pouring  an  orange-scented  tide 
Of  fragance  o'er  the  desert  if  ide  ? 
To  hear  the  Buzzard  whimpering  shrill. 
Hovering  above  jou  high  and  still  ?" 

HOWITT. 

The  Buzzards  may  truly  be  regarded  as  an  ignoble 
among  birds  of  prey.  Their  courage  is  not  of  a  high  cai 
while  their  build  is  deficient  in  that  power  so  fully  d&'^^' 
loped  in  the  Eagle,  and  their  plumage  is  wanting  in  tJ^e 
hard,  close-lying  properties,  which  serve  to  strengthen  iJ^e 
frame  of  the  true  Falcons.  Their  movements  are  slnggieJii 
slow,  and  somewhat  ungainly;  their  carriage  is  carele^^: 
in  short,  their  whole  appearance  differs  widely  from  thafc  ot 
other  feathered  robbers.    For  all  this,  however,  they  0^^ 

m 

excessively  useful  creatures,  and  are,  as  far  as  man  ^ 
concerned,  the  most  valuable  of  all  diurnal  birds  of  pr^J^* 
None  other  are  so  well  adapted  for  destroying  the  enemi  ^^ 
of  our  woods  and  fields  as  these  birds,  or  are  so  patie^^* 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  enemy.  They  are  remarkable  fc^' 
the  amount  of  food  they  can  devour.  Thousands  ujk^-^ 
thousands  of  rats,  mice,  hamster-rats,  moles,  insects,  an^ 
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»ther  more  or  less  destractive  animals,  are  daily  entombed 

the  crops  of  Buzzards ;  and  on  this  accomit  these  birds 

re,  we  think,  worthy  of  onr  highest  consideration. 

In  Germany  we  have  three  different  species  of  this 

imily :  the  Common  Buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris),  the  Rough- 

-^^ggcd  Buzzard  (Archibuteo    lagopus),   and    the    Honey 

^^Buzzard.     The  latter  is,  in  many  respects,  exceptionally 

^K^markable ;  and  on  this  account  I  have  selected  it  as 

"Worthy  of  being  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter.   Though 

^S^ihabiting  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 

northern  portion  of  that  continent,  this  bird  cannot 

regarded  exactly  as  common  in  any  district.     The 

'oney  Buzzard  is  fond  of  low-land  countries,  where 

^here  is  an  alternation  of  wood,  water,  and  meadow. 

TXhis  bird  is  not  fond  of  dense  forest:   it  is  a  bird  of 

X>AS8age,   and  only  a  summer  guest,  while  the  allied 

species   remain  the  winter  with  us,   and,   be  it  said, 

XQUch  to  our  benefit.     The  Honey  Buzzard  is  two  feet  in 

Xength,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings  covers  some  four  feet 

six  inches.    In  plumage  the  Honey  Buzzard  varies  very 

xnnchy  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  members  of  the 

family.    The  following  varieties  are  those  mostly  to  be 

xnet  with :  wholly  brown ;  brown,  and  white-spotted,  with 

tiie  dark  back;  white-bellied,  with  greenish  head  and 

X}rown  back ;  light  brown,  with  dark  back ;  white,  or  a 

yellow-greenish  white,  with  dark  brown  back  and  light 

liead :  besides  the^e  there  are  other  varieties.     In  spite 

of  such  diversity  of  plumage,  the  Honey  Buzzard  is  easily 

distinguishable,  by  the  slightness  of  its  build,  from  allied 

Bpecies,  and  is  still  more  noticeable  from  its  singular 

liabits. 

This  bird  is,  perhaps,  the  most  timid  of  all  European 
birds  of  prey,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  good  temper.   Its 
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moYements  are  in  the  highest  degree  clumsy ;  its  flight 
is  bad,  heavy,  and  slow,  and  is  generally  a  short  one,  and 
the  bird  shows  a  great  disinclination  to  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air ;  in  short,  its  whole  bearing 
evinces  the  most  lazy  disposition.  It  will  sit  for  hoars 
on  a  stone  bomidary-wall,  on  a  solitary  tree  or  sign- 
post, or  on  some  other  elevated  spot,  quite  contented, 
watching  its  prey,  which  consists  of  the  following  :- 


insects  of  all  descriptions,  beetles,  caterpillars,  dragonflies, 
gadflies,  worms,  frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  and  destructive 
rodents,  which  form  its  principal  food ;  besides  which  it  if 
very  fond  of  hunting  for  the  nests  of  the  humble-bee  an( 
wasp,  and  feeding  on  their  larvae.  This  bird  also,  onfoi 
tunately,  destroys  the  young,  and  especially  the  eggs, 
such  of  the  smaller  birds  as  it  comes  across  while 
for  insects :  this  causes  it  to  be  looked  upon  as 
disagreeable  and  hateful  enemy  by  all  birds.  Crows 
Books  mob  the  Honey  Buzzard  with  almost  the 
eagerness  as  they  chase  the  Eagle  Owl,  and  all 
birds  make  a  great  noise  at  its  appearance.  In 
summer  it  also  feeds  on  buds,  blossoms,  bilberries,  otbu^^^r 
wood-berries,  and  even  leaves :  this  habit  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  German  birds  of  prey. 

The  Honey  Buzzard  reaches  us  somewhat  late  in  fcJbe 
year,  and  commences  to  build  its  nest  when  the  otK3.«r 
Raptores  have  hatched  their  broods.   The  nest  is  very  A^b^% 

m 

and  is  placed  on  the  highest  of  our  forest  trees :  ifc  ^ 
principally  constructed  of  green  twigs  mixed  with  d^^ 
sticks,  and  is  lined  with  moss,  hair,  and  feathers;  ^^ 
generally  contains  three  eggs  of  a  rusty  yellow  grou^^^ 
very  thickly  blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  redd-i^ 
brown;  they  are  somewhat  small,  and  rather  long  ^ 
shape ;  of  these  rarely  more  than  two  are  hatched ;    -fc*^ 
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young  ones  are  at  first  fed  with  caterpillars,  flies,  beetles, 
Forms,  &c.,  which  the  old  birds  collect  in  their  crops,  and 
then  throw  up ;  later  they  are  treated  to  pieces  of  wasp's- 
nest  filled  with  larvae,  frogs,  mice,  young  birds,  &c.  The 
parent  birds  still  continue  to  feed  their  young  long  after 
the  latter  have  left  the  nest ;  both  young  and  old  birds 
remain  in  company  almost  till  the  moulting  season  comes 
round,  when  they  migrate  more  to  the  southward, — say 
to  Spain,  to  the  South  of  France,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
I  have  never  found  this  bird  in  Africa, 

The  Honey  Buzzard  is  much  shyer  than  its  cousins. 
Mid  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  easily  approached  within 
Snn-shot,  and  is  still  more  difficult  to  trap ;  it  cannot  be 
taken  in  the  usual  manner,  as  it  has  not  pluck  enough  to 
strike  at  the  Eagle  Owl,*  and  it  is  just  as  shy  of  a  small 
hird  in  a  trap.  This  bird  is  most  easily  taken  in  a  gin, 
'^th  a  frog  or  mouse  tied  on  as  bait. 

Every  sensible  land-owner  and  forester  is  a  friend  to 
Buzzards,  and  protects  them  m  every  possible  manner, 
on  account  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  them. 
when  the  Common  Buzzard  has  young  it  catches  daily 
^^er  one  hundred  mice,  with  which  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
^f  itself  and  nestlings.  Observers,  upon  whose  word  we 
^^^11  rely,  have  taken  as  many  as  thirty  field-mice  at  one 
thne  from  a  Buzzard's  crop :  thus  this  bird  is  valuable,  if 
^uly  as  a  mouser.  Buzzards  soon  get  to  know  where 
they  meet  with  protection,  and  become  very  tame.  One 
thing  is  indispensable  if  one  would  seek  to  attach  them 
*^  a  district  or  locahty,  and  that  is  never  to  allow  them 
*^  he  disturbed  while  breeding ;  and,  furthermore,  as  an 
^ditional  temptation  for  them  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
^t  districts,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  it  is  well  to  erect 

*  The  Eagle  Owl  is  much  used  as  a  decoy  for  birds  of  all  sorts. — W,  J, 
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high  poles,  with  a  cross-piece  at  the  top,  from  ii 
they  can  better  manage'  to  see  and  capture  mice ;  plai 
trees  of  rapid  growth  is  another  assistance  to  them.  I 
expenditure  of  capital  brings  in  good  interest,  sine 
posts  and  trees,  used  by  Buzzards  for  points  of  obs< 
tion,  whence  to  carry  on  an  uninterrupted  war  wiili 
mice,  are  of  infinitely  greater  use  to  the  feurmer 
poison  and  traps. 


^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    GREENLAND   FALCON 

{Falco  candicans). 

*'  Beside  him,  motionless,  the  drowsy  bird 
Dreamed  of  the  chose,  and  in  his  slumber  heard 
The  sudden  scythe-like  sweep  of  wings,  that  daro 
The  headlong  plunge  thro'  eddying  gulfs  of  air." 

Longfellow. 

"  As  a  Falcon  from  the  rocky  height 
Her  quarry  seen,  impetuous  at  the  sight, 
Forth  springing  instant,  darts  herself  from  high. 
Shoots  on  the  wing,  and  skims  along  the  sky." 

Pope. 

^HOSE   were    grand    days,  when    royalty   delighted, 

^Sether  with  noble  lords  and  ladies,  in  the  spectacle 

^^Oided  by  the  noblest  of  all  birds  of  prey,  chasing  its 

^1^  quarry  I    Everyone  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 

^    Bee  the  Falcon  flown  at  Crane,  Heron,  Wild  Goose,  or 

^Btard,  and,  strangling  its  quarry  in  mid-air,  bring  it  to 

"^^^    feet  of  the  sportsman,  will  nK)st  assuredly  assert 

"^^^t  such  sport  can  only  be  pursued  with  an  avidity 

^^ounting  to  passion.     This  recreation  has  its  followers, 

^^Xji  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  high  latitudes 

*    "the  North,    Hawking  was  pursued,  not  solely  for  the 

^^^^Bure  of  the  chase,  but  for  the  sake  of  beholding  a 

^^gnificent  sight, — one,  we  may  say,  without  an  equal. 

4d 


sport,  and  was  the  most  expert  falconer  of  his  da; 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  Latin,  whiol 
afterwards  edited  by  his  son.  King  Manfred,  who  i 
copious  notes  :  this  work  is  even  to  this  day  regard 
of  great  value.  The  Crusaders  took  their  Falcone 
them  to  Palestine;  and  liie  German  Emperors 
Princes  laid  all  monasteries  and  towns  under  con 
tions  to  furnish  food  for  a  certain  number  of  Fa 
Charles  V.  gave  the  Island  of  Malta  to  the  Ki 
of  St.  John,  on  condition  that  they  should  present 
with  a  snow-white  Falcon  every  year.  The  F 
ecclesiastics  pursued  this  sport  so  much  to  the  detr 
of  their  professional  duties,  that  their  superiors  fo 
them  to  indulge  in  it.  The  Enghsh  barons  held 
their  right  that  their  Falcons  should  stand  on  the 
during  divine  service.  Francis  I.  of  France  had  a 
falconer,  who  had  under  him  fifteen  young  nobleme: 
fifty  falconers,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  loci 
more  than  three  hundred  Falcons  1  The  Grand-m 
Conrad  von  Jungingen,  had  a  school  of  falconry  atfa 
to  the  monastery.  Edward  II.  of  England  m&Ai 
robbery  of  a  Falcon  punishable  with  death,  anc 
taking  of  a  Falcon's  egg  with  imprisonment  for  a 
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fls  a  noble  art,  which  led  to  honour  and  riches.   Falconers 
iad  their  own  phraseology,  as  it  may  be  said  our  sports- 
men have  now.    For  instance,  the  legs  of  a  Falcon  were 
called  "  arms,'*  and  the  claws  "  pounces ; "  a  Falcon  is  not 
fed,  but  "  dieted ; "  it  does  not  feed  itself,  but  **  tires ; "  its 
feet  are  tied  when  the  "jesses"  are  put  on ;  it  is  **  on  the 
block,'*  when  it  sits  on  its  perch  with  the  "jesses"  on ;  it 
*  *  stoops  "  when  making  a  downward  flight,  and  "  mounts  " 
'w^lien  rising  so  high  as  to  disappear;  it  is  "checked" 
'W'lien  it  meets  with  a  plucky  old  Heron  that  it  cannot 
ovexoome ;  it  is  "  cast  off"  when  encouraged  to  fly,  and 
**  Hooded"  when  the  hood  is  on;   its  straps  are  called 
sliOTt  or  long  "jesses;"  and  its  course  of  training  is 
termed  "manning"  or  "reclaiming." 

The  falconer  must  be   well  able  to  distinguish  all 

tlie    different  Hawks,  and  know  at  what  quarry  each 

species  is  most  fitted  to  be  flown ;  how  best  to  capture, 

tartie,  handle,  and  train  them ;  he  must  also  thoroughly 

^uiderstand  how  to  break  the  dogs  necessary  for  this 

sport,  and  be  possessed  of  a  keen  eye  and  quick  ear ;  he 

^Ust  be  patient,  persevering,  decided,  active,  and  perfect 

faster  of  aU  his  limbs.     Certain   schools  of   falconry 

^cl    much  to  assist  their  pupils;    and  to  this  day  in 

^^Iconwerth,  an  ancient  and  renowned  school  of  falconry, 

*^ere  exist  several  people  who  occupy  themselves  with  the 

etching  and  training  of  these  birds. 

^here  were  several  species  of  Hawks  and  Falcons 
^l^ich  were  trained  to  fly  at  game  of  different  descriptions, 
^^pecially  the  following : — ^Peregrine,  Jer  Falcon,  Iceland 
*^^con,  Lanner,  Hobby,  Merlin,  Goshawk,  and  Sparrow- 
*^^^k.  The  falconers  of  different  countries  vied  with  one 
^^other  in  the  training  of  their  birds,  straining  every 
^^t^e  to  attain  perfection ;  the  Jer  and  Iceland  Falcons 
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of  northern  latitudes  were,  however,  held  in  the  greatest 
estimation,  and  fetched  the  highest  prices. 

These    splendid   creatures,  now  divided  by   modem 
naturalists  into  several  distinct  species,  are   nndoubt* 
edly  kings  among  Falcons.    They  are  larger  than  any 
other  species  at  home  or  abroad,  and  have  the  noblest 
bearing  and  appearance :  the  breast  is  round  and  power- 
fal;    the  shoulders    are    broad;    the  wings   long   and 
pointed;   the  tail  long  and  wedge-shaped;   the  beak 
short,  thick,  and  notched;  the  short,  straight  legs 
furnished  with  long  toes,  terminating  with  sharp  an 
pointed  claws.    The  entire  length  of  the  bird  ranges  fro 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  inches,  and  the  expanse 
wing  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet ;  the  powerful  tail 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length.    The  younger  bi 
are  all  dark  in  plumage,  that  of  the  lower  portion  of  ^^m^^^q 
body  alone  being  of  a  yellow  tinge,  spotted  with  djn^^k 
brown  longitudinal  spots;    as  the  bird  gets  older  jL-ta 
plumage  becomes  lighter, — one  species  becoming  ahno^t 
snow-white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  black  stripes 
spots.    They  are  natives  of  the  more  northern  parts 
Europe  and  America ;  of  Iceland,  Lapland,  Siberia,  aii( 
Greenland.   They  live  among  the  mountains,  from  when< 
they  wander  on  all  sides  in  search  of  prey.  It  is  rare  tha^ 
these  Falcons  quit  their  sterile  homes,  and  come  as  Ui 
as  the  south  of  Sweden ;  and  still  less  frequently  do  they 
visit  North  Germany,  and   then    only  in  autumn  or 
winter. 

All  Falcons  are  perfect  specimens  of  nobility,  but  theloe- 
land  and  Greenland  birds  bear  off  the  palm  from  amongst 
the  entire  family.    One  cannot  help  admiring  these  bold,^ 
noble  creatures :  the  expanse  of  heaven  is  their  home 
the  chase  their  pleasure ;  their  life  is  one  long  battle, 
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of  exertion,  and  yet  surpassingly  beautiful.    With  the 
exception  of  man  they  have  no  enemy ;  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  the  terror  of  all  the  weaker  birds.     The  tame 
Falcon  feels  in  no  way  oppressed  by  the  hand  of  its 
master,  though  it  looks  upon  itself  as  the  queen  of  the. 
feathered  throng,  the  mighty  Eagle  not  excepted.     The 
rugged  mountain  is  its  home,  the  rocky  pinnacle  its 
point  of  observation ;  it  seeks  out  the  highest  situation, 
looking  down  on  everything  in  the  low-land.     In  it, 
nobility  and  rapacity  are  most  happily  blended ;  in  short, 
it  is  a  perfect  creation :  a  single  glance  tells  you  that  it 
is  possessed  of  courage,  power,  and  activity.    It  ranges 
rapidly,  ascending  hke  an  arrow  to  any  height  it  Ukes,  or 
plunges  hke  a  flash  of  hghtning  into  the  depths  below,  so 
that  the  human  eye  can  scarce  follow  its  movements :  it 
is   strong,  audacious,  active,  and  untiring ;  and  yet,  with 
^il  this,  so  tractable  and  capable  of  instruction,  that  it 
takes  but  httle  time  for  man  to  render  the  bird  entirely 
subservient  to  him.    It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
anyone  who  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  well- 
trained  Falcon  pursuing  the  business  which  it  has  been 
t^'O.ght,  to  think  that  not  long  before,  this  bird  was  flying 
P^itfectly  independent  amid  its  native  fastnesses, — I  may 
®^^  its  own  domain :  now,  at  the  word  of  command,  it 
"*^^"ves  its  master's  gloved  hand,  and  rushes  forth  like  a 
*^^sh  of  hghtning  to  strike  the  quarry  which  the  latter  has 
^^X^cted  for  it  to  pursue,  receiving  with  gratification — 
almost  with  tenderness ! — a  trifling  reward  for  its 
at  the  hand  of  its  owner.    No  creature  that  is  not 
^entially  noble  in  its  nature,  can  ever  be  trained  to 
c^me  so  useful  to  man. 
In  its  natural  state,  the  Jer  Falcon,  hke  its  cousins, 
^^l)sists    entirely  on  such  prey  as  it  kills  for  itself, 
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principally  birds,  despising  any  food  which  it  has  not 
won  for  itself.  All  members  of  the  Partridge  and  Pigeon 
families  are  tit-bits  in  its  eyes,  though  the  hare  has  good 
cause  to  look  on  the  Falcon  as  a  deadly  enemy.  It  is  rare 
iihat  the  quarry  escapes,  and  then  only  succeeds  in  so  doing 
by  diving,  if  a  water-bird,  or  beating  a  precipitate  retreat 
into  some  hole  or  crevice,  if  on  land.  A  bird  singled  out 
from  a  flock  is  lost,  for  no  bird  of  prey  strikes  hap-hazard 
amongst  the  crowd.  The  Falcon  will  follow  tame  Pigeons 
and  other  birds  into  the  very  villages — ^water-fowl  to 
the  surface  of  the  lake  itself — mountain  game,  over  hill 
and  dale,  through  woods  and  passes,  following  with  rapid 
pinions,  at  times  swift  as  an  arrow,  and  never  deviating 
for  an  instant  from  the  object  of  its  pursuit.  No  living 
creature  escapes  its  piercing  glance.  No  sooner  does  its 
quarry  move,  than  down  it  rushes  with  outspread  talons 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  The  powerful  and  artful  Baven, 
even,  falls  a  prey  to  its  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance. 
Thus  it  would  be  the  most  destructive  of  all  northern 
birds,  were  there  not  such  a  superabundance  of  bird-life 
in  those  regions.  In  its  wild  state  man  does  not  look 
upon  it  with  favour,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  Falcon  is  always  careful  to  select  for  its 
eyrie  some  crag  which  it  knows  will,  later  on,  be  covered 
with  thousands  of  breeding  rock-fowl,  amongst  whom  it 
determines  to  take  up  its  abode. 

The  Falcon-catchers  of  old  were  better  acquainted  ^t^-^ 
the  eyrie  than  we  are,  and  Faber  is  the  first  to  give  t:^^ 
information  on  this  head.  "  I  only  once  came  across  ik:^e 
nest  of  the  Jer  Falcon,  and  that  on  the  6th  July,  185^1, 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Iceland,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea :  it  was  large  and  flat,  and  placed  on  ^Uie 
upper  part  of  an  inaccessible  precipice.  There  were  ttucee 
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young  ones,  all  full  grown,  two  of  which  had  already  left 

the  nest,  and  were  sitting  perched  close  by.   The  old  birds 

circled  screaming  so  close  round  my  head  that  I  was  able 

io  shoot  them ;  they  did  not,  however,  strike  at  me,  as 

do  the  Terns  and  Skuas.    Both  the  young  one  in  the 

Best,  and  the  two  sitting  outside,  were  amply  provided 

with  a  store  of  dead  Guillemots,  KazorbiUs,  and  Gulls." 

The  Norwegian  merchant,  Nordvi,  an  observant  natu- 
ntlist,  informed  me  that  the  Jer  Falcon  prefers  using  an 
old  Baven's  nest,  if  such  can  be  conveniently  found. 
Others  tell  us  that  the  nest  is  composed  of  dry  sticks  and 
:  the  eggs  are  laid  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
are  three  or  four  in  number ;  they  are  strong  in  the 
Bbell  and  shining,  larger  and  rounder  than  a  Hen's  egg ; 
tte  ground  colour  is  either  brownish  yellow  or  reddish, 
closely  spotted  with  small  spots  of  a  darker  hue;  the 
'^liole  forming  a  beautiful  design.  It  is  singular  that 
^J^ese  birds,  usually  so  bold,  who,  according  to  Faber,  are 
^o   fond  of  their  young,  should  not  have  attacked  that 


In  olden  times,  several  ships  used  to  sail  from  Denmark 
ery  year  to  Iceland,  and  other  northern  countries,  for 
*^^  express  purpose  of  procuring  Falcons ;  and  even  at 
***^e  commencement  of  this  century  the  Danish  government 
^^^d  to  send  at  least  one  ship  a  year  to  obtain  some  of 
^'^^se  birds,  which  it  was  customary  at  that  time  to  send 
^^  presents  to  the  King  of  Barbary.  The  Danes  and  Ice- 
^^ders  of  to-day,  even,  still  send  Jer  Falcons  by  every 
^*^p  bound  from  Eeykiavik  to  Copenhagen. 

i^estlings,  or  birds  of  a  year  old,  are  preferred  for 
*^^king  purposes.  Four  things  are  necessary  for  the 
^^Ccessftd  training  of  a  wild  Falcon  for  the  chase :  expert 
**e^tment  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  falconer,  and 
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hrmger  and  want  of  rest  on  the  side  of  the  pupil.  These 
two  means  of  coercion,  however,  must  be  used  with  great 
circumspection  and  care,  and  it  is  absolutely  requisite 
that  the  falconer  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  pecuUarities  of  each  species,  or  otherwise  he  may 
easily  make  a  mistake  in  the  means  he  adopts  for  the 
taming  and  training  of  his  pupil. 

The  captured  Falcon  is  first  "  hooded,'*  then  the  short 
*' jesses"  are  fastened  on  the  "arms,**  and  connected  by 
a  swivel  to  the  long  "jesses;"  at  the  same  time  the 
Hawk's  bells  are  also  attached  to  the  '*  arms."  Now  the 
hooded  Falcon  is  left  quietly  to  itself  until  the  next  day, 
when  the  trainer  seeks  to  place  it  on  his  fist,  which  is 
protected  by  a  thick  gauntlet ;  it  is  then  carried  about  in 
the  open  air  for  several  hours,  so  as  to  accustom  it  to 
remain  quiet  on  the  fist ;  after  which  the  hood  is  removed 
if  the  pupil  remains  quiet,  and  it  is  spoken  to  in  a  caressin 
tone,  the  syllable  used  being  generally,  "  lo,  io : "  shonl(^^ 
it  prove  unruly  it  is  *' hooded"  afresh,  and  placed  on 
pole,  to  which  the  "jesses"  are  attached.  The  Faico; 
remains  hooded  while  being  fed,  and  is  coaxed 
spoken  to  the  while,  the  food  being  placed  in  its  claws 
"  pounces."  On  the  third  day  the  hood  is  again  remov< 
and  the  Falcon  placed  on  the  fist,  where  it  is  fed, 
being  always  taken  to  speak  kindly  to  it :  the  food  =z 
usually  either  a  Pigeon  or  a  Partridge.  If  it  takes 
feeding  on  the  hand,  much  has  been  attained ;  if,  on  tig  *  ^ 
contrary,  it  refuses  food,  it  is  again  hooded,  and  pla 
on  the  pole  as  before.  Some  Falcons  refuse  to  feed 
the  fist  for  three  or  four  days,  though  Jer  and  Icelan-s^*-  ~ 
Falcons  take  much  less  time.  Fear  of  man  is  the  princi 
cause  of  obstinacy  in  this  matter ;  thus  the  great  thing 
to  accustom  the  bird  to  man's  presence.   The  real  trainii^^-^ 
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or  *^  manning"  can  only  be  commenced  after  the  Falcon 
baa  learnt  to  know  its  master,  and  is  carried  out  in 
&e  following  manner.  After  the  Falcon  has  been  carried 
nnhooded  on  the  fist  for  some  hours,  it  is  placed  on  a 
perch  in  a  room,  the  long  "jesses"  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  glove ;  the  food  is  then  taken,  and  the 
bird  invited  in  friendly  tones  to  feed  from  the  fist:  if 
it  responds,  it  receives  its  food,  and  the  lesson  is  repeated 
until  the  falconer  succeeds  in  making  the  Falcon  come  to 
firom  a  considerable  distance.  The  same  course  is 
pursued  out  of  doors,  and  the  long  "jesses"  are 
leiiigthened  by  a  string,  until  the  Falcon  will  fly  some 
tluLriy  or  forty  paces  to  meet  its  master :  this  treatment 
then  persevered  in  at  increasing  distances,  until  the 
becomes  thoroughly  accustomed  to  receiving  its  food 
the  hand  of  the  falconer ;  the  line  is  now  abandoned ; 
Falcon,  however,  is  never  fed  but  on  the  fist.  The 
thing  to  be  done,  and  one  which  is  accompanied 
"^^tLli  some  difficulty  with  an  obstinate  bird,  is  to 
Aocustom  it  to  horses  and  hounds.  Obstinacy  is 
S^xierally  overcome  by  starvation  and  want  of  sleep: 
bird  is  kept  awake  for  two  days  and  nights,  and 
only  fed  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  during 
**^^ttime. 

^or  hawking  winged  game,  a  Falcon  is  most  readily 
by  flying  it  in  company  with  another  bird, 
the  same  kind,  thoroughly  used  to  the  chase: 
^^^tJliout  such  an  assistant  the  final  training  will  require 
care  and  patience.  The  falconer  must  procure 
Xing  Herons  from  the  nest,  feed  and  tame  them, 
then  attach  one  to  a  long  line,  like  the  Falcon, 
'^^titing  both   fly,  until  the   latter    shows    its    natural 
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disposition,  and  strikes  at  the  Heron.  As  soon  as 
the  Heron  is  caught  the  Falcon  must  be  hooded,  and 
the  Heron  in  its  talons  is  inunediately  exchanged 
for  a  tame  Hen,  while  the  leg  of  a  Fowl  is  given 
to  it  to  eat,  so  as  to  make  it  think  it  is  feeding  on 
the  quarry  it  has  just  struck.  The  neck  of  the  Heron 
must  be  well  covered  with  thin  sheep-skin,  so  as 
to  preserve  it  from  the  talons  of  the  Falcon.  In  an 
emergency  a  dead  Heron  may  be  used  for  training, 
by  tying  it  to  a  string  and  swinging  round  and  round 
in  the  air.  To  train  a  Falcon  to  fly  at  Kites  and 
Harriers,  a  dead  Hen  is  tied  to  the  legs  of  the  latter, 
and  they  are  turned  adrift  when  the  Falcon  is  cast 
oflf.  The  training  we  have  spoken  of  must,  however,  be 
carried  out  on  horseback,  so  that  the  falconer  may  be 
instantly  on  the  spot  when  the  Falcon  descends  with  its 
quarry.  Such  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  training  Falcons. 

At  the  present  day,  the  sport  of  falconry  is  mifortu- 
nately  at  a  discount,  except  in  some  few  localities,  and 
there  are  but  few  people  who  have  ever  been  eye-witnesses 
of  that  magnificent  sight, — a  Falcon  fighting  mid-air  with 
a  Heron.  According  to  Lenz,  there  are  only  four  places 
in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  where  hawking  is 
indulged  in.  In  Northern  Africa  and  Persia  this  sport 
is  StUl  common.  In  Africa  every  Bedouin  Sheik  has 
his  Falcons.  These  splendid  birds  are  so  well  trained 
that  they  will  strike  a  gazelle,  and,  by  fostening  on  its 
head  and  beating  their  wings,  the  quarry  becomes  so 
confused  that  the  hounds  have  time  to  get  up  and  pnll 
down  the  game.  It  is  said  that,  in  Persia,  Falcons 
flown  at  foxes  and  wild  boars.    These  birds  are  held  i 
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the  same  estimation  in  the  East  that  they  used  to  be 
witii  us;  and  any  eastern  thorough-going  lover  of  the 
cLiase  would  not  hesitate  to  exchange  one  of  his  wives 
fox*  a  Falcon! 


i 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     SPABBOWHAWE 

(Nisus  communis). 

**  Sometimes  the  Linnet  piped  his  song : 
Sometimes  the  Throstle  whistled  strong : 
Sometimes  the  Sparrowhawk,  wheel'd  along, 
Hush'd  all  the  groves  from  fear  of  wrong." 

Tekktson. 

Falcons  and  Sparrowhawks  are  as  diflferent  in  Hx^ii 
natures  as  an  honest  man  from  a  scoundrel.  After  o"wr 
description  of  the  Falcon  it  is  almost  obligatory  to  descri  ^^ 
the  Sparrowhawk,  in  order  to  show  the  contrast  whi  ^i 
exists  between  them.  The  Sparrowhawk  is  also  a  hoM^^f 
courageous,  and  active  bird,  though  it  possesses  noi»e 
of  that  nobility  which  is  so  prominent  a  characteris  "•^^ 
in  the  true  Falcons :  it  is  a  low,  impudent,  sneakii=="^> 
cunning  rascal, — a  regular  footpad  among  birds.  T^^ 
Goshawk  alone  resembles  it  in  form  and  charact^^r; 
otherwise  it  stands  pretty  well  alone  in  its  iniquity,  '^^^ 
there  is  hardly  any  other  bird  of  prey  which  equals  it  ^ 
deceit,  boldness,  and  thievish  propensities.* 

*  Wo  can  scarcely  agree  with  this,  nor  do  we  think  would  any  ornithologist    '^ 
has  watched  the  habits  of  Kites.    "  We  have  known  one  of  the  latter,"  sa^"^     ^ 
friend  Mr.  T.  W.  Blanford,  «  snatch  meat  from  a  man's  hand,  and  food  from  *   ^^ 
out  of  which  a  dog  was  feeding.    In  Calcutta,  and  other  Eastern  cities,  it  is  l'^  ^ 
moans  uncommon  for  Kites  to  carry  off  meat  from  the  basket  on  a  man's  Im-^^ 

•*      of 

Notlung  that  we  know  of  the  Sparrowhawk  inclines  us  to  belie?e  it  capfltl^-*-^ 
similar  boldness  in  thievish  exploits. — W.  J. 
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In  Europe  we  have  but  one  representative  of  the 
amily,  though  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  there  are  a 
ood  many  allied  species.  The  principal  bodily  charac- 
^ristics  of  the  Sparrowhawk  are  the  short  wings  and 
>iig  tail,  small  head,  long  tarsi,  feet  and  talons,  dark 
Imnage  on  the  upper  parts,  light-coloured  breast  and 
ally,  transversely  streaked  with  wavy  lines  of  a  darker 
nge.  Male  and  female  are  easily  distinguished  by 
leir  di£ference  in  size,  and  young  and  old  birds  by  the 
lumage. 

The  Sparrowhawk  is  a  native  of  the  greater  portion  of 
urope :  it  is  found  everywhere  where  fields  and  woods 
t>oimd;  it  delights  in  low  woodland  scrub  and  bushy 
>p8e8,  though  it  does  not  frequent  them  permanently. 
.  true  vagabond,  it  has  no  fixed  home,  and,  except  at 
le  breeding  time,  roams  far  and  near,  a  terror  to  all 
tnall  birds,  which  it  destroys,  as  well  as  to  those  larger 
pecies,  which — ^unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  yet  too 
tt'ge  for  it  to  master  entirely — it  worries  and  frightens 
3  much  as  it  can.  In  March  and  September  it  under- 
ies  long  journeys,  which  might  almost  be  called 
^grations,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
oxXf  it  wanders  as  far  as  Spain,  Greece,  Egypt,  aye, 
^en  into  Nubia.  It  is  only  during  the  breeding  season 
•-  ld!ay,  June,  and  July,  that  it  takes  up  a  fixed  residence ; 
^  soon  as  that  season  is  over,  away  it  starts  again. 
t^e  male  would  appear  to  be  commoner  than  the 
^xiale;  it  is  much  more  delicately  formed,  and  goes 
*ther  south  than  the  latter.  The  Sparrowhawk  roosts 
^  ^oods,  preferring  those  in  which  the  trees  are  of  a 
'^^>derate  height  and  stand  close  together,  for  it  loves 
>xicealment,  and  always  seeks  to  hide  itself,  and  that 
^oire  on  account  of  its  prey  than  its  enemies.    If  you 
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would  wish  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  you 
must  watch  it  when  in  pursuit  of  its  quarry.  This  Hawk 
feeds  principaUy  on  harmless  and  usefal  birds,  such  as 
Buntings,  Sparrows,  Finches,  Starlings  and  ThrusheSi 
Warblers  and  others ;  it  rarely  devours  mice,  and  still  less 
frequently  insects.  It  catches  birds  whether  sitting  or  on 
the  wing,  seizing  them  from  above,  below,  or  sideways,  just 
as  opportunity  offers;  it  prefers  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  bushes  and  gardens.  It  flies  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and,  to  avoid  being  seen  too  soon,  skims 
either  along  the  ground  or  close  to  bushes,  or  under 
cover  of  a  hedge,  until  it  reaches  the  spot  where  it 
expects  to  And  a  bird,  when  it  suddenly  rises,  and  darts 
like  lightning  amongst  the  terrified  flock.  It  rarely  fails 
to  make  a  capture,  and  flies  off  with  it  so  quickly  as 
almost  to  elude  observation.  It  will  fly,  without  stopping, 
round  comers,  through  bushes,  gullies  and  thickets,  with 
unexampled  address,  even  through  the  streets  of  a  village, 
or  round  the  comers  of  a  bam  or  stable,  so  as  to  surprise 
its  quarry ;  and  with  all  this,  it  is  so  bold  and  impudent 
as  not  to  abandon  the  chase,  even  if  the  bird  it  is  follow* 
ing  seeks  refuge  with  man,  for  it  will  go  so  far  as  to  fly 
after  a  tame  bird  into  a  house,  through  windows  and 
skylights,  and  it  will  sometimes  dash  with  such  violence 
against  a  thick  glass  window,  as  to  stun  itself.  The  size  of 
a  bird  is  the  only  thing  that  saves  it  from  pursuit,  though 
a  Sparrowhawk  has  been  seen  to  seize  on  birds  which  it 
could  not  overpower.  Naumann  has,  on  several  occasionSi 
seen  a  Sparrowhawk  strike  at  a  Hen ;  and  he  once  saw  one 
seize  a  Heron,  which  it  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
killing  had  not  that  naturaUst  arrived  and  chased  the  Hawk^ 
away.  Its  love  of  slaughter  is  greater  even  than  its  appetite* 
Lenz  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  this  fact :  he  received  ob^. 
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of  these  birds,  which  had  followed  a  Yellowhammer  with 

Buch  impetuosity  into  a  thicket  of  thorns,  that  it  became 

entangled,  and  was  caught  itself.   '^  As  soon  as  I  had  the 

bird,  I  tied  the  ends  of  its  wings  together,  and  placed  it 

in  a  room,  in  which  there  were  eleven  people,  whom  it 

iBgarded  with  flashing  eyes.   I  then  went  and  brought  six 

young  sparrows,  one  of  which  I  let  go ;  this  it  immediately 

seized  and  strangled  in  its  claws,  and  remained  motionless 

looking  at  the  company,  crushing  its  prey  in  its  talons.  As 

it  would  not  feed  we  left  the  room ;  and  on  returning  ten 

zninutes  after,  the  Sparrow  was  devoured.  The  same  scene 

was  twice  repeated,  and  with  similar  results.    The  fourth 

Sparrow,  however,  was  only  half  eaten  when  we  returned ; 

Btill  the  Hawk  seized  the  remaining  two  with  the  same 

greedy  ferocity,  though  it  could  not  devour  them,  its  crop 

being  full/'  The  same  naturaUst  relates  another  anecdote, 

fts  proof  of  this  love  of  slaughter.    **  In  October,  1844,  at 

the  village  of  Tabarz,  not  far  from  Schnepfenthal,  a  cage 

containing  a  Goldfinch  hung  in  a  room ;  the  bird  could  not 

*^  seen  from  outside,  but  the  reflection  was  visible  in  the 

*oolring-glass.   The  window  was  closed,  and  a  woman  was 

Sitting  in  the  room,  when  a  Sparrowhawk  suddenly  dashed 

^^th  the  greatest  violence  at  the  looking-glass,  but  coming 

violent  contact  with  the  window,  which  lay  between  it 

the  object  of  its  attack,  it  smashed  the  pane,  and  fell 

^^^iimed  in  the  room.   The  would-be  robber  was  seized ;  it 

^^covered,  and  was  kept  alive  for  some  time,  but  was  finally 

Led/'    This  bird  may  be  said  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense 

the  word,  perfectly  blind  in  its  rage.    My  father  had  a 

^^^ale  Sparrowhawk  given  him,  which  had  been  caught 

?^^tli  its  prey,  a  Jay,  in  a  wood.    The  Jay  had  defended 

.    ^^If  with  determination,  and  the  Hawk  was  so  intent  on 

^^    prey  that  in  its  rage  it  allowed  itself  to  be  seized 
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with  the  hand,  without  perceiving  the  approach  of  its 
captor.  Numbers  of  similar  anecdotes  may  be  related, 
for  almost  everyone  who  has  observed  this  bird  has  some 
story  of  the  sort  to  tell.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
it  is  the  female  that  conducts  itself  with  such  suicidal 
violence ;  the  male  is  much  more  cautious,  and  fax  less 
rapacious. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  all  small  birds 
should  look  upon  the  Sparrowhawk  as  their  greatest 
enemy,  and  fear  it  more  than  any  other  bird  of  prey.  Its 
appearance  sets  them  in  the  direst  distress,  and  even,  as 
Naumann  says,  drives  Sparrows  into  mouse  holes.    The 
thickest  of  bushes  is  the  only  place  where  they  can  gain 
refuge  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  its  cruel  talons ;  should 
this  bush  be  too  far  o£f  they  are  inevitably  lost.     The 
Swallow,  even,  scarcely  dares  to  mob  this  bold,  unscru- 
pulous robber;   and  all  other  birds  fly  its  presence  as 
soon  as  it  appears.    Many  birds  save  themselves  by 
squatting  close  to  the    ground,   and  are  thus   passed 
unseen  by  it,  though  sometimes  even  this  expedient 
fails  them,  and  they  fall  a  prey.    Sometimes,  however,  it  m 
experiences  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  its  quarry.  An  j 
instance  has  been  known  where  a  Goshawk  has  been  killed^ 
by  a  Barn-door  Fowl  by  repeated  blows  from  its  beak^ 
and  spurs ;  and  several  others,  where  the  Sparrowhawk^ 
has  fared  no  better.    Lenz  relates  the  following  story*  ^ 
^^In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hanoverian  forester's- 
house,    called  Sondermiihlen,   a  Sparrowhawk    dashi 
suddenly  amongst  a  troup  of  Jays,  seized  one,  and  fe] 
with  it  to  the  ground;  they  fought  savagely  togethi 
while  the  remainder  of  the  flock  took  part  with  loud  cri< 
in  the  combat,  and  by  blows  of  their  beaks  in 
measure  hindered  the  hawk  in  its  operations.    The  nou 
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at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  a  passing  labourer,  who 
managed  to  seize  the  Sparrowhawk ;  not,  however,  before 
the  Jay  had  been  killed." 

In  April  the  Sparrowhawks  retire  to  the  larger  woods 

to  breed,  especially  in  the  thickets.    It  is  rare  that  the 

nest  is  placed  at  any  great  height  from  the  ground,  it 

being  generally  situated  on  the  top  of  a  fir-tree  of  moderate 

bieight.    The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  twigs,  and  lined 

uiside  with  moss  and  hair ;  an  old  Crow's  nest  is  often 

iised  as  a  foundation.     The  eggs,  from  three  or  four,  to 

sometimes  six  and  even  seven  in  number,   are  of  a 

Si'eenish  white,  spotted  or  blotched  with  yellowish  or 

^■"eddish  brown.    The  female  sits  closely  for  three  weeks, 

dmnng  which  time  she  is  fed  by  the  male.   Both  the  parent 

bir^  are  really  foolhardy  in  the  boldness  they  display 

'^'hen  their  brood  is  in  danger,  and  will  defend  their 

yoring,  even  against  man,  with  the  greatest  courage. 

e  striking  difference  in  size  between  the  male   and 

e  is  visible  in  the  young  birds,  only  a  few  days  after 

*«^ey  are  hatched.     As  with  all  birds  of  prey,  they  are  at 

^^^t  covered  with  woolly  down,  but  soon  get  their  first 

5^^ther8.    During  the  breeding  season  the  Sparrowhawk 

*^  ^  regular  scourge  to  all  small  animals,  on  account  of 

*«e   yoimg  requiring  a  great  amount  of  nourishment. 

^^tiall  birds,  mice,  and  sometimes  insects,  form  their 

'ood  until  able  to  fly. 

^The  use  of  the  Sparrowhawk  to  man  is  entirely 
^^^ixfined  to  its  capacity  for  being  trained  for  hawking 
*^'^^iT)08es,  while  the  damage  it  inflicts  is  immeasurable. 
''^l^  bird  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  devastating 
*  "Whole  district  or  beat,  scarcely  leaving  a  single  pair  of 
^P^i^ters  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Inasmuch  as  it  does 
^^*^e  else  but  destroy  those  birds  which  are  useful,  it 
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behoves  us  to  exterminate  it  whenever  we  can.  Th 
Sparrowhawk  calls  for  the  most  persistent  persecutioi 
especially  as  by  its  craftiness  it  so  often  baffles  pursni 
This  Hawk  is  best  canght  in  a  trap,  baited  with 
Sparrow  or  other  small  bird.  It  is  also  sometime 
captured  in  the  clap-net,  owing  to  its  oyerwhelmin 
greed  in  striking  at  the  decoy-birds.  It  is  easily  shot  i 
the  woods  when  flying  to  roost ;  otherwise  it  is  ever  sh 
and  cautious,  and  seems  well  aware  that  man  is  ii 
bitterest  enemy. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE     EAGLE     OWL 

{Bubo  maximtis). 

*'  Grftye  creature  1 — ^whether,  while  the  moon  shines  bright 
On  thy  wings  opened  wide  for  smoothest  flight, 
Thou  art  discovered  in  a  roofless  tower, 
Bising  from  what  may  once  have  been  a  lady's  bower ; 
Or  spied  where  thoa  sitt'st  moping  in  thy  mew 
At  the  dim  centre  of  churchyard  yew ; 
Or,  from  a  rifted  crag  or  ivy  tod 
Deep  in  a  forest,  thy  secure  abode, 
Thou  giv'st,  for  pastime's  sake,  by  shriek  or  shout, 
A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereabout — 
May  the  night  never  come,  nor  day  be  seen. 
When  I  shall  scorn  thy  voice,  or  mock  thy  mien !" 

WORDSWOBTH. 

^HE  dark,  dreary  nights  of  our  latitudes  are  aptly 
^^presented  by  that  wild,  nocturnal  hunter — the  Eagle 
^1.  It  is  gloomy,  sullen,  and  spiteful  in  disposition, 
T^ore  so  perhaps  than  any  other  bird,  and  may  thus 
Justly  be  regarded  as  typical  of  our  night.  Owls  of 
^^  Berts  are  to  be  met  with  both  in  the  north  and  in 
^^  south,  but  no  other  species  is  so  odious  as  the 
"^^gle  Owl,  or  such  of  its  relations  as  exist  under 
^^^lar  circumstances  in  other  portions  of  the  globe. 
^^  ^e  have  before  remarked,  it  is  a  perfect  contra- 
^^tion  to  the  rest  of  the  bird  world,  so  remarkable 
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for  its  joTonsness.  Ever  daU,  miserable,  sayage,  and  ill- 
tempered,  without  either  rhyme  or  reason ;  it  is  in  every 
wav  the  exact  opposite  of  the  dinmal  bird  of  prey,  though 
both  plmider  and  murder  alike;  still  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  ways  and  means  adopted  by  the  two. 

The  Eagle  Owl  is  the  largest  of  all  known  Owls :  it  is 
two  feet  long»  and  six  feet  in  expanse  of  wing,  and 
probably  owes  its  title  of  Gross  Herzog — Grand  Duke — 
to  its  great  size ;  in  Germany  this  appellation  is  used  as 
a  nickname,  though  Grand  Due  is  the  common  name  used 
in  France.  We  Germans,  as  also  the  Spaniards  and  Arabs, 
have  given  this  bird  names  which  have  its  call  for  their 
origin,  such  as  Ouhoo,  Boohoo,  Schoohoo,  Booh,  Huo, 
Hoob,  Hiroo,  Schoobnt,  Schoofoot,  and  Hoohoui,  and 
occasionally  Auf  or  Gaauf.  The  Arabs  call  it  Boohme ; 
the  Spaniards,  Boohoo ;  and  the  Italians,  Gufo.  All  these 
names  are  echoes  of  its  cry,  which  rings  so  weird  and 
ghost-like  through  the  midnight  air,  and  has  in  some 
way  caused  the  bird  to  be  looked  upon  as  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  legends  of  the  **  wild  chase." 

Our  bird  prefers  the  rocky  and  mountainous  forests  to 
those  of  the  plains :  the  more  wild  and  soUtary  the  forest, 
the  deeper  the  glen,  and  the  steeper  the  precipice,  the 
better  is  it  pleased.  The  Eagle  Owl  is  fond  of  ancient 
ruins,  castles,  and  monasteries,  whose  walls  afford  suit- 
able crevices  and  niches  wherein  to  hide :  one  is  sure  to 
meet  with  it  in  highland  woods  and  forests,  or  amongst 
large  precipitous  rocks.  At  Jativa,  in  Spain,  I  shot  a 
young  bird  on  a  rocky  precipice,  where  the  nest  was 
placed :  this  species  appeared  to  be  a  regular  inhabitant 
of  the  turrets  of  the  Alhambra,  at  any  rate,  it  has  been 
for  centuries  the  subject  of  many  a  legend  in  those  parts. 
It  is  a  non-migrating  bird,  only  making  short  journeys. 
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or  trips,  in  the  autumn,  especially  when  the  snow  lies 
deep  in  the  high  lands. 

The  Eagle  Owl  is  somewhat  fantastic  in  appearance, 
usually  sitting  with  its  feathers  so  much  ruffled  as  to 
make  it  seem  much  larger  than  it  really  is.     ^^  In  that 
large,  shapeless  mass  of  feathers,"  says  Naumann,  ^'  one 
can  scarcely  distinguish  the  hmbs :  the  half-closed  eyes 
liide  their  glorious  rays ;  suddenly  it  opens  them  wide, 
bends  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  forwards, 
sw^aying  from  side  to  side,  and,  raising  first  one  foot 
then  the  other,  begins  to  tremble,  winks  slowly  with 
eyelids,  spits  like  a  cat,  and  snaps  its  bill;  when 
,  its  eyes  flash  fire,  it  bends  forward  with  hanging 
8,  ruffles  its  plumage  as  much  as  possible,  and, 
snapping  and  hissing,  dashes  furiously  at  the  enemy." 

!Ihis  bird  seems  less  courageous,  than  surly  and 
^xiarrelsome,  and  yet  it  is  asserted  that  it  yvill  fight 
the  death  with  the  Golden  Eagle,  when  attacked  by 
latter.  The  Eagle  Owl  is  a  powerful  bird,  and  there 
no  bounds  to  its  fury ;  it  is  but  rarely  that  anything 
^Scapes  from  its  grasp.  Though  strictly  nocturnal  in 
habits  it  always  keeps  a  good  look  out  for  its  own 
y  in  the  daytime,  and  is  ever  shy  and  cautious. 
^en  of  sight  and  hearing,  it  takes  wing  while  the 
^:iger  is  still  far  off.  Like  other  Owls,  this  bird  is  fond 
X>ressing  itself  against  the  stem  of  a  tree,  with  unruffled 
^tJiers,  so  as  to  closely  imitate  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and 
■*^'0.8  escape  observation.  Inasmuch  as  deep  clefts  in  the 
,  or  the  thickest  of  trees,  are  its  usual  retreats,  the 
is  often  passed  over,  which  fact  is  undoubtedly  an 
^^*Vantage,  for  the  day  birds  mob  it  whenever  they  see  it. 
.  4x^y  may  possibly  have  made  it  the  savage,  spiteful  bird 
is,  inasmuch  as  their  system  of  constant  irritation 
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would  be  sufficient  to  try  the  temper  of  the  mildeBt 
individual.  Thus  nothing  remains  for  the  Owl  but  to 
evade  its  disturbers,  and  hide  itself  as  long  as  possible ; 
but  woe  betide  it  if  discovered,  for  then  the  friends  of 
daylight  treat  it  to  a  "  charivari"  without  equal. 

The  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  is  the  ubiquitous 
Crow,  conducted  thither  by  some  inquisitive  warbler  who 
has  discovered  the  enemy's  retreat.   The  Crow  thoroughly 
understands  what  the  little  fellow  means,  and  hastens  to 
convince  itself  of  the  truth  of  the  information.     Having 
satisfied  itself,  it  retires  noiselessly,  but  only  to  carry  the 
news  to  its  relatives.    Now  they  flock  in  from  all  sides  to 
take  part  in  the  fight,  with  an  eagerness  worthy  of  the 
boldest  man;    greeting  one  another  with  hoarse  and 
scomfal  croaks,  the  sooty  tribe  hasten  as  fast  as  they  can 
to  the  scene  of  action.     The  mockers  surround  the  poor 
old  **  Grand  Duke,"  first  at  a  respectful  distance,  though 
they  are  fully  determined  effectively  to  disturb  its  siesta. 
There  sits  the  Owl,  rolling  its  eyes,  spitting,  snapping  its  j 
beak  and  ruffling  its  feathers,  now  hopping  from  one  leg  to  ^ 
another,  now  raising  and  lowering  its  feathered  horns  by^ 
turns ;  mad  with  rage,  bemoaning  its  fate,  and  at  logger — 
heads  with  the  whole  world,  it  awaits  the  turn  thaS^ 
matters  may  take ;  at  the  same  time,  be  it  remembered.  J 
eveiy  Crow  takes  good  care  not  to  lay  hold  of  the  irritateoi 
gentleman ;  nothing  less  than  a  Baven  dares  to  rely  013^ 
its  own  strength :  one  of  these,  however,  will  run  a  tiLfl 
at  the  dark  knight,  using  its  sharp  beak  as  a  lance ;  b 
before  the  latter  has  time  to  raise  the  terrible  ck 
the  Baven  makes  good  its  retreat,  prepares  for  anoth< 
rush  and  darts  like  an  arrow,  so  as  to  use  its  wea 
effectively.     The  Owl  now  loses  the  last  remnant 
patience,  and  seeks  safety  in  flight.    Oh,  unlucky  wigh 
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this  is  all  the  black  swarm  has  been  waiting  for,  the 
Crows  being  far  its  superiors  on  the  wing.     Giving  vent 
to  exulting  cries,  they  dart  down  from  above  with  such 
nnerring  aim  and  force  as  to  scatter  the  poor  brute's 
feathers  in  clouds  to  the  winds :  they  rise  again  with  a 
Blighty  noise,  that  heeds  no  secrecy,  as  though  they 
sought  to  proclaim  to  the  world  at  large,  all  the  fell 
deeds  committed  by  this  Prince  of  Darkness,  while  other 
^Qiights  advance  to  battle.    All  Hawks  and  Falcons,  aye, 
tie  proud  Eagle  even,  answer  to  the  call,  and  hasten  to 
toJce  part  in  the  fray.    Now  the  Owl  must,  perforce, 
^itlier  beat  a  hasty  retreat  or  remain  on  the  field.  In  any 
<^se,  however,  the  Owl  is  thoroughly  worried,  and  some- 
les  really  damaged,  before  it  finds  refuge  in  some  thick 
or  rocky  cleft,  where  it  hides  itself  as  closely  and 
silently  as  its  rage  will  permit,  until  quit  of  the  Crows. 

ODhe  detestation  in  which  the  Eagle  Owl  is  held  by  all 
^ixumal  birds  is  not  ill  founded,  for  this  bird  preys  on 
living  creature  it  can  overcome,  assassinating  them 
the  most  abominable  manner  while  they  are  asleep. 
quarry  is  as  follows : — fawns  of  the  roe  deer,  hares, 
^^^^libits,  hamsters,  rats,  moles,  mice,  CapercaiUie,  Black- 
le,  Hazel  Hens,  Pheasants,  Partridges,  Eooks,  Jays, 
-Q^ies,  snakes,  hzards,  and  frogs ;  Books  seem  to  be  its 
'ourite  morsel.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  pay  their 
out  if  they  can  only  see  an  opportunity.  It  assas- 
^s  them ;  they  attack  it  in  open  day.  The  Eagle  Owl 
S^Herally  breaks  the  spine  of  the  smaller  animals  close  to 
^*^«  head,  and,  cracking  the  remaining  bones,  devours  its 
P^oy  skin  and  all ;  the  heads  of  the  larger  birds  it  pulls 
as  also  the  feathers,  and  then  tears  away  the  flesh  in 
'go  pieces,  which  it  swallows :  it,  however,  always 
^^Vours  a  portion  of  the  hair,  feathers,  or  scales,  as  well, 
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and  wastes  away  if  fed  on  flesh  alone.  The  indigestible 
portions  of  the  meal  are  thrown  np  in  large  round  pellets 
or  **  casts."  With  larger  animals  it  lays  open  the  skin  of 
the  belly,  and  eats  out  the  flesh  from  inside ;  if  it  finds 
that  there  is  too  much  for  one  meal  it  carefully  replaces 
the  skin,  and  hides  the  remainder  in  some  dark  cranny  or 
comer  until  required  again.  This  Owl  drinks  rarely, 
slaking  its  thirst  generally  with  the  blood  of  its  victims. 
If  food  is  plentiful  it  gorges  itself,  but  in  times  of  dearth 
it  can  go  without  food  for  weeks  together. 

By  the  last  fortnight  in  March  the  Eagle  Owls  com- 
mence preparations  for  breeding ;  at  this  season  may  be 
heard  their  hollow,  mufl&ed  cry  of  "poohoo,  poohoo," 
which  is  distinguishable  at  a  great  distance  through  the 
woods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  timid  are 
frightened  at  it.    In  the  silent,  dark  recesses  of  the 
mountain  forest  a  variety  of  noises,  well  calculated  to  make 
one's  flesh  creep,  fall  upon  the  ear :  the  shrill,  mocking 
laugh ;  a  sound  as  of  snarling  hounds ;  the  whoop  of  the      « 
hunter ;  the  snorting  of  horses ;  these  are  all  calculated  to    ^^ 
impress  the  uneducated  and  superstitious  with  the  truth    mm 
of  the  legend  of  the  wild  huntsman.    Even  to  the 
of  the  better  informed  these  hideous  cries,  the  1< 
screech  of  the  female,  or  the  "poohoo"  of  the  male,  inter* 
mingled  with  snapping  of  the  beak,  and  curious  miaulings. 
sound  somewhat  weird,  and  the  boldest  of  mortals 
scarcely  repress  a  cold  shudder  when  a  company  of  theo^  je 
forest  spirits  favour  him  with  one  of  their  demoniactt  mrm\ 
nocturnal  concerts.  Doubtless  these  sounds  represent  th^-Mne 
battle  cries  of  the  males  when  fighting  for  the  femal€^^-i«> 
and  take  the  place  of  the  song  of  the  Nightingale 
telling  its  tale  of  love. 

After  the  Owls  have  paired  these  cries  are  heard  lei 
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frequently :  both  birds  being  now  fully  occupied  with  their 
nursery  preparations.    The  large  nest  is  composed  out- 
wardly of  branches  and  sticks,  and  is  lined  with  dry  leaves 
and  small  twigs ;  it  is  ill  built,  and  generally  placed  in 
either  the  cleft  of  a  rock  or  in  a  hole  in  some  ruined 
tower.    The  nest  is  never  built  in  a  tree  but  from  neces- 
aity.   The  two  or  three  eggs  are  also  often  found  lying  on 
the  bare  surface  of  the  rock,  without  any  nest  whatever : 
they  are  round,  coarse-grained  and  white,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  a  Hen's  egg.   The  young  are  hatched  in  about 
three  weeks:   they  are  usually  two  in  number,  rarely 
three ;  they  look,  on  their  first  appearance,  like  balls  of 
cotton-wool,  and  keep  up  a  continual  hissing  or  shrill 
wliistle ;  they  remain  a  long  time  in  the  nest,  and  are  so 
ftbxmdantly  provided  with  food  by  the  parent  birds  that 
oxie  is  sure  to  find  a  large  heap  of  provisions  at  the  nest. 
The  Owlets  often  betray  their  presence  to  their  innu- 
JHerable  enemies  by  their  cries,  and  suffer  much  persecution 
^^  consequence.    When  about  eight  weeks  old  they  are 
^fele  to  fly,  though  they  still  remain  for  some  time  longer 
^^^der  the  care  of  the  old  birds;   these  latter  rarely 
^^Uder  &r  from  a  particular  neighbourhood,  and  usually 
*^^^d  in  the  very  same  place  the  following  year. 

Young  Eagle  Owls,  being  in  great  requisition  as  decoys 
for  catching  other  birds,  are  taken  from  the  nest,  and,  be 
^*  Baid,  at  some  risk  of  Ufe  and  limb,  as  the  old  birds  will 
^ot  nnfrequently  attack  the  depredator ;  and  he  need  be 
■^Id,  indeed,  who  is  indifferent  to  the  anger  of  these  savage 
**i^8.  It  is  rare  that  the  Eagle  Owl  can  be  approached 
^lose  enough  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  killing  it  with  a 
^ot-gun,  even  at  night ;  it  is  ever  cautious.  Most 
sportsmen,  indeed,  preserve  any  pair  of  these  birds  which 
^ay  chance  to  breed  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  spite  of 
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the  mischief  they  do,  on  account  of  the  youQg,  which  an 
so  much  sought  after,  and  fetch  high  prices. 

The  young  are  easily  reared,  and  are,  to  a  certaii 
degree,  even  capable  of  being  tamed.  I  once  saw  ai 
Eagle  Owl,  in  Stockholm,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
tempered  creatures  under  the  sun,  and  would  allow  iti 
keeper  to  stroke  it,  would  answer,  and  come  to  his  call*.  I 
was  allowed  to  go  free  in  the  courtyard,  and  would  fly  on  U 
the  neighbouring  roofs,  always  returning,  however,  to  iti 
cage  again ;  in  short,  it  behaved  in  a  manner  for  whiid 
one  would  not  have  given  it  credit.  Eagle  Owls  hav< 
also  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement  on  seven 
occasions. 

With  us  the  Eagle  Owl  is  kept  in  confinement  for  Hin 
purpose  of  being  used  as  a  decoy  at  the  ^^  Erahenhfltto' 
(Uterally,  Crow's  hut).  To  indulge  in  this  sport  it  U 
necessary  to  build  a  small  hut  on  the  top  of  any  hill  oi 
mound  which  may  be  favourably  situated:  it  must  \h 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  sunk  in  the  earth,  Si 
as  to  be  almost  flush  with  the  surface,  the  roof  bein^ 
covered  with  turf.  This  hut  is  provided  with  severs 
loopholes,  which  slope  downwards  from  the  inside,  lik 
those  used  for  musketry ;  the  door  is  made  as  small  e 
possible.  At  about  fifteen  paces  from  the  hut  a  smai 
hillock  of  turf  is  raised ;  on  this  is  a  perch,  and  upon 
the  Owl  is  placed ;  right  and  left  of  the  bird  large  dee 
boughs  are  planted,  or  even  live  trees.  Now,  when  tS 
migratory  season  arrives  the  sportsman  comes  be£> 
sunrise  to  the  hut,  accompanied  by  his  tame  Owl,  wh 
claws  have  been  filed;  the  King  of  the  Night  is  tlL 
chained  to  his  perch,  and  the  hunter  hides  in  the  hm 
After  a  short  time  his  attention  is  attracted  by 
curious  movements  of  the  Owl,  who  rolls  its  eyes  fr 
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side  to  side ;  this  is  the  sign  that  the  enemy  is  at  hand. 

One  soon  learns  to  distinguish  whether  the  birds  flying 

overhead  are  Hawks  or  Crows ;  the  latter,  being  of  course 

more  common,  appear  in  larger  numbers.    Anyhow  one 

may  rest  assured  that  all  birds  of  prey,  Crows,  Books,  &c., 

which  may  be  passing  that  way,  will  most  certainly  stop 

to  indulge  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  Eagle  Owl. 

Rooks  dash  at  the  bird  with  blind  rage.    Many  birds  of 

prey,  however,  content  themselves  with  circUng  for  a 

time  in  the  air  above  their  enemy,  while  it,  with  ruffled 

plumage,  keeps  turning  and  twisting  about,  snapping  and 

Jbissing,  beating  its  wings,  and  going  through  a  variety  of 

antics,  as  though  it  were  determined  to  dislocate  all  its 

limbs  in  its  efforts  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 

Attacks  of  its  diurnal  enemies.     In  this  manner  the 

sportsman  is  enabled  to  shoot  such  birds  as  may  arrive 

from  under  cover  of  his  hiding-place.     This  sport  affords 

nmdi  amusement. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   NIOHTJAB,   OB  FERN   OWL 

{Caprimulgus  punctatus). 

**  Tis  8][)ent — this  bnmiiig  day  of  June  I 
Soft  darkness  o'er  its  latest  gleams  is  stealing ; 
The  buzzing  Dor-Hawk,  round  and  round,  is  wheeling, — 
That  solitar}'  bird 
Is  all  that  can  be  heard 
In  silence  deeper  far  than  that  of  deepest  noon !  ** 

Wordsworth. 

In  my  night  wanderings   in  Afirica  I  usually  rod 
peering  carefully  amongst  the  sparsely-scattered  mimo 
or  other  trees  and  scrub,  which  lay  in  my  road,  tryin, 
to  observe  this  night  bird, — a  friend  of  my  childhoo 
which,  on  those  occasions,  was  more  especially  dear 
me  as  I  roamed  a  stranger  in  the  land.    It  is  true 
the  bird  was   not  the    same    species  which  won 
affection  in  the  ^'  Fatherland,"  but  rather  some  one 
other  member  of  its  numerous  family ;  still  they  were 
valued  in  my  eyes.  It  was  far  less  for  their  tender 
grace,  or  song,  for  which  gifts  we  admire  birds  so  muc 
and  which  attach  us  to  them,  than  for  the  pleasure 
seeking  to  become  intimate,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  wi 
the  most  singular  fellow  of  the  whole  class. 

The  bird  of  which  I  now  write  bears  many  names,  su. 
as  Nightjar,  Nighthawk,  Nightchur,  Fern  Owl,  GoatsucL^ 
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>or-hawk.  The  Spaniards  call  this  bird  the  **  Shepherd's 
Hjeiver,"  "Father  of  the  wind,"  and  '* Big-mouth," 
bile  other  nations  accord  it  similar  titles.  From  this  it 
ay  be  gathered  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  curious  and 
tigolar  creature,  which  indeed  it  is,  both  as  regards 
Lspe  and  make,  and  especially  habits  and  mode  of 
le.  The  Goatsucker  is  a  Swallow  among  the  nocturnal 
rds,  and  similarly  constructed  to  its  diurnal  cousin, 
ae  body  is  furnished  with  plumage  resembling  in 
Ktnre  that  of  the  Owls;  the  colouring  of  the  same 
dusky,  and  of  innumerable  different  shades,  the 
Burking  of  which  is  so  delicate  as  only  to  be  appreciated 
rxen  closely  examined.  At  a  distance  the  bird  bears  a 
>iiderful  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  dead  bark,  spotted 
id  blotched  with  greenish  gray.  The  broad,  flat  head 
famished  with  a  tiny  beak,  though  the  gape  is 
lonnous ;  the  latter  is  bordered  with  hairs  or  bristles. 
be  feet  are  small  and  weak,  indeed  almost  fragile.  The 
uigs  and  tail,  however,  are  remarkably  large,  and  often 
ligularly  developed. 

Europe  possesses  only  two  species  of  Goatsucker,  one 

which  ranges  from  Central  Spain  to  Norway,  and  is 
80  found  in  Siberia,  as  well  as  during  migration  all  over 
^rthem  Africa.  The  second  species  appears  to  be 
^ted  to  the  south  of  Spain.  Our  kind  is  a  woodland 
^,  or  is,  at  least,  found  where  trees  abound :  it  appears 

prefer  pine  forests  to  others,  but  is  fastidious  in  its 
^ice  of  a  locahty,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  an  open  one, 
d  abound  in  glades  or  clearings,  for  this  bird  to  take 

its  abode  there.  Here  it  passes  the  whole  summer, 
^ding  a  still,  quiet  life,  chequered,  it  is  true,  by  an 
^sional  flight  with  a  neighbour.  Except  when  it  is  on 
^  \ring  one  rarely  happens  to  discover  the  Goatsucker, 
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for  it  is  easily  overlooked  by  the  sharpest  eye.  The  to 
Ues  motionless  and  closely  crouched  to  the  ground,  or  o: 
an  old  moss-covered  bank  or  tree,  never  sitting  on  the  latte 
crosswise,  as  other  birds  do,  but  always  in  the  same  diiec 
tion  as  the  branch,  and  its  plumage  so  much  resembles  tiii 
bark  in  colouring  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  ^e  differene 
between  bird  and  branch.  Besides  this,  the  creature  i 
too  cunning,  even  on  seeing  an  enemy,  to  betray  itself  b; 
the  sUghtest  movement,  and  rather  than  take  wing  it>  oi 
the  contrary,  presses  itself  closer  to  the  ground  or  tree 
where  it  will  remain  blinking  with  half-closed  eyes,  nnta 
imminent  danger  forces  it  to  take  wing.  If  flushed  i 
flies  with  rapid  and  apparently  uncertain  flight  to  thi 
nearest  hiding-place,  generally  a  thicket,  where  i 
ensconces  itself  so  closely  as  only  to  be  found  again  witi 
great  difficulty,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  Its  gait  ca] 
scarcely  be  called  walking,  but  rather  a  tripping  kind  o 
run,  accomplished  with  much  difficulty ;  it  is  a  mode  o 
locomotion  which  the  bird  never  makes  use  of  but  t 
reach  the  nearest  bush,  under  which  it  wishes  to  repose 
This  bird  is  so  conscious  of  the  protection  afforded  it  b; 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  colouring  of  its  plumag( 
to  that  of  the  locaUty  which  it  inhabits,  that  it  alway 
relies  on  this  gift  to  hide  it  from  observation. 

At  the  approach  of  twilight  it  awakens  into  life ;  this 
have  observed  both  in  Spain  and  Africa.  At  sundown  i 
begins  to  rouse  itself ;  stretching  itself  it  raises  a  wing 
perhaps  preens  a  feather  or  so,  half  opens  its  eyes,  blinks 
crawls  a  few  steps,  and  prepares  itself  for  flight.  As  boo* 
as  twilight  reigns,  and  moths  and  beetles  begin  to  fll 
about,  it  takes  wing  lightly  and  noiselessly,  its  fligfa 
much  resembUng  that  of  the  Swallow :  at  first  it  skiiai 
backwards  and  forwards  over  a  short  space,  aUghtia 
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now  and  then  to  rest  itself.  When  once  darkness  has  set 
in,  the  flight  becomes  rapid  and  active  in  the  extreme : 
now  it  darts  in  and  out  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes, 
chasing  every  insect  that  is  to  be  seen.  The  Longtailed 
Afijcan  Goatsucker  {Scotornis  climacura)  afforded  us  end- 
less entertainment,  in  Kartoum,  during  the  lovely  nights 
in  the  rainy  season*  This  species  used  to  come  into  the 
xniddle  of  the  town,  circling  round  the  trees  with  a  grace 
^^rliich  fairly  astonished  us,  and,  with  its  long  tail  sweeping 
:€  a  sledge  behind  it,  quite  enchanted  us.  In  the  forest 
desert  villages  of  the  Soudan,  this  and  other  members 
the  family  were  so  tame  that  they  were  to  be  seen 
^"V'ery  evening,  and  lent  to  the  nights  an  additional 
clxMan.  In  the  garden  of  the  castle  of  Buen  Eetiro,  in 
^^ff«tdrid,  I  also  saw  one  species  carelessly  hawking  along 
alleys  and  walks,  sometimes  darting  past  close  before 
),  and  at  others  wheeling  round  my  head,  and  clearing 
numbers  of  the  troublesome  mosquitoes,  and  even 
«Jighting  fearlessly  on  the  path  close  in  front  of  me.* 

The  Goatsucker  is  very  fond  of  perching  on  prominent 
^^onghs  or  thick-topped  trees,  where  it  will  remain  for  a 

*  I  have  on  several  oecasioDs,  in  the  high-lands  of  Bogos,  seen  Goatsuckers 
^^j^rimUgu*  inomatui)  assembled  together  in  companies  of  from  ten  to  a  dozen 
xnore,  wheeling  in  rapid  circles  around  and  through  a  swarm  of  ilying  ants,  just 
erging  from  their  nest,  like  a  stream  of  thin  blue  smoke ;  this  occurred  just  before 
lit-fUl:  they  were  assisted  in  their  insect  raid  by  a  number  of  Rollers  of  two 
(Eiiry$Umui  afer  and  Coracias  ahymnica).    The  scene  was  one  of  great 
,  and  productiye  of  much  pleasure  to  a  lover  of  birds  nnd  their  habits ;  the 
and  rapid  intricacies  of  their  flight  made  it  seem  as  though  the  feathered 
were  indulging  in  a  noiseless  game  of  follow-my  leader.    The  Goatsuckers 
to  know  no  fear,  and  to  remain  quite  undisturbed  by  repeated  shots.    I  was 
^bled  to  procore  half  a  dozen  specimens  with  the  greatest  ease.  While  mentioning 
tatioes  of  inseet-hawking,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  one  of  the  Weaver-birds 
tBthiopieuM)  hunting  and  catching  ants  under  similar  circumstances;  the 
displayed  was,  however,  far  behind  that  shown  by  the  Goatsuckers  and 
rs,  though  for  all  this  the  Weaver-birds  succeeded  in  making  a  rare  meal. 


its  .  sport  imremittiiiglj  the  whole  night  throngb 
while  migrating  it  is  ever  on  the  moTo.  Its  food  cc 
of  different  species  of  moths  and  beetles.  With 
feeds  principally  on  cockchaffers,  dung-  and  fem-bi 
and  gorges  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  1 
from  outside.  Later  on  it  hawks  moths,  both  lai^ 
small,  especially  the  BombtjcUla,  as  also  grassho 
crickets,  gnats,  midges,  &c.  Sometimes  it  will  n 
hovering  in  the  air  to  make  sore  of  a  prey  that  n 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  blade  of  grass,  when  suddenly  oi 
its  T\-ing8  it  skims  along  close  to  the  ground,  bo  as  to  » 
to  advantage,  alighting  sometimes  for  a  moment,  the 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  It  does  not  trouble  in  tin 
about  the  scratching  and  tenacity  of  hfe  evinced  I 
beetles,  but  swallows  them  ahve,  having  nothing  t 
on  that  score,  thanks  to  its  rapid  and  vigorous  pow 
digestion.  The  indigestible  portions,  such  as  wing-i 
legs,  &c.,  it  throws  up  in  "  casts"  of  considerable  si 
The  Goatsucker  breeds  but  once  a  year,  onlea 
first  eggs  happen  to  be  taken.  This  bird  is  espe 
interesting  to  watch  during  the  breeding  season. 
courtship  takes  place  by  night,  as  may  well  be  sum 
and  consists  principally  in  various  tours  de  force  u 
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male,  and  is  a  really  pleasant,  purring  sound,  not  unlike 

that  of  a  cat;    it  somewhat  resembles   the    syllables 

"enrr"  and  "eurrrr,"  and  lasts  without  interruption 

for  at  least  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time ;  it  is  produced 

by  both  expiring  and  inspiring,  exactly  as  the  cat  does. 

Careful  observation  has  led  to  the  discovery  that  '*  eurrrr  " 

is  produced  by  the  in-drawing  of  the  breath,  and  *'  errrr" 

by  the  reverse  process.    On  rare  occasions  the  female 

Also  may  be  heard  to  make  a  very  Ught  purring  noise. 

This  kind  of  song  is  common  to  many  species ;  I  have 

Noticed  it  with  almost  all  the  African  ones  I  have  met 

^th.    The  Spanish  bird,  however,  emits  this  sound  just 

*8   little  as  do  the  American  species,  one  of  which  we 

""^^^e  already  been  made  acquainted  with  under  the  name 

^^  its  call,  "Whip-poor-WiU." 

J  cannot  but  regard  the  whirring  tones  of  the  Goat- 
,?^C5ker  as  a  most  delightful  nocturnal  serenade ;  whenever 
^  tiear  them — even  now — they  carry  my  memory  back  to 
^rs  gone  by,  when — ^passing  the  night  in  some  African 
^trest  or  desert  village,  all  around  lay  buried  in  profound 
,  uninterrupted,  save  by  the  occasional  howl  of  the 
«ena  or  the  jackal ;  perhaps  also  the  cry  of  the 
^Cipard  or  dull  roar  of  the  lion  giving  evidence  of  their 
tchfolness — ^I  would  hear  the  droning  of  the  Goat- 
,  who,  gliding  amongst  the  huts,  and  perching  on 
^  neighbouring  bushes,  unmindful  of  either  myself  or 
ctst  of  prey,  would  purr  away  without  ceasing,  their 
^fcg  of  satisfaction :  when  one  left  off  another  began ; 
so  it  went  on.  One  night  in  particular  I  well 
,  when  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  was  forced  to 


*^^''*^oiiac    in    the    open  forest,   surrounded    by  howling 


^«iias, — ^prevented  by  the  high  wind  from  even  hghting 
fire,  and  having  to  calm  my  terrified  camel, — I  saw 

4h 


well  knew  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  I  a 
be  greeted  by  the  warblers  of  the  forest. 

This  singular  song  is  the  Goatsucker's  chief  w< 
against  its  rival,  though  it  is  sometimes  forced  to  d 
itself  in  a  more  matter-of-&ct  manner,  inasmach  as 
two  males  are  quarrelling  about  some  fair  partnei 
either  seize  each  other  as  firmly  as  they  can  while  t 
or  tilt  at  one  another  for  want  of  better  means  of  de< 
their  dispute.  As  soon  as  one  combatant  has  bee 
to  flight  the  conqueror  returns  to  his  mate,  and  in 
pany  with  her  rejoices  over  his  victory,  often  cla 
his  wings,  the  better  to  evince  his  satis&ctioi 
aUghting  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  further  weaves  hj 
of  love,  until  she  is  fairly  vanquished  by  his  assidni 

These  birds  build  no  nest,  but  simply  lay  thei 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground  in  some  suitable  hollow, 
rally  under  a  bush.  The  eggs  which  I  have  set 
rather  long,  gray  in  colour,  smeared  or  spotted  ^ 
darker  shade, — in  this  way  perfectly  matching  the  ' 
of  the  groimd  where  they  are  deposited.  The  fema 
close,  and  seeks  in  her  own  way  to  defend  her  nest  £r 
intruders ;  whether,  however,  as  is  said  of  the  ^m 
species  already  mentioned,  in  cases  of  great  dange 
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frightful.  They  are  fed  with  insects  by  both  the  parent 
biids,  but  only  in  the  twilight;  these  latter  keep 
wieeling  round  the  head  of  any  enemy  that  may  appear 
on  the  scene,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  If  therq  is  a 
second  brood  the  female  usually  only  lays  one  egg. 

The  Goatsucker  is  easily  disabled,  and  if  caught  napping 

can  be  killed  with  a  pellet  from  the  blowpipe ;  otherwise 

they  are  usually  shot  while  flying  about  in  the  evening. 

They  have  a  curious  habit  of  hovering  in  the  air,  if  fired 

at  and  missed,  thus  giving  the  shooter  an  easy  opportunity 

for  using  his  second  barrel  with  effect.    Be  it  understood 

*luit  such  a  useful  creature  is  never  shot  but  by  naturalists, 

^^d  not  often  by  them.     This  bird  is  only  caught  by  the 

•^^erest  chance,  and  indeed  I  know  no  way  of  doing  so 

^^cept  at  the  nest ;  any  way,  it  would  be  but  a  useless 

^^J)ture,  for  I  have  as  yet  never  met  with  anyone  who  has 

^^cceeded  in  rearing  the  young  birds,  or  in  keeping  the 

^-^<3  ones  long  in  confinement.    In  spite  of  its  utility,  this 

"^^^ird  is,  however,  often  shot  by  the  ignorant,  on  account  of 


^  divers  singular  names  it  bears.*  These  could  only  have 
'cn  given  it  after  having  had  the  bird  alive  in  the  hand, 
examined  it  closely.  That  the  Spaniards  call  this  bird 
c  "  Shepherd's  deceiver"  is  easily  accounted  for,  inas- 
^^Xich  as  the  shepherds  are  those  who  most  often  come 
ross  it,  and  probably  once  upon  a  time  one  of  them  was 
•Xnpted  to  approach  it  cautiously  and  try  to  catch  it,  in 
^^iiich  he  signally  failed,  and  was  thus  deceived,  that  is  to 
^^^,  if  he  ever  tiiought  to  capture  the  bird  while  sitting, 
^^^thout  knocking  it  down  with  either  a  stick  or  a  stone. 
le  name  of  "Father  of  wind"  owes  its  origin  to  a 

Besides  the  term  Qoatsucker,  the  Germans  also  call  this  bird  by  a  variety  of 
ilar  names,  amongst  which  are  the  following : — "  Goat-,"  "  Roe-,"  and  "  Child- 
;-  "Cow."  and  " Milk-sucker ; "  "Parson;"  and  "Witch:"  all  of  these  are 
^^^ently  epithets  of  abuse,  and  not  of  endearment  I — W.  J. 


i 
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singular  way  the  bird  has  of  opening  its  tremendous 
mouth  when  caught,  and  spitting  like  a  cat.  The  com- 
moner name,  Goatsucker,  it  has  also  probably  obtained 
from  the  size  of  its  gape ;  and  it  is  big  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  it  sucks  the  teats  of 
goats.  Lastly,  this  bird  is  looked  upon  by  the  super- 
stitious as  a  witch-spirit  wheneyer  it  is  seen.  That  the 
poor  httle  creature  can  succeed  in  sucking  any  mammal 
is  an  accusation  so  absurd  in  itself  as  scarcely  to  need 
contradiction. 

Besides  man,  the  Goatsucker  has  many  enemies: — 
Goshawks,  Sparrowhawks,  foxes,  Martins,  and  cats ;  an 
cats  often  manage  to  catch  it  asleep,  and  still  more^ 
frequently  destroy  the  young  birds.    Haying  told  yoit:»". 
what  it  feeds  on,  I  have  proved  it  to  be  a  useful  bird,  an(^ 
on  this  account  I  trust  that  my  earnest  prayer  for  th 
Goatsucker's  protection  will  not  remain  unanswered. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE    CHIMNEY   SWALLOW 

{Hirundo  rusticd). 

**  Come  Bommer  visitant,  attach 
To  my  reed-rdof  your  nest  of  clay, 
And  let  my  ear  your  music  catch 
Low  twittering  underneath  the  thatch 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day." 

.  Mrs.  Smith. 

[  the  most  remote  times  the  Swallow  has  ever 
SBOciated  with  a  friendly  greeting.  All  nations, 
Be  early  history  we  have  any  knowledge,  make 
I  of  this  Uttle  Mend  of  man,  as  being  treasured  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs,  one  and  all ;  by  the 
mts  of  northern  regions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
by  those  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  east.  In  no 
history  do  we  ever  read  of  this  bird  being 
3d  to  ill-treatment  or  persecution ;  and  it  is  only 
re  modem  nations  of  the  south,  and,  be  it  said  to 
ihame,  some  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of 
ly,  who  prove  the  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
7  is  regarded  by  all  as  something  more  than 
,  whose  life  and  existence  is  worthy  of  our  interest. 
ival  of  these  birds  in  the  spring,  and  their  departure 
autumn,  divide  the  year  into  two  halves,— one  a 
and  the  other  a  dreary  one ;  their  arrival  is  greeted 


away :  it  gives  promise  of  better  days ;  and  when  i 
its  departure  onr  hearts  are  all  saddened,  for  w( 
that  dreariness  and  cold  mast  soon  follow,  and  thi 
it  the  lovely  summer  days  hare  fled.  Anacreou  si 
arrival  and  departure  thus : — 

"  Odcc  in  eacb  revolving  veat. 
GcDlle  bird  I  re  find  tbee  faer«. 
When  Nature  vean  her  nimmcr-TeGt, 
Tliou  euiaaX.  to  reave  Uij-  simple  neat; 
But  Then  Ike  chilling  winter  lowers, 
Again  thou  aeek'st  tlie  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  cr  the  shores  of  Nile, 
Where  sunnj  hours  of  Tenlure  sniilc." 

MooB£'e  rmtuliittoii  Od 

The  more  modem  poets  do  not  prize  it  less,  an 
the  ancients,  look  upon  it  as  a  bird  of  promise : — 

"  This  guest  of  summer. 
The  tcmijle-hauulJDg  martlet,  doth  approTe 
By  bis  loved  mansionrv,  tLat  the  hesTen's  brcalli 
Smells  wooinglj  berc:  no  jutt^,  frieze, 
Butlrees  nor  coignc  of  vantage,  hut  tliie  bird 
Hatb  made  bis  pendant  bed,  andprocreantcnKlIe: 
%Vhere  they  moBl  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obserred. 
The  air iii delicate' 

Macbeth,  Act  I.  S 
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recognizing,  after  having  examined  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  this  much-loved  bird. 

Of  the  six  diflferent  species  of  the  Swallow  family, 
^wliich  are  natives  of  Europe,  the  Common,  or  Chimney 
S^wallow  is  the  one  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  This 
is  a  well  known,  pretty,  joyous  creature,  with  a  forked 
t^Biily  long  wings,  and  metaUic  blackish-blue  back ;  the 
"breast  is  rusty-yellow;  the  forehead  and  throat  a  rich 
clicstnut:  this  species  builds  its  nest  inside  farm- 
"biaildings,  chimneys,  &c. ;  it  is  open  at  the  top.  The 
Si?vallow  is  a  summer  guest  in  and  about  the  homesteads 
Central  and  Southern  Europe ;  it  shares  the  dwellings 
the  natives  of  Central  Asia ;  and  in  its  migrations  is  a 
"^"isitant  to  all  the  countries  of  Southern  Asia,  or  pene- 
''•^^tes  into  the  very  centre  of  Africa.  I  met  with  it  in 
-^2^  north  of  the  equator,  where  it  was  still  in  the  act  of 
^^^^grating  and  pushing  further  south,  passing  some  five 
^^  six  other  members  of  the  same  family,  which  were 
P^J^anent  residents.  The  Chimney  Swallow  usually 
^^aches  us  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  only 
®^^gly,  the  main  body  following  these  pioneers  somewhat 
-^^ter,  when  the  warm  weather  has  regularly  set  in ;  hence 
^^^  old  proverb, — **One  Swallow  does  not  make  a 
^^^iruner."  Soon  after  the  arrival  they  take  up  their 
^^Qidence  in  the  vicinity  of  man's  abode,  and,  seeking  out 
^*^^  old  nest  of  the  previous  year,  gladden  the  hearts  of 
^^th  old  and  young. 

The  Swallow  is  the  type  of  innocent  joy  and  of  perfect 
^^^dence,  ignoring  sadness  and  distrust ;  besides  this  it 
^  clean,  neat,  quick,  active,  fond  of  sport,  and  bold.  Its 
^^ght  is  very  beautiful,  rapid,  mobile,  and  active  in  the 
^^treme,  equalled  by  but  few  other  birds.  It  swims,  so 
^^  speak,  through  the  air,  gUding  either  straight  ahead 
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or  twisting  this  way  and  that,  taming  comers  with  the 
greatest  address  and  nicety,  darting  even  through  small 
holes ;  now  it  sweeps  in  short  curves  to  the  ground  or  surfiace 
of  the  water,  or  may  be  seen  almost  lost  amongst  the  clouds; 
it  turns  summersaults  in  the  air ;  in  short,  there  is  not  a 
trick  of  flight  of  which  it  is  not  master :  its  powers  in  thi 
accomplishment  are  unbounded,  and,  curiously  enough,, 
it  performs  every  function  of  life  while  on  the  wing.    II 
is  when  flying  that  it  collects  its  food,  which  consists  ot 
small  insects  of  every  conceivable  sort: — flies,  gnats 
gadflies,  mosquitoes,  midges,  moths,  small  butterflies,  anc^ 
beetles.    It  bathes  while  flying,   skimming  along  th 
glassy  pool,  dipping  in  the  water  as  it  passes,  and  shaking 
the  pearl-drops  from  its  wings.   It  sports  and  sings  w! 
on  the  wing,  though  it  may  also  often  be  seen  perched 
some  conspicuous  spot,  either  sunning  itself,  resting, 
singing.     The  song  is  simple ;  a  rapid  twittering,  whic 


is,    however,    in    the    highest    degree    charming   ai 
soothing. 

In  the  early  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  Swallow        A 
the  first  bird  astir  about  the  farm.     "  Scarcely  does  t^fciae 
thin  gray  streak  of  dawn  announce  the  coming  day^  ^  " 
says  Naumann,  '*  than  one  hears  the  prelude  song  of  HWc^e 
male  Swallow,  who  has  just  awakened  from  his  slumbe^KTS. 
All  the  other  feathered  denizens  of  the  farm  are  still 
asleep,  and  every  object  is  enveloped  with  a  halo  of 
gray,  when  one  hears  the  '  vierp,  varp,'  of  the  Swall<^^"^» 
still  uncertain  and  disconnected,  but  by  degrees  it  becoia»-^s 
more  continuous,  till  at  last  it  forms  a  song,  which       ^ 
repeated  several  times  from  the  spot  where  the  bird      ^ 
perched  before  it  takes  wing.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  tx^ 
now  passed,  and  other  members  of  the  sleepy  band  h^^Te 
shaken  off   their   slumbers.    The  Bedstart  begins     i^ 
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morning    song    from    the  nearest  roof,  the    Sparrows 
announce  their  presence,  the  Pigeons  coo,  and  before 
long  every  bird  is  awake.    Whoever  has  been  accustomed 
t;o    partake  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  bright  summer 
.znomings  at  some  country  farm  must  agree  with  me  that 
Swallow  with  its  simple,  though  joyous  song,  contri- 
js  in  no  small  way  to  the  pleasure  of  that  hour." 
The  Swallow  is  no  sooner  wide  awake  than  off  it  starts 
after  insects.    When  the  weather  is  fine  it  gene- 
rally flies  high,  and  when  it  is  damp  usually  skims  close 
the  ground  or  over  the  water,  owing  to  the  insects 
governed  by  much  the  same  rules.     The  Swallow 
follow  herds  of  cattle  for  miles,  and  horsemen  for 
distances.   It  is  a  bad  time  for  them  when  there  has 
^n  a  succession  of  wet  days,   inasmuch   as  all  the 
ixisects  have  got  out  of  the  way.     They  then  anxiously 
every  bush,  or  hawk  close  round  the  houses,  to  hunt 
something  on  which  to  make  a  meal;   they  suffer 
^Considerably  from  want  of  food.    It  is  only  in  such 
'leather  that  the  Swallow  can  be  sad ;  on  bright,  sunny 
*s  it  is  ever  cheerful,  and  sports  with  its  companions 
^e  livelong  day.     This  bird  shows  its  courage  directly 
enemy  appears  in  the  field.    As  soon  as  these  birds 
sight  of  the  intruder  they  circle  rapidly  round  it, 
*^peating  their  challenge-cry,   "bevist!"    thus   giving 
^^'ther  birds  ample  warning,  and  placing  them  on  their 
S^ard,  while    their    battle-cry  is    the    sign   for  other 
'^'W'allows  to  take  part  in  the  fray.     It  is  true  the  war  is 
^ot  waged  with  sharp  weapons,  yet  Swallows  often  succeed 
*^y  mobbing,  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field,  or  calling 
^^ore  powerful  bii'ds  to  their  aid.    At  the  first  signal,  all 
^^e  Swallows  within  call  assemble  together,  and  in  a 
"^^ce  the  robber,  be  he  feathered  or  furred,  is  surrounded 
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by  a  band  of  these  oonrageoas,  sport-loving  creatures,  and 
followed  and  mobbed  by  them  with  lond  cries,  nntil  driven 
oat  of  *their  inmiediate  beat.     There  are  only  two  of  our 
birds  of  prey  who  are  at  all  able  to  catch  these  active  ^ 
birds,  namely,  the  Merlin  (Falco  cesalon)  and  the  Hobby^^ 
(F.  suhhuteo).    As  soon,  however,  as  either  of  these  tw( 
Hawks  appears,  the  Swallows  are  seized  with  a  panic,  an< 
the  bold  challenge-cry  of  "  bevist"  is  quickly  changed  to 
terrified  **  devilick,"  while  they  beat  a  precipitate  retreats-^ 
The  Hawks  above  named  are,  however,  only  capable 
making  a  capture,  either  by  dashing  without  any  wi 
amongst  a  flock  of  Swallows,  or  by  hunting  them  in 
in  the  latter  case  one  Hawk  chases  the  quarry,  while 
other  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  strike.    Besides  the 
birds  of  prey  they  have  other  enemies,  such  as  cat 
marten-cats,  weasels,  and  even  rats,  who  principally 
their  attention  to  the  young  brood. 

The  Swallow  begins  to  build  its  artistic  nest  in 
month  of  May :   it  is  placed  inside  houses  and  sh& 
always  under  shelter,  and  against  walls  or  beams  cLo» 
to  the  roof ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  quarter  of  a  sphesne, 
adhering  to  the  wall,  and  is  constructed  of  sandy  loa-3n 
or  mud,  which  is  brought  in  small  pieces  by  both  t2ie 
old  birds  from  some  moist  spot,  and  is  then  built    i3:p 
intermingled  with  pieces  of  straw,  hay,  or  long  hors^ 
hair,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  edifice;  the  low^^r 
portion  is  always  thicker  than  the  top,  in  full  accordan^^ 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation;   the  nest  is  lined  insi^« 
with  soft  materials,  such  as  feathers,  hair,  pieces  of  vfoc^^ 
as  well  as  with  fine  grass  or  hay.    In  sheltered  localiti^^s 
it  becomes  very  hard  and  durable ;  indeed  Swallow's  neft'* 
have  been  sometimes  known  to  last  upwards  of  twelve  ^^^ 
fifteen  years,  having  been  used  twice  every  year.    It    ^ 
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true  that  all  weaker  parts  are  thoroughly  overhauled 

and  carefully  repaired,  and  the  whole  structure  put  into 

good  order.    Thus  in  the  spring  the  pair  have  little  to  do 

beyond  clearing  out  the  cobwebs  and  rotten  lining,  and  to 

line  the  nest  afresh :  in  this  way  it  happens  that  those 

birds  which  find  their  old  nests  intact  always  lay  earUer 

tlxan  the  young  birds  who  have  a  nest  to  build,  even 

tJiough  these  assiduous  labourers  manage  to  complete 

tJae  edifice  in  six  days.    The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in 

number,  are  small  and  white,  tinged  with  yellow, — ^the 

oolour  of  the  yolk  being  seen  through  the  semi-transparent 

slxeU ;  this  ground  is  thickly  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

The  task  of  incubation  is  carried  on  solely  by  the  female, 

'^liile  the  male  furnishes  her  with  the  necessary  food, 

ttiough  when  the  weather  is  bad  she  is  forced  to  go  and 

fbirage  for  herself;   in  this  way  the  time  required  for 

liatching  out  the  young  varies  very  much.    When  the 

'^eAther  is  favourable  twelve  days  are  sujfficient;  when, 

l^oip^ever,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stormy  and  cold,  the 

pi'ocess  will  often  occupy  some  seventeen  days.    When 

fijTfit  hatched  the  young  are  thinly  covered  with  long, 

fP^Hj  down;    the  beak  has  a  very  wide  gape,   always 

®dged  with  yellow ;  in  a  few  days  they  improve  vastly  in 

appearance,  and  already  push  their  Uttle  heads  above  the 

Margin  of  the  nest.    As  soon  as  they  are  nearly  ready  to 

fiy  they  may  be  seen  happily  grouped  together  round  the 

^^ge  of  the  nest,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  old  birds,  and 

^eady  to  take  the  food  immediately  it  appears. 

A  family  of  little  Swallows  is  a  winsome  sight !  The 
*^ainiless,  tiny  creatures  peep  so  prettily  and  innocently 
^om  the  nest,  and  look  so  joyously  out  on  the  world 
*^fore  them,  seeming  to  take  such  interest  in  what  the 
*^l>OTirers  are  doing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  that  one 
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cannot  help  loving  them.  The  old  birds  take  the 
care  of  their  offspring,  and  are  very  particular  as  tc 
liness;  they  will  catch  the  excreta,  ejected  fix 
nesty  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  carry  it  c 
the  open  air,  so  that  even  underneath  the  nest  it : 
paratively  clean.  After  about  a  fortnight  the  yoi 
fall  grown,  and  capable  of  following  their  parents 
doors ;  here  they  practise  flying,  and  are  instmi 
the  old  birds  in  capturing  their  food.  At  first  tl 
after  every  short  flight,  and  sit  for  minutes  close  to 
all  in  a  row,  upon  some  prominent  branch,  whei 
rest  themselves;  in  a  very  short  time,  howeve: 
learn  to  fly  as  well  as  the  old  birds.  For  sever 
after  they  first  quit  the  nest  both  old  and  young 
to  it  every  evening,  but  a  fortnight  after  their  app 
in  public  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
longer  come  back  to  the  old  home.  After  having 
of  the  first  brood,  the  old  birds  make  preparations 
second  family,  but  they  never  lay  as  many  eggs  as 
first  occasion. 

Swallows  are,  as  the  whole  world  have 
decided,  most  useful  creatures,  and  for  this  rei 
is  iniquitous  that  they  should  be  caught  in  some 
for  food.  I  was  disgusted,  when  in  Spain,  to  sc 
catching  these  pretty  creatures  with  a  hook  and  i 
while  at  the  same  time  I  quite  forgot  that  such 
thirsty  young  rascals  .were  to  be  met  with  in  G< 
itself,  namely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle  and  ^ 
where  numbers  of  our  little  feathered  friends  ai 
murdered.  The  tiny  morsel  which  a  Swallow  fit 
is  not  sufficient  recompense  for  the  trouble  of  catcb 
it,  therefore,  appears  all  the  more  inexcusable  tc 
these  little  pets  ofierings  to  gluttony. 
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It  is  unfortimate  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  these 

birds  in  a  cage.    A  friend  of  mine  once  succeeded  in 

.keeping  a  white  Chimney  Swallow  for  several  years :  he 

fed  it  usually  as  one  would  feed  a  Nightingale.     This, 

however,  was  quite  an  exception,  for  the  Uttle  prisoners 

asually  die  very  soon  after  their  capture. 

We    need   not  wonder  at  the   number  of   legends, 

connected  with  the  Swallow  and  its  habits,  which  we 

hear,  even  in  the  present  day,  from  the  mouth  of  the 

populace.     For  instance,  the  old,  groundless  fable  still 

meets  with  credence,  that  Swallows    do    not  migrate 

Bouthwards,   but  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the 

bottom  of  ponds  and  lakes,  or  run  into  burrows  in  the 

ground  and  hibernate  there.     These   stories  probably 

have  their  origin  from  the    Swallows    assembling  in 

immense  flocks,  and  roosting  in  large  reed-beds,  whence 

they  start  on  their  long  journey  during  the  night.   I  look 

^pon  it  as  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  argument 

^pon  such  a  silly  point,  but  I  must  once  more  repeat  my 

assurance  that  I  have  regularly  seen  and  watched  our 

Swallows  in  regular  flocks  during  the  season  of  migration, 

between  15*"  and  12**  north  latitude,  and  I  have  on  several 

<>ccasions  shot  one  out  of  such  a  flock,  so  as  to  make  sure 

that  my  observations  were  correct. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   CUCKOO 

(Cuculus  canorus). 

**  Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring! 
Even  yet  thon  art  to  me 
No  bird,  bat  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mvstery !  ** 

TVORDSWOBTH. 

•*  Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  over  green, 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Tboa  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
Xo  winter  in  thy  year." 

LOGAK. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  unfold  their  leaves,  and  the  tre> 
break  forth  in  verdant  tints,  a  bird  comes  amongst 
announcing  its  arrival  instantly,  and  as  distinctly  as 
other  of  our  summer  visitants, — ^it  is  the  Cuckoo.  T 
bird  hails  from  the  depths  of  Central  Africa,  for  it  wand 
fully  as  far  as  the  Swallow,  even  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
on  this  account  arrives  rather  late,  say  the  middle  of  Aprils 
the  earliest,  or  more  usually  the  commencement  of  May. 
inhabits  woodlands  of  every  description,  whence  it  wand 
amongst  the  fields  and  bushes,  visiting  isolated  tre 
and  everywhere  announcing  its  presence  by  its  loud 
Some  little  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  male  bird,  fcJIVio 
female  makes  her  appearance,  when  each  pair  sel^^^^^^ 
its  private  domain  or  beat. 

It  is  singular  that  so  large  a  bird,  one  se^,  in 
almost  by  everyone,  should  be  so  little  known. 
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anyone  is  really  well  acquainted  with  the  bird  except 

sportsmen,  woodmen,  shepherds,  and  peasants ;  it  is  not 

OTen  recognised  when  killed  and  lying  dead  in  the  hand : 

/or  this  reason  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short 

^inscription  of  the  bird  in  question. 

The  Cuckoo  belongs  to  those  birds  which  are  furnished 

'writh  reversible  toes,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  outer  toe 

be  turned  either  backwards  or  forwards  at  will.     The 

of  its  body  but  Uttle  surpasses  that  of  our  Song 

Tlurush,  though  the  exceptionally  long,  broad  tail,  the 

length  of  the  wings,  and  thick  plumage,  give  the 

a  much  larger  appearance  than  it  really  possesses. 

feathers  of  the  back  are  gray ;  the  tail  is  dark  gray, 

"^^th  white  edges  and  spots ;  the  throat  and  upper  part  of 

*lie   breast  are  also  gray,  while  underneath  it  is  marked 

like  the  Sparrowhawk,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  anyone 

deficient  in  ornithological  knowledge,  and  overlooking  the 

feet    and    beak, — those    distinguishing    marks, — might 

easily    take    it    for    that    bird.     The    construction    of 

these  two  members,  it  is  true,  distinguish  it  from  the 

^^Z^tores,  for  both  beak  and  feet  are  feeble,  let  alone  that 

**^B   outer  toe  is  reversible.*     The  length  of  the  Cuckoo 

^'^ges  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches,  of  which  the  tail 

^^asures  over  seven ;  the  spread  from  wing  to  wing  is 

^^xiQ  five  and  twenty  to  six  and  twenty  inches.     The 

^'^ckoo  varies  much  both  in  size  and  colour ;  for  instance, 

®^^ixe  specimens  are  marked  all  over  with  reddish  brown, 

^otigh  not  belonging  to  a  separate  species. 

^he  Cuckoo  is  an  untameable,  restless,  and  shy  bird,  a 
^4  walker,  but  very  strong  and  active  on  the  wing.    It 

The  reTersible  outer  toe  is  not  a  character  absent  from  all  the  Raptores;  it  is 
T^^^^lly  possessed  by  the  Whitetailed  Eagle  {Halia'etus  albicilla)  and  the  Osprey 
^    ^•••cliofi  ITaZia^tw).— TT.  J. 
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nsTuJIv  perches  high  np  in  the  tops  of  trees,  selecting  a 
good-sized  branch,  as  also  npon  posts  and  poles;  in 
short,  anywhere  where  it  can  command  a  good  view  all 
roond,  for  it  trusts  no  man,  is  carefid  of  its  own  safety, 
and  does  not  Uve  on  good  terms  with  any  other  creatore. 
It  is  so  unsociable  and  spiteful  that  it  will  not  allow 
another  of  its  species  to  come  within  the  boundary  of 
its  own  beat,  and  always  gets  into  a  towering  rage  when 
a  strange  Cuckoo  dares  to  intrude  upon  its  privacy.  Even 
when  migrating  it  never  associates  with  others  of  its 
kind,  excepting  where  caterpillars  abound,  when  it  has 
occasionally  been  seen  in  flocks.  Its  flight  resembles  that 
of  a  Hawk,  especially  of  the  Kestrel ;  and  this  resemblance 
is  probably  the  reason  why  the  Cuckoo  is  so  mobbed  by^ 
the  smaller  birds.  It  will  dart  with  the  rapidity  of  ati 
arrow  between  branches,  round  comers,  and  throng 
bushes,  with  the  greatest  address;  it  rarely,  however 
cares  to  traverse  a  large  space  at  a  time.  The  male  i 
almost  always  seen  in  company  with  the  hen  bird,  the 
latter  closely  following  behind  her  mate,  and  ofte 
alighting  on  the  same  branch,  though  rarely  perc 
close  by  him,  for  the  mutual  relationship  between  th 
two  seems  to  be  of  a  peculiar  character.  As  soon  as 
male  reaches  a  tree  he  immediately  emits  his  weU-kno 
cry,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  imitated  on  a  comm< 
flute  to  perfection,  by  sounding  the  notes  f  sharp  a 
D  natural  in  the  middle  octave ;  the  cry  is,  with  a  lit 
practice,  easily  reproduced  with  the  mouth  and  hand  he 
before  it.  During  the  summer  the  call  is  increased 
repeating  the  first  syllable :  this  note,  expressive  of  p 
sion,  is,  however,  rarely  repeated  more  than  three  tim( 


when  it  is  followed  again  by  **  Cuckoo,"  as  usual.     Th 


bird  commences  calling  before  one  o'clock  in  the  mominr^^i 
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and  does  not  finish  until  late  in  the  evening.   Occasionally 

it  will  repeat  its  own  name  more  than  a  hundred  times  in 

raccession  without  leaving  the  spot ;  indeed,  it  will  do 

what  no  other  bird  is  known  to  do, — call  till  it  is  hoarse  I 

The  note  itself  and  the  manner  it  is  emitted  are  typical 

o(  the  bird's  habits  and  character.   The  same  abruptness, 

insatiability,  eagerness,  the  same  rage,  are  noticeable  in 

its  whole  conduct.     The   Cuckoo   is  a  greedy  feeder, 

and  a  discontented,  ill-conditioned,  passionate  fellow ;  in 

short,  a  decidedly  unamiable  bird.    Its  food  consists 

entirely  of   insects  and  their  larvae;    young  Cuckoos, 

alone,  will  sometimes  eat  berries:   cockchaflfers,   fem- 

heetles,  moths,  and  dragonflies,  are  favourite  morsels, 

Mid  caterpillars  especially,  the  hairy  species,  which  no 

other  birds  ever  devour,  being  preferred.     The  hairs  of 

*tese  creatures  cling  so  close  to  the  ioner  membrane  of 

*he  stomach  that  the  use  of  the  magnifying^glass  is 

Necessary  to  convince  one  that  they  do  not  form  part  and 

parcel  of  that  organ. 

Its  keen  sight  enables  the  Cuckoo  to  see  caterpillars 
om  a  great  distance,  when  it  flies  quickly  to  the  spot, 
^^izes  them,  and  returns  to  its  perch,  without  spending 
*^tich  time  over  the  operation,  or  cUmbing  about  after 
*i^em.  This  bird  is  so  constantly  on  the  move  that  it 
^l^ays  manages  to  obtain  suflScient  food,  which  is  saying 
^eat  deal,  for  its  stomach  is  large,  and  its  powers  of 
Sestion  almost  unlimited.  Thus  it  would  be  a  most 
^^^ftd  bird,  did  it  not  cause  so  much  damage  while 
^^^eding. 

Ihiring  pairing  time  the  Cuckoo  acts  Uke  a  head- 

'^^g>  passionate  idiot.     How  angry  rings  its  cry,  and 

^^  ^^t  a  rage  it  gets  into  when  another  of  the  same  species 

•es  to  invade  its  territory.     It  will  come  blindly  to  the 

4e 
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call  of  the  sportsman,  who  nnderstands  how  to  imitate  its 
note.    Sitting  on  a  branch,  with  raised  tail  and  raffled 
head-feathers,  it  screams  out  '^  Cuckoo''  to  the  world  at 
large.    While  flying  it  will  often  gUde  slowly  in  front  of 
its  mate,  and  tell  its  passion  with  a  low  *^  cwawawa/'  to 
which  the  latter  answers,  **  kwikwikwik,"  &c.,  with  greal 
rapidity,  a  cry  savouring  more  of  laughter,  or  a  chuckle, 
than  a  favourable  response  to  its  affectionate  adulation, 
When  both  are  at  the  height  of  their  courtship  the  om 
cries  "cuc-cuckoo,  cuc-cuckoo,"  while  the  other  laughK-: 
and  chuckles.    After  the  breeding  season  is  over  bol 
sexes  are  silent.    It  is  possible  that,  as  a  rule^ 
Cuckoo  is  content  with  one  mate ;  yet  it  is  more  lik< 
that  neither  sex  is  particular  in  the  matter  of  conjug— 
fideUty :   it  seems  much  more  likely  that  each 
should  court  all  hen  birds  aUke,  and  vice  versd,  else  wl 
this  unbounded  jealousy  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  pairing  time  the  fei 
already  begins  to  hunt  diligently  amongst  the  bushes 
some  suitable  nest  in  which  to  lay  her  egg,  for  this 
to  other  birds,  impatient,  restless  creature  as  she  is,  do*  ^ 
not  care  to  take  upon  herself  the  trouble  of  rearing  her  o\?^ 
brood,  but  leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  others.   The  litCsJe 
Warblers,  thus  called  upon,  must  exercise  all  their  activx  ty 
to  keep  such  an  insatiable  bird  as  a  young  Cuckoo  suppli^ 
with  food,  while  the  real  parents  are  enjoying  themselv^^ 
flying  hither  and  thither  to  their  heart's  content,  laying 
other  eggs,  and  leaving  them  also  to  the  care  of  public 
charity!    As  we    have    said  before,  the  hen  Cuckcx^ 
before  laying,  spies  out  every  crack,  crevice,  or  ba»^ 
until  she  has  found  a  nest  suited  to  her  taste.     She  tlxcr 
lays  her  egg,  if  necessary,  first  on  the  ground,  whex:^^ 
she  picks  it  up  with  her  beak,  and  places  it  in  the  hoTJ 
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she  has  selected  for  it.*     The  foster-parents  generally 

chosen  by  the  Cuckoo  are  picked  out  from  amongst  some 

fifty  diflferent  species  of  insectivorous  birds :  those  prin- 

cipaDy   selected   are   Whitethroats,    Wrens,    Wagtails, 

Tree  Pipits,  Eedbreasts,  Hedgesparrows,  Willow  Wrens, 

Sedge  Warblers,  Meadow  Pipits,  Whinchats,  and  even 

the  smallest  of  our  European  birds — ^the  Goldcrest !   The 

6gg  of  the  Cuckoo  is  very  small,  and  always  marked  like 

that  of  the  foster-parent  selected.!     Some  people  assert 

that  the  Cuckoo  which  has  been  brought  up  by  a  Water 

Wagtail  always  lays  eggs  similar  to  those  of  that  bird. 

Others,  again,  believe  that  the  female  Cuckoo  first  seeks 

out  a  nest  wherein  to  deposit  her  egg,  and  that  when  the 

nght  one  is  found  she  looks  earnestly  at  the  eggs,  with  a 

^ew  of  being  thereby  so  affected,  that  being,  so  to  speak, 

^  Thongh  I  have  not  been  an  eye-witness  to  tbe  fact,  I  once  found  the  egg 
^  the  Cockoo  in  a  nest  where  it  was  impossible  for  the  bird  to  have  deposited  the 
'^'^^  in  any  other  manner.  I  may  also  add  that  the  nest  was  situated  where  no 
^^cr  person  was  in  the  least  likely  to  have  been,  so  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
•8g  Was  deposited  by  the  Cuckoo  herself. — W,  J. 

t  Upon  this  i>oint  I  may  refer  readers  to  the  number  of  the  'Zoologist'  for 
*arch,  1878,  in  which  they  will  find  a  paper  on  the  colouring  of  Cuckoos*  eggs,  by 
^o  Hey.  A.  C.  SmiUi,  M.A.,  in  which  that  gentleman  favours  us  with  copious  and 
^^^faUy .translated  extracts  on  the  subject  from  the  '  Journal  fur  Omithologie '  for 
'■'^^1 :  these  consist  principally  of  a  tabular  statement,  given  by  Dr.  E.  Rey, 
•■wKniiig  to  a  series  of  nearly  one  hundred  Cuckoos'  eggs,  collected  duriug  a  period 
^  sixteen  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  statement  forms  no  mean  proof 
^  BQpport  of  the  opinion  given  in  this  work,  though,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 

***^e  always  found  the  colour  of  the  Cuckoo's  egg  to  vary  more  or  less  between 
^•^  of  the  Water  Wagtail  and  the  Skylark.  There  is  a  supplementary  paper 
^  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  discussion  is  taken  up  by  other  ornithologists,  in  the 

P^il  'Zoologist.'  My  friend,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser,  F.Z.S.,  in  answer  to  my 
^^^>ities  on  this  point,  says: — **I  have  seen  green  Cuckoo's  eggs,  and  my  firm 
^^  is  that  the  same  female  lays  the  same  coloured  egg.  Naturally  she  will 
^^  lor  a  nest  where  the  inserted  egg  will  be  best  cared  for,  and  hence  the 
^•^n  that  eggs  are  so  often  found  resembling  those  of  the  foster-parent ;  but  if 
^^••d  she  will  deposit  the  egg  in  the  first  best  nest.    I  have  a  fair  series  where 

^  Cuekoo's  egg  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  egg  of  the  foster-parent    I  have  a 
*^  of  Treecreeper's  (Certhia  familiaris)  eggs  with  a  Cuckoo's  egg  in  it,  a  rather 

/^  •nd  light  variety.    The  nest  was  in  a  position  where,  even  by  placing  the  egg 

^  her  bill,  the  Cackocr  would  have  difficulty  in  putting  it  in  situ" — W.  J. 
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in  a  state  of  pregnancy^  she  may  by  this  means  cause  her 
own  egg  to  assume  similar  markings  to  those  abready  in 
the  nest.  Neither  of  these  two  suppositions  have,  as  yet, 
been  proved  to  be  correct.  Naumann  believes  that  he 
has  discovered  that  one  female  Cuckoo  will  deposit  eggs^ 
in  the  nests  of  different  species,  which,  if  true,  quite^K. 
upsets  one  of  the  above  theories.  Sometimes  tw 
Cuckoo's  eggs  are  found  in  one  nest ;  these  are  probabl 
laid  by  two  different  birds.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  ma; 
there  is  no  doubt  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  the 
foundling  is  deposited  in  the  nest  of  the  foster-parents 
its  unnatural  mother  in  a  most  cunning  and  under-hai^^^  J 
manner.  Our  readers  will  labour  under  a  great  mista^^.^^ 
if  they  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  young  intruder 
in  any  way  regarded  as  a  blessing  by  its  foster-paren 
on  the  contrary,  they  show  great  anxiety  and  sorroi^^r-  ff 
they  happen  to  detect  the  hen  Cuckoo  at  her  manoeuvre 
work.  Many  of  those  small  birds,  whose  nests  the  Cue 
makQ3  use  of,  mob  that  bird  most  fiercely,  treating  it^ 
a  bird  of  prey,  and  demonstrating  in  the  most  mariked 
manner  possible  their  violent  hatred.  On  this  account 
the  Cuckoo  always  selects  a  nest  where  the  entire  com- 
plement of  eggs  have  not  all  been  laid,  so  that  she  oah 
take  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  parent 
birds.  She  glides  to  and  from  the  nest  with  the  caation 
of  a  footpad,  and  rejoices  over  her  success,  if  she  l>^ 
able  to  accomplish  her  end  without  being  observed  by  tbe 
pair  she  has  so  cruelly  wronged,  and  thus  escape  the 
mobbing  she  so  richly  deserves.  In  the  act  of  depositii^^ 
her  own  egg  the  Cuckoo  often  breaks  one  of  the  others* 
or  perhaps  sucks  it,  though  possibly  the  egg  is  more 
often  smashed.  Usually  the  rightful  owners  of  the  ne8t 
lay  other  eggs  after  the  introduction  of  the  stranger,  fto^ 
then  commences  the  work  of  incubation.    On  veiy  rsre 
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occasions  they  will  turn  the  Cuckoo's  egg  out  of  the  nest, 
though  usually  they  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion on  the  subject,  and  pursue  the  business  of  sitting 
without  further  ado. 

Up  to  the  present  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  singular 
liabit  of  the  Cuckoo,  namely,  that  of  depositing  her  brood 
"with  strangers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Cuckoo 
lays,  at  the  most,  eight  eggs  every  spring,  and  on  account 
of  their  being  deposited  at  great  intervals  she  would  be 
Tillable  to  hatch  and  rear  them  herself.  This  adds  another 
question  to  the  riddle, — ^why  does  she  lay  her  eggs  at 
sxicli  long  intervals  of  time  ?  This  also  remains  unex- 
plained I  Every  possible  theory  advanced  on  these  points 
is  replete  with  interest,  at  least  in  our  eyes.  The  small 
size  of  the  Cuckoo's  eggs  is  very  remarkable.  This  large 
^ird  lays  an  egg,  which  at  the  most  only  measures  twelve 
lines  in  length,  an  egg  which  rarely  exceeds  in  size  that 
^f  the  House  Sparrow!  Besides  which,  the  eggs  vary 
^s  much  in  size  and  shape,  as  in  colouring,  though 
^ttiid  all  these  variations  of  colour,  the  experienced 
^yo  can  distinguish  them  by  the  peculiar  scribbhng 
^^orks  they  possess,  or  by  their  shape,  spots,  &c. ;  the 
^^^pression  these  give  is  difficult  to  express  in  words. 
"'^b.e  shell  is  always  very  thin,  fi-agile,  smooth,  and  but 
^lightly  shining.  The  first  eggs  are  laid  in  May,  the  last 
^^ten  as  late  as  July,  so  that  they  may  be  deposited 
^^^ongst  the  first  or  the  second  brood  of  other  birds. 

Ihere  are  but  very  few  birds  which,  like  the  Common 

^"^ckoo,  leave  their  progeny  to  the  care  of  strangers ;  and 

^^^ongst  our  European  Avifauna  only  one  other  species, 

^e  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  (Coccijstes  glaiidarius).     This 

^^^d  is  an  inhabitant  of  Spain,  and  has  been  known  to 

^^^ur  also  in  Germany :  it  does  not,  however,  deposit  its 
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eggs  in  the  nests  of  small  birds,  but,  as  has  been  discovered 
in  Africa,  in  that  of  the  Hooded  Crow,  while  in  Spain  it 
makes  use  of  that  of  the  Magpie.  The  eggs  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  our  species,  and  are  similarly  marked 
to  those  of  the  Hooded  Crow  and  common  Magpie,  though 
in  size  they  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
latter  birds.  Amongst  foreign  birds,  besides  the  true 
Cuckoos,  there  are  several  species  who,  so  to  speak, 
their  voung  "  out  to  nurse." 

The    young    Cuckoo's    foster-parents    behave    nobh 
towards  their  charge,  bestowing  on  the  stranger  a 
and  affection  equal  to  that  evinced  by  them  for  their  o^ 
young,  rearing  it  with  the  greatest  care  and  self-sacrifi< 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  greedy  appetite  of  the  foundling 
is  insatiable,  and  taxes  the  efforts  of  its  foster-parents 
the  utmost,  but  it  grows  so  fast  as  soon  to  occupy 
greater  portion  of  the  nest,  far  outstripping  its  foste 
brothers  and  sisters;  the  latter  it  soon  disposes  of 
shifting  and  fidgeting,  until  it  gets  them  one  by  one 
its  broad  shoulders,  and  heaves  them  bodily  out  of 
nest,  finally  remaining  in  sole  possession  of  the 
where  it  settles  itself  at  its  ease,  opening  its  inmien^: 
yellow  mouth  wider  than  ever,  and  clamouring  mc^j^ 
eagerly    even    than    before    for    food.    Its    hunger  is 

unlimited,   and  it  swallows   the   food    brought  by      ifc 
foster-parents,  with  the  utmost  greed,  as  though  it  ki.  ^^ 
not  had  anything  to  eat  for  a  fortnight !     **  The  mor^    it 
wants,"  says  my  father,  **the  harder  the  Uttle  songsfc^^ 
labour  to  satisfy  it:  they  fly  backwards  and  forwairclB, 
taking  no  rest  until  their  guzzling  foster-child  has  1>«^d 
satisfied.    It  is  quite  touching  to  watch  the  anxiety  ax^^ 
care  which  they  display.    The  Uttle  Wren,  and  stiU  itxore 
the  diminutive  Goldcrest,  quite  lose  sight  of  themselves 
amid  their  care  for  the  Cuckoo  under  their  charge.  Tbef      f ." 
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scarcely  allow  themselves  time  to  satisfy  their  own  wants, 
for  the  feeding  of  their  foster-child  is  their  first  and 
principal  object."  In  olden  times  it  was  asserted  that 
the  yonng  Cuckoo  devoured  its  foster-parents;  this  is, 
however,  manifestly  untrue,  though  one  can  easily 
understand  that  observers,  on  seeing  the  young  bird's 
iixunense  and  ever-open  mouth,  might,  without  any 
S^eat  stretch  of  the  imagination,  have  come  to  that 
conclusion.  Others  have  given  a  finishing  touch  to 
the  legend,  stating  that  the  young  Cuckoo  does  not 
devour  its  foster-parents  until  it  has  no  farther  use  for 
them!  This  has  led  to  the  custom  of  holding  up  the 
Cuckoo  as  typical  of  those  ungrateful  children,  who,  when 
^eir  parents  have  nothing  more  to  give,  and  become  a 
hnrden,  ill-treat  and  neglect  them  in  a  shameless 
^^aimer. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  stronger  proof  of  the  all- 

Po^werfol  strength  of  maternal  affection  than  that  shown 

hy   the  foster-parents  of  the  Cuckoo.     They  might  well 

^     regarded  as  patterns  worthy  of  imitation  by  our 

*^nman  step-  and  foster-parents !    The  stranger,  who  has 

®^eii  turned  their  own  children  out  of  house  and  home 

^^ci  destroyed  them,  is  tended  by  the  childless  parents 

^tli  as  much  tenderness  and  love  as  if  it  was  their  own. 

•^    one  only  approaches  the  uncouth  foundling,  which  is 

*h^  produce  of  a  strange  egg  palmed  upon  their  creduhty, 

**^^y  show  the  most  painful  anxiety  on  its  behalf,  and 

®^^i  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  preserve  it  from 

^xiger  and  defend  it.    Fearlessly  they  flutter  round  a 

P^^son  coming  near  the  nest,  crying  pitifully,  apparently 

^^tally  obUvious  of  their  own  safety,  when  intent  on 

succouring  their  charge.     The  foster-child  understands 

'*^eir  warning  notes,   for  it  instantly  becomes   silent, 

^J^ough  just  before  it  has  been  calling  out  **  hip,  hip,"  in 
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hungry  tones,  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  This  extraordinary 
care  is  Touchsafed  by  the  foster-parents  after  the  young 
Cuckoo  has  left  the  nest,  and  lasts  until  the  bird  can  look 
after  and  feed  itself;  it  very  rarely  happens  that  it  is 
abandoned  by  its  foster-parents.  "  In  June,  1812,"  says 
my  father,  "  a  Wren's  nest  was  found  on  the  manor  of 
FrohHchen-wiederkunfl,  which  contained,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  two  young  Wrens  and  a  young  Cuckoo, — quite 
an  exceptional  case ;  the  dome  of  the  nest  had  preserved 
the  young  Wrens  from  being  summarily  ejected.  A 
friend  of  mine  took  the  Cuckoo  as  soon  as  it  was  almost 
ready  to  fly,  and,  as  is  often  done  by  bird-fanciers,  placed 
it  in  a  cage,  intending  to  bring  it  to  me  as  soon  as  it  was 
thoroughly  fledged.  The  foster-parents  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, abandoned  the  foundling,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  it 
was  found  starved  to  death ;  the  Wrens  having  taken  up 
their  abode  elsewhere,  with  their  own  nestlings,  had  not 
been  able  to  feed  both  their  own  young  and  the  Cuckoo." 
Such  a  case  of  hard-heartedness  is,  however,  very 
unusual  indeed.  As  a  rule  the  young  Cuckoo  is  well 
cared  for  by  its  foster-parents  until  able  to  feed  itself. 
After  this  it  wanders  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  old  home  until  August,  when  it  prepares  for  its 
migratory  flight. 

I  have  met  with  the  migrating  Cuckoo  in  Egypt  in  the 
early  days  of  the  month  of  August;  the  first  arrivals, 
however,  were  all  old  birds,  the  young  ones  putting  in  an 
appearance '  somewhat  later.    All  Cuckoos    exhibit  the  t 
same  hurry  and   restlessness,   for  which  they  are  so  ^ 
remarkable ;   even  while  migrating,  they  ever  continues 
advancing,  threading  the  mighty  primaeval  forests  of  th( 
interior,  between  16°  and  12'',  without  stopping  anywhej 
permanently.    Where  they  really  go  to,  still  remains 
mystery. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE     EINGFISHEB 

(^Alcedo  ispidd). 

**  The  Halcyon  flew  across  the  stream, 
And  the  silver  brooklet  caught  the  gleam ; 
The  glittering  flash  of  his  dazzling  wings 
Was  such  as  the  gorgeous  rainbow  flings, 
In  broken  rays  through  the  tearful  sky, 
On  a  sunny  eve  in  bright  July." 

NOST  OUT  birds  of  bright  plumage  we  have  a  pretty, 
little  fisherman,  which  we  meet  with  along  the  banks 
streams  and  ponds,  but  always  singly,  or  at  most 
panied  by  his  mate.  He  is  a  small  bird  with  a  very 
3eak,  very  short  tail,  and  exceptionally  tiny  feet, 
)uld  be  considered  heavy  and  awkward,  but  for  the 
ul  colouring  of  his  plumage.  The  head  and  neck 
a  splendid  green ;  all  the  feathers  are  bordered  at 
ds  with  bluish  green,  those  of  the  back  are  bright 
ih  blue;  the  wing-feathers  black-gray,  and  their 
irebs  dark  green ;  the  upper  wing-coverts  streaked 
reenish  blue:  thus  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
bird  appears  green  or  blue,  according  as  the 
ills  on  it ;  the  tints  are  ever  changing,  and  in  the 
3  marvellously  brilliant ;  the  under  portion  of  the 
ks  well  as  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  of  a  yellowish 
tinged  more  or  less  with  a  rusty  red.    The  sexes 
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differ  but  little  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  and  age  pro- 
duces but  little  alteration,  for  females  and  young  birds  are 
almost  as  beautiful  as  an  old  mature  male.  This  bird  is 
about  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  the 
expanse  of  wing  bemg  twelve  inches. 

Our  Kingfisher,  as  he  is  aptly  termed  from  the  regal 
brilliancy  of  his  plumage,  is  widely  distributed.  He  is  met 
with  almost  all  over  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  high  latitudes ;  in  Asia,  as  far  as  the  riyer  Obi  in 
Siberia;  as  also  in  China;  and,  during  the  migratory 
season,  he  is  found  in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa.  Kingfishers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  migrate,  most  of 
them  remaining  in  much  about  the  same  locaUty 
throughout  the  year,  as  long  as  there  is  any  open  water 
to  be  found ;  if,  however,  the  frost  is  very  hard,  and  the 
ponds  and  streams  are  frozen  over,  they  migrate  to  the 
countries  above  mentioned.  This  bird  is  fond  of  brooks 
well  stocked  with  fish,  as  well  as  rivers  and  ponds, 
especially  such  as  lie  remote  from  observation,  and  whose 
banks  are  well  furnished  with  bushes  and  reeds.  Each 
pair  has  its  own  beat,  and  none  other  is  allowed  to 
intrude :  this  district  is  thoroughly  beaten  every  day, 
and  all  its  nooks  and  comers  well  examined.  The 
Kingfisher  changes  its  beat  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus  it  frequents  ponds  when  they  are  being  cleaned 
out,  or  when  the  brooks  and  rivers  have  become  so 
discoloured  by  heavy  floods  that  it  can  no  longer  see  to 
take  its  prey. 

There  is  much  that  is  singular  in  the  habits  of  this 
bird.  It  is  a  quick,  wild,  shy,  and  quarrelsome  crea- 
ture, keeping  to  itself,  and  impatient  of  associates, 
above  all,  those  of  its  own  species,  which  it  especially 
avoids.    It  may  generally  be  seen  under  cover  of  the 
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bushes,  perched  motionless  on  some  stone,  twig,  pile,  or 

similar  point  of   observation    overhanging   the  water, 

watching  for  fish;  it  is,  however,  never  so  preoccupied 

by  its  employment  as  to  neglect  its  own  safety.    From 

time  to  time  it  cautiously  raises  its  head,  has  a  look 

xound,  and  flies  ofif  as  soon  as  it  perceives  anything 

Buspicious.     The   flight  of   the  Kingfisher  cannot  be 

called  easy,  for  it  demands  a  very  quick  and  whirring 

motion  .of  the  wings,  and  appears  to  be  fatiguing;  it  is, 

nevertheless,  rapid  as  an  arrow,  and  does  good  service. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  this  bird  rises  high  in  the  air  when 

flying ;  it  usually  skims  along  close  to  the  surface  of  the 

^ater,  following  every  bend  of  the  stream.     Soon  after 

starting  it  emits  a  powerful,  and  not  disagreeable  cry, 

soinewhat  resembling,  "gi-gi-gi,"  or  *'zi-zi-zi;"  while 

perching  it  never   utters  a  sound.    When    compelled 

^y    necessity  it  can  swim  passably,  otherwise  it  does 

^ot  practice  the  art,  inasmuch  as  it  only  dives  firom  an 

®^xiinence.    Its  walk  scarcely  merits  the  title,  being  more 

^^  «^  shuffle  than  aught  else.   The  capabiUties  of  this  bird 

limited  to  fishing,  either  from  the  perch  or  on  the 

g,  and  occasionally  it  will  sweep  over  the  surface  of 

^*^o  water,  and  remain  hovering  Uke  a  Hawk  for  a  few 

^^^^>xnents,  when  it  suddenly  darts    down    to    seize   a 

ow,  small  carp,  roach,  or  perchance  a  small  trout  or 

er  fish.    The  old  bird  feeds  exclusively  on  fish,  which 

shallows  whole,  and  head  first,  so  that  the  fins  do  not 

^e  any  impediment  to  the  operation.     The  Kingfisher 

n  fishes  for  two  days  before  it  succeeds  in  taking 

_^^^ihing ;  and  one  may  often  see  it  dart  down  into  the 

r  without  effecting  a  capture.     In  the  winter  it 


^"tches  fish  from  the  ice,  to  which  habit  it  owes  its 
^^:rman  name  of  Ice-bird  (Eisvogel). 
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Kingfishers  pair  in  the  eaiiv  spring  months,  at  which 
season  their  habits  become  essentially  different  in  many 
respects.  The  male  is  more  quarrelsome  than  ever,  and 
is  always  ready  for  a  fight  with  another  of  his  own 
species.  His  conduct  towards  the  female  is  Tery  tender, 
though  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  and 
reserve;  any  way,  he  requires  courting  at  the  hands 
of  the  female  more  than  other  birds  do.  He  perches 
on  a  branch  or  tree,  emitting  a  powerful  whistling  note 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  female:  she  aniTes, 
tantalizes  and  teases  her  swain,  and  flies  on ;  the  male 
foUows,  perches  on  another  tree,  and  recommences  calling, 
when  the  hen  again  approaches.  This  kind  of  chase  is 
carried  on  almost  all  the  morning,  during  which  time 
both  birds  often  wander  some  distance  from  the  water. 
After  they  have  paired,  and  the  cock  bird  has  won  his 
mate,  they  seek  a  suitable  spot  where  to  rear  their 
young.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole,  in  some  perpen* 
dicular  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  about  two  feet 
below  the  top,  and  at  such  a  height  from  the  water  as  to 
preclude  all  danger  firom  a  rapid  rise  of  the  stream.  At 
page  115  I  have  already  referred  to  the  inexplicable, 
intuitive  presentiment  which  enables  them  to  select  places 
free  from  the  danger  of  being  flooded. 

The. hole  in  which  the  nest  is  placed  is  round,  ani 
about  two  inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  excavated  from  abou 
two  to  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  widening  out  at  th 
end  until  it  resembles  the  shape  of  an  oven.   The  burro 
slants  upwards,  and  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
a  run,  which  bears  traces  of  the  footmarks  made  by 
birds  when  making  their  entry  and  exit.     The 
fishers  take  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  excavate  the  ha 
for  it  is  hard  work,  and  often  interrupted  by  the  pre 
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of  small  stones  which  must  be  passed.    Thus  a  pair  of 

these  birds  will  occupy  the  same  nesting-place  for  several 

years  if  undisturbed,  and  the  entrance  be  not  interfered 

witti.    The  nest  itself  is  singular  enough,  and  is  wholly 

composed  of  fish-bones,  which  are  probably  cast  up  by 

tile  bird  inside  the  burrow.*    By  the  middle  of  May  the 

Best  contains  from  five  to  seven  eggs :  these  are  large  for 

the  size  of  the  bird,  round,  shiny,  and  white,  slightly 

tinged  with  the  yellow  of  the  yolk  through  the  very 

transparent  shell ;  no  other  egg  can  equal  them  in  purity 

of  colour  and  fineness  of  poUsh.    How  long  the  bird 

Incubates  is  unknown,  as  their  nest  is  in  no  way  easy  to 

find,  and  is  difficult  of  access.    The  young  are  hideously 

^gly :  they  are  so  sparsely  covered  with  down  that  they 

look  as  if  it  had  been  glued  on  in  patches ;  they  are  at 

fi^st  fed  with  the  larvsB  of  dragonflies,  &c.,  and  later  on 

^^th  fish.    The  female  alone  sits,  and  is  fed  by  her  mate 

dujring  the  period  of  incubation.    It  is  easy  to  find  out 

^iiether  a  hole  is  occupied  by  Kingfishers  or  not,  for  if  it 

^®    it  will  smell  so  strongly  of  fish  that  one  cannot  be 

^^^staken. 

"The  Kingfisher  has  apparently  but  few  enemies ;  this, 

^o^^vever,  is  solely  owing  to  its  great  activity,  rendering 

^'O.ccessfal  pursuit  extremely  difficult.    It  even  manages 

*'^^   escape  man  through  its  great  shyness  and  caution,  for 

^^    Txsually  takes  wing  before  the  gunner  is  within  shot. 

^-o     kill   this    bird    flying,    fortunately  demands   more 

^•*^ill  than  our  Sunday  sportsmen  are  usually  possessed 

^f-       The    true    sportsman  is  no  great  enemy  of   the 

*  Should  our  readers  care  for  further  informalion  on  the  nesting  of  this  bird,  we 
'^**^''  them  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sharpens  chapter  on  this  species,  in  his  highly  interesting 
^*^*'*»   *  A  Monograph  of  the  Alcedinado;,  or  Family  of  the  Kingfishers,'  pp.  0 — 8. 
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KJngfinhftT,  as  he  IS  swwe  tiuU,  owing  to  the  snudl  siie 
of  the  lird  and  the  tinr  fish  it  feeds  on,  it  does  not 
commit  any  rery  great  damage.  CoHectois  obtain  sped- 
mens  by  stalking,  or  shooting  them  on  the  wing:  the 
sorest  method  to  pnrsne,  however,  is  to  lay  in  wait 
for  the  bird  near  its  faTOorite  haunts.  The  Kingfisher 
may  easily  be  canght  by  bird-liming  posts  or  twigs, 
which  stand  slanting  or  overhanging  the  water.  This 
bird  may  be  kept  in  a  lai^e  cage,  built  over  some  tiny 
rivolet  or  stream  well  supplied  with  little  fish :  in  this  it 
thrives  well  for  years,  after  having  once  become  used  to 
the  confinement;  besides  which,  it  is  so  kindly  and 
amiable  in  disposition  that  it  will  act  as  foster-parent  to 
young  birds  of  the  same  species,  and  rear  them  in  the  . 
absence  of  their  natural  protectors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   GREAT   BLACK  WOODPECKER 

{Picus  martius). 

"  It  was  nooD,  and  on  flowers  that  langulsh'd  around 
In  silence  repos'd  the  voluptuous  hee ; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  sound, 
But  the  Woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  heech-tree." 

MooRE. 

^*  It  is  easiest  to  succeed  in  attaining  one's  object  by 

^   aid  of  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker.*    Watch  in 

'  spring,  and  seek  to  discover  the  hollow  tree  in  which 

builds :  now,  when  the  brooding  time  is  past  and  he 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note,  the  "object"  here  referred  to  was 
^litly  the  possession  of  some  root  or  leaf  to  which  magic  powers  were  attributed, 
^«  opening  locks,  Sec,  The  first  paragraph  in  this  chapter  would  scarcely  be 
-^^^ble  to  our  readers,  but  that  we  have  found  a  record  of  a  similar  legend  in 
**^.  Sharpe  and  Dresser's  'Birds  of  Europe,*  which,  though  told  of  the  Green 
^pecker,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  tale  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  Wo  will 
^H  extract  at  length.  '•  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  jun.,  sends  the  accompanying  account 
curious  vulgar  superstition  respecting  the  present  bird: — 'The  following  is 

Aubrey's  'Natural  Hemarques  on  the  County  of  Wilts,  1085.'  Ho  was  a 
^pondent  of  Bay's,  who,  in  a  letter  dated,  •  Black  Notley,  8br  27,  —91,'  alludes 
^ia  story  as  a  fable : — *  Sir  Bennet  Hoskins,  Baronet,  told  mo  that  bis  keeper  at 
!^^*ke,  at  Morehampton,  in  Herefordshire,  did  for  experiment  sake  drive  an  iron 
*  "thwert  the  hole  of  the  Woodpecker's  nest,  there  being  a  tradition  that  the 
^e  will  bring  some  leaf  to  open  it.  He  layed  at  the  bottome  of  the  ti-ee  a  cleane 
^,  and  before  many  hours  passed  the  naU  came  out,  and  he  found  a  loafe  lying 
^  on  the  sheete.'"— jr.  J. 
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fotind  all  over  Europe,  but  only  singly  or  in  pairs ;  it  also 
occurs  in  Asiatic  Kussia,  with  the  exception  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  in  the  Atlas.    It  lives  in 
large  pine  forests,  especially  those  situated  in  mountainous 
districts,  and  where  the  trees  are  very  old.     It  has  now 
become  a  rare  bird  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  felling 
of   our  vast   forests.    A  permanent    resident,   it  only 
migrates    occasionally,   and   then    always  but  a  short 
distance  backwards  and  forwards.    It  is  only  met  with 
as  a  wanderer  in  the  greenwood,  and  in  small  woods 
never,   except  when    quite    out  of   its    reckoning.     It 
selects  for  its  dwelling  place  some  ancient  wood,  whose 
creaking  monarchs  can  tell  weird  tales  of  what  has 
happened  hundreds  of  years  ago.     The  bird  cares  not 
whether  the  wood  be  dense    or  open,  provided  it  is 
extensive,  little  visited  by  man,  and  contains  many  old, 
decayed  trees,  upon  which  it  can  ply  its  handicraft  in 
peace  and  soUtude :  here  the  Black  Woodpecker  selects  a 
uride  beat,  tolerating  none  other  of  its  own  species,  the 
smaller  members  of  the  family  not  excepted,  over  which 
it  lords  it  right  royally.    It  is  an  exceptionally  cheerful, 
mctive,  shy,  nimble,  and  powerful  bird,  never  remaining 
Hong  in  one  place;   it  is  seen  here,  there,  and  every- 
"^here,  traversing  its  domain  more  than  once  during  the 
"fcwenty-four  hours :  this  is  easily  known,  for  its  cry  is 
3beard  now  here,  now  there.    In  a  locality  in  which  it 
considers  itself  not  very  safe,  it  is  always  especially 
restless,  cunning,  watchful,  and  shy :  it  is  very  difl&cult 
to  observe  its  habits,  for  it  can  only  be  stalked  where  the 
^J'ees  are  high  and  thick,  and  it  can  hide  itself  with  great 
^^oiHty.     It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  this  bird  in  the 
^t;  of  climbing.     "He  mounts  a  tree,"  says  Naumann, 
great,  rapid  jumps,  nodding  his  head  more  or  less 
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with  every  spring,  and  shuffling  over  the  rongh  bark 
with  such  ease  that  when  close  by,  one  can  easily  hear 
the  slight  rustling  of  his  claws  and  stiff  tail-feathers, 
especially  in  dry  weather,  and  on  old  pine  trees.  He  has 
a  perky  bearing,  inasmuch  as  he  carries  his  head,  neck, 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  breast,  well  away  from  the  tree. 
As  compared  with  other  Woodpeckers,  his  movements 
have  something  imposing  in  their  appearance.  Easy 
as  it  is  for  him  to  run  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  it  is 
equally  so  for  him  to  move  sideways,  and  that  without 
altering  his  position,  while  he  slips  round  a  tree  with  so 
much  rapidity  that  one  is  lost  in  astonishment  to  see 
such  perfection  displayed  in  the  art  of  climbing.  He  can 
also,  like  other  Woodpeckers,  perform  a  slightly  retrograde 
movement,  but,  like  these,  is  unable  to  descend  head 
downwards." 

While  climbing,  this  bird  hunts  about  for  beetles  ani 
their  larvae,  or  such  other  insects  as  may  lay  hidd 
under  the  bark ;  as  soon  as  it  finds  anything,  it  instantl; 
sets  to  work  with  strong  blows  of  its  beak  to  extract  thi 
hidden  treasure.   The  keen  sense  of  smell  enables  it  with- 
out fail  to  discover  its  prey,  while  the  sharp  beak  soon  layr 
bare  the  buried  morsel,  just  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bird 
extract  the  same  with  its  long  and  flexible  tongue.  It  ala 
despises  any  insect  inhabiting  the  forest  which  it  ma-.^^ 
happen  to  come  across,  though  it  shows  a  decided  preferenc^zi^e 
for  the  horse-ant  (Formica  herciUeana)  and  its  eggs.  As  soo^^n 
as  it  espies  a  hill  of  these  ants  it  alights  on  the  grouEzzirf 
with  alacrity,  and  approaches  with  a  heavy,  hopping  ga^E4 
when  it  seeks  out  a  suitable  spot,  and  at  once  comm6ii(^€ia9 
an  attack  upon  the  well-ordered  citadel  of  these  creatiurcy 
by  making  a  breach  in  the  outer  wall  of  their  fortress. 
The  enraged  ants  instantly  arrive  in  hundreds  from  &1J 
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sides,  seeking  to  repair  the  damage  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  pnnish  the   delinquent.     The  Woodpecker, 
however,  quietly  awaits  the  attack,  plunges  its  long, 
glutinous    tongue    in    the    midst   of   the    tumultuous 
crowd,  and  then,  with  evident  satisfaction,  allows  the 
ants  to  cluster  on  that  organ,  until  no  more  can  stick  to 
or  bite  it,  when  it  suddenly  draws  it  back,  ants  and  all. 
Besides  these  insects  this  bird  is  very  fond  of  the  larvae 
of  the  large  carpenter  bee,  although  they  are  not  to  be 
cxtiacted  from  the  timber  without  great  labour :  in  short, 
M  hetoie  said,  it  devours  all  insects  that  are  to  be  met 
^th  in  wood,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  they 
^Ve.  These  ant-hills,  and  the  drinking  places  frequented 
^y  these  Woodpeckers,  are  the  only  spots  where  they 
^^ght  on  the  ground,  for,  except  when  obUged,  they 
^^"ver  do  so;    on  the  contrary,   they,   immediately  on 
^^^ching  the  branch  of  a  tree,  usually  cling  to  the  under 
^^e  of  the  stem. 

The  flight  of  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  is  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
^^asmuch  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  whirring  sound, 
^^d  the  undulating  curves  are  neither  so  long  nor  so 
^^Uarked;   besides  which,  the  bird  does  not  exert  itself 
Hs  much  as  the  other  species  do.    For  all  this,  the  Black 
Woodpecker  rarely  flies  any  great  distance  at  a  time, 
although  it  shows  itself  very  agile  on  the  wing,  when  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  its  own  species  or  any  other  member  of 
the  family. 

If  the  end  of  April  is  fine,  the  pair  begin  to  think  of 
preparing  their  nest.  The  construction  of  a  suitable 
habitation  is  a  matter  involving  no  small  amount  of 
labour,  for  it  must  be  of  a  certain  size,  and  the  work  of 
excavation  demands  great  exertion.    It  is  true  that  the 
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bird  always  selects  a  tree  decaved  at  the  core,  and 
chooses  the  place  where  a  branch  has  broken  off,  or 
where  there  is  a  hole  already  partially  formed,  and  yet 
it  must  labour  long  and  assiduously  to  adapt  it  to  its 
liking.  The  female  does  by  far  the  principal  part  of  the 
work.  *^  She  first  either  makes  or  enlarges  the  entrance/' 
says  my  father,  the  result  of  whose  observations  has 
formed  the  basis  of  later  descriptions,  '^  from  the  outside, 
until  it  has  become  large  enough  to  admit  of  free  ingress 
and  egress;  after  this  is  effected  the  cavity  inside  is 
excavated,  which  operation  is  carried  on  with  much  skill 
and  diUgence.  This  is  excessively  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  little  space  the  bird  has  to  labour  in :  often  the 
Woodpecker  is  so  cramped  for  room  that  it  can  only  dig 
out  an  inch  at  a  time ;  when  working  thus  the  sound  of 
its  blows  are  muffled,  and  the  chips  thrown  out  are  very 
small ;  as  soon,  however,  as  a  little  more  space  is  gained 
the  pieces  become  larger :  the  largest  chips  at  the  foot  of 
a  slightly  decayed  pine,  in  which  a  Black  Woodpecker 
had  constructed  her  nest,  measured  only  six  inches  in 
length  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, — ^not  a  foot  long,  and 
one  inch  thick,  as  related  by  Bechstein.  An  immense 
amount  of  strength  must  have  been  required  to  detach 
even  the  pieces  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  What  a 
large  and  powerful  bird  must  that  one  be  who  could  hack  : 
out  pieces  a  foot  long  by  an  inch  in  width  I 

"  The  female  only  works  at  the  nest  during  the  fore — 
noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  goes  out  to  feed.  After  £ronL« 
ten  to  fourteen  days  hard  labour,  the  excavation  of  the^ 
nest  is  completed:  it  measures  fifteen  inches  in  depttzr: 
below  the  entrance,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  ir 
so  beautifully  finished  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth  ann 
without  a  splinter  on  its  surface.     The  bottom  forms 
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segment  of  a  sphere,  though  not  a  hemisphere,  and  is 
lined  with  a  layer  of  smaU  chips,  upon  which  the  eggs 
are  laid :  these  are  from  three  to  four  in  number,  some- 
times five,  and  but  very  rarely  six ;  they  are  comparatively 
small,  measuring  one  inch  and  from  five  to  six  lines  in 
length,  by  one  inch  and  two  lines  in  breadth,  very  round 
at  one  end,  and  blunt-pointed  at  the  other,  bulging  out 
in  the  centre ;  they  are  pure  white  inside,  and  the  same 
outside,  poHshed  like  ivory. 

"All  the  nests  I  found  were    situated  in  smooth- 
Biemmed  beeches  and  firs,  and  never  in  any  other  trees. 
The  nest  is  used  for  several  seasons,  even  when  harried, 
^r  one  of  the  old  birds  is  shot ;   on  each  occasion  it  is 
C2leaned  out  afresh,  and  a  few  more  chips  dug  out.    It  is 
*oo  much  trouble  for  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  to  hew 
oat  a  fresh  nest  every  season,  besides  suitable  trees  for 
purpose  are  not  so  easily  found.    A  new  nest  is 
^gnizable  from  a  distance,  betrayed  as  it  is  by  the 
qixmntity  of  chips  laying  scattered  over  a  surface  of  some 
square  feet  beneath  the  tree ;  a  few  chips  are  to  be 
even  under  an  old  nest  which  has  been  repaired." 
-As  soon  as  the  female  has  deposited  all  her  eggs  in  the 
both  birds  begin  to  sit,  and  that  with  exemplary 
^^^ence,  the  female  doing  duty  from  the  afternoon  to  the 
lowing  forenoon,  and  the  male  taking  her  place  for  the 
ler  of  the  day.    When  Great  Black  Woodpeckers 
disturbed  while  incubating,  they  emit  a  peculiar  com- 
^s^ining  cry,  quite  different  to  their  usual  clear,  joyous 
^Xies.    The  usual  cry  may  be  thus  rendered: — a  loud 
%leuk,  gleuk,  gleuk,"  or  "klia,  kha,  kha,"  and  also  a 
^^"^*^  "keerr,  keerr,  keerr;"  while  the  tones  of  distress 


^^ctanot  be  given  in  words,  they  are,  however,  plainly 
'Jressive  of  grief.     These   birds,   though  continually 
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comers  of  the  beak  are  furnished  with  cartilaginous 

lamps,  which  later  on  form  a  part  of  that  powerful  tool, 

and  disappear  as  it  becomes  further  developed.     They 

can  cling  to  a  tree  before  they  can  stand,  and  climb 

before  they  can  fly.    If  left  imdisturbed  they  remain  in 

the  nest  until' able  to  take  wing,  but  climb  about  nimbly 

enough  inside,  often  peering  out  of  the  entrance  of  the 

hole.     The  old  birds  bring  them  up  solely  on  ants'  eggs, 

and  continue  to  feed  and  look  after  them  for  a  long 

time. 

When  caught  early  the  young  birds  can  be  tamed  and 

Icept  in  confinement,  if  well  supplied  with  ants'  eggs,  and 

srEch  food  as  you  would  give  to  a  Nightingale.     They  are 

interesting  pets,  though  they  do  not  possess  the 

jatiUty  of  the  smaller  members  of  their  tribe.     They 

li^v^e  on    good    terms  with  their  cousins,   but  this  is 

probably  due  to  their  being  able  to  lord  it  over  them.   As 

soon  as  their  childhood,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  over, 

^^ey  begin  to  use  their  beaks  with  effect,  so  that  it  is 

^^cessary  that  their  cage  be  made   strong  enough  to 

^^sist  their  destructive  efforts.     They  soon  become  so 

^sed  to  their  custodian  that  they  will  carry  on  all  their 

^P^rations  in  his  presence,  and  afford  him  ample  oppor- 

t^ttdty  to  watch  them  when  climbing,  and  to  observe  the 

^oxiderful  mobiUty  of  their  tongue. 

The  pursuit  and  trapping  of  the  Great  Black  Wood- 
l^<^ker  have  their  difl&culties,  inasmuch  as  this  bird  has 
learixt  to  look  upon  man  as  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
P^  Bll  its  enemies.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it 
^  Captured  on  the  nest  while  sitting,  but  to  get  within 
P^shot  of  the  creature  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  This  is, 
^6  taay  say,  fortunate  indeed,  for  this  very  useful  bird  has 
**^Ul)les  enough  without  being  shot.    Wild  cats,  martens 

4n 
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and  weasels  assassinate  both  young  birds  and  adults 
while  they  are  asleep,  while  man  knocks  their  houses 
about  their  ears,  banishing  them  further  and  further 
every  year,  so  that  the  poor  creatures  can  only  find  a 
safe  retreat  in  such  woods  and  forests  as  are  inaccessible 
to  man.  The  chase  of  the  Black  Woodpecker  is  unre- 
munieratiye,  as  the  bird  has  such  a  disagreeable  odour  as 
to  be  unfit  for  food.  Unfortunately  in  former  days  it  was 
everywhere  customary  to  set  a  price  on  its  head,  because 
it  was  considered  by  the  forest  conservators  to  be  destructive 
to  timber!  Now,  both  the  Black  Woodpecker  and  its 
cousins  are  preserved  by  all  sensible  foresters,  and  justly 
looked  upon  as  their  best  and  most  useful  friends. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE   HOOPOE 

(Upupa  epops). 

"  He  flaps  his  wiogs,  erects  his  spotted  crest ; 
His  flaming  eyes  dart  forth  a  piercing  ray ; 
He  swells  the  lovely  plumage  of  his  breast, 
And  glares  a  wonder  of  the  orient  day." 

The  Hoopoe — one  of  our  brightest-coloured  birds,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  quaint — ^is  occasionally  seen  on 
our  rich  pasture-lands  and  commons,  especially  where 
cow-dung  is  abundant.  In  many  places  it  is  a  regular 
visitant ;  and  though  on  the  whole  rather  a  rare  bird  in 
Germany,  yet  it  is  very  common  in  Southern  Europe. 
That  the  Hoopoe  is  the  victim  of  slander  may  readily  be 
gathered  from  its  numerous  nick-names,*  many  of  which 
are  totally  undeserved,  though  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  allowed  that  it  is  not  the  sweetest  bird  that  flies,  as 
far  as  smell  is  concerned,  however  much  our  poet  Welcker 
may  have  to  say  to  the  contrary : — 

"  An  mir  besohwerlicher  Geruch  ? — 
Den  lugt  mir  an  des  Volkes  Spruch." 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  some  of  the  names  which  Dr.  Brehm  here 
^Undes  to: — "Stink-fowl,  Cuckoo's-sexton,  Cuckoo's-lad,  Stink-bird,  Dung-bird, 
^^ng-dealer,  Muck-hen,**  Scc—W.  J, 
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Our  friend,  the  Hoopoe,  cannot  b^  mistaken  for  any 
other  one  of  our  native  birds.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
its  plumage  is  a  yellowish  red,  darker  on  the  back  ihan 
on  the  under  parts ;  the  back  and  tail  are  black,  barred 
with  white  and  yellowish  bands,  and  the  head  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  beautiful  crest.  This  is  a  full  and 
sufficient  description  of  the  bird :  it.  measures  from  ten 
and  a  half  to  eleven  inches  in  length,  while  the  spread 
of  its  wings  is  from  nineteen  to  twenty  inches ;  the  beak 
is  attenuated  and  curved,  and  often  measures  over  two 
inches  in  length. 

Our  Hoopoe,  though  not  rich  in  kith  or  kin,  inhabits  a 
wide  range.    It  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  ^  ^, 
and  occurs  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  while  in  the  whole^^^e 
of  Northern  Africa  it  is  a  very  common  bird.    It  reaches  ^s 
us  by  the  end  of  March,  leaving  again  in  August,  oicxron 
which  account  it  is  often  called  ''Cuckoo's-herald,"  thar-^a^t 
is  to  say,  the  Cuckoo's  forerunner.    It  frequents  thinly^^gn^-y- 
wooded  districts,  pastures,  and  waste  lands,  showing  m         a 
decided  preference  for  fields  where  cattle  graze,  and  ther^rmr^re 
is  plenty  of  dung  lying  about :  it  is  always  to  be  met  witbciCch, 
in  suitable  localities,  near  large  herds  of  oxen.    Here  tlLdCie 
Hoopoe  occupies  itself  busily  in  foraging  for  beetles  an^fzaod 
other  insects  amongst  the  dung,  which  form  its  princip^  ^oal 
food. 

This  bird  is  easily  recognized  at  a  distance  by  i"  — jfe 
bright  colours,   and  also  on  account  of   its    singalM^^u* 
appearance  and  curious  behaviour.    In  the  East  it       k 
indifferent  to  the  approach  of  man,  but  with  us  it       is 
somewhat  shy  and  difficult  to  get  near:   its  timidB.'tf 
is   so  great   that  it  mistrusts    all    other   animals;      a 
passing  Swallow,  even,  will  scare  it;  and  if  a  Pigeon 
approaches  it  will  fly  oflf  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  tree. 
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When  any  bird  of  prey  appears  its  conduct  is  amusing  in 
the  extreme :  it  throws  itseK,  suddenly,  flat  on  the  ground, 
with  outspread  wings  and  tail,  in  which  position  it  looks 
so  like  a  bundle  of  rags  that  the  spoiler  passes  over  none 
the  wiser.  Watching  this  bird's  conduct  is  quite  an 
amusement:  at  one  moment  it  raises  its  crest,  then 
lowers  it,  now  fans  with  it,  now  makes  a  low 
reverence,  followed  perhaps  by  a  comical  nod;  some- 
times it  walks  with  slow  gravity,  and  the  next  minute 
trips  along.  In  short,  the  bird  is  always,  in  a 
manner,  toying  with  itself.  It  walks  well  and  is  a 
passable  flyer,  though  any  bird  of  prey  can  strike  it 
when  on  the  wing. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season  the 
male  Hoopoe  has  many  a  "set-to"  with  others  of  his 
species,  for  he  is  an  unsociable  bird,  and,  towards  such  as 
are  his  equals  in  strength,  a  quarrelsome  one  too ;  at  the 
same  time  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  take  place  between 
them.  On  these  occasions  one  hears  all  the  different 
notes  of  which  the  Hoopoe  is  capable ;  changing  from 
one  to  the  other  they  have  a  very  pleasing  effect :  first  one 
usually  hears  the  "houp,  houp,"  which  has  been  incor- 
porated with  the  bird's  name  in  almost  every  language ; 
then  perhaps  it  is  changed  to  "  airr,"  which  is  expressive 
of  anger  or  indignation;  then  to  *'vek,  vek,  vek," 
denoting  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  "Houp,  houp,"  is, 
however,  the  standard  note.  The  bird  is  silent  after 
pairing  time. 

The  Hoopoe  breeds  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
wherever  hollow  trees  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  pastures.  The  nest  is  placed  in  holes  in 
trees,  walls,  and  rocks ;  sometimes  on  the  bare  ground, 
la  Egypt  this  bird  builds  regularly  in  the  houses  in  the 
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their  postures  and  gesticulations.    Each  insect  that  the 

old  birds  capture,  with  their  long  forcep-like  beaks,  is 

thrown  up  in  the  air  and  caught  agam  in  the  gape, 

because  without  this  manoeuvre  they  are  totally  unable  to 

swallow  their  prey.    Before  the  old  bird  has  been  able  to 

do  this  the  whole  tribe  of  youngsters  rush  up,  and  seek 

to  snatch  away  the  morsel;    they  are,   however,   too 

clumsy  as  yet  to  succeed.     This    little    exhibition  is 

amusing  in  the  extreme,  and  the  more  so  if  a  Hawk 

or  other  bird  of  prey  arrives  on  the  scene,  when  a  sudden 

oatcry  is  raised,  and  one  and  all  have  resort  in  the 

greatest  haste  to  the  old  trick,  and  in  an  instant  half 

a  dozen   coloured  rags  are  apparently  laying  on  the 

groimd,*   or   the   nearest   tree    is    sought ;    and  in  a 

trice    the  whole   family  are    hidden    from    sight,   the 

'*  lioup,  houp,"  of  the  male  giving  the  only  clue  to  their 

*w]:iereabouts. 

The  Hoopoe  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  a  pleasant  com- 

pcknion  that  one  may  allow  to  run  about  the  room. 

T^Tien  reared    from    the    nest  they  do  well,   and,   as 

l^anmann  states,  soon  become  tame  and  confiding,  not  only 

ati'taching  themselves  to  their  master,  but  evincing  much 

discrimination  and  intelligence :  they  follow  him  every- 

'^Jiere,  even  in  the  open  air,  without  it  ever  entering  into 

*Heir  heads  to  fly  away;    they  will  lavish  caresses  on 

^^^^,  and  can  tell  from  his  manner  or  gestures  how  to 

"®have,  accommodating  themselves  to  his  various  moods. 

f^  short,  in  this  respect  they  stand  far  above  our  most 

^telligent  cage-birds.     That  the  Hoopoe  is  persecuted 

"y   many  birds  of   prey  may,   from  its   extraordinary 

X  have  myself  seen  a  wouDded  Hoopoe  try  to  elude  my  search  by  going  through 
*  Manoeuvre  previously  described. — W,  J, 
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timidity,  well  be  inferred,  and  on  this  account 
anything  but  fair  that  man  should  follow  their  exai 
— ^for    it    much    rather    deserves    his    protection 
persecution. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    BOHEMIAN   WAXWINQ 

(Bombycilla  garrula). 

"  Diese,  fern  im  hohen  Norden 
Meidend  ihren  Heimatrauin, 
Eominen,  schnellbeschwingte  Horden, 
Basch  daher,  als  wie  ein  Traum. 
Wenn  aaf  Land  und  Meercsborden 
Hoch  sich  lagert  Winterflaum, 
Schmuckt  ihr  Sehwarm  uns,  miidgeworden, 
Nabgereiht,  den  kahlen  Bauiu." 

"Welcker. 

'bom  time  immemorial  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
^^"0:1:80  of  nature  has  ever  been  deemed  more  or  less 
^^aculous  or  wonderful,  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
^^^irvellous  conmaences  where  comprehension  or  under- 
**5:iding  ceases.  The  populace  find  it  far  easier  to 
^^^^blish  a  superstition  by  some  expression  of  their  own, 
^^^Tigh  unable  to  analyse  the  mystery,  than  to  discover  a 
^^  Bible  and  rational  explanation  of  the  matter. 

^or  a  long  time  the  arrival  of  the  Waxwing  was 
^S^rded  as  a  matter  verging  upon  the  supernatural, — ^not 
^^t  there  was  the  sUghtest  ground  for  this  belief,  except 
,*^^ti  the  bird  does  not  visit  us  regularly  every  year.  As 
^*^  :iiame  denotes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  birds  we 
^^^6 :  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  Thrush,  and  beautifully 
^^^^ked.    The  peasantry,  however,  often  give  it  names 
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regions,  passing  the  summer  within  the  Polar  circle.     It 

is  only  lately  that  its  nest  has  been  discovered  in  Lapland, 

and  but  a  few  years  back  we  were  still  ignorant  as  to  its 

true  home.    Extreme  cold  and  heavy  snows  oblige  it  to 

migrate,  because  the  latter  robs  it  of  its  food.     Under 

these  circumstances  it  is  a  regular  visitant  to  Bussia  and 

Sweden ;  and  if  the  snow  there  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot 

find  nourishment,  it  then  comes  to  us,  and  even  goes  as 

far  south  as  the  North  of  Spain.    As  soon  as  the  weather 

becomes  milder  again,  the  Waxwing  migrates  homewards, 

like  our  Swallow  or  Nightingale ;  thus  it  is  rarely  seen  in 

Germany  earUer  than  November,  or  later  than  the  month 

of  March.    This  explains  the  whole  mystery ! 

The  Waxwing,  on  his  arrival,  shows  plainly  enough  by 
liis  conduct  what  countryman  he  is.  His  dwelling-place 
iiAB,  hitherto,  been  unexplored  by  man.  As  yet  he  has 
not  leamt  the  bitter  lesson  that  man  is  his  direst  enemy, 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  fearless  and  confident,  or  as  we 
Bay,  patient  and  stupid.  Harmlessly  perched  on  a  tree, 
lie  looks  down  the  deadly  tube  of  the  gunner ;  he  cannot, 
and  will  not  understand  why  man  should  thus,  without 
the  slightest  reason,  treat  him  so  cruelly, — destroying  a 
bird's  life  without  a  cause :  he  cannot,  I  say,  understand 
Bach  conduct.  After  a  time,  however,  he  learns  to  know 
man's  power,  and  with  the  acquired  knowledge  his  beha- 
viour becomes  as  shy  and  distrustful  as  that  of  other 
birds.  Waxwings  on  their  return-journey  seem  to  be 
quite  diflferent  beings  from  what  they  were  when  they 
first  arrived  from  the  north :  they  have  become  enriched. 
by  knowledge  gained  through  bitter  experience. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  ill-treated 
stranger  is  a  very  cheerful  individual ;  no ;  he  is  always 
either  eating  or  else  to  be  seen  perched  immobile  on  some 
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twig  or  branch :  lazy  by  natnre,  the  very  actiTity  which  we 
so  much  admire  in  birds  is  disagreeable  to  him ;  he  will 
scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  hie  him  to  brook  or  spring  to 
drink  and  bathe!  His  flight  is  easy  and  rapd,  the 
movement  of  the  wings  quick  and  rostling;  he  can 
describe  large  curves  with  much  dexterity,  bat  never 
moves,  excepting  when  obliged  by  necessity.  As  a 
songster  he  shows  himself  a  regular  bungler.  The  ditty, 
such  as  it  is,  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  of  a  fiew 
trills,  a  chirrup,  and  some  other  indescribable  notes, 
which  the  female  produces  with  nearly  the  same  skill 
does  the  male.  The  bird's  call-note  is  a  chirruping  sound 
and  its  tenderest  love-note  sounds  like  ''dune."    This. 


together  with  an  insatiable  appetite  and  a  lazy  disposition , 

is  not  calculated  to  make  it  exactly  a  favourite. 

The  Waxwing,  however,  has  its  good  points  as  well.  EZ^ZZt 
is  more  sociable,  good-tempered,  confiding,  and  unsui 
pecting,  than  most  other  birds.  It  takes  everything 
even  its  own  capture.  After  making  one  or  two  ineffecti 
attempts  to  escape  from  its  cage,  it  quietly  submits  to  r 
fate,  eats  as  much  as  it  can,  preens  its  feathers,  ar 
begins  to  sing.    Its  conduct  towards  other  birds  is 
in  the  extreme,  for  it  has  an  intense  dislike  to  a  fight 
disturbance  of  any  kind.     Thus  it  is  a  pet  of  the 
fancier,  despite  its  large  appetite  and  the  great  me8&       it 
makes  in  its  cage.    It  will  eat  almost  anything.    BerrjL^38 
of  all  sorts  are  its  favourite  food,  the  stones  of  whidm.     it 
throws  up ;  it  will  also  eat  buds,  insects,  &c.,  thoa.^^^ 
berries  always  hold  the  first  place  in  the  ''menu."      Xn 
captivity  it  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  every  desciiption 
of  bird's  food. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  WaX' 
wing  in  its  native  land.     The  Englishman,  Wolley,  vras 
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the  first  to  discover  the  nest  of  this  bird  in  Lapland, 
in  1856,  after  a  long  search  and  offering  a  large  reward. 
It  is  composed  of  moss  and  lichen,  lined  with  reindeer- 
hair,  and  feathers.  Wolley  obtained  six  nests,  five  of 
which  were  found  in  birch  and  fir  trees,  at  a  little  over 
the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground.  In  one  nest  only 
did  he  meet  with  more  than  five  eggs :  these  are  of  a  pale 
bluish  or  pale  salmon-colour,  speckled  with  brown  and 
red  spots.  In  that  year  the  breeding  time  occurred  at  the 
latter  end  of  June. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    GREAT    GRAY   SHRIKE 

(Lanius  ezcuhitor). 

"  The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  Swallow,  the  Sparrow  is  spear'd  by  the  Shrike; 
And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  is  a  world  of  plunder  and  pray.** 

Tenkysop^  • 

On  the  highest  branch   of   an   isolated   tree,  on. 
prominent  bough  of  some  low  bush,  on  stakes,  po»^ 
boundary-stones,  and  such-Uke  elevated  situations,    '^ 
may  often  see  a  bird  perched,  proud  as  a  Falcon,  watch-f 
as  an  Eagle,  and  restless  as  a  Flycatcher.     This  bird 
the  Great  Gray  Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird,  a  member  of 
numerous  family,  which  combines  in  one  the  attributes  ^ 
the  Falcon  and  the  Warbler.   In  the  spring  one  may  hen 
this  bird  singing  a  song  of  no  common  order,  and  if  tb* 
listener  pays  close  attention  he  will  find  that  it  is  is 
reality  only  a  jumble,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  Strang'^ 
notes  and  sounds,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  songs  of 
other  birds,  which  it  has  stolen  from  its  neighbours,  and 
interwoven  in  the  most  comical  manner  possible.    This 
medley,  which  it  has  strung  together  bit  by  bit,  is,  how- 
ever, so  pleasant  and  attractive  that  one  cannot  help 
listening  to  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest.  In 
Germany  we  possess  four  species  of  this  rapacious  and 
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^d-thirsty  family,  and  this  one,  the  largest  of  them,  is 
he  same  time  the  most  remarkable. 
Phe  Great  Gray  Shrike  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for 
'  other  bird.  Its  back  is  bluish  ash-gray,  and  the 
ler  parts  are  white ;  the  outer  feathers  of  the  black 
I  round  tail  are  white,  while  the  others  are  fringed 
h  the  same  colour ;  the  pinions  are  black,  with  a  white 
id,  and  are  also  bordered  with  white;  a  black  line 
^rerses  the  eye,  reaching  to  the  occiput;  the  beak  is 
ck,  and  the  legs  and  feet  gray.  The  bird  measures  ten 
hes  in  length,  and  fifteen  across  the  wings.  This 
icription  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  reader  also  bears  in 
ttd  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  genus,  namely, 
I  powerful,  hooked  beak,  and  the  strong  Crow-like 
t. 

Fhe  numerous  names  by  which  this  Shrike  is  called 
)w  that  it  is  known  everywhere,  and  are  highly 
icriptive  of  the  bird,  for  it  is,  as  well,  worthy  of  the 
lowing  soubriquets : — **  Strangler,"  *'  Strangle-bird," 
throttle-angel,"  *' Nine-killer"  or  ''Nine-murderer," 
"Watchman,"  "War-,  Mountain-,  Bush-,  and  Thom- 
igpie,"  ''  Thorn-twister,"  '*  Bush-Hawk,"  ''  Tree- 
tchman,"  ''Wood-master,"  &c.,  because  it  is  really 
3sessed  of  all  the  qualifications  expressed  by  these 
tnes.*  In  suitable  localities  one  is  sure  to  meet  with 
J8  bird  during  both  summer  and  winter,  for  it  is  not  a 
le  migrant,  only  shifting  its  quarters  sUghtly  here  and 
3re  after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  Its  habit  of 
rching  on  some  prominent  point  in  its  beat  renders  it 
3ily  distinguishable,  though  it  does  not  care  much  to 
mit  of  a  near  approach.     The  Gray  Shrike  is  shy  and 

*  The  English  names  are  equally  indicative  of  the  bird's  nature :  **  Batcher- 
I,"  "  Mountain  Magpie."— H'.  J. 
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cautions,  warning  other  animals  of  danger;   hence  its 
name  of  *'  Watchman/'    Its  loud  cry  of  '^  shaik,  shaik/' 
acts  as  an  alarm-note  to  other  birds,  in  eyery  sense,  for 
they  themselves  are  forced  to  keep  out  of  its  way.    Its 
usual  food  is  insects,  especially  beetles  and  grasshoppers  ; 
it  will,  however,  also  seize  on  field-mice,  small  birds, 
frogs,  and  Hzards.    My  father  has  seen  the  Bntcher-birA. 
kill  a  Blackbird,  which  is  larger  than  itself!     Aye,  i 
boldness  is  such  that  it  will  attack  the  fowler's  decoy 
birds,  and  Partridges  which  may  happen  to  be  froze 
fast  in  the  snow-drifts,  destroying  them  if  it  can. 
spite  of  this,  small  birds  do  not  stand  so  yery  much  i 
awe  of  the  Butcher-bird  after  all,  often  perching 
him  without  any  sign  of  fear :  it  would  seem  as  thou^^ 
they  could  not  beUeve  so  fine  a  songster  to  posse 
habits  so  predatory.    In  the  sunmier,  too,  it  must 
said  that  this  bird  feeds  principally  upon  insects,  except 
when   some   young   "flyer,"  an  awkward  nestling,    or 
incautious  mouse,  rouses  its  greed.    It  either  swoops 
down  Uke  a  Falcon  on  one  of  these,  or,  hoTering  for 
a  moment,  darts  upon  its  quarry  and  kills  it.    It  devonrs 
its  prey,   like  many  others  of  the  same  family,  in  a 
singular  manner.    It  does  not  seize  the  victim  in  its 
claws,  like  a  Hawk,  but  carries  it  in  its  beak  and  ckwB 
alternately,  to  some  tree  or  bush,  when  it  is  spitted  oTX 
a  thorn  or  pointed  branch  and  torn  to  pieces.    Thi^ 
singular  mode  of  proceeding  has  earned  it  the  soubriqaa'^ 
of  "  Thomtwister." 

The  Gray  Shrike  lives  at  deadly  feud  with  all  birds  of 
prey :  it  dashes  furiously  at  either  Eagle  or  other  OwlBp 
chases  Crows  with  loud  cries,  and  will  not  even  leave  tb« 
Buzzard  or  Eagle  in  peace.    Its  courage  surpasses  ito 
strength,  but  always  ensures  a  certain  result.    Paring 
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the  breeding  season  it  is  still  more  watchful,  and  docs 
not  permit  any  bird  of  prey,  frequenting  its  domain,  to 
pass  unpunished,  neither  will  it  allow  another  individual 
of  the  same  species  to  intrude  on  its  beat.  Its  flight  is 
neither  rapid  nor  lasting,  but  active  and  intricate,  so  that 
it  can  generally  manage  to  make  good  its  escape  from  the 
cliitches  of  any  Goshawk  or  Sparrowhawk  which  may 
seek  to  punish  its  temerity. 

On  fine  winter  days,  and  still  more  so  at  the  approach  of 

spring,  this  bird  gives  utterance  to  the  first  dawn  of  love  in 

its  curious  song.   This,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  mainly 

stolen  property,  for  the  bird's  own  notes  more  resemble 

a  twittering  than  a  song,  though  they  do  not  sound 

amiss,  because  they  are  often  intermingled  with  the 

call-note  "trouu/'    The  stolen  portions  are  mostly  taken 

from  the  strains  of  the  Skylark,  Whitethroat,  Great  Tit, 

G^oldfinch,  and  Swallow,  though  the  scamp  cares  but 

ittle  what  song  it  is,  provided  he  can  pick  it  up.     The 

^'ay  Shrike  imitates  these   tones  with  extraordinary 

*^Uracy,  but  renders  them  with  less  volume  and  force 

*^an  the  Warblers  themselves,  from  whom  it  has  learnt 

'tern.    While  singing  it  jerks  its  tail,  which,  however,  is 

the  ^ay  it  gives  expression  to  every  kind  of  passionate 

^^citement.    The  female  also  sings  these  stolen  odds  and 

^^ds,  though  in  an  inferior  style. 

The  nest  is  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
^^  situated  in  copses  or  thickets, — never  in  the  depths  of 
*  Wood, — on  the  top  of  some  thickly-leaved  tree  of 
Moderate  height;  from  the  outside  it  looks  loose  and 
slovenly,  but  the  interior  is  beautifully  lined  with  small 
^gs,  grass-stalks,  haulm,  and  heath-grass ;  the  eggs,  num- 
"^ling  from  four  to  six,  are  laid  at  the  end  of  April ;  they 
^^  rather  large,  dirty  white  or  greenish  gray  in  colour. 
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sprinkled  with  pale  olive  and  ash-gray  spots;  they  are 
hatched  in  fifteen  days,  and,  like  the  young,  are  objects  of 
great  affection  in  the  eyes  of  the  parent  birdS.  The 
tender  nestlings  are  at  first  fed  solely  with  insects ;  later 
on  the  old  birds  bring  them  numbers  of  mice  and  small 
birds,  and  on  this  account  they  often  do  a  great  amount 
of  damage  amongst  the  latter.  They  defend  their  progeny 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  forgetting  their  own  safety  when 
that  of  their  offspring  is  at  stake.  How  intelUgently  they 
perform  this  duty  I  have  already  described  at  page  335. 

All  Shrikes  are  easily  tamed,  and  this  bird  may  be 
trained,  like  a  Hawk,  to  fly  at  small  birds,  such  as  the 
Quail.     They  thrive  well  in  confinement  on  ordinary 
bird's  food,  and  are  very  entertaining,  on  account  of  their 
song  and  graceful  movements.    They  must  not,  however, 
be  placed  in  the  same  cage  with  other  birds,  because  by 
degrees  they  are  sure  to  destroy  the  other  tenants.    By 
placing  a  sprig  of  blackthorn  in  the  cage,   one  may 
have  ample  opportunity  of  observing  how  they  spit  all 
insects  before  devouring  them.    Naumann  kept  seveia/ 
Gray  Shrikes  in  captivity  in  a  summer-house,  in  which 
he  erected  a  small  gallows,  the  cross-piece  of  which  he 
furnished  with  pointed  nails,  upon  which  they  impaled 
everything  that  was  given  them. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

THE     PARBOT     CROSSBILL 

(Grttcirostra  pityopsittacus). 

"  And  that  bird  is  called  the  Crossbill ; 
Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 
Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear." 

Longfellow. 

"  Crossbill — marvellous  bird."  A  wonderful  creature : 
gipsey  amongst  the  feathered  tribe;  the  Parrot  of  our 
forests,  whose  love  and  song  blossom  through  the  icy 
winter,  whose  very  life  and  death  are  food  for  fairy  tales, 
and  whose  beak  is  so  curiously  formed  that  the  ever- 
imaginative  inhabitant  of  the  North  must  needs  seek  in 
Some   pretty  legend  an  explanation  of  that  which  he 
Cannot  interpret.    Its  corpse  is  preserved  from  decay  by 
J^ature,  as  that  of  the  Ibis  was  by  human  agency ;  while 
its  habits  and  ways  appear  so  singular,  and  are  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
bird,  as  to  interest  the  uninitiated  whenever  they  may 
Ixave  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  it.    Its  life-history 
^v^onld  fill  a  volume. 

As  yet  we  have  been  able  to  determine  only  a  few 
distinct  species  of  Crossbills.  They  inhabit  the  northern 
portion  of  our  globe  in  both  hemispheres.    In  Germany 
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wf?  pos=?e53  four  species,  three  of  which  (C.  pindorum, 
b[rjir-:ia'a,   and   ruorijasciata),   though  differing   so   little 
from  one  another,  are  yet  so  distinct  from  the  fourth 
that  I  have  elected  to  describe  it  in  this  chapter.     All 
Crossbills  are  easily  recognizable,  and  their  name  denotes 
the  great  peculiarity  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
namely,  the  beak,  the  ends  of  which  cross  one  another, 
so  that  the  point  of  the  inferior  mandible  turns  upwards, 
and  that  of  the  superior  one  downwards,  this  position 
occurs   sometimes  on  the  left,  and  sometimes  on  the 
right  side,  without  the  chance  difference  forming  any 
ground  upon  which  to  base  a  species.     The  size  and 
strength  of  the  beak  is  also  no  criterion  as  to  species,  for 
they  are  to  be  met  with  of  all  proportions, — ^thick  and  thin, 
long  and  short.     The  only  points  now  left  upon  which  to 
determine  the  different  species  are  the  size  and  colouring 
of  the  bird.     The  Parrot  Crossbill,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe,  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  four 
species,  and  is  on  this  account  the  most  remarkable ;  it 
is  the  only  one  which  possesses  strength  enough  to  break 
open  the  pine-cones, — hence  its  name.  Besides  this,  this 
species,  as  well  as  the  remaining  three,  are  known  by 
other  names,   such    as    *'Pine  Parrot,"    "Cone-biter," 
** Winter-,    Christ-,    and    Cross-birds:"    the    commQn 
name,  however,  is  Crossbill.    The  colour  of  the  male  is  a 
currant-red;   on  the  wings,  darker  and  more  grayish; 
and  on  the  rump,  lighter.     The  female  is  greenish  gray, 
with  the  same  modifications  of  shading.   The  plumage  o%^ 
the  young  male  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  (^^ 
both  old  birds.     The  length  of  the  bird  is  eight,  and  ^^ 
expanse  of  wing  fourteen,  inches. 

My  father  used  to  call  the  Crossbill  the  "Gipsej. 
bird," — a  happy  cognomen, — for,  like  that  singular  race, 
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it  wanders  half  over  the  globe.    In  all  districts  where 

there  are  extensive  pine  forests,  and  yet  none  of  these 

birds  are  to  be  met  with,  they  suddenly  appear  in  large 

numbers  in  some  wood  where  they  have  not  been  seen 

for  years :  here  they  settle,  build,  breed,  and  then  vanish 

as  quickly  as  they  came,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

stragglers.     One  can  never  reckon  on  their  appearance 

with  any  degree  of  certainty,  even  if  pine-  and  fir-cones 

are  plentiful,  although  they  never  come  to  us  but  in 

seasons  when  such  food  is  abundant.     They  are  probably 

annual  visitants  to  the  immense  forests  of  the  Arctic 

regions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Lithuania,  Bussia,  and 

Sweden ;  but  with  us,  in  Central  Germany,  they  often  do 

not  occur  for  a  period  of  five  years.   Like  true  gipsies,  they 

pitch  their  camp  where  they  are  well  oflf, — that  is  where 

there  is  plenty  to  eat ;  otherwise  they  roam  about  in  all 

those  countries  which  lie  between  30**  and  60**  of  north 

latitude,  wherever  pine  forests  are  to  be  met  with :  these 

they  exclusively  frequent,  for  in  a  state  of  nature  they, 

as  a  rule,  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  though  they 

occasionally  devour  insects.     Their  beak  bears  evidence 

of  this  fact,  and  they  have  to  thank  this  nomishment  for 

the  imperishableness  of  their  bodies,  as  the  tui-pentine 

oontained  in  the    pine-cones    so   thoroughly  saturates 

their  whole  bodies  that  they  are  utterly  uneatable,  and 

t^an   be  preserved  for  a  very  long  time.     If  they  are 

l^ept  in  a  dry  place  they  will  withstand  the  ravages  of 

decomposition  for  many  years. 

A  flock  of  Crossbills  at  their  work,  cUnging  to  the  top- 
Xxiost  branches  of  a  snow-laden  pine  in  the  winter,  affords 
^  beautiful  spectacle.  These  little  red  birds  stand  out 
in  relief  against  the  dark  green  foliage  and  the  pure 
xvhitc  snow,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  Christmas-tree 
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with  its  pendant  decoration  of  rosy  apples,  though  they 
differ  from  these  ornaments,  in  that  the  lively  band  is 
always  in  a  stat^  of  quiet  motion :  they  climb  up  and 
down  like  Parrots ;  some  feeding ;  some  playing ;  others 
chattering  softly  to  one  another;  those  only  who  have 
had  their  fill  sit  motionless  in  one  place.    From  time  to 
time  a  male  bird  will  perch  on  the  topmost  branch  of  the 
tree  and  serenade  those  below  him  with  his  pleasant, 
low,  twittering,  and  sometimes  purring  ditty ;  these  keep 
caUing,  ''geup,  geup,  geup,"  or  ''tzik,  tzik,"  so  as  to 
keep  the  company  together;   while  the  females   often 
chime  in  with  a  soft,  "  jip,  jip."    This  forms  a  charming 
accompaniment  to  the  song  of  the  male  bird  at  the  top 
of  the  tree.    Below  it  is  a  comical  sight:  one  hangs 
head  downwards;  another  clings  with  feet  and  beak  in 
the  air ;  a  third  twists  its  heavy  head  hind  part  before ; 
while  a  fourth  is  occupied  carrying  a  fresh  cone  on  to 
some  neighbouring  branch.     The  labour  of  getting  their 
food  is  by  no  means  a  hght  one,  for  every  seed  the 
Crossbill  swallows  has  to  be  dug  out  of  the  pine-cone  in 
which  it  Ues  buried.    The  Parrot  Crossbill  appears  to  be 
the  only  species  of  its  genus  which  can  open  a  pine-cone 
without  any  very  extraordinary  eflfort;    the  remaining 
species  can  only  open  those  of  the  spruce  or  larch.   The 
process  of  breaking  them  open  has  been  carefully  observed 
by  my  father,  who  describes  it  very  clearly.     The  biitJ 
first  of  all  bites  off  a  cone,  and  drags  it  by  the  stalk  to  ^ 
thick  bough ;  here  it  seizes  the  cone  with  its  claws,  an^ 
nips  off  the  thin  end  of  one  of  the  scales  with  the  sharp 
point  of  its  bill,  then  opens  its  beak  somewhat  and  thrusts 
the  points  of  the  mandibles  under  the  seed-cover,  wrench- 
ing it  off  without  much  difficulty  by  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  head ;  now  the  bird  squeezes  out  the  seed  with  its 
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tongue,  passing  it  into  the  beak,  where  it  is  divested  of  its 
shell  and  the  scale  attached,  and  the  kernel  is  swallowed. 
The  bird's  strength  is  such  that  it  can  at  one  time  raise 
all  those  scales  which  lie  above  the  one  under  which  it 
has  inserted  its  beak.  The  action  of  forcing  open  the 
scales  is  always  performed  by  the  upper  mandible,  the 
lower  one  being  supported  against  the  pine-cone ;  thus  it 
happens  that  the  right  or  left  side  is  turned  upwards, 
according  as  the  bird  may  be  right-beaked  or  left-beaked,. 
so  to  speak,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  bird's  mandibles.  The  crossed  bill  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  this  operation ;  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  bird  to  open  its  beak  slightly  so  as  to  give  it  extra- 
ordinary breadth,  and  then  but  a  slight  lateral  movement 
of  the  head  is  suj£cient  to  wrench  ofif  the  scale.  The 
great  development  of  the  masticatory  muscles  gives  the 
necessary  power  to  the  beak. 

As  soon  as  the  bird  has  finished  one  cone  it  imme- 
diately gets  another:    it  generally  takes  from  two  to 
three   minutes    to    finish   one,    and   not    unfrequently 
drops  it  before  it  has  devoured  a  third  of  its  contents, 
especially  if  disturbed.     The  bird  will  often  fly  as  far  as 
twenty  paces,  with  this  disproportionately  heavy  burden, 
to   a  tree  the  branches  of  which  are  large  enough  to 
fdmish  a  satifactory  work-bench.     The  presence  of  these 
l)irds  in  a  tree  is  discovered  by  the  falling  cones,  and  the 
csrackling  noise  they  make  while  stripping  them,  let  the 
iDirds  themselves  be  ever  so  silent.     When  they  have 
Stripped  the  tree  of  the  cones,  they  descend  to  the  ground 
to   operate  on  those  that  have  fallen  below;  with  this 
Lception,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  they  never  at 
other  time  alight  on  the  ground,  and  one  may  easily 
See  by  their  clumsy  gait  that  they  are  not  at  home  on 
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mother  earth.  When  forced  by  necessity,  they  will 
content  themselves  with  other  seeds  of  an  oily  nature^ 
while  insects  are  never  rejected. 

Crossbills  are  most  harmless,  good-tempered,  trustful 
creatures,  and  only  become  shy  after  repeated  persecution. 
They  will,  so  to  speak,  look  down  the  barrel  of  your  gun, 
and  not  unfrequently,  if  one  bird  is  shot,  its  companion 
will  still  remain  quietly  perched  in  the  tree,  scarcely 
moving  sometimes  if  fired  at  itself.  Sociable,  as  is 
indeed  their  nature,  they  always  invite  passers  by,  of 
their  own,  or  aUied  species,  to  the  feast,  or  themselves 
accept  a  like  invitation.  A  single  member  of  the  flock 
rarely  separates  itself  from  its  companions.  They  are 
very  restless  birds,  especially  during  thunder-storms, 
when  they  appear  to  be  unusually  excited.  A  caged 
Crossbill  has  been  known  to  fall  dead  from  its  perch  after 
a  very  heavy  clap  of  thunder. 

Love  produces  an  entire  change  in  their  conduct.   The 
tender  passion  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  season  of 
the  year,  but  developes  itself  when  food  is  plentiful, 
whether  in  spring  or  autumn,  summer  or  winter.    The 
Crossbill  frequently  sings  his  love  ditty  when  the  rest  of 
animated  nature  is  silent,  has  migrated,  or  is  wrapt  in 
winter  slumber.     The  male  bird  tunes  his  serenade  with 
much  fire  and  energy  from  the  topmost  branch  of  some 
fir-tree :  he  is  very  restless,  however,  and  flutters,  twit- 
tering, to  and  fro,  often  singing  while  on  the  wing.    The 
female  surrenders  at  discretion,  after  some  slight  eilii- 
bition  of  coyness  on  her  part ;  after  which  she  attache 
herself  to  her  partner,  and  henceforth  clings  to  him  wiUt::^ 
much  fidehty  and  the  greatest  tenderness.    Both  biri^ 
seem  to  have  but  one  heart,  one  soul.    Now  commeiicofl' 
the  labour  of  building  the  nest, — a  most  carefully  auJ 
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artistically  constructed  edifice :  it  is  placed  tinder  cover 
of   an    OYcrhanging   branch,   which    shelters    it   &om 
the  winter's  snow;   the  foundation  is  made  of  moss- 
coyered  fir-twigs,  while  the  lining  is  composed  of  a  fine 
web  of  ^till  smaller  twigs  mixed  with  moss  and  soft 
fBathers ;  the  walls  of  the  nest  vary  in  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year.    The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in 
nmnber,  and  comparatively  small;   they  are  bluish  or 
greenish  white  in  colour,  speckled  and  streaked  or  veined 
with  pale  red,  red-brown  and  blackish  brown  spots  and 
lines.  The  female  only  engages  in  the  work  of  incubation, 
while  the  male  feeds  and  tends  her  with  the  greatest 
assiduity.    The  former  remains  in  the  nest  from  the  day 
the  first  egg  is  laid,  so  as  to  preserve  the  germ  of  her 
future  family  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  though 
she  only  commences  to  sit  in  earnest  after  the  full  com- 
plement of  eggs  has  been  deposited:   the  young  are 
hatched  out  in  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  days,  and  are  ^ 
brooded  by  the  mother  for  several  days  after.    Both 
parents  feed  their  ofifspring  until  their  beaks  are  fully 
developed,  hardened,  and  crossed,  or,  in  other  words. 
Until  they  can  feed  themselves.    The  down  of  the  young 
bird  is  thick  and  of  a  blackish  gray ;  their  first  plumage 
is  blackish  gray  above,  with  light  edges  to  the  feathers ; 
Underneath  it  is  whitish  gray,  with  dark  longitudinal 
Btreaks.    The  adult  dress  is  only  assumed  after  the 
second  moult. 

Crossbills  may  be  easily  captured  by  covering  the  top 
of  a  fir  tree  with  lime-twigs,  or,  if  one  has  a  call-bird,  by 
fastening  the  twigs  to  a  tall  pole  or  stake,  and  suspending 
t^e  decoy  from  the  same.  Confinement  does  not  distress 
tiihese  harmless  creatures,  as  they  soon  become  accustomed 
tx>  ity  and  clamber  about  the  cage;  they  are  always  in 
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motion,  sing  diligently,  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
their  fellows,  and  soon  learn  to  know  and  love  their 
master.  As  pets,  then,  they  may  in  every  way  be 
recommended.  In  high-land  districts  they  are  welcome 
guests,  and  much  liked :  there  is  scarcely  a  cottage  where 
they  are  not  to  be  met  with.  The  nailsmiths,  above  all 
other  mechanics,  are  most  fond  of  these  birds ;  a  prefer- 
ence due  possibly  to  the  old  legend,  which  says  that  they 
tried  to  draw  out  the  thorns  from  the  forehead,  and  the 
nails  from  the  hands  and  feet  of  our  Saviour. 

Other  mountaineers  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  hold 
them  in  great  honour.  A  friend  of  mine  once  met  with  a 
road-man  in  the  Ore  mountains,  between  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  who  had  one  of  these  birds  in  a  cage  before 
him  on  the  heap  of  stones  he  was  breaking ;  and  when 
asked  what  he  brought  the  bird  there  for,  the  poor  fellow 
said  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  away  from  home  all  day, 
and  could  put  up  with  everything  but  the  absence  of  his 
pet !  Such  is  the  intimate  and  tender  connection  which 
subsists  between  this  creature  and  man. 

The  Crossbill  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  when  fed  on 
hempseed,  though  its  natural  food  undoubtedly 
with  it  much  better.     Sooner  or  later,  unfortunately,  thi 
air  of  a  room  changes  the  splendid  red  plumage  of  tlL« 
male  to  a  less  pleasant  yellow,  thus  robbing  him  of  niacin 
of  his  beauty. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   HOUSE   SPAKROW 

{Passer  domesticus). 

"  ToQch  not  the  little  Sparrow,  who  doth  build 
His  home  so  near  us.    He  doth  follow  us 
From  spot  to  spot  amidst  the  turbulent  town 
And  ne'er  deserts  us/' 

B.  COBNWALL, 

,    The  Sparrow  must  indeed  be  a  bird  of  some  importance, 
^^asmuch  as  it  is  so  much  spoken  of.    Undoubtedly, 
"^ing  so  nniversally  known  has  its  disadvantages,   for 
everyone  fancies  that  he  knows  the  bird,  and  considers 
^^iinself  justified  in  abusing  it.    I  hold,  however,  that  it 
^  just  those  people  who  raise  such  an  outcry  against  the 
Sparrow,  who  do  not  understand  the  bird.    They  are, 
^^  is  true,  acquainted  with  the  bird's  appearance,  but  do 
J^ot  know  how  it  lives,  how  it  fights  its  way  through  the 
^orld,  or  how  much  more  good  it  does  than  harm.    Who 
^^as  ever  recognized  its  services,  or  ever  spoken  a  word  in 
its  favour  ?    At  the  outside,  some  fellow  blessed  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  comical;  or  the  cynic,  who  stands 
*^iised  and  astonished  at  the  bird's  'cuteness  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world.    No  one  else !    The  Sparrow's  sins 
^d  shortcomings,  its  debts,  so  to  speak,  have  been  most 
Carefully  noted  down,  together  with  usurious  interest; 
*^Gy  have  been  duly  estimated,  and  over-estimated  too ; 
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but  no  one  has  ever  given  a  thought  to  its  useM  labours 
in  the  -vineyard!  Under  such  circumstances  as  these 
the  most  honest  creature  on  earth.would  be  condemned 
as  a  scamp  and  a  rascal  by  popular  vote !  Let  us,  then, 
strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  Dr.  and  Gr.  account, 
and  to  this  end  examine  the  life  of  the  Sparrow  more 
closely  than  is  usually  done. 

Our  Sparrow  is,  amongst  birds,  what  the  dog  is 
amongst  mammals, — ^the  most  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion of  man.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  where  grain  is  cultivated,  and  has  lately 
been  introduced  into  America  and  Australia  as  a  destroyer 
of  imect'life!  It  is  true  that  the  Sparrows  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Central  Africa,  are  not  identical  with  our 
species,  still,  with  the  exception  of  their  bodily  difference, 
they  are  all  more  or  less  alike ;  their  powers  of  intelligence, 
their  characters,  if  one  may  so  term  them,  are  the  same. 
All  House  Sparrows  live  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
man,  sharing  with  him  both  board  and  lodging.*  The 
cultivation  of  grain  causes  them  to  frequent  such  locali- 
ties as  are  not  entirely  buried  in  the  woods ;  they  prefer 
villages  surrounded  by  farms,  but  are,  nevertheless,  very 
common  in  all  large  towns.  Everywhere  they  live  in 
company  with  man,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  their 
extraordinary  intelligence. 

For  its  size,  the  Sparrow  is  undoubtedly  the  cleverest 
of  all  animals.  At  page  123  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  wonderful  sharpness  and  quickness  displayed  by  this 
bird,  and  need,  therefore,  say  but  little  more  on  the 
subject.    When  one  observes  this  awkward  bird, — a  bad 


*  The  BO-called  Spanish  Sparrow  (Paster  hispanicut)  has  in  this  respect  noOdag 
whatever  in  common  with  our  hird,  hut  lives  quite  apart  from  man,  in  low  swmpj^- 
localities,— Dr.  A.  E.  Brehm, 
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walker  and  flyer, — one  cannot  help  remarking  the  dispro- 
portion existing  between  its  bodily  powers  and  its  capacity 
for  intelligence.    The  Sparrow  knows  man  and  his  habits 
by  heart :  it  never  risks  its  independence  in  his  hands, 
nor  ceases  to  hold  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  lord  of 
the  creation !    The  older  the  bird  is  the  more  is  this  dis- 
trust developed :  a  yonng  Sparrow  is  a  dunderhead ;  the 
old  bird,  a  sage  1    Cleverness,  cunning,  artifice,  caution, 
and  memory  combined,  distinguish  its  conduct.    The 
Sparrow  is  not  a  creature  with  but  one  idea,  but  versatile 
in  the  extreme;   to  man's  cunning  it  opposes  its  own 
'cnteness ;  artfulness  is  met  by  caution,  whilst  its  cleverness 
and  patience  render  abortive  all  plans  laid  for  its  capture 
or  destruction.    It  is  not  easily  deceived  or  ensnared ;  it 
first  proves,  then  judges,  and  finally  comes  to  a  definite 
determination.  It  is  perfectly  aware  that  man  is  its  most 
bitter  enemy,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  distrust,  it 
follows  him  everywhere,  and  attaches  itself  to  him,  for  it  is 
^ell  aware  that  it  is  indebted  to  man  for  its  nourishment. 
Thus,  supply  of  food  is  the  bond  which  links  this  bird 
1^  OS.   The  Sparrow  feeds  principally  on  grain,  especially 
Bach  as  is  of  a  farinaceous  nature.    It  is  fond  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  but  millet  is  its  favourite  food ;  next  to 
these  seeds  it  feeds  on  buds,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  sweet 
l>errieB :  hence  it  is,  at  times^  destructive,  but  the  damage 
done  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  very  great,  for  the 
Beason  during  which  the  Sparrow  robs  man,  is  so  short  as 
%o  render  the  mischief  scarcely  perceptible  when  we  would 
Beek  to  estimate  it;   and  it  is  only  when  a  flock  of 
Sparrows  settle  on  a  single  cherry-tree  or  vine,  or  attack 
one  wheat-field,  or  bed  of  seeds  in  particular,  that  the 
theft  makes  itself  felt ;  and  when  such  forbidden  dehcacies 
ure  plentiful  the  loss  ig|  not  worth  speaking  of.    It  is  only 
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when  a  certain  class  of  agricultural  and  garden  produce 
is  ripening  that  the  Sparrow  is  destractiye ;  dnring  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  merely  gleans  what  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Now  we  will  torn  our  attention  to 
the  utility  of  this  bird.  It  must  be  well  borne  in  mind 
that  besides  the  useful  grain  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned the  Sparrow  devours  at  least  as  great  a  quantity  of 
seeds  which  are  hurtfdl  to  our  agriculture,  as  well  as 
insects,  as  long  as  they  are  to  be  met  with,  especially  the 
following :— cockchaffers,  beetles  and  their  larvsB,  butter- 
flies and  their  caterpillars,  which  are  as  we  well  know 
excessiyely  destractiye,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  plant- 
lice,  &c.;  in  short,  a  whole  army  of  noxious  pests. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  that  the  Sparrow  does 
but  little  harm,  and  that  occasionally;  while  on  the 
other,  it  does  an  immense  amount  of  good ;  and  for  this 
it  is  despised,  abused,  persecuted,  and  killed ! 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Sparrow  is  not  to  a  certam 
extent  a  nuisance :  its  eyerlasting  chirrup,  chirrup,  chirnip, 
cannot  exactly  be  called  charming ;  and  when  one  hears 
a  choms  of  such  music,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  utterly 
unbearable.  Its  warning  cry  of  **  terrr,"  as  well  as  its 
yolmninous  abuse — scurrilous  in  the  extreme— when 
quarrelling,  is  not  pleasant  to  the  ear;  neither  is  the 
bellowing  of  a  bull,  the  gnmting  of  a  pig,  the  braying  of 
a  donkey,  or  howling  of  a  dog,  particularly  agreeable; 
while  the  cackling  of  hens  and  screaming  of  geese  are 
decidedly  not  to  be  admired;  and  yet  we  put  up  with 
these  untoward  sounds.  Wherefore,  then,  need  we  abuse 
the  Sparrow. 

To  censure  this  bird  for  aught  else  would  be  unjust 
More  eager  than  all  other  birds,  in  matters  appertaining 
to  the  tender  passion,  it  exceeds  the  bomids  of  good 
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manners  and  contmency  in  a  most  shameful  way;  a 
more  insatiable  lover  cannot  be  found.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Sparrow  changes  before  pairing  time  even :  he  first 
gives  utterance  to  a  note  resembling  '*  shilp,"  which  is 
repeated  with  unvaried  perseverance ;  he  next  approaches 
his  inamorata^  bowing  and  scraping  with  fluttering  wings, 
piping  to  her  in  the  softest  tones,  "  dee  dee/'  or  "  dure 
dure."  The  coyest  heart  could  not  possibly  resist  such 
tender  wooing ;  and  the  lady  Sparrow  is  anything  but  a 
prude :  on  the  contrary,  she  bows  willingly  enough  before 
the  altar  of  Love,  and  for  this  is  rewarded  by  her 
ardent  lover  with  the  most  exemplary  fidelity  and  tender- 
ness,— ^ten,  twenty,  aye,  thirty  times,  in  succession  does 
he  salute  his  beloved  partner;  a  proceeding  evidently 
greatly  to  her  taste.  Desperately  jealous,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  attack  any  interloper,  and  resent  the  slightest 
attention  bestowed  on  his  love;  and  he  will  fight  long 
and  boldly,  until  his  enamoured  adversary  is  put  to  rout. 
In  the  matter  of  fidelity  to  one  partner  he  shows  an 
example  to  erring  humanity,  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  pair,  once  matched,  immediately  proceed  to  build 
their  nest.  They  make  the  cradle  for  their  young  in  any 
place  that  appears  suitable  in  their  eyes, — ^in  holes, 
oxacks,  and  crevices  of  all  kinds ;  sometimes  amongst  the 
tlhick  boughs  of  a  tree;  at  others,  inside  a  building  of 
Borne  sort,  though  always  where  there  is  a  free  ingress 
Cixid  egress,  often  in  the  open.  If  one  pair  makes  good 
clioice  of  a  locahty  its  example  is  immediately  followed 
"by  others.  Old,  and  on  that  account  large,  Storks'  nests 
often  occupied  by  colonies  of  Sparrows,  and  many 
are  almost  covered  with  their  nests.  These  scamps 
^^villingly  seize  on  the  finished  nest  of  the  House  Martin, 
on,  an  already-occupied   Starling's  box.    Much  has 
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been  related  of  the  dire  reyenge  taken  by  the  rightfdl 
owners;  but  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  we  haye 
not  as  yet  received  substantial  proofs.  A  very  eligible 
nesting-place  is  productive  of  much  quarrelling  and  strife 
amongst  the  Sparrows  themselves.  The  construction  of 
the  nest  varies  much  with  the  position  selected.  The 
breeding-nest  is  not  unfrequently  an  extension  of  the 
winter  edifice  which  these  birds  construct;  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  a  rough,  ragged  bunch  of  materials, 
with  an  entrance-hole  at  the  side.  From  the  outside 
the  nest  always  presents  a  most  slovenly  appearance, 
whereas  inside,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  neat,  soft,  warm, 
and  lined  principally  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
fragile,  from  five  to  six  in  number,  bluish  or  whitish, 
spotted,  speckled,  or  blotched  with  different  shades  of 
reddish  brown  or  ash-gray ;  they  also  vary  very  much : 
incubation  is  carried  on  by  both  parent  birds,  and  the 
eggs  are  hatched  in  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  days.  The 
young  are  fed  exclusively  on  insects.  Eight  days  after 
the  first  brood  has  flown  the  old  birds  find  another 
nesting  place  for  the  next  family;  and  in  eight  days 
more  the  female  lays  again.  Old  birds  breed  earlier  and 
oftener  than  younger  ones ;  in  many  years  they  will  rear 
three  broods,  and  in  an  unfavourable  season  two  at  the 
very  least.  Soon  after  the  young  have  flown  they 
assemble  together  in  bands,  and  begin  to  enter  upon  the 
battle  of  life. 

The  first  brood  may  be  taken  without  the  slightest 
compunction,  as  they  are  excellent  eating,  and  it  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  put  up  small  boxes  for  the  old  birds  to  breed 
in,  where  the  young  can  be  easily  got  at,  else  the  savoniy 
morsel  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  parents 
soon  become  sharp  enough  to  place  their  nest  in  such  a  « 
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position  as  to  render  abortive  any  attempt  to  rob  it. 
Shooting  or  catching  Sparrows  can  only  be  pursued  for 
a  short  time  with  any  considerable  success,  and  cases 
Itave  been  known  where  a  few  out  of  a  flock,  having 
managed  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  fowler,  have 
jremembered  the  lesson  for  years  after,  or  have  handed 
^own  their  experience,  as  a  tradition,  to  posterity. 

As  a  cage-bird  the  Sparrow  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
it  cannot,  even  in  an  ordinary  degree,  be  tamed. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   CHAFFINCH 

{Fringilla  Calebs). 

**  Stand  still  a  moment  t 

— Spare  your  idle  words, 
I'm  the  perpetual  mobile  of  birds; 
My  days  are  nmning,  rippling,  twittering  streams ; 
When  fast  asleep  I'm  all  afloat  in  dreams." 

MONTOOMEBT. 

Few  birds  unite  in  one  and  the  same  being  so  many 
good  qualities  as  does  our  old  Mend  the  Chaffinch.  The 
name  we  Germans  give  him  is  indicative  of  his  qualifica- 
tions,— *'Edel-fink,"  or  "Noble-finch,"  so  called  because 
he  is  essentially  a  noble  bird,  the  type  of  the  Finch 
family.     Such  a  name  is  not  given  without  foundation. 

The  Chaffinch  inhabits  the  whole  of  Central  Europe, 
going  far  north,  and  in  the  winter  travelling  as  fax  south     ^ 
as  Africa.    In  Lapland  its  place  is  supplied   by  the  ^ 
Brambling  (Fringilla  montifringiUa).    In  our  Fatherland^S 
this  bird  is  met  with  everywhere, — ^in  the  mountain  an( 
on  the  plain,  in  woods,  groves,  and  gardens.    It  is  ii 
reality  a  bird  of  passage,  though  some  individuals,  esp^^(. 
cially  males,   remain   with  us  throughout  the  winteb?^ 
The  hen  bird  always  migrates,  generally  returning  t© 
us  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February,  and  stopping 
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until  October  or  November,    In  the  migrating  season 

Chaffinches  associate  in  large  flocks  with  other  Finches, 

wandering  about  the  fields  in  sunny  comers,  until  they 

take  their  final  departure.    On  their  return-journey  one 

rarely  meets  with  them  in  such  large  assemblies.    The 

males  always  return  first,  straightway  visiting  the  old 

home,  where,  after  some  time,  they  are  joined  by  the  hen 

birds,  when  the  pair  soon  begin  to  think  of  building  their 

nest.     Now,  ahnost  every  minute,   one  may  hear  the 

simple,  but  loud-ringing  song  of  the  male  Chaffinch,  for 

^hich  it  is  so  celebrated,  and  which  renders  this  bird  so 

^valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  '^  fancier."    It  is  true  the 

Chaffinch  is  only  a  second-rate  performer, — as  far  as  our 

private  judgment  and  opinion  are  concerned,  in  opposition 

1;o  that  of  the  connoisseur  in  Chaffinch-song ;  the  latter, 

liowever,  looks  upon  the  Chaffinch  as  a  rival  of  the 

!Kightingale,  and  the  two  birds  have  alike   earned  a 

reputation,  and  been  the   subjects  of  more  than  one 

Btanza.    The  song  or  strain  of  the  bird  we  are  now 

^^nriting  of,   consists  of  a  series  of  short  notes  with  a 

xegnlar  termination;   still,  almost  each  individual  bird 

j>os8esses  one,  or  more  often  two,  variations  peculiar  to 

j^tself,  which  it  sings  at  will ;  and  the  songster  of  each 

neighbourhood  has  its  pecuhar  characteristic.    Thus  it  is 

Uiat  fanciers  of  this  bird  recognize  so  many  different 

iBtrains.    In  short,  this  especial  branch  of  bird-fancy  is  in 

j^tself  a  singular  taste. 

liike  as  islands,  and  oases  in  the  deserts,  are  often 
inhabited  by  races  pecuhar  in  their  individuahty,  so  there 
are^  or  rather  used  to  be,  certain  locaUties  in  our  German 
^fatherland  where  the  inhabitants  differed  essentially  and 
distinctly  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  These 
people  were  more  learned  in  the  matter  of  Chaffinch-song 
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than  were  the  Druids  of  old  in  the  art  of  prognostication  or 
augury  by  the  flight  of  birds ;  and  their  high-priests  did 
not  hesitate  to  assail  with  the  epithet  of  ''blockhead" 
any  individual  who  looked  upon  the  Cha£Snch  as  an 
ignoble,  but  useful  creature,  of  whom  the  sane  and 
respectable  portion  of  mankind  spoke  with  the  greatest 
reverence !  That  these  people  were  essentially  a  peculiar 
race  will  be  patent  to  everyone  who  has  ever  visited  such 
an  oasis  or  island. 

Buhla — situated  in  the  verdant  dales  of  Thuringia— is 
just  such  a  place  as  we  have  described;  greener  and 
fresher,  perhaps,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  veritable 
oasis.  Sad  to  say,  the  song  of  the  Chaffinch  has  now 
almost  died  out  there;  the  old  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  with  it  the  poetry  of  the  songster  has  vanished 
also,  so  much  so,  that  the  gray-beards  say  things  are  not 
as  they  were  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore, — ^neither  with 
the  pursuits  of  the  younger  generation,  nor  with  that 
which  they  cared  for  in  their  youth,  namely — Chaffinches  t 
In  their  day  each  one  possessed  his  bird,  which  was  &r 
better  known  and  described  than  has  ever  been  done  by 
the  naturalist,  and  that  only  by  its  song.  ''  There  were 
cutlers,  haft-cutters,  file-cutters,"  said  our  informant, 
'^  who  each  had  his  Chaffinch  hanging  in  a  cage  at  the 
window,  and  whistled  to  it  while  working  at  the  vice  the 
livelong  day,  until  the  bird  had  learnt  something  from  its 
master."  After  work  and  on  Sundays  these  men  used  to 
drop  into  one  another's  houses  to  pit  their  birds  against 
each  other,  and  he  who  possessed  the  best  performer  was 
a  man  of  note  and  an  object  of  envy ;  proud,  indeed,  of 
being  the  happy  possessor  of  the  bird. 

The  woods  were  hunted  high  and  low  to  hear  thi 
Chaffinches  singing  au  naturel ;  and  if  one  was  met  wi 
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which  sung  above  the  common^  no  j^rouble  was  spared  to 
catch  it.  It  is  said  that  if  an  inhabitant  of  Buhla,  in  the 
Hartz,  happened  to  come  across  a  first-rate  bird  in  the 
woods  he  inunediately  returned  home,  and  taking  his 
call-bird  captured  the  wild  songster.  These  wanderings 
in  search  of  birds  often  led  to  bitter  feuds  between  plucky 
individuals,  or  the  keepers  and  foresters,  for  a  true  Buhla 
lad  was  always  ready  to  risk  his  life  for  his  bird.  As  to 
the  different  classes  of  songsters  their  name  was  legion, 
and  their  individual  characteristics  infinite !  * 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  describe 
the  different  strains  of  the  Chafi&nch's  song;  and  it 
suffices  for  us  to  say  that  these  names,  given  in  the  foot- 
note, all  bear  upon  some  line  or  sentence  which  is  supposed 
to  resemble  the  bird's  song.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  give 
more  than  one  or  two  as  examples.  Take  for  instance  the 
"Bridegroom,"  whose  particular  song  is  thought  to 
represent  the  following  sentence  in  German:  ^^Fink, 
Fink,  Fink,  Fink  horst  du  ?  willst  du  nit  den  Brautigam- 
rieren?"  (Anglice:  "Finch,  Finch,  Finch,  Finch  dost 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  local  names  as  given  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Brehm  in  the 
original,  but  which  being  untranslatable  we  have  appended  in  German,  leaving  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  our  readers  to  find  their  equivalents  in  the  English  language : — **  Der 
ein-  nnd  zweitheilige,  der  Wald-,  der  Schmalkaldner,  der  harfner  und  der  harzer 
Doppleachlag;  das  einfSnche  Wirr,  das  grobe  Wirr  das  Eutschen-,  harzer  und  Hoch- 
zeita  gewirr;  das  Gutjahr  (Goodyear)  und  das  Tollgutjahr  (Mad  Goodyear);  das 
Wiehtscheer,  das  Potscheer,  das  Kienol,  das  Quakkienol,  das  Wurzgebuhr,  das 
Nachtflgebuhr ;  der  einfache,  der  gute  und  der  schlechte  Weingesang  (the  Simple, 
Good  and  Bad  Weinsong);  das  Watzgeh,  das  Zeterwatzgeh  und  Drehwat^eh; 
der  Scharf,  gleiche  und  umshauser  Scharf ;  das  Baadesthier,  der  Brautigam  (Bride- 
groom), das  Eaut^oi,  der  Larzer,  der  Reitzug,  der  Tannenwalder  (Pine  Forester),  der 
Hedelman  (Fiddler)  das  Bockshom  (Goatshom)."  In  a  similar  village  in  Austria 
they  have  the  following  nicknames : — "  Den  Beitherzu,  den  Goldschmiedbus,  das 
ziehende,  lachende,  iibergehende  Wilfeuer,  den  gross-und  kleinrollenden  Sitzaullhiil, 
Musketir,  Malvesier,  Euhdieb,  Wei,  Sparbarzier,  Doiteret  Mistsoviel,  Zitzegall 
Pfingstehi,"  &c.— JT.  /. 
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thou  hear  ?  wilt  thoivnot  play  the  hridegroom  ? ").  The 
"Winesong"  runs  thus:  "Fritz,  Fritz,  Fritz,  willst  da 
mit  zum  Weine  gehen?"  (Ang. :  "Fritz,  Fritz,  Fritz, 
wilt  thou  to  wine  with  me  ?  ").  The  "  Doppelschlag,"  or 
donhle-song,  is,  however,  the  most  perfect,  and  may  be 
expressed  by  the  following  syllables :  "Finkferlinkfinkfink, 
zischesia,  harvelalalalaziskutchia/'  The  remaining  Taria- 
tions  of  this  bird's  song  may  be  interpreted  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  Chaffinch  is  a  stormy  swain,  who,  in  matters 
connected  with  the  tender  passion,  is  averse  to  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  joke.  Jealonsy  renders  him  perfectly 
blind  to  every  danger  but  the  approach  of  the  hated 
rival,  and  this  renders  his  capture  an  easy  one :  if  a  tame 
bird,  with  a  lime-twig  tied  across  its  shoulders,  is  allowed 
to  ran  about  near  where  a  wild  one  is  singing,  the  latter 
in  a  few  minutes  dashes  at  the  intruder  and  is  speedily 
caught  by  the  birdlime.  Every  male  Chaffinch  has  to 
engage  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  before  he  wins  his 
fair  one,  for  rivals  are  plenty,  and  the  female  surrenders 
her  favours  to  the  strongest.  When  a  disengaged  spinster 
is  to  be  met  with,  duels,  of  the  sort,  are  innumerable,  and 
while  two  gallants  are  having  a  bout  two  others  may  be 
heard  singing  their  challenges  for  the  combat,  and  not 
until  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  gained,  does  the 
conqueror  obtain  the  prize!  The  female,  when  won, 
attaches  herself  most  trustingly  to  her  champion,  and  is 
treated  by  him  with  marked  tenderness.  After  a  honey- 
moon of  a  few  days  the  happy  pair  think  about  building 
their  new  home :  now,  pear-trees,  apple-trees,  limes, 
oaks,  and  all  other  moss-covered  trees,  are  thoroughly 
inspected,  until  a  suitable  fork  in  some  large  branch  is 
found  where  the  nest  may  with  safety  be  placed.    The 
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delicate  fabric  is  begun  with  moss,  lichen,  and  grass- 
bents,  and  is  perfected  and  lined  inside  with  hair  and 
feathers.  The  eggs  are  laid  at  the  end  of  April :  they 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  pale  blue,  spotted  with 
blackish  brown.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  days'  incu- 
bation the  female,  unaided  in  this  duty  by  her  partner, 
has  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  her  callow  brood  to  Ufe 
and  light.  Now,  indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  both 
parents,  and  the  requirements  of  the  nestlings  in  the  way 
of  food  leave  the  male  scarcely  leisure  enough  to  pipe  his 
joyous  ditty.  However,  whatever  is  commenced  with 
zeal  must  end  in  happiness,  for  barely  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  youngsters  are  hatched  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  leave  the  paternal  mansion,  and  look  to  themselves  in 
a  life  of  freedom.  Father  and  mother  feed  and  watch 
over  them  still  for  some  time  after  they  have  flown,  and 
then  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

The  parents,  however,  have  not  yet  fulfilled  their 
duties  for  this  year.  After  a  short  rest  they  prepare  to 
build  a  second  nest  and  rear  another  brood;  and  if 
they  are  fortunate  with  this  family,  and  the  weather  is 
favourable,  they  will  sometimes  rear  a  third  brood.  Inas- 
much as  the  old  birds  nourish  their  young  exclusively  on 
insects,  of  which  they  destroy  immense  numbers,  their 
utility  is  self-evident,  and  even  after  breeding  time  the 
family  prefer  insect  food  to  any  other ;  and  as  the  latter 
consists  of  oleaginous  seeds,  principally  those  of  weeds, 
the  Chafi&nch  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
useful  to  mankind. 

In  some  places  Chafi&nches  are  caught  in  large  numbers 
and  eaten  in  bushels,  like  larks,  and  are  productive  of 
some  profit ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  benefits  they  render 
us  in  other  ways  cannot  be  expressed'  in  words,  and  far 
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Bnrpasses  their  valne  as  material  for  hum 
alone  the  pleasure  they  afford  us  by  their  e 
and    sociability.    We    call   the  Chaffinch 
Finch ; "  the  name  speaks  volnmes :  a  noble 
only  be  justly  estimated  by  noble  hearts. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   YELLOW-HAMMER 

{Emberiza  citrinella). 

"  Five  eggs,  pen-scribbled  o'er  with  ink  their  shells. 
Resembling  writing-scrolls,  which  Fancy  reads 
As  Nature's  poesy  and  pastoral  spells — 
They  are  the  Yellow-hammer's,  and  she  dwells. 
Most  poet-like,  'mid  brooks  and  flowery  weeds." 

John  Cijibe. 

^Man's  true  companion  in  the  winter-time, — the  harm- 

8  beggar  who,  when  the  snow  has  laid  her  spotless 

ill  outside,  comes  and  begs  for  food  in  our  farm-yard, 

^e  Yellow-hammer ;  too  well  known  by  all  inhabitants 

"towns  and  villages  to  render  any  but  a  cursory  descrip- 

necessary. 

^his  bird  is  somewhat  larger,  or  rather  slimmer  and 

*^>Xiger  in  build  than  the  House  Sparrow,  namely,  seven 

"^^^^^hes  in  length  by  eleven  and  a  half  in  breadth  across 

**Q-«  wings.    Were  the  Yellow-hammer  not  so  common,  it 

'^ould  be  regarded  as  a  bird  of  brilliant  plumage:  its 

^^^onring  is  a  bright  golden-yellow,  striped  with  red, 

^^y »  green,  brown,  and  blackish  lines ;  it  is  also  spotted 

^^^   blotched,  and  the  male,  especially,  is  brightly  and 

®^^*"ikingly  marked.    This  bird  is  the  representative  of  a 

**^er  numerous  genus,  which  is  cleaiiy  distinguishable 

4s 
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from  the  Finches  by  the  shape  of  the  beak,  as  also  by 
difference  of  habits.  All  the  Bantings  are  pretty,  strong 
birds,  and  either  occasionally  or  permanently,  frequent 
woods,  bushes,  gardens,  and  farm-yards ;  they  are  common 
in  most  localities,  and  are  only  partially  migratory.  The 
males  are  distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  more 
brilliant  plumage :  the  colouring,  however,  of  both  sexes 
is  exceptionably  soft  and  deUcate.  Buntings  live  either 
in  pairs  or  in  flocks,  and  most  species  are  gifted  with  a 
very  simple  and  monotonous  song.  The  gait  is  hopping 
and  walking,  and  the  flight  is  in  undulating  lines.  Their 
food  consists  of  different  sorts  of  seeds  and  insects.  The 
nests  of  these  birds  are  mostly  of  simple  construction, 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  usually  contain  five  eggs, 
which  are  scribbled  over  with  lines  almost  resembling 
writing.  All  Buntings  become  excessively  fat  where  food 
is  abundant,  and  are  excellent  eating ;  a  fact  of  which  the 
ancients  were  weU  aware. 

The   Yellow-hammer  is  found    throughout   Europe, 
especially  in  central  latitudes.   In  Germany  it  is  common 
everywhere.    During  the  winter  it  frequents  the  villages,     ^  ^ 
and  in  the  summer  it  is  found  in  every  kind  of  wood  and    JE>A 
coppice,  though  more  usually  nearer  their  borders  than    m--r.r\ 
their  centres.    From  autumn  to  pairing  time  they  go  ci^^o 
in  flocks,  shifting  their  quarters  from  one  place  to  another.^ 
As  soon  as  the  weather  has  become  settled  the  Yellow^ 
hammer  turns  his  attention  to  the  business  of  breeding 
when  his  short  song  may  be  heard  without  intermissio: 
In  spite  of  his  sociability  he  is  ever  ready  to  fight  an^u^/ 
squabble  with  those  of  his  own  species,  though  showirra^ 
the  greatest  goodwill  towards  other  birds,  with  whom  fct^ 
has  but  little  in  common,  especially  the  Thrush.   Altiiongi 
apparently  of  a  sluggish  nature  he  is  ever  in  motioi?, 
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except  when  moulting  or  singing,  at  which  time  he  will 
sit  for  hours  on  the  same  spot.  He  sings  from  the  earUest 
morning  hour  until  very  late  in  the  evening,  his  song 
lasting  without  cessation  from  pairing  time  until  the 
moulting  season  comes  round.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  populace  have  found  means  to  translate  his  ditty 
into  the  vernacular,  by  sentences,  which  have  their  equiva- 
lent in  the  EngUsh  phrase, — "  A  very  little  bread  and  no 
cheeeese;"  the  German  sentence,  '^'Sis,  'sis,  'sis,  'sis 
viel  zu  fruh,"  may  be  rendered, — "'Tis,  'tis,  'tis,  'tis 
much  too  early."  When  singing  the  Yellow-hammer 
always  selects  the  top  of  an  exposed  branch,  thus  showing 
its  afifection  for  man,  for  it  does  not  evince  the  slightest 
fear  of  him ;  on  the  contrary,  it  allows  him  to  pass  and 
repass  without  being  in  any  way  disturbed  in  its  song. 
If  the  season  is  favourable  this  bird's  clumsy  nest  of 
bents  may  be  found  in  the  low  bushes,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  March,  generally  low  down  amongst  the 
twigs,  and  but  rarely  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  nest  contains  from  four  to  five  eggs :  these  are  thin 
in  the  shell,  shiny,  or  dull ;  their  colour  varies  fr*om  a 
dirty  white  to  a  reddish  tinge,  covered  with  a  number  of 
dark  spots,  veins,  and  zigzag  lines ;  these  pecuUar  mark- 
ings prevent  anyone  from  mistaking  the  egg  for  that  of 
another  bird.  The  period  of  incubation  lasts  thirteen 
days,  and  this  duty  is  carried  on  by  both  parents  aUke. 
The  young  are  at  first  exclusively  fed  on  insects,  and  are 
already  able  to  fly  and  take  care  of  themselves  when  three 
weeks  old.  The  old  birds  now  prepare  for  a  second,  and 
in  many  years  even  for  a  third  brood. 

The  Yellow-hammer  has  many  enemies :  birds  of  prey 
and  predatory  animals  alike  lay  in  ambush  for  it ;  man 
persecutes  it  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate  flavour,  the  more 
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SO  as  it  is  easily  captured.  All  Buntings  are  tamed  without 
much  trouhle,  and  live  a  long  time  in  captivity ;  they  are 
pleasant  companions  on  account  of  their  pretty  ways,  and 
form  admirable  candidates  for  the  aviary. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   WOOD  LARK 

(Alauda  arbor ea). 

**  What  time  the  timid  bare  limps  forth  to  feed, 
When  the  scared  Owl  skims  round  the  grassy  mead ; 
Then  high  in  air,  and  poised  npon  his  wings, 
Unseen  the  soft,  enamoured  Wood  Lark  sings." 

Bolton. 

iCKEB  has  christened  the  Wood  Lark  ^*  the  Night- 
of  the  air."  Hundreds  of  poets  have  song  the 
.  of  her  more  fortunate  sister  the  Sky  Lark,  yet  no 
ks  cast  a  thought  on  the  Wood  Lark  but  Welcker, 
3  is  not  only  a  poet  but  a  naturaUst.  She  is, 
5r,  folly  as  worthy  of  notice  as  the  Sky  Lark,  aye, 
my  view  much  more  so.  The  pedestrian  on  his 
f  tramp  across  the  barren  heath,  finds  himself  in  a 
ourhood  with  no  other  prospect  before  him  than 
jity  herbage  which  surrounds  him,  vainly  seeking 
iving  being  amid  the  desert  scene,  when  suddenly 
LTS  from  out  the  sky  above,  a  sweet  Uquid  song, 
ing  with  a  soft  flute-Uke  "  Loulou,"  trilling  to  its 
The  notes  are  few,  but  are  combined  in  such  a 
ly  manner  as  to  form  a  most  harmonious  whole, 
rain  is  so  soft  and  tender,  so  pure,  so  full  and  round, 
be  wanderer  unconsciously  stops  rivetted  to  the 
^hile  his  inmost  heart  is  charmed  by  the  lovely 
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songster.  As  it  is  daylight,  the  traveller  sees  the  bird 
slowly  circling  higher  and  higher,  spending  half-an-honr 
floating  in  the  air,  and  then  descending  to  the  topmost 
branch  of  some  neighbouring  tree  to  finish  its  song.  At 
night  also,  in  similar  locahties,  he  may  enjoy  the  same, 
and  possibly  a  still  more  deUghtfol,  serenade. 

One  may  figure  to  oneself  the  midnight  hour  upon 
some  dreary  heath :  in  the  distance  the  wild  cry  of  the 
Longeared  Owl,  or  the  churring  ditty  of  the  Goatsucker 
strikes  upon  the  ear,  the  soUtary  beetle  whirrs  humming 
past  us  —  no  other  sound  is  heard,  when  the  Wood 
Lark,  rising  from  her  dewy  couch  as  from  a  dream,  sings 
out  bright  and  clear  through  the  still  summer  midnight 
air,  soaring  upwards  towards  the  silver  stars  as  in  the 
day-time  she  seeks  the  sun,  pouring  out  her  lovelom 
melody  from  her  inmost  soul;  the  soUtary  traveller's 
spirit  catches  the  infection  and  rises  with  it  farther  than 
the  eye  can  follow.  One  must  have  wandered  on  the 
arid  heath  oneself,  and  have  experienced  the  ahnost 
fearsome  stillness  of  the  barren  woodland  at  such  times, 
to  be  fully  capable  of  appreciating  the  power  that  the 
song  of  this  lovely  bird  has  upon  the  human  soul*  The 
wanderer  remains  for  some  time  transfixed  to  the  spot, 
listening  and  involuntarily  thinking  that  the  bird  has 
risen  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cheer  his  soHtary 
tramp,  greeting  him  with  a  strain  that  shall  strength 
and  comfort  him  on  his  dreary  journey ! 

In  shape,  make,  and  colour,  the  Wood  Lark  mu 
resembles  the  Sky  Lark,  but  is  distinguished  firom  it  b; 
its  smaller  size,  the  whitish  band  surrounding  the  upp^^j- 
part  of  the  head  and  much  enlarged  on  the  nape,  if^9 
rounded  wings  and  its  habits,  especially  that  of  percbii^^ 
on  trees,  which  the  Sky  Lark  never  does.     The  length  of 
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this  bird  is  six  inches,  and  its  breadth  from  wing  to  wing 
bnt  a  trifle  over  a  foot.  Its  plumage,  like  that  of  its 
oonsin,  is  a  red  brownish  gray.  It  is  met  with  through- 
out Europe  from  Sweden  to  Greece,  Dalmatia  and  Italy, 
from  the  borders  of  Asia  to  Spain,  though  in  the  South 
it  is  only  found  during  the  winter,  where  it  takes  refuge 
from  the  rigour  of  a  northern  climate.  I  have  seen  these 
birds  in  winter  near  Madrid  in  large  flocks,  sad  and  silent, 
as  indeed  are  all  birds  Who  migrate  to  foreign  lands.  In 
spite  of  its  extensive  distribution  it  is  but  Uttle  known, 
probably  owing  to  its  affiecting  desert  spots  comparatively 
unfrequented  by  man.  One  may  seek  for  it  in  vain 
amongst  the  fruitful  fields,  in  broad  plains,  in  the  green- 
wood or  in  the  pine  forest :  it  Uves  on  heaths  and  barren 
wastes,  where  no  other  songster  is  to  be  found.  After 
the  breeding  season  is  over 'both  young  and  old  birds  seek 
the  new-mown  meadows,  and  while  migrating  visit  the 
fallows  and  stubbles  of  the  plains,  for  the  Wood  Lark  only 
travels  in  short  stages  of  a  day  at  a  time,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  pick  up  a  scanty  meal  of  small  beetles  and  tiny  seeds. 

The  habits  of  the  Wood  Lark  would  strike  any  one. 
"It  is,"  says  my  father,  "quick  and  agile  in  its  move- 
ments, for  though  trustful  and  confiding  when  it  meets 
with  good  treatment,  it  is  shy  and  cautious  if  pursued 
and  tormented,  or  even  if  in  fear  of  molestation.  It  runs 
nimbly  amongst  the  sparse  herbage  of  the  heath,  with 
crest  erect  and  the  breast  carried  well  forward,  not 
seeking  in  any  way  to  hide  itself.  If,  however,  a 
Sparrowhawk  or  Hobby  makes  his  appearance,  the  Wood 
Lark  immediately  squats  close  to  the  ground  in  some 
convenient  hollow,  when  it  is  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  soil ;  in  this  manner  it  generally 
manages  to  elude  the  passing  danger. 
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**  As  soon  as  the  moimtain  snows  have  melted,  which 
usually  happens  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  the 
Wood  Lark  returns  from  her  wandermgs  in  foreign  lands 
and  seeks  her  old  home.  This  bird  seems  to  be  singu- 
larly sensitive  to  coming  changes  in  the  weather.  On  a 
March  morning,  amongst  our  snow-clad  mountains,  I 
have  often  heard  it  singing  away  right  joyously,  and 
have  always  found  that  the  snow  has  melted  by  mid- 
day. Why  then  should  it  have  mourned  over  the  snow 
which  covered  its  food  in  the  morning?  The  bird 
was  well  aware  that  it  would  soon  disappear,  when  its  | 

search  for  food  would  be  no  longer  hindered. 

**  In  the  spring  Wood  Larks  Hve  in  pairs ;  inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  males  are  more  numerous  than  the 
females,  many  a  pitched  battle  takes  place  ere  the  bride        4 
is  won.    While  pairing,  the  male  displays  his  amiability      ^ 
to  the  utmost,  courting  the  female  with  outspread  tail     Jll 
and  somewhat  elevated  crest,  posturing  in  the  prettiest    «^«t 
manner  imaginable,  to  show  his  tenderness  and  sub-  — ^ 
mission  to  his  fair  spouse. 

**  The  Wood  Lark's  deUcate  nest  is  found  earlier  or  lateracsr 
according  to  the  weather,  occasionally  by  the  end  oft'^iDf 
March.     It  is  situated  under  a  fir-tree  or  juniper  bush^  .s=3, 
sometimes  in  the  grass,  and  is  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  r     ^: 
it  is  built  of  thin  dry  grass  stems  and  leaves,  8omewhat"*tfBt 
deeper  than  a  hemisphere,  and  is  very  smooth  inside -^^e. 
The  eggs  are  gray,  thickly  spotted  and  speckled;  th»^^e 
female  alone  performs  the  duties  of  incubation,  during.  ^^ 
which  operation  she  is  fed  assiduously  by  the  male. 

**  The  parent  birds  soon  leave  their  first  brood  to  8hi~:^ 
for  themselves,  and  commence  preparations  for  a  secox^.d 
instalment,  after  which  they  form  themselves  into  a  smal/ 
band  with  their  youngsters,  and  migrate,  either  in  a  fiuni]/ 
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party  or  in  flocks  composed  of  two  or  more  broods,  with 
their  parents.  They  leave  ns  about  the  end  of  October 
or  the  beginning  of  Noyember." 

Daring  the  breeding-season  the  male  sings  most 
indnstriously,  and  yet  his  song  will  be  heard  late  in 
the  aatomn.  By  this  time  almost  all  the  other  birds  are 
silent,  but  the  Wood  Lark  still  pours  forth  his  lovely 
strains,  as  lliough  he  bore  an  everlasting  spring  in  his 
bosom.  In  the  autumn  the  young  males  of  the  season  also 
commence  singing, — a  fact  worthy  of  notice, — for  young 
Wood  Larks  are  the  only  song-birds  who  are  able,  before 
they  are  many  months  old,  to  sing  as  well  as  the  old 
birds  and  to  perform  without  bungling.  In  desert  and 
arid  locaUties  this  bird's  song  takes  the  place  of  that  of 
the  nightingale,  and  it  is  rare  that  he  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  song  of  the  first,  ever  wishes  himself  in 
the  more  beautiful  glades  where  the  latter  reigns  queen. 

AU  bird  fanciers  are  anxious  to  possess  this  rich 
songster  as  a  companion.  In  the  spring  the  Wood  Lark 
is  easily  taken  by  means  of  lime-twigs  attached  to  the 
branches  of  any  small  isolated  bush  near  the  bird's  haunt. 
But  its  capture  must  be  eflfected  before  love  for  its  mate 
has  taken  too  fast  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  little  songster, 
otherwise  the  poor  creature  will,  if  separated  from  the 
object  of  its  afifection,  soon  pine  away  and  die.  The 
Wood  Lark  may  be  fed  on  a  paste  composed  of  curds, 
wheaten  bread,  and  carrots,  pounded  and  mixed  together ; 
it  is  a  most  indefatigable  songster.  The  cage  must  be 
covered  at  the  top  with  canvas,  so  that  when  the  bird  is 
carried  away  by  poetic  fervour,  and  seeks  to  soar  from  its 
narrow  habitation,  it  may  not  injure  itself.  This  bii-d 
becomes  very  tame  in  confinement,  and  soon  leaiiis  to 
recognize  its  master,  who  it  lulls  to  slumber  at  night 

4  T 
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with  the  sweetest  strains,  as  a  reward  for  the 
bestows  upon  it.    Unfortunately  the  Wood  Lark 
bear  confinement  for  any  great  length  of  time,  as 
lives  over  two  years  in  a  cage ;  if,  however,  it  is 
calculated  to  be  kept  as  a  caged  companion,  it  i 
still  more  cruel  to  capture  it  wholesale,  along 
more  amenable  relation  the  Sky  Lark,  for  the  sak 
table.   The  person  who  would  take  such  a  lovely  i 
for  the  sake  of  roasting  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  £ 
creature  than  the  Sparrowhawk,  Hobby,  or  otl 
datory  animals,  who  make  no  distinction  as 
prey. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   YELLOW  WAGTAIL 

(Motacilla  sulplmrea). 

"  The  Wagtail  flits  with  the  Bearded  Tits, 
Where  the  featherj*  reeds  are  growing ; 
Or  flirts  its  tail  on  the  marsh  mill-sail, 
His  taste  for  insects  showing." 

Henry  Stephenson. 

^Se  Spaniards  call  the  Common  Wagtail  the  *' Washer- 

an/'*  but  they  caU  the  Yellow  Wagtail  **Pepita/'  to 

''^cli  indeed  it  has  a  right,  the  name  denoting  as  it  does, 

/^^^ething  exquisitely  feminine  and  graceful,  attributes 

^^i^edly  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  this  bird, 

^^     shown  to  greater  perfection  in  its  colouring  and 

^■^its  than  with  the  common  species. 

^he  Yellow  Wagtail  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 

^T^-^^d  species  by  its  long,  narrow  tail,  which  gives  the 

"^^^   a  shght  and  elegant  appearance:   it  is  ash-gray 

"^Ve  and  sulphur-yellow  below ;  the  three  outermost  tail- 

^^thers  are  mostly  white.     In  the  spring  the  throat  of 

•  ^^    male  is  black.     This   description  is   sufficient  to 

^^^mify  the  bu-d  by. 

^his  bird  inhabits  all  the  mountains  of  Europe,  as 
^U  as  a  portion  of  those  of  Southern  Asia,   besides 

•  In  some  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Kent,  it  is  called  "Peggy  Dish- 
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which  it  is  met  with  in  the  Atlas  Banges  and  in  the 
Abyssinian  Alps.  It  is  not  found  so  far  to  the  northward 
as  the  commoner  species,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  met 
with  at  a  greater  elevation,  and  is  bnt  rarely  seen  in  the 
plains ;  it  is  never  found  far  from  water,  following  as  it 
always  does  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream  where  it  has 
taken  up  its  abode,  and  the  purer  the  stream  the  more  it 
is  preferred;  thus  they  are  most  addicted  to  mountain- 
rivulets,  the  banks  of  these  brooks  abounding  in  bushes 
and  shrubs,  amongst  the  roots  of  which  they  select  a 
place  to  build  their  nest.  In  locaUties  where  the  streams 
are  frozen  over,  or  during  very  severe  winters,  they 
migrate,  though  not  far,  as  they  easily  find  a  suitable 
asylum  in  the  South  of  Europe.  When  they  do  migrate 
they  leave  us  late  in  the  year,  and  return  early  in  the 
spring,  for  they  are  hardy  birds  and  not  afraid  of  cold,  so 
long  as  they  can  find  sufficient  nourishment. 

This  Wagtail  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  are  acquaintedJ&d 
with  it  to  be  an  extraordinarily  pretty  and  gracefolflcM 
creature, — the  very  gem  of  the  stream.  The  Yello^so^^^^ 
Wagtail  is  fond  of  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tnan^  m-mm^ 
though  its  conduct  is  extremely  cautious,  until  it  ia:^  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  safe  and  need  fear  no  ill-treatment  a;^^  at 
his  hand;  assured  of  this,  perfect  confidence  is  th^^sidhe 
result;  where  it  is  preserved  it  becomes  most  fearlese^as. 
It  runs  with  rapidity,  while  every  step  is  graceful;  a 

pretty  nod  accompanies  each  one ;  and  the  long,  elegamz^cnt 
tail  is  jerked  every  now  and  then.  If  walking  in  tbfl=fte 
water  the  same  grace  is  displayed ;  like  a  well-bred  chiles  ^d, 
it  is  very  careful  not  to  soil  its  plumage  or  to  wet  itr^ts 
feathers,  and  hops  with  the  greatest  care  from  stone  ^  to 
stone :  its  favourite  resting-places  are  large  stones,  pof 
branches,  &c.,  in  elevated  positions.    It  does  not,  ho' 
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ever,  remain  long  in  one  place,  for  its  habits  are  active, 
and  it  is  ever  on  the  move.  Its  flight  is  Ught  and  quick, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  other  birds,  by  its 
character :  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  arch-Uke  sweeps, 
in  which  the  bird  rises  and  falls  with  a  certain  amount  of 
regularity ;  it  does  not  care  to  fly  any  great  distance,  only 
doing  so  when  migrating.  Its  note  much  resembles  that 
of  the  common  species,  except  during  pairing  time,  when 
the  song  of  the  male  is  much  richer  and  more  sonorous 
than  that  of  our  pied  friend. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail  feeds  on  small  insects,  mollusks, 
and  worms;  ephemera,  small  dragonflies,  midges,  flies, 
and  larvffi  of  all  sorts,  are  to  be  found  in  its  stomach  when 
killed.  It  seeks  its  prey  either  in  the  water  itself  or  on 
its  borders. 

The  duties  of  breeding  are  commenced  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  of  March.  The  male,  perched  on  some 
taTOurite  spot,  calls  to  his  mate  with  trembling  wings  and 
ruffled  plumage,  switching  his  tail  at  the  same  time. 
Now  the  two  playfully  chase  one  another  along  the  strand. 
Arrived  at  some  smooth,  sandy  spot  at  the  brook-side,  the 
male  runs  round  and  round  his  spouse  with  drooping, 
qnivering  wings,  wagging  his  tail,  or  carrying  it  out- 
spread, until  she  acknowledges  his  tender  attentions.  At 
this  season  this  bird's  pecuhar  intolerance  of  others  of  its 
own  species  reaches  the  culminating  point. 

Even  while  pairing  a  suitable  locaUty  is  sought  where 
to  build  the  nest.  This  is  always  placed  near  the  brook, 
generally  on  the  very  bank  itself,  in  some  natural  hole  or 
cavity,  amongst  stones,  old  masonry  or  brick-work, 
tangled  roots,  in  hollow  trees,  &c. ;  the  size  of  the 
structure  depends  upon  the  space  to  bo  filled  up.  The 
outside  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  small  roots,  fibres, 
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grass^  mosSy  and  also  of  dry  leaves ;  the  interior  is  cup- 
shaped,  and  is  lined  with  hair,  hristles,  feathers,  wool, 
and  such-like  materials.  The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number, 
are  very  smooth  and  thin  in  the  shell,  somewhat  short, 
sharp-pointed  at  one  end,  broad  and  round  at  the  other ; 
the  ground  a  dirty,  yellowish  white,  spotted  and  speckled 
with  yellowish  gray,  and  Kghter  shades  intermingling 
with  the  ground.  The  female  usually  hatches  out  her 
young  unaided,  though  the  male  has  been  found  in  the 
act  of  incubation.  Both  parents  show  great  attachment 
to  their  offspring,  and  the  female  not  unfrequently  allows 
herself  to  be  caught  on  her  eggs.  They  are  still  more 
fond  of  their  young,  which  are  hatched  out  in  about 
fourteen  days ;  and  after  another  fortnight  they  leave  the 
nest,  even  before  their  tails  are  full  grown.  At  first  the 
young  are  fed  by  both  parents  with  much  assiduity,  after 
which  they  teach  them  by  degrees  to  feed  themselves, 
instructing  them  in  every  way,  and  seeking  to  shield 
them  from  all  possible  harm.  The  old  birds  then  com- 
mence making  their  preparations  for  a  second  broody 
which  is  usually  hatched  by  the  beginning  of  June,^  ^ 


though  they  often  find  themselves  obUged  to  rear  a^        a 
young  Cuckoo  instead  of  their  own  offspring.     The  oldE:^  —  ^ 
birds  are  not  troubled  with  many  enemies,  for  the  smalI-B^-^31 
birds'  bug-bear — the  Sparrowhawk — is  deterred  by  th^-^».e 
close  proximity  to  their  haunts,  of  water ;  and  they  easil^^.  ^ —  J 
escape  the  clutches  of  carnivorous  mammals.   Man  neve:  -s^     -^f 
troubles  them :  he  must  indeed  be  an  uncommon  youn^  -«—  g 
scoundrel  who  is  desirous  of  showing  his  utter  worthless 
ness  by  shooting  or  otherwise  destroying  this  pretty  binf — 
The  young  brood,  however,  is  surrounded  by  enemies  (    j    >/ 
all  kinds :  they  are  often  drowned  by  the  sudden  tioo^^M^^        . 
caused  by  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain ;  cats,  martens,  stoatn^^STr         J 
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ireasels,  and  rats,  often  destroy  the  young  birds  at  the 
nest,  whilst  Crows  and  Magpies  kill  numbers  of  **  flyers ; " 
such  persecutions  prevent  these  elegant  creatures  from 
ev€r  becoming  very  numerous. 

As  a  cage-bird  the  Yellow  Wagtail  is  unfortunately 
useless,  as  it  can  but  ill  bear  confinement:  one  may 
manage  by  feeding  them  with  pieces  of  insects  to  wean 
them  by  degrees  to  Nightingale's  food,  but  they  never 
live  long.  They  are  easily  captured  with  a  Nightingale- 
net,  and  without  much  trouble;  but  wherefore  rob  our 
mountain  bums  of  such  jewels  ?  The  Yellow  Wagtail, 
like  all  other  members  of  the  same  family,  is  an 
exceptionably  useful  bird,  and  is  on  that  account  worthy 
of  pjTotection. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     NIGHTINGALE 

{Luscinia  philomela). 

"  Sweet  bird,  that  Bhunn'st  the  noUe  of  foUy, 

Most  masical,  most  melancholy  t 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even  song ! " 

Milton. 

The  Nightingale  is  a  speaking  witness  of  the  power      "*  ^' 
poetry  over  the  human  heart:  we  look  on  her  as  thC^*^® 
muse  of  love.   Other  birds,  also,  oflFer  speaking  testimoKi^^-^^y 
when  they  sing, — ^but  tls  only  of  their  own  love.    TkM-  — "® 
Nightingale  stands  alone  in  her  renown.     The  Spamar^>"^^^ 
call  her  **Ruiseiior,"  which  means,  as  I  have  been  tolc^^^^» 
king  and  master;  titles  well  merited  by  this  bird,  kj^^^^ 
she  is,  undoubtedly,   the    most    powerful,   as  well  8^    ^ 
the  most  beautiful  and  striking,  of  all  songsters,  $030::^^^^ 
is  on  this  account,  in  a  certain  sense,  really  a  king,  c^   ^' 
rather  a  queen,  amongst  the  rest,  which  rank  far  belc^^^^ 
her.    No  other  bird's  song  can  vie  with  the  strains  of  JL^Mhe 
Nightingale :  she  is  a  poetess  in  the  widest  and  mo  ^^Dst 

beautiful  meaning  of  the  word;    she  embodies  in  h ^or 

song  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  joy  and  pain,  longing  s^^mad 
plaint,  of  love,  in  all  their  inmost  depth,  and  gives  t'^^e 
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trae  ring  and  music  of  that  magic  word.  Her  song  flows 
flute-Kke,  in  one  uninterrupted,  clear,  and  even  stream, — 
a  melody  by  itself,  inimitable  and  unequalled,  it  vies  in 
comprehensiveness  and  intensity  with  that  of  the  human 
voice,  while  far  surpassing  it  in  fulness  and  beauty  of 
tone.  Though  ever-changing,  it  yet  remains  in  character, 
for  each  variation  is  but  a  different  expression  of  one  and 
the  same  thought. 

The  bird  itself  is  soon  described:  it  is  nearly  seven 

inches  long  by  ten  in  breadth ;  above,  the  plumage  is  of 

a  dark  russet-gray,  and  underneath,  of  a  dirty  grayish 

white ;   the  tail  is  russet-red.    Further  description  is 

unnecessary.    It  differs  from  its  cousin  the  Philomel 

Nightingale  (L/uscinia  major)  principally  in  being  smaller, 

and  in  the  absence  of  the  spots  on  the  throat.  During  the 

summer  months  it  inhabits  Central  and  Southern  Europe 

and  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  migrating  as  far  as  the 

interior  of  Africa.    It  generally  comes  to  us  by  the 

middle  of  April,  remaining  until  the  middle  of  August. 

It  prefers  the  plain  to  the  mountain,  and  the  larger  to 

the  smaller  woods.    In  pine  forests  it  is  wholly  wanting. 

It  is  especially  fond  of  forest  lowlands  intersected  with 

rivulets  and  well  furnished  with  plenty  of  underwood. 

Each  pair  occupies  a  very  small  area,  so  much  so,  that  it 

is  possible  for  a  person  to  hear  fifty  Nightingales  singing 

at  one  time,  for  if  they  once  take  to  a  locaHty,  they 

frequent  it  in  large  numbers. 

The  Nightingale  is  a  serious,  thoughtful,  and  proud 
bird,  by  which  attributes  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
German  songsters.  It  trusts  man  so  impUcitly  that  it  is 
ahnost  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  treachery,  hence  we 
have  ample  opportunity  to  watch  its  habits.  It  usually 
perches  at  about  the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground, 

4u 
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canring  its  wings  carelessly,  the  tail  being  moved  when 
much  excited.  When  on  the  ground  it  stands  very 
upright,  and  hops  with  great  springs  from  the  spot.  Its 
flight  is  light  and  rapid,  though  in  the  daytime,  when 
left  undisturbed,  or  even  when  chasing  a  rival,  it  rarely 
flies  more  than  a  couple  of  hxmdred  yards. 

Its  food,  consisting  of  earth-worms  and  insects  or  their* 
larvae,  is  principally  sought  for  on  the  ground;  at  ^H^^Cii^V 
events  it  only  occasionally  snaps  up  a  caterpillar,  beetiee  ^Je, 
or  butterfly,   from  off  a  leaf  or  twig.     Its  favourite  ^^te 
nourishment  is  ants'-eggs ;  and  when  fruit  is  ripe  it  wiLUc^vill 
also  eat  that,  besides  berries, — such  as  currants,  alder  rx:^»ei- 
and  elder-berries.    Water  is  a  necessity,  for  after  ever^rxiGBrj 
hearty  meal  it  immediately  goes  and  drinks.    When  th>.fl=Cdthe 
weather  is  warm  it  takes  a  bath  every  day.    In  captivitzt-ir^ty 
it  is  fed  on  a  preparation  composed  of  carrots,  wheata'^KJIien 
bread,  curds,  ants'-eggs,  and  meal-worms;  great  cacc^sai^ 
must,  however,  be  taken  if  one  would  keep  the  bird  ancz^siij 
length  of  time. 

As  soon  as  the  Nightingales  return  from  their  wintft^^A^^fef 
quarters  each  pair  seeks  its  old  home,  defending  it  in  iMUMbe 
most  determined  manner  against  all  intruders.    Birds      ^  of 
the  previous  year  find  much   difficulty  in  procuring  ^^  ^ 
suitable  resting-place;  and  bachelors  have  still  great — ter 
obstacles  to  overcome,  for  they  must  fight  for  a  home      as 
well  as  a  partner.   They  will  sing  almost  uninterruptecKJp^ 
both  night  and  day,  to  seduce  a  neighbouring  hen  l^ird 
from  her  allegiance.    Old  pairs  begin  to  build  their  ikest 
soon  after  their  arrival,  and  sing  away  more  assiduoaa/p^ 
than  ever. 

The  song  of  the  Nightingale  is  in  every  respect  the 
very  poetry  of  sound,  and  must  have  been  personally 
heard  and  taken  to  heart  if  one  would  form  any  idea  of 
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the  power  it  exercises.  The  lovely  strains  of  the 
"Queen  of  the  Night"  are  so  indescribably  fall  in  tone, 
charming  in  grace  and  purity,  and  marvellous  in  their 
variety,  power,  and  volume,  as  entirely  to  surpass  those 
of  any  other  bird:  soft,  flute-like  strophes  alternate 
with  the  loud  and  ringing,  the  plaintive  with  the  gay, 
mingling  together  in  one  sublime  and  ever- varying 
succession;  power  is  accompanied  by -grace  and  euphony, 
which  are  combined  with  fulness  and  purity ;  the  whole 
forming  a  gift  of  melody  unequalled  for  richness  and  the 
thousand  and  one  various  strophes  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  Thus  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  is  a  well- 
known  poem,  yet  ever  new,  one  of  which  every  stanza 
seems  so  beautiful  in  our  ears  as  to  obliterate  all  those 
that  have  gone  before,  so  that  the  strain  present  to  our 
ear  rivets  the  soul,  and  still  leaves  us  eager  for  what 
may  follow. 

When  the  shades  of  night  have  fallen,  and  moon- 
beams silver  every  leaf  and  flower ;  when  all  other  birds 
are  wrapt  in  silent  slumber,  and  no  breath  of  air  disturbs 
the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour,  and  the  Nightingale 
fulfils  the  promise  of  her  name ;  when  no  single  note  of 
her  heaven-bom  melody  escapes  the  eager,  listening 
ear; — then  must  every  human  heart  bow  down  before 
the  power  which  poetry  exercises  over  its  more  material 
being ;  then  is  one  forced  to  recognize  that  our  beauteous 
earth,  so  railed  at  by  the  hyper-orthodox,  is  gifted  with 
music  and  poetry  from  heaven  above,  for  at  such  a 
moment  all  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  blissful  month  of 
May  may  be  said  to  inundate  the  heart  in  one  long,  deep 
draught  of  pleasure. 

That  such  a  song  cannot  be  reproduced  is  patent  to 
everyone  who  has  ever  heard  a  Nighingale  sing ;  never- 


Zquu  zqDo  zqDu  zqDo, 

Tzii  tzii  Ud  tzii  tzii  Uii  tzii  1 

Qnorror  du  squa  pipiquisi, 


Tsisiai  tubiEiaUiaiBi, 

Zocre  2om  zoire  zone  hi ; 

Zata  zKtn  zstn  zatn  zatn  zatu  zAta  zatn  zii 

Dlo  tllo  tllo  dto  dlo  dlo  dlo  dlo  dio  dio, 

Quio  tr  nTTrnr  itz 

Lii  lU  lii  lu  I;  ly  Ij  Ij  li  li  li  li 

Q\ao  didl  U  lairU 

Ua  giirr  ^iirr  quipiol 

Qui  qui  qui  qui  qi  qi  qi  qi  gi  p  gi  gi; 

Got!  goU  gcAl  gaU  ^n  hadodoi 

Qnigi  hoTT  ba  diaJiadill^i  I 

Hezcz<.vczezezezezezczczezezezezezez«ze  quurhozcboi ; 

Quia  quia  quia  quia  quia  quia  quia  quia  ti ; 

Qi  qi  qi  jo  jo  jo  jojojo  qi— 

LU  ly  U  le  lii  ta  lii  lo  didl  io  quia 

liieai  gai  gai  gal  gai  goi  giagiagiagia 

Quior  ziozio  pi!"* 

All  these,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  inexpress 
Bounds,  serve  to  express  the  joyous,  happy  loTe  of 
Nightingale,  and  are  mostly  sung  in  honour  of 
female,  or  as  a  challenge  to  a  rival.  The  song  of  an 
bird  is  always  richer  and  more  finished  than  that  < 
younger  one,  and  every  locality  has  its  peculiar  atr 
for  the  EODg  is  inherited  by  the  young  birds  &om 
finest  performers  of  each  district.  Let  any  Nightiuj 
sing  as  it  may,  it  always  throws  all  other  song-hirdi 
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I,  with  great  exactitude.  The  worth  of  a  Nightingale 
reatly  enhanced  by  its  assiduously  singing  during  the 
it,  an  accompUshment  by  no  means  common  to  every 
vidual,  and  generally  limited  to  the  best  performers : 
je  are  real  treasures  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pity 
hat  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  lasts  so  short  a  time  in 
xdl  purity.  Unfortunately,  these  wonderful  songsters 
Edly  become  silent  about  Midsummer-day.  Thus,  in  our 
jhbourhood,  May  is  the  only  month  to  whose  thousand 
ities  is  added  that  of  the  Nightingale's  song. 
'he  nest  of  this  bird  is  a  very  simple  structure,  and  is 
erally  placed  just  above  or  on  the  ground,  amongst 
k  shrubs,  under  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  in  the  herbage  at 

foot  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.*  It  is  principally 
iposed  of  dead  leaves,  dry  twigs,  and  haulm,  lined 
de  with  fine  grass-stalks.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
female  lays  four  or  five  eggs :  these  are  rather  large 

smooth-shelled,  of  a  pale  sea-green,  minutely  and 
ely  stippled  with  gray-brown.  Male  and  female  sit 
mately  for  fourteen  days,  and  rear  their  young 
5ther:  the  latter  are  fledged  in  about  three  weeks, 
r  which  the  males  begin  to  practise  singing,  taking 
r  lesson  from  the  father.  Unfortunately,  like  other 
ng  birds,  they  are  subject  to  an  infinity  of  dangers, 

only  too  many  fall  victims  to  birds  of  prey  and 
icious  mammals.  With  us  they  are  only  captured 
the  cage.  Spaniards  and  Italians,  however,  Uke  the 
lent  Romans,  do  not  even  spare  the  Nightingale,  but 
r  it  up,  along  with  other  song-birds,  to  their  gluttonous 
etites.  Fortunately,  many,  somehow  or  another, 
lage  to  escape,  and  enjoy  an  existence  which  we  might 
I  envy  them,  so  much  purer  is  it  than  our  own. 

I  have  seen  a  Nightingale's  nest,  in  an  ivy- covered  tree,  ten  feet  from  tho 
id.— fT.  J. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

THE   BLACKCAP 

{Curruca  atricapilla). 

"  Schwarzplattchen  wird  nach  korzer  Frist, 
So  viel  es  nor  vermag, 
Erlustigen  die  Horer  all 
Mit  lautem  Trillerschlag." 

VOOL. 

When,  by  the  end  of  April,  the  feathered  choristeK:^^'^ 
have  sought  the  fresh,  green  glades  of  wood  and  forea^^®*' 
there  is  one  amongst  them  whose  splendid  song  astonish^ -^^^^ 
the  hearer  by  its  fulness,  power,  and  variety.    One  woullJ^^^ 
fancy  at  times  that  it  must  be  the  Nightingale  who  i       '  ^ 
performing,  and  vainly  seek  to  discover  the  individuaH^-^^^  J 
if,  however,  the  rich  notes  are  carefully  followed  up,  tti^^ 
songster  may  be  found,  one  indeed  of  the  best  of  tlnC^e 
woodland  warblers, — the  Blackcap.    He  looks  simple  aBC^^-^d 
modest  enough  in  his  sober  suit  of  gray  with  a  black  ca£^-^Pi 
yet  he  carries  in  his  httle  breast  a  treasure  of  melodj-^Sj. 
The  end  of  each  strophe  is  especially  briUiant;  it  ib 

a  long-sustained   trill,   which  a  good   songster,  wh^/^en 
thoroughly  inspired,   repeats    three    or   four  times         in 
succession.    This  warbler,  too,  begins,  as  it  were,  to  &::^Dg 
in  earnest  only  when  most  other  songsters  have  becoM^o^ 
all  but  silent.    He  is  heard  as  late  as  July,  while  tJie 
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ung  males  of  the  year  already  begin  to  try  their  hands 
singing  in  August  and  September. 
The  Blackcap,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Central  Europe, 
quents  alike,  pine  forest,  greenwood,  grove,  and  garden ; 
i  everyone  who  knows  the  bird,  appreciates  its  value. 
;  habits  much  resemble  those  of  the  Whitethroat, 
acting  its  close  relationship  with  that  species.  But 
•ely  still,  it  hops  from  twig  to  twig  with  lightness 
i  activity,  creeping  amongst  trees  and  bushes  with  its 
^ast  well  lowered,  spying  right  and  left,  jerking  its  tail, 
1  slowly  raising  the  feathers  of  the  head,  if  it  sees 
jrthing  alarming,  until  satisfied.  In  the  morning 
ors  the  Blackcap  is  fond  of  sunning  itself  on  some 
511  branch  or  twig ;  at  other  times  it  creeps  and  crawls 
essantly  amongst  the  thickest  bushes.  It  shows  no 
r  of  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  him  rather 
a  protector,  in  whom  it  can  put  trust ;  it  also  lives  on 
\  best  of  terms  with  other  animals.  It  feeds,  as  do  the 
t  of  its  genus,  on  insects  of  every  description  and  in 
jry  stage  of  development, — such  as  small  beetles, 
}terflies,  flies,  gnats,  caterpillars,  and  the  like ;  besides 
^86  it  is  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  berries,  for  which  it 
ats  with  assiduity, — such  as  bird-cherries,  currants, 
erberries,  raspberries,  blackberries^  the  fruit  of  the 
»xintain-ash,  &c. ;  it  will  even  swallow  the  poisonous 
•nels  of  some  berries  with  impunity,  because  they  are 
it  up  again  as  soon  as  the  fleshy  portions  are  digested. 
The  Blackcap  builds  its  artless  nest  in  the  month  of 
kj:  constructed  of  dead  grass,  it  is  placed  amongst 
shes,  and  but  ill-concealed  from  view;  indeed,  it  is 
>re  often  very  much  exposed,  and  rarely  is  above  the 
Lght  of  a  man  from  the  ground.  When  the  nest  is 
npleted  the  female  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs,  flesh- 


colonred,  spotted  with  red,  and  occasionallj 
or  marbled.  Both  the  male  and  female  sit  by  I 
the  TOtmg  are  batched  ont  in  &om  twelre  t 
days.  Fifteen  days  later  the  nestlings  are  flet 
which  they  are  cared  for  and  instmcted  by  1 
birds  for  a  short  time  longer,  when  the  latter 
qnently  make  preparations  for  boilding  ano 
The  moulting  season  commences  in  Angast,  i 
as  early  as  the  end  of  Jolr,  and  is  the  only  seat 
which  this  indostrions  singer  is  silent.  As  soot 
past  it  immediately  recommences,  if  not  to  sin 
utterance  to  short  strophes  of  its  song.  In  tb 
both  old  and  yonng  are  more  frequently  foond  i 
than  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  seeking  the  e 
whose  juicy  berries  are  then  their  favourite  fi 
Blackcap  often  remains  in  Germany  till  th 
October,  when  it  starts  for  its  winter's  quarter 
not  know  how  £bx  this  bird  travels :  possibly  : 
in  Spain — at  least  it  maybe  heard  singing  in  the^ 
as  late  as  December. 

This  harmless  bird  is  easily  shot  or  trappe 
latter  case,  with  nets  baited  with  meal-won 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  grateful  cage-bi 
one  can  keep.  One  of  our  best  observers,  Conn 
Droitaumont,  writes  as  follows : — "  This  bird  is 
best  songsters  we  have,  and  is,  as  a  cage-bii 
opinion,  far  superior  to  any  Nightingale.  Its 
continuous  strains  are  more  varied  and  flnte-lil 
the  same  time  less  shrill  and  ringing  than  th( 
Philomel  and  Common  Nightingales,  portions 
songs  it  intermingles  with  its  own  to  a  very  gre 
Some  Blackcaps  pronounce  the  words  'Judith'  ai 
as  plainly  as  only  a  Philomel  Nightingale  cat 
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imitate  the  song  of  the  Garden  Warbler,  the  whistle  of 
the  Oriole,  and  the  strain  of  the  ChajQ&nch,  in  the  most 
admirable  manner ;  others,  again,  intermingle  with  their 
own  song  those  of  the  Blackbird  and  Bedstart,  and  also 
the  call  of  the  Quail.  It  is  beautiful,  indeed,  to  hear 
BO  small  a  bird  bring  out  the  *  taack,  taack,'  of  the  Black- 
bird, right  deep  and  loud.  There  are  some  Blackcaps 
vho  sing  all  these  variations,  as  well  as  their  whole  song, 
almost  as  loudly  as  the  refrain  at  the  end." 

The  Blackcap  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  greatly 

attached  to  its  master.    It  will  greet  him  with  a  song  as 

he  approaches,  or  when  called  upon ;  it  will  even  continue 

to  sing  undisturbed  while  being  removed,  cage  and  all, 

from  one  place  to  another.    Inasmuch  as  this  bird  is 

easily  kept,  feeds  willingly  on  berries  and  even  potatoes, 

Wid  will  live  for  years  in  confinement,  it  is  an  especial 

^vonrite  with  "  fanciers."  I  recommend  everyone  who  is 

'eally  fond  of  such  an  exquiBitely  melodious  companion 

*^  obtain  one  if  possible,  and  am  convinced  that  he  will 

^evei  regret  having  done  so.    If  the  reader  perchance 

Asides  in  the  country  or  near  a  large  garden,  and  has 

^^^^^<ie  this  bird  his  friend,  let  him  teach  his  children,  and 

everyone  else,  to  protect  both  bird  and  nest,  preserving 

**^eixi  from  vermin  and  the  attacks  of  mischievous  boys. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   MELODIOUS  WILLOW  WAEBLEB* 

{Hijpolais  horlensis,  anet.) 

"  Tbit  chcirful  one  vho  knoweth  all 
T)ic  -inn^i  oral!  the  irttig(:d  chorislen, 
An.l  ill  ',ne  stuneott  or  mi'IudiouB  sounds 


One  well-known  species  has  of  late  been  separat 
the  small  groap  of  trae  warblers.  It  is  a  pret 
creature,  greenish  on  the  npper  parts,  and  brightis 
nndemeath.  Its  true  home  is  Central  Europe, 
north  as  Sweden,  whilst  in  the  south  it  is  repl 
other,  hut  closely-aUied,  species.  A  bird  of  pas 
appears  with  us  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
leaying  again  in  the  commencement  of  August 
much  more  common  in  the  lowlands  than  on  the  m 
side,  though  found  on  all  intermediate  elevatic 
prefers  copses  and  large  gardens  rather  than  wo( 
though  never  met  with  in  pine  or  fir  woods  it 
common  where  fir  and  pine  are  intermingled  t< 

*  Hrelim  calU.  oi  rather  miacall^.  this  anecies  bv  the  faUowini;  nuoM. 
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enwood.    It  is  fond  of  living  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
a,  and  is  therefore  often  seen  in  small  gardens,  even 
he  midst  of  towns. 
lie  versatile  talent  of  this  bird  stamps  it  at  once  as 

of  the  most  agreeable  songsters  we  have.  It  is  rarely 
I,  always  joyous,  and  ever  ready  to  sing.  Perched  on 
nig,  this  bird  often  sits  bolt  upright,  raising  the 
hers  of  the  head  on  perceiving  anything  out  of  the 
imon,  which  gives  it  a  serious  appearance.    It  creeps 

climbs  nimbly  through  the  thickest  bushes,  and  flies 
vely  from  tree  to  tree ;  it  accomplishes  the  boldest 
3ts  and  turns  with  ease,  always  rendering  itself  con- 
mous  to  the  observer.  This  bird's  call-note  is  like  a 
ick  of  the  tongue,  though  softer  than  that  of  the 
ckeap,  sounding  like  **deok,  deck,  deck,"  or  **deck 
at/'  &c.  When  squabbling  it  gives  out  a  loud 
eydedeyteyt,"  and  quacks  when  frightened.  These 
erent  sounds  are  heard  almost  without  intermission, 
I  but  for  its  beautiful  song  would  render  the  bird 
Agreeable. 
Che  male  is  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  also  one  of 

most  industrious  of  songsters :  he  commences  singing 
dawn,  and  continues  performing  the  whole  forenoon ; 
n  he  rests  awhile,  and  sings  again  from  the  afternoon 
sundown.  The  song  is  a  flowing  allegro,  replete  with 
I  most  graceful  turns,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
A  of  tiie  Nightingale.  The  Melodious  Willow  Warbler 
o  mimics  all  sorts  of  strange  sounds  in  the  most  comical 
imer,  as  well  as  strophes  of  other  birds.  He  will 
Ltate  the  song  of  the  Swallow,  the  Starling,  and  in  wet 
alities  the  cries  of  different  water-  and  marsh-birds, 
short,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  Unfortu- 
bely  he  sings  but  for  a  short  time,  at  the  outside  up  to 
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Midsnnuner,  and  is  silent  also  when  assisti] 
in  the  daties  of  incnbation. 

The  Melodious  Willow  WarUer  is  tctj  di 
in  oaptivity,  for  it  is  tender  in  the  estxeB 
perhaps,  than  anj  other  Bpecies.  Much  pt 
taken  to  try  and  tame  this  bird,  bat  it  hi 
brought  so  far  as  to  take  kindly  to  cage-fc 
when  this  point  has  been  gained  it  seldc 
long.  The  most  trifling  accident  will  kill 
cold,  want  of  attention,  stale  food,  kc, — a< 
it  will  beat  itself  to  death,  when  first  cangh 
are  not  tied. 

In  its  natural  state  the  Melodions  W: 
feeds  on  all  sorts  of  winged  insects,  as  gnatf 
and  also  spiders :  most  of  these  are  generall; 
wing,  thongh  it  will  also  pick  them  off  leave; 
numberless  plant-lice.  When  cherries  are  i 
a  few,  and  at  that  season  frequents  cherry-ti 
assiduity ;  it  has  a  relish  for  currants,  nor  c 
other  berries.  In  captivity  it  must  be  fed  w 
and  meal-worms,  until  it  becomes  gradual] 
to  ordinary  Nightingale's  food. 

The  Melodioofi  Willow  Warbler  breeds  in  | 
cially  in  overgrown  orchards.  The  nest  is  fo 
of  average  height,  rarely  on  the  tops  of  hi 
that  of  its  southern  representative ;  it  is  ne 
hidden  from  sight,  though  usually  placed 
thick  leaves ;  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  for 
or  at  all  events  interwoven  with  other  twigs 
one  of  the  prettiest  we  have :  it  is  almost  aln 
and  exceedingly  neatly  constructed;  the 
tender  dead  grass-stalks  and  leaves,  cocoons 
and  spiders'-wcbs,  small  pieces  of  papei 
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»tton  from  the  willow  and  the  poplar,  hair,  fibres  of  tow, 
jad  Buch-like  substances.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in 
Liunber,  are  laid  in  Jnne :  they  are  tender  in  the  shell, 
nd  of  a  pale  rose  reddish  colour,  spotted  with  small  and 
urger  black  spots;  they  are  hatched  in  thirteen  days, 
oth  parents  incubating.  The  young  remain  m  the  nest 
ntil  they  are  as  large  as  the  old  birds,  and  are  fed  by  the 
itter  with  the  most  delicate  insects.  In  localities  where 
he  Melodious  Willow  Warbler*  is  accustomed  to  man's 
Tesence  it  does  not  show  the  shghtest  shyness,  allowing 
im  to  pass  to  and  fro  under  the  nest  without  taking 
ny  notice  of  him;  in  other  cases  it  utters  an  anxious 
ry  if  the  nest  be  approached. 

These  pretty  birds  have,  unfortunately,  numerous 
nemies.  Their  brood  is  persecuted  by  martens,  field- 
oice.  Magpies,  and  Jays;  the  Butcher-birds  take  the 
^otmg  from  the  nest,  and  they  are  but  too  often  killed  by 
lawks.  They  are  easily  shot,  but  are  trapped  or  netted 
riith  difficulty,  for  they  will  move  nooses,  lime-twigs,  and 
he  like,  with  the  greatest  cleverness, — from  the  neigh- 
lonrhood  of  the  nest  even, — ^without  being  taken. 

•  In  other  parts  of  this  work,  where  the  term  Garden  Warbler  is  used,  the 
hfelodioiis  Willow  Warbler  is  most  probably  the  species  indicated. — IT.  J, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     DUSET     CHAT 

{Saxicola  leucura). 

'*  Wliose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings. 
Job  zxxix.  6. 

When  the  traveller  has  been  sailing  for  days  togeth< 
on  the  **  Ship  of  the  Desert,"  over  the  sandy  waste, 
imagines  that  all  animated  nature  is  dead,  his  eye 
rest  with  intense  pleasure  on  one  of  those  little  bi 
whose  true  home  is  indeed  the  wilderness :  it  is  a  Sto 
chat,  whose  genus  is  so  rich  in  different  species,  on^ 
which  is  ever  recurring  in  our  German  fatherland, 
most  members  of  the  family  inhabit  the  South, 
further  one  penetrates   the   barren  country  the 
common  these  birds  become.    In  the  desert  itself 
meets  with  nearly  a  dozen  different  species,  especi 
during  the  winter  season,  when  every  third  bird  that  o 
sees  is  a  Chat;   and  the  handsomest  amongst  thes0 
hold  to  be  a  coal-black  httle  gentleman,  with  a  dazzlin 
white  tail  traversed  by  a  single  black  bar. 

The  Dusky  Chat  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe, 
especially ;  it  is  replaced  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubi& 
another  allied  species,  much  resembling  it  in  colour.        -^ 
single  pair  of  these  birds  will  enliven  the  most 
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U-side;  indeed,  the  male  is  a  most  charming  little 
How.  Now  he  is  seen  dancing,  or  rather  tripping  it  on 
e  top  of  a  stone,  as  though  he  had  taken  lessons  from 
e  Black  Cock ;  now  he  vanishes  out  of  sight  in  a  crevice 
under  some  boulder,  or  sings,  rising  in  the  air,  whence 
)  gently  descends  on  outspread  pinions,  or  struts  up 
id  down  before  his  partner.  His  pretty  song  is  heard 
Lcessantly;  the  poetic  fervour  within  him,  as  in  the 
^k,  tempts  him  to  soar  heavenward,  though  love  to  his 
ate  soon  brings  him  back  to  the  rock,  where  he  breathes 
t  the  last  strophe  of  his  song  to  his  spouse,  who  sits  by 
XI  delighted  to  listen.  He  is  unremitting  in  his  endea- 
xrs  to  seek  some  novel  pose  or  antic,  though  he  never 
Lxts  to  show  off  his  especial  beauty — ^his  brilliant  white 
L — ^to  the  best  advantage.  He  only  rests,  if  such  an 
f:x  mobile  being  can  be  said  to  do  so,  upon  the  highest 
talable  point  of  the  beat  or  locality  which  he  frequents. 
%roid  of  fear  he  seeks  the  boundary-walls  of  the 
"untain-towns  or  villages,  bowing  and  bobbing  on  wall 
■roof  like  a  Kedstart.  I  have  often  wondered  that  this 
^,  in  particular,  has  never  been  noticed  by  travellers, 

oversight  which  most  clearly  proves  to  me  the  truth 
tie  old  Bible  saying :  "  Eyes  have  ye,  and  ye  see  not !" 

I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  restless  being  does 
i  strike  every  passer-by. 

K?o  this  species  is  assigned  the  realm  of  boulders  and 
*3:en  rocks,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the 
^us,  so  that  it  is  only  met  with  after  we  have  left  the 
itfol  hills  and  dales  far  behind  us.  Whoever  in  Spain 
^  quitted  the  grass-green  plains,  intersected  by  a 
^am  subdivided  into  a  thousand  silver  threads,  which 
^nge  that  rich  land  into  the  blooming  **Vega,"  and 
lads  his  way  towards  the  mountains,  steps  suddenly,  as 
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in  Egypt,  into  a  desert,  upon  whose  hard,  gritty  soil 
only  here  and  there  a  tiny  plant  is  to  be  seen,  fearing  at 
the  same  time  that  even  this  small  speck  of  Terdure  will 
in  a  little  time  fall  a  prey  to  the  fervent  rays  of  a  torrid 
son.  He  may,  perchance,  see  a  few  Ynltures,  or  even  an 
Eagle,  gliding  over  the  mountains,  perhaps  a  Bock 
Sparrow  or  two,  or  a  few  Swallows  may  be  seen,— other- 
wise all  is  as  still  as  death.  A  bright  Uvely  strain  suddenly 
causes  the  traveller  to  turn  his  eyes  to  a  particular  spot : 
the  Dusky  Chat  has  commenced  his  cheery  ditty,  an 
with  it  the  dreary  hill-side  becomes  animated,  and  th 
solitary  wanderer  the  same.     **  After  him  1 "  is  now  th 


word;  and  away  clambers  our  pedestrian  over  boulde 
and  rock ;  in  full  pursuit  reckless  springs  are  made,  bnt^, 
to  little  purpose, — the  bird  is  more  active  than  man 
Regardless  of  the  streaming  perspiration  the  hunter  co: 
tinues  his  wild  chase  up  the  mountain  side,  the  bonny  bii» 
ever  in  advance,  singing,  dancing,  hopping,  and  fl 
playing  its  antics,  laughing  in  its  sleeve  at  the  fdtilKI 
efforts  of  his  heavy  pursuer,  and  amused  that  he  sh 
thus  dare  to  seek  out  so  active  a  creature  in  its  nati 
haunts.  It  is,  however,  in  such  a  ramble  that  one 
best  observe  the  habits  and  ways  of  this  charming  littZU 
bird. 

Each  pair  inhabits  a  particular  portion  of  the  moim 
and  the  wilder  it  is,  and  the  blacker  the  BtoineB 
boulders,  the  more  certain  one  is  to  finil  it.    The 
Ghat  Ukes  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prickly-pear, 
fearlessly  seeks  those  retreats  where  it  knows  it  is 
What  a  jolly  life  I    Both  birds  are  always  on  the  ma 
picking  up  here  a  beetle,  there  a  small  worm; 
catching  a  butterfly  on  the  wing,  or  quickly 
some  active  grasshopper ;  now  the  male  sings  a  sna 
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or  dances  a  minuet  after  his  own  fashion ;  and  then  the 
pair  chase  one  another  up  and  down.  With  all  this  they 
do  not  spend  the  day  regardless  of  what  is  going  on 
around  them,  but  see  and  watch  everything,  especially 
whatever  betokens  danger.  If  a  bird  of  prey  appears  they 
immediately  hide  away  in  some  crevice,  or  vanish  in 
safety  under  a  rock;  but  ere  long  a  Uttle  black  head 
may  be  seen  peering  from  out  the  rift,  on  the  watch, 
to  see  if  the  danger  be  past;  and  then  the  old  game 
recommences  de  novo. 

It  is  really  pretty  to  see  how  the  pair  behave  at  the 
[lest.  The  Dusky  Chat  builds  rather  late  in  the  season, 
lay  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  or  even  the  beginning  of 
MLbj.  Suitable  places  are  indeed  not  wanting,  for  he  is 
everywhere  sure  to  find  some  rent  or  hollow  in  the 
)erpendicular  wall  of  rock  which  is  not  occupied  by  the 
iock  Sparrow,  and  which  he  can  make  use  of.  The  nest 
B  built  with  a  view  to  accommodating  a  numerous  pro- 
geny :  it  is  large,  and  formed  of  grass,  haulm,  and  small 
oots,  closely  interwoven  together,  the  interior  being 
arefoUy  lined  with  goats' -hair.  The  eggs  it  contains 
Lsnally  number  from  four  to  five,  though  six  and  seven 
re  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  one  nest. 

I  found  such  a  nest  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Anches,  in 
f  orcia.  It  was  placed  in  a  largish  hole,  formed  by  the 
rumbling  away  of  the  rock,  on  a  broad  boulder  over- 
anging  like  a  cornice :  the  spot  was  well  chosen,  and  to 
lie  purpose.  These  deserts  amongst  the  mountains  are 
orely  visited  by  man,  still  the  clever  little  creature  had 
verlooked  the  fact  that  the  hole  could  be  easily  reached. 
Hie  nest  contained  five  unfledged  young  ones,  of  whose 
dentity  I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt,  as  before  I  had 
Luished  my  examination  both  the  old  birds  appeared  on 

4y 
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the  scene  with  food :  it  had  never  hitherto  been  my  good 
fortune,  even  from  the  closest  hiding-place,  to  see  this 
charming  bird  so  near  to  me  as  on  this  occasion.    Both 
parents,  though  usually  so  shy,  seemed  to  lose  all  sense 
of  danger :  on  either  side  sat  the  male  and  female  at  the 
distance  of  hardly  fifteen  paces ;  the  latter  flew  anxiously 
from  rock  to  rock,  while  the  former  remained  perched  on 
one  spot,  but  sang — poor  little  thing ! — as  though  begging 
me  to  take  my  departure,  tripped  backwards  and  forwards, 
danced,   and  then   sang   again.     The   scene  was  trul 
touching :  on  the  one  side  the  female  getting  more  an 
more  anxious  every  moment,  while  on  the  other  sat  th 
male,  who,  in  his  trouble,  scarce  knew  what  to  do  to  b^ 
rid  of  the  dangerous  enemy.     Shall  I  kill  you,  poor  littl 
creature  ?    No,  never !     **  Wait  a  moment  while  I  lea 
you  room  to  go  to  your  offspring ;  after  I  am  gone,  the 
is  little  fear  that  anyone  else  will  ever  disturb  you." 
said  I  to  myself,  and  then  departed;  a  bright  song  »  of 

thanksgiving  fell  upon  my  ear :   this,  thought  I,  is  iezu^^dj 
reward. 

I  then  dreamt  to  myself  again,  further  out  into  t 
future.      I  pictured,   in  my  imagination,   the    pare 
taking  their  newly-fledged  brood  for  their  first  flight, 
safe   and  sound:   father  and  mother  flying  before 
joyous  band,  from  stone  to  stone  and  rock  to  rock.    Th- 
scarcely  require  to  be  shown  their  domain,  for  the  Ut 
short-tailed  scamps   seem  perfectly  at  home  firom  U 
very  beginning.     The  parents  need  only  utter  one  w; 
ing  cry  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  family  have  vanisl»- 
amongst  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  under  the  bouldeac 
a  moment  after,  however,  on  the  parents  uttering       * 
different  note,  they  are  again  assembled  on  the  higli.^^ 
points   and  comers   of   the    surrounding    stones:     ^tbo 
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jT,  seen  by  the  watchful  parents,  has  either  passed 
or  hid  himseK;  there  is,  apparently,  no  further 
r,  and  all  is  as  gay  again  as  ever.  Father  and 
jr  continue  their  chase  after  insects,  and  rarely  fail 
►ture  the  prey  they  have  once  set  eyes  upon.  Look ! 
ither  has  just  caught  a  butterfly  in  full  view  of  the 
tribe  of  youngsters ;  and  now  each  member  strives 
the  first  to  bag  the  morsel.  There  they  go !  never 
lere  such  running,  scrambling,  piping,  and  begging ; 
Jie  half-fledged  wings  are  used  to  the  utmost :  right 
re,  that  black  Uttle  male,  who  has  all  along  been 
Q  the  race,  wins  the  prize.  When,  lo !  the  head  of 
lemy  is  again  seen  to  peer  up  from  behind  a  rock : 
all  from  the  father,  and  not  a  youngster  is  to  be 

• 

this  way  the  Uttle  band  remain  under  the  tender 
tnd  protection  of  the  parent  birds  until  the  moulting 
1  is  past,  and  then  they  all  separate,  for  each  one 
ound  a  partner.  The  moult  takes  place  in  July, 
3t,  and  September;  by  the  end  of  October  or  the 
ning  of  November  all  have  paired,  and  the  family  is 
Q  up,  though  they  will  still  keep  in  company  with 
pairs.  In  January  they  have  already  begun  to  sing 
i  deal,  and  by  February  they  are  in  full  song.  The 
is  wonderfully  like  that  of  the  Blue  Thrush,  and 
'»  be  mistaken  for  it,  but  that  it  is  not  so  loud  or 
ig,  and  ends  with  a  peculiar  rattle,  like  that  of  our 
Bedstart. 

3  name  of  the  Dusky  Chat  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
bhe  list  of  the  characteristic  birds  of  Spain.  This 
3  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  belongs  as  much  to  its 
tains  as  do  the  stones  and  rocks  which  form  them, 
fore  remarked,  it  prefers  dark  to  light  stones,  and 
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knows  that  it  is  part  and  parcel,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
former.  The  mountains  of  Spain  are  beautiful, — ^grand 
in  their  way, — ^but  will  not  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  the  North:  they  are  rarely  clothed  with  the  living 
forest,  and  are  never  bedecked  with  green  turf  like  ours ; 
the  hght  of  heaven  alone  lends  to  them  their  radiant 
tints,  softened  by  the  misty  distance;  their  rocks  and 
boulders  are  their  only-  decoration ;  their  form  is  alwajrs 
impressive,  and  each  portion  is  splendid  in  its  wild  and 
desert  beauty.  Man  all  the  better  appreciates  the  rest- 
less, active  life  he  sees  amongst  them. 

Our  German  Stone  Chat  resembles,  in  many  respects, 
the  foregoing  species:  he  also  is  sharp,  cautious,  and 
shy.  He  frequents  stone-quarries,  fields  surrounded  by 
loosely-built  rough  stone-walls,  vineyards,  and  rocky 
mountains,  and  is  easily  recognizable  at  a  distance  by  his 
constant  bobbing  and  bowmg.  Like  his  dusky  cousin,  he 
is  ever  on  the  move,  and  knows  how  to  enUven  the 
desei-t  landscape,  though  he  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
former  species.  Besides  this,  he  is  forced  to  migrate 
southward  to  escape  the  rigour  of  our  northern  winters, 
whereas  the  Dusky  Chat  remains  the  whole  ydar  round 
under  the  milder  skies  of  Spain. 

Both  species  are  highly  useful  birds,  and  merit  pro- 
tection at  the  hands  of  every  sane  person. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

THE   COMMON   WREN. 

(Troglodytes  doimsticus). 

"  Tlie  little  woodland  dwarf,  the  tiny  wren, 

That  from  the  root-sprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear ; 

Of  stature  most  diminutive  herself, 

Not  so  her  wondrous  house ;  for  strange  to  tcU, 

Hers  is  the  largest  structure  that  is  formed 

By  tuneful  bill  and  breast." 

Grahame. 

Op  all  our  feathered  songsters  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  that  is  so  faithful  a  companion  to  us  in  winter 
and  summer,  in  frost  or  sunshine,  as  our  tiny  russet 
friend  the  Wren ;   scarcely  any  other  which  accompanies 
man  so  far  north  or  south,  or  is  so  typical  of  cheerfulness 
and  never-failing  good  humour  as  this  friend  of  our 
childhood,  youth  and  old  age.   He  sings  and  flits  joyously 
around  the  human  abode  ahke  in  Eussia  and  in  Spain,  in 
Oreece  or  in  Iceland ;  he  is  found  all  over  Europe,  and  is 
imiversally  the  friendly  companion  of  man.     More  con- 
stant than  the  Swallow,  he  does  not  pay  us  merely  a 
j)assing  visit,  but  is  ever  with  us,  long  after  the  former 
lias  deserted  us  and  is  sunning  herself  in  southern  chmes. 
The  pet  of  every  nation  to  whom  he  is  familiar,  the  Wren 
is  treasured,  or  at  all  events  tolerated,  everywhere,  for  he 
xmderstands  the  road  to  our  hearts  and  how  to  win  our 
"Vrarmest  affection. 
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did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  build  a  nest  for  himself, 
but  took  possession  of  a  forsaken  Swallow's  nest,  enlarging 
it  with  hay  and  straw  instead  of  moss.  He  was  six  weeks 
engaged  on  this  work  of  art ! 

In  April  and  July  the  female  lays  from  six  to  eleven 
eggs  in  her  warm  nest;  these  are  white,  sparsely  and 
finely  speckled  with  red,  and  are  hatched  in  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  days,  the  female  alone  performing  the  duties 
of  incubation,  during  which  time,  however,  she  is  fed  by 
the  male,  who  also  faithfully  assists  her  in  rearing  the 
young  ones.  When  the  nestlings  are  fledged  the  family 
remains  for  some  time  in  company,  after  which  the  old 
birds  either  prepare  for  a  second  brood  or  leave  the 
youngsters  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  Wren  is  easily  caught,  but  is  difl&cult  to  keep  in 
confinement  and  accustom  to  artificial  food.  If,  however, 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  succeed,  a  tenant  is  secured 
for  the  aviary,  which  deUghts  the  eye  by  its  pretty  ways, 
as  well  as  the  ear  by  its  song.  The  latter  sounds  at  a 
distance  like  that  of  a  soft- singing  Canary,  and  has  in 
the  middle  of  the  strophe  and  at  its  end,  a  fine  flute-like 
trill.  Unfortunately,  in  captivity,  the  Wren  does  not 
sing  so  persistently  as  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  this  accomit, 
though  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  keeping  this 
little  fellow  in  a  cage,  and  having  him  always  by  one,  it 
is  far  more  agreeable  to  watch  him  flying  around  the 
house,  especially  in  the  winter ;  for  the  "  King  in  the 
Snow"  only  shows  himself  in  the  full  perfection  of  his 
grace  and  joyousness,  when  out  of  doors  1 


^ 


PABT  VIII. 
SKETCHES   FROM   NATURE. 

{^antinrui.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   DIPPER,   OR  WATER  OUZEL 

(Cinclus  aqriaticus). 

"  He  has  no  fellowship  with  waving  woods, — 

He  joins  not  in  their  merry  minstrelsy, — 

Bat  flits  £rom  ledge  to  ledge,  and  through  the  day 

Sings  to  the  highland  waterfall, — that  speaks 

To  him  in  strains  he  loves,  and  lists 

For  ever." 

N.  T.  Carrington. 

It  is  terribly  cold :  wood,  field,  and  heath  are  all 
Covered  with  snow;  lakes  and  ponds  coated  with  ice; 
the  wild  mountain-torrent  alone  defies  the  icy  fetters  of 
printer,  to  which  it  is  not  yet  entirely  a  slave ;  here  and 
there  open  spots  of  rippling  or  foaming  water  are  still  to 
be  seen ;  all  around  is  desert  and  silent, — one  can  scarcely 
lear  the  light  twitter  of  the  Titmice  and  Goldcrests  as  they 
lit  actively  from  tree  to  tree  and  branch  to  branch  in 
learch  of  food.  All  at  once  the  wanderer  will,  if  he 
bllows  the  stream,  hear  a  curious  song,  full  in  its 
iharacter,  and  made  up  of  low,  creaking,  twittering  and 
ilear  whistling  notes,  intermingled  with  strophes  sung 
Jtemately  loud  and  soft,  so  that  the  entire  song  might 
dmost  be  called  a  chatter:  it  is  so  bright  and  cheery, 
lowever,  that  one  is  glad  to  hear  it,  and  feels  a  wish  to 
become  closer  acquainted  with  the  chatterer  who  can 
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sing  defiance  to  such  wretchedly  inclement  weather. 
Anyone  blessed  with  a  sharp  eye  will  soon  discover  the 
songster,  though  an  unpractised  hand  or  short-sighted 
person  may  look  a  long  time  before  he  sees  him,  ensconced 
where  least  expected.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  open 
water,  on  a  block  of  ice  or  in  a  hollow  amongst  the  stones, 
may  be  seen  sitting,  a  pretty,  grayish  bird  with  a  dazzling 
white  breast,  which,  though  only  half  concealed,  so 
matches  the  colouring  which  surrounds  it  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished.  This  bird  is  about  the  size  of 
a  Starling,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Water  Starling  in  Germany;  in  form  it  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Thrushes,  hence  it  is  occasionally 
named  Water  Thrush  or  Water  Ouzel,  though  in  reaUty 
it  differs  so  essentially  from  either  Starling  or  Thrush 
that  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  confounded,  by  a  careful 
observer,  with  either  of  them.  There  is  only  one  bird  to 
which  it  may  be  compared,  and  that  is  the  Wren.  The 
shape  is  the  same ;  and  the  bright  ways,  cheery  courage, 
and  contented  mien  of  the  Dipper,  are  also  identical  with 
those  of  the  Wren.  The  one  is  **  king  of  the  hedge,"  and 
the  other  **  king  of  the  mountain  bum." 

Few  birds  show  so  much  activity  and  mobility  as  does 
the  Dipper :  it  cannot  remain  still  even  for  a  moment, 
and  when  it  appears  to  be  so,  it  is  either  turning  its  head 
or  raising  and  lowering  its  Uttle  bit  of  a  tail.  Usually, 
however,  it  rarely  remains  perched  long  on  the  same 
spot :  sometimes  it  is  seen  running  with  rapid  steps  over 
the  most  slippery  of  ice-hummocks ;  at  others  it  dives 
head  first  into  the  clear  liquid  wave,  passing  some  con- 
siderable time  below,  now  running  on  the  bottom,  now 
swimming  for  some  distance  even  underneath  the 
ice;   at  other  times  it  races  rapidly  along  the  strand. 
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spying  out  the  crevices,  stopping  a  few  seconds  at  each, 
for  it  is  ahnost  sure  to  find  something  in  every  cranny ; 
it  then  rises  suddenly  in  the  air,  and  shoots  forward  with 
a  whirring  beat  of  the  wings  straight  ahead  and  close 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  search  of  some  further 
discovery.  Though  not  belonging  to  the  swimmers,  it 
stiU  unhesitatingly  plunges  into  the  wildest  eddy  or  fall, 
amid  the  foam,  with  the  greatest  possible  indifference,  as 
though  it  despised  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  raging 
flood  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  it  is  no  diver,  and  yet 
can  dive  with  the  best  of  them ;  it  is  not  a  runner,  still 
it  can  vie  with  the  Quail  in  speed  of  foot  i  it  is  not  a  flyer 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  for  all  that  it  can  fly 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  require  a  practised  shot  to  drop 
it  when  on  the  wing.  Brisk,  active,  quick,  observant  and 
cautious,  it  is  ever  on  the  move ;  its  keen  eye  is  always 
on  the  look  out  far  and  near,  all  enemies  are  noticed,  and 
from  every  danger  it  finds  a  means  to  escape ;  ruthless  man 
alone,  is^able  to  get  the  best  of  it,  and  that  by  means  of 
his  gun,  whose  deadly  charge  strikes  from  afar ;  otherwise 
there  is  scarcely  a  creature  capable  of  capturing  this  little 
being,  the  friend  of  the  flood,  which  is  ever  ready  to 
afford  it  protection. 

Our  Dipper  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  Old  World, 
and  is  found  everywhere  where  crystal  streams  and 
foaming  torrents  abound :  the  Swiss  alps,  the  mountains 
of  Scandinavia,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathians,  and  our 
German  ranges,  are  its  true  home.  I  have  found  it  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  as  high  as  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  my  friend  Georgy  tells  me  it  has  been 
found  hunting  for  prey  even  amongst  the  rifts  and  crevasses 
of  the  Glaciers.  This  bird  is  fond  of  trout-streams,  for 
they  are  generally  pure,  clear  mountain  bums.    In  these 
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localities  it  lives  the  whole  year  round  without  changing  its 
haunts ;  hermit-like,  not  associating  with  its  kind,  unless 
it  be  with  the  female.     The  young  birds  even  are  driven 
off  by  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves.     The  Dipper  is,  so  to  speak,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  stream :  our  aquatic  friend  does  not  trouble  himself 
in  the  least  about  what  goes  on  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left  of  it ;  his  life  commences,  is  passed,  and  ends,  either 
close  by  or  in  the  water ;  he  traverses  his  beat  to  and  fro 
with  the  restless  activity  we  have  before  mentioned,  up 
and  down  from  boundary  to  boundary.  Prominent  boulders, 
and,  in  winter,  blocks  of  ice,  holes  in  the  over-hanging 
banks,  &c.,  are  the  Water  Ouzel's  resting-places;  trees 
never :  here  it  sits  looking  around  on  all. sides ;  quietly  left 
to  itself  it  watches  with  anxious  care  alike  the  surfSace  and 
the  depths  below,  until  it  spies  some  morsel  worthy  of  its 
notice,  when  it  darts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  into 
the  water  beneath,  diving,  wading,  or  swimming,  as  best 
suits  it.   It  will  either  fly,  swim,  wade,  or  run,  through  the 
wildest  waterfall  from  below  upwards ;  it  matters  little  to 
this  bird  whether  it  walks  on  the  bottom,  or,  using  its  wings 
as  fins,  swims  through  the  pool.  It  can  remain  for  nearly 
two  minutes  under  water,  and  at  the  same  time  devours 
everything  eatable  that  it  finds  there,  or  what  is  brought 
down  by  the  current, — insects  in  all  stages,  gnats,  midgeSi 
small  beetles,  and  Uttle  worms  of  all  sorts.    It  has  been 
accused  of  destroying  fish,  or  rather  their  spawn,  but  no 
observer  has  as  yet  proved  this  to  be  correct.    The  Dipper 
prefers  brooks  bordered  with  trees,  on  account  of  the* 
numerous  insects  which  fall  from  them  into  the  water, 
where  it  seeks  food. 

The  Dipper  is  in  every  way  excellently  adapted  for  tfi 
capture  of  its  food :  it  darts  upon  its  prey  unawares ;  i 
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very  colouring  tends  to  this  purpose;  its  snow-white 
/breast  is  like  the  balls  of  foam ;  the  brownish  rod  of  the 
belly  resembles  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook ; 
the  bluish  gray  of  the  back,  the  water ;  whilst  the  head 
neck  closely  imitate  the  tints  of  the  boughs,  roots, 
stones ;  added  to  which  the  bird  is  enveloped  in  a 
of  feathers,  so  compact  as  to  defy  the  penetrating 
of  the  element  it  inhabits.  Thus  armed  it  needs 
art  to  capture  its  prey,  especially  when  the  bird's 
foreme  activity  in  the  water  is  taken  into  consideration. 
the  Dipper  is  never  in  want  of  food ;  even  in  the 
ti^jrdest  winter  it  can  always  find  sufficient  for  its  modest 
^^eqxdrements. 

suddenly  surprised  it  generally  darts  into  the  water 
a  frog,  swims  along  the  bottom  for  some  distance, 
then  rising  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  looks  around, 
sn,  if  not  satisfied  that  the  object  of  its  distrust  has 
it  dives  again,  and  swims  still  further  on, 
*iU  it  climbs  up  suddenly  on  to  a  stone,  and  either 
raes  its  road  on  the  wing  or — considering  itself  secure 
•I>ioceeds  with  its  fishing  undisturbed. 
'X'he  Dipper  begins  building  its  first  nest  in  the  middle 
^arch,  for  it  breeds  twice  during  the  year.  This 
^^•V>itation  is  always  placed  in  a  hole  or  cavity  near  the 
>r,  and  generally  in  a  place  difficult  of  access.  It 
:es  use  of  the  pecuUarities  of  the  situation  to  the  best 
antage  and  in  the  cleverest  manner  possible :  a  con- 
^^^Xiently-situated  hollow,  a  hole  in  the  brick-work  of  a 
*^  ^^'")j  the  floats  of  a  disused  or  ruined  mill-wheel,  the 
'Xaes  in  a  weir,  even  though  it  be  forced  to  fly  through 
*^^^  water  rushing  over  the  same  to  reach  its  nest,  are  all 
le  use  of  as  breeding-places ;  a  rift  in  the  perpendicular 
:,  with  the  water  flowing  at  its  base,  is  a  locahty 
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perfectly  sheltered  by  Nature  from  all  harm,  and,  except 
at  times  of  extraordinary  floods,  sufficiently  dry.  A  flight 
through  the  waterfall,  a  feat  so  easily  performed  by  the 
Dipper,  is  one  not  likely  to  be  emulated  by  its  enemies ; 
and  in  such  situations  the  brood  is  placed  quite  out  of 
harm's  way.  Unfortunately  this  very  protection  is  some- 
times a  source  of  mischief,  for  most  early  broods  are 
swept  away  by  the  angry  flood.  The  structure  of  the 
nest  varies  according  to  the  materials  used :  it  must  have 
a  roof,  and  where  the  covering  of  the  cavity  is  not  suffi- 
cient the  bird  will  build  an  immense  structure  to  serve 
the  purpose  required ;  the  entrance  is  very  small,  being 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird ;  and  the  interior  of 
the  nest  is  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere.  The  principal 
material  used  is  moss,  mixed  at  the  most  with  a  httle 
straw,  roots  of  grasses  and  small  twigs;  the  inside  is 
lined  with  dry  leaves  and  fine  grass  haulm.  The  eggs 
are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  roundish,  tender,  smooth, 
and  of  a  uniform  white  colour.  The  young,  hatched  in 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  are  the  objects  of  great 
affi^ction  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  who  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  food;  they  remain  a  long  while  in  the 
nest.  After  the  nestlings  have  flown  the  old  birds  soon 
leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  and,  indeed,  drive 
them  from  the  beat,  and  thus  oblige  them  to  look  out 
for  another  on  their  own  account.  The  following  year 
the  young  birds  attain  their  full  plumage,  and  are  ready 
to  breed. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Sparrow  Hawk  is  able  to  < 
catch  the  full-grown  Dipper,  and  that  the  young  are  apt;* 
to  be  snapped  up  by  polecats,  weasels,  and  w^ater-rats  ^^ 
still  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  run  far  more  dangezr  ^ 
from  water  than  from  the  above-named  animals.    The^.^ 
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usually  manage  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  man, 
their  great  caution  rendering  it  difficult  to  get  within  shot 
of  them ;  and  then,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not 
everyone  who  can  hit  them  on  the  wing.  They  are  still 
more  difficult  to  entrap ;  their  favourite  haunts  may  be 
beset  with  hme-twigs  or  horsehair-nooses,  and  they  are 
soraetimes  taken  in  the  drag-net,  or  caught  on  the  nest, 
for  the  female  will  often  sit  so  hard  as  to  allow  herself  to 
"be  taken  with  the  hand ;  yet  no  special  means  of  trapping 
can,  with  certainty,  be  relied  on.  When  caught  they 
^ways  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  even  under  the 
"best  of  care ;  clear,  fresh,  running  water,  is  by  far  too 
great  a  necessity  for  them  to  do  long  without  it.  The 
xdppling  of  the  stream  is  their  lullaby,  playing  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  song;  and  when  the  rashing  of  the 
l>rook  is  no  longer  heard  they  pine  away  visibly,  and 
soon  die. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

THB     BLACKBIBD 

(Turdus  merida), 

"  O  Blai'kUird  sing  me  Bometbing  veil : 
M'bile  all  the  D?it;hboara  gbooC  ihec  round, 
I  beep  Bmoolh  plals  offraitfnl  grounJ 
\Micrc  thou  mnv'^it  variile,  eat  anil  dwelL 

I'ot  Uio'  I  spareJ  tiie«  all  the  spring, 
Tbr  sole  deliglil  is,  sitting  Blill, 
Wilh  tliot  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill, 
Tu  Tret  the  suiiimcrjea  Deling. 

A  gulden  bill  I  the  silter  tongue 

Cold  Felirunrj  loved ,  is  dry : 

rieiitj-  comipts  tlio  melody 

Tliat  made  thee  famous  onee,  vliea  jonng." 

Tesktbos. 

I  HAVE  often  been  asked  by  the  tminitiated,  if  the  Blad 
bird's  strain  we  were  llBtening  to  in  the  last  rays  of  tl 
sunset — that  song  brimming  over  with  woodland  hfe  ai 
love,  even  after  night  had  fallen  and  chided  Nature  in 
silence — were  not  that  of  the  Nightingale ;  and  when 
replied  in  the  negative,  my  information  has  been  receivt 
with  an  unbelieving  shake  of  the  head.  Yet  the  Blackbu 
will  bear  comoarison  with  the  Nisrhtinffale :  thonffh  nnab 
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tive  of  the  singing  Thrushes,  is  easily  described.  The 
plnmage  of  the  male  is  of  a  plain,  soft  black ;  the  beak 
yellow,  as  also  the  eyelid.  The  female  and  yomig  birds 
are  brownish  black,  spotted  with  indistinct  spots  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  throat  paler.  They 
measure  from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
a  httle  over  a  foot  across  the  wings. 

In  Europe  the  Blackbird,  or  Ouzel  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  nowhere  rare,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
very  abundant  anywhere.  Its  favourite  haunts  are  woods 
abounding  in  thickets  and  underwood,  occasionally  inter- 
sected by  streams  and  rivulets ;  in  the  winter  it  is  found 
in  walks,  shrubberies,  gardens,  and  open  fences ;  it  keeps 
in  the  densest  portion  of  the  thicket, — ^which,  indeed, 
corresponds  with  its  dress, — excepting  while  singing,  and 
not  always  then,  when  it  perches  on  the  topmost  boughs 
and  branches.  Its  restlessness  soon  betrays  its  where- 
abouts, for  it  can  scarcely  keep  silent  or  motionless  for  a 
minute  together:  the  everlasting  **tac,  tac,"  or  the 
"  zerr,"  expressive  of  alarm,  are  heard  without  intermis- 
sion ;  these  notes  are  given  alternately.  When  flying  it 
calls  ^'  kix,  kix,  kix,"  and  this  note  is  well  known  to  the 
other  denizens  of  the  wood,  for,  inquisitive  and  observant 
as  it  is,  it  is  generally  the  first  bird  to  remark  anything 
out  of  the  common,  and  always  estimates  true  danger 
aright.  Its  great  caution  causes  it  to  be  the  first  to  take 
wing,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  careful  to  give  warning, 
by  its  cry,  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  grove  j  even 
quadrupeds  take  the  hint,  and  recognizing  the  ^^kix, 
kix/'  make  a  timely  retreat.  Thus  it  is  detested  by  the 
sportsman,  on  account  of  the  alarm  it  occasions.  He 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  cunning,  slyness,  care,  and 
calculation,  of  the  creature,  though  he  be  not  disposed  to 
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thank  it  for  so  often  robbing  him  of  the  head  of  game  he 
looked  upon  as  safely  bagged. 

In  the  summer  it  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  worms,  insects, 
and  mollusks,  which  it  picks  up  off  the  ground  and  from 
under  dead  leaves ;  in  autumn  and  winter  it  also  devours 
berries  of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  rarely  so  driven  by 
hunger  as  to  attempt  to  pick  them  from  out  of  a  noose  or 
trap,  when  hung  as  bait,  or  if  it  does,  it  manages  to  eat  the 
bait  without  being  caught.  Nevertheless,  berries  are  the 
best  lure,  and  it  is  mostly  taken  by  that  means. 

The  Blackbird  breeds  early  in  the  year.  The  nest  may 
be  found  already  by  the  beginning  of  April  in  thick  trees, 
stumps,  and  even  on  the  ground ;  it  is,  however,  usually 
met  with  at  a  moderate  height,  and  always  well  hidden. 
The  nest  is  made  of  such  vegetable  substances  as  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  affords,  and  when  not  placed 
in  a  cavity  is  always  plastered  with  mud  inside,  and  lined 
with  moss.     The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of^ 

a  moderate  size,  and  a  greenish  colour,  spotted  with 

brown.     The  young  are  hatched  out  in  from  fourteen 


sixteen  days,  and  are  principally  fed  on  insects.  The^^ 
parents  abandon  them  soon  after  they  have  left  the  nest.  ,^3, 
for  in  a  favourable  season  the  old  birds  prepare  for  ^k  a 
second  brood;  and  by  the  end  of  May  even,  the^^y 
generally  have  eggs  again. 

The  Blackbird  is  a  favourite  in  the  cage,  though  itHMs 
song  is  too  powerful  for  a  room,  and  on  this  account       It 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  aviary.    In  captivity  it  soc^n 
becomes  accustomed  to  an  artificial  diet,  composed    <?/ 
curds,  wheaten  roll  and  carrots  mixed  together,  and  inUl 
live  for  many  years  in  confinement. 

I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  it  as  a  cage  bird,  but  preftr 
it  in  its  freedom  in  the  green  wood,  which  it  enlivens 
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with  its  song.  I  also  admire  the  bird  for  its  cunning, 
cheerfuhiess,  vivacity  and  joyousness,  and,  above  all,  for 
its  rich,  flute-like  song,  which  rings  for  such  a  distance 
through  the  wood.  On  this  account  I  never  shoot  it, — 
not  even  for  the  table,  in  spite  of  its  delicate  flavour. 
The  Blackbird  does  us  no  harm, — on  the  contrary,  a 
great  deal  of  good :  it  cheers  the  human  heart  with  its 
strains  even  before  the  spring  is  with  us ;  it  enUvens  and 
adorns  both  grove  and  garden ;  wherefore  then  persecute 
it  ?    It  has  enemies  enough  in  the  shape  of  vermin ! 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE    STABLING 

(Sturtius  vulgaris). 

*'  High  on  the  topmost  hranchcs  of  the  elm 
In  sahle  conversation  sits  Uie  flock 
Of  social  Starlings,  the  withdrawing  hcam 
Enjoying,  supperless,  of  hasty  day." — 

HUBDIS. 

Before  the  snow  has  melted  from  wood  and  field, 
before  ''the  Lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,"  before  the 
Blackbird  has  begun  its  rich,  full-toned  lay,  there 
appears  in  our  northern  latitudes  a  pleasant,  cheerful, 
family  friend  of  ours :  returning  from  his  winter  journey 
he  perches  on  the  weathercock  of  the  village  church,  or 
on  the  topmost  branch  of  the  highest  tree  in  the  place, 
and  pom-s  out,  clear  and  joyous,  a  happy,  variable  song. 
It  is  our  friend  the  Starling,  the  philosopher  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  the  ever-joyous  one,  always  in  good 
humour,  always  ready  for  a  song,  one  whom  no  hardship 
can  cast  down,  who  is  always  at  home  under  all  circum- 
stances, at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  who,  even  in 
dull  times,  ever  gives  evidence  of  cheerftilness.  I  know 
no  other  bird  like  it, — so  contented,  so  happy,  and,  with 
it  all,  so  gifted  in  the  way  of  antics  and  comicaUties. 
The  Starling  is  a  fool,  but  a  very  clever  fool.    When  it 
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arrives  in  the  spring  the  weather  is  often  still  very 
rough,  and  the  snow-flakes  whirl  around,  falling  from 
the  leaden  clouds  above,  enshrouding  everything  in  a 
mantle  of  gray :  there  sits  our  friend  in  the  midst  of  the 
driving  sleet,  in  the  bitterest  wind,  quite  unconcerned ; 
firm  and  quiet  on  his  chosen  perch  he  lets  us  hear  him 
singing  away  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  sun  were  shining ! 
And  when  the  year  has  passed  over  and  two  broods  have 
been  reared,  and  most  other  birds  are  silent,  a  new, 
bright  feeling  of  spring  takes  possession  of  his  breast, 
which  he  caimot  avoid  giving  vent  to  in  cheerful  strains. 
Whoever  has  carefully  observed  this  bird  cannot  help 
loving  it,  and  willingly  erects  a  box  for  it  to  breed  in, 
thus,  as  it  were,  inviting  the  bird's  companionship,  and 
by  this  means  attaching  to  himself  a  grateful  being  who 
can  enhven  many  a  dreary  hour. 

The  Starling  measures  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  across  the  wings; 
the  tail  measures  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  beak 
somewhat  over  an.  inch.  Its  plumage  is  black,  shot  with 
metallic  blue  and  green,  and  is  often  extremely  glitterihg 
and  briUiant;  the  wings  and  tail  are  gray;  the  feet 
brownish  red ;  and  the  beak  yellow.  In  the  autumn  all 
&e  darker  feathers  are  white  at  the  tip,  which  tint  after- 
wards disappears  from  friction ;  at  such  times  the  bird 
has  a  spotted  appearance.  The  young  bird  is  plain  gray, 
with  a  lighter  throat,  and  a  black  beak. 

It  inhabits  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  large  portion  of 
Asia,  going  in  the  winter  as  far  as  Africa  and  Northern 
India.  In  the  South,  our  species  is  replaced  by  a  cousin, 
the  Sardinian  Starling  (Sturmis  unicolor).  In  Germany 
the  Common  Starling  is  a  well-known,  and  usually  a  wel- 
come, summer  guest  everywhere,  and  is  in  many  marshy 
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plains  Tery  common.  This  bird  usnally  arrives  with  ns 
about  the  middle  of  Febroarj,  remaining  nntil  late 
antmnn,  often  till  November,  when  cold  and  scarcity  of 
food  generally  drive  it  further  south,  though  it  is  much 
too  fond  of  home  to  migrate  far.  Many  are  found  winter- 
ing in  Southern  Germany ;  the  larger  portion,  however, 
remaining  in  Southern  Europe.  A  few  stop  in  Central 
Germany,  if  the  winter  is  mild. 

The  first  thing  that  the  Starling  sets  about  after  its 
return  home  is  to  hunt  up  its  old  quarters,  where, 
perched  high  on  some  prominent  branch,  it  bursts  forth 
with  a  ringing  jubilee.     The  very  next  morning  after  its 
arrival  it  seems  already  quite  at  home,  and  slips  in  and 
out  of  its  box,  or  nest-hole  in  some  hollow  tree,  as 
though  it  had  quitted  it  but  yesterday.     One  may  watch 
it  for  hours  together  with  unwearied  pleasure,   for  it 
always  appears  trustful,  cautious,  joyous,  active,  pleasing, 
and  comical, — one  and  all  at  the  same  time.     When  on 
the  ground  it  runs  rapidly  hither  and  thither,  never 
remaining  still  for  a  moment,  and  in  front  of  its  nest  it 
irf  incessantly  hopping  from  one  branch  to  another.    Its 
flight  is  light  and  quick,  and  is  accompUshed  without 
any  very  rapid  motion  of  the  wings.     It  generally  flies, 
with  others  of  its  species,  in  large  bands  and  for  some 
distance.    In  the  early  morning  each  pair  perches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  and  the  male  sings  his 
ditty ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  go  out  to  feed,  but 
towards  evening  they  assemble  together  in  flocks  of  from 
three  to  fifty  individuals,  clustering  on  high  trees,  or  the 
vanes  and  pinnacles  of  church-towers,  and  singing  '^ 
company  till    the    sun    is    nearly  down.    While  thus 
performing  they  inflate  their  throats,  and  flutter  their 
wings  with  a  tremulous  motion,  as  though  they  intended 
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to  favour  the  world  at  large  with  something  wonderful  in 
the  shape  of  a  song;  but  the  whole  performance,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  more  resembles  a  cosy  sort  of  chatter, 
in  which  snapping  of  the  mandibles  and  strange  notes 
and  sounds,  stolen  from  other  birds,  seem  to  form  the 
principal  constituents ;  whilst  the  remainder  only  consist 
of  an  endless  twittering,  coupled  with  a  sound  resembling 
a  smacking  of  the  lips.  After  sunset  the  pairs  again 
separate  and  make  for  the  woods,  where  they  roost  safely 
amongst  the  thick  branches  of  the  firs. 

In  March,  love-making  commences,  and  the  male 
begins  to  chatter  cheerily  to  his  partner,  his  song  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  different  variations.  Now,  the  pair 
diligently  carry  materials  to  the  nest,  namely,  straw,  hay 
and  feathers,  with  which  they  thoroughly  line  the 
natural  or  artificial  abode  destined  to  hold  their  eggs. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  nest  contains  from  five  to  six 
large,  elongated  eggs,  of  a  clear,  light  blue  colour,  which 
are  hatched  out  by  the  female  in  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
days.  The  male  continues  to  feed  and  serenade  his  mate 
until  the  young  break  the  shell,  returning  home  along 
with  his  fellows  regularly  every  evening.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  young  are  hatched  he  no  longer  has  time  for 
more  singing,  as  the  little  screamers  require  feeding.  He 
and  his  mate  are  now  amply  employed  in  collecting  all 
the  caterpillars,  beetles,  butterflies,  worms,  &c.,  necessary 
to  fill  the  capacious  throats  of  their  offspring;  yet  let 
the  parents  work  as  hard  as  they  wiU,  the  little  wretches 
are  scarcely  a  moment  silent  with  their  clamour.  The 
old  birds,  however,  manage  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  succeed  in  furnishing  the  young  Starlings  with  their 
daily  food.  In  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  later  the 
nestlings  become  big  enough  to  peep  inquisitively,  one 
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after  another,  out  of  the  door  of  their  habitation,  until 
they  become  so  pleased  with  the  prospect  outside,  that 
from  looking  they  proceed  to  flying.  The  parent  birds 
take  the  greatest  of  pains  with  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  and  these  latter  are  such  apt  scholars  that 
their  education  may  be  regarded  as  complete  in  another 
fortnight,  when  the  old  birds  take  steps  towards  rearing 
a  second  brood.  As  soon  as  the  flyers — ^who  pass  the  first 
days  of  their  emancipation  amongst  the  thick  branches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest — are  considered  by  their 
parents  as  capable  of  looking  after  themselves,  they  con- 
gregate together,  with  other  youngsters,  in  large  flocks, 
and  scour  the  country  round  all  day  long  until  the 
evening,  when  they  betake  themselves  to  the  reed-beds 
amongst  the  ponds  and  swamps,  where  they  roost, 
chattering  and  jabbering  for  hours,  however,  before  their 
gUb  tongues  find  it  necessary  to  take  some  rest  from  their 
labours.  In  the  meantime  the  parent  birds  have  cleaned 
out  the  nest,  and  lined  it  afresh  with  straw.  The  female 
now  lays  the  four  eggs,  of  which  the  second  batch  is 
composed,  in  the  freshly-prepared  cradle.  By  the  middle, 
or  at  the  latest  the  end,  of  July,  the  members  of  the  secon 
brood  are  able  with  their  parents  to  seek  the  first  family. 
Now  moulting  commences, — a  singular  period  for  o 
Starling,  which  may  almost  be  called  a  hohday  time.  I 
company  with  Rooks,  Jackdaws,  and  other  birds,  old 


young  wander  about  the  country,  hither  and  thither,  i 
large  bands, — ^here  to-day,   gone    to-morrow.    At  thi 


season  Starhngs  are  as  shy  as  though  they  had  nev^j* 
associated  with  man.    All  of  a  sudden,  generally  abour/ 
the  beginning  of  October,  they  return  again  in  pairs  to 
their  old  home,  and  the  male  commences  singing  as  if 
it  were  spring :  they  do  not,  however,  roost  in  or  near  the 
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nest,  but  return  every  evening  to  the  reed-beds,  where 
they  congregate  together  in  thousands,  and  keep  up  such 
a  nocturnal  concert  as  to  banish  sleep  from  the  eyes  of 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

The  Starling  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of  our 
sympathy.  It  is  a  useful  creature,  even  though  it  occa- 
sionally nips  off  our  salad-leaves,  plucks  up  a  few  plants, 
or  finds  our  cherries  and  grapes  to  its  taste.  Such  damage 
as  it  does  commit  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  its 
diligence  in  cleaning  our  gardens  and  fields  from  noxious 
creatures ;  thus,  one  is  not  justified  in  persecuting  it.  For- 
tunately, in  Germany,  the  capture  of  Starlings  in  large 
numbers  occurs  in  but  few  locahties.  These  comical,  jovial 
birds  are  much  oftener  seen  in  the  cage  or  aviary.  If  caught 
young,  the  Starling  becomes  very  tame  indeed,  learns  to 
whistle  tunes,  imitate  words  or  any  other  striking  sounds ; 
it  is  also  very  fond  of  placing  itself  in  all  sorts  of  antic- 
like postures.  Lenz  kept  a  young  Starling  which  accom- 
panied him  like  a  dog,  in  the  house,  and  about  the  garden 
and  fields,  thus  affording  him  infinite  pleasure.  Trimolt 
speaks  of  another  which  would  mimic  the  crying  of  a 
child  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  great  wrath 
and  distress  of  the  neighbouring  nurses ;  and  at  last  it 
learnt  to  imitate  the  notes  of  a  trumpet  to  perfection.  So 
much  is  related  of  the  vocal  accomplishments  of  other 
Starlings,  which  have  been  kept  long  in  confinement, 
that  I  can  only  recommend  our  merry  friend  more  than 
ever  to  the  notice  of  the  bird-fancier. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   RAVEN 
{Corvus  corax). 

"  The  Btfrn  and  glooiDj  Raven  baunteJ  here, 
A  hermit  of  the  atmoBphere,  on  land 
Among  vocirentling  crowds  a  stranger, 
Whose  hoarse,  low,  ominous  croak  disclaim'd 
Witli  those,  upon  the  offal  of  whose  metla 
He  gorged  alone,  or  tore  thoir  own  rank  corsos.' 

Uo.VTOOKSBT. 

The  Corvidss  form  a  group  amongst  my  feathe 
proteges  in  no  way  remarkable  for  beauty  of  plumage ; 
the  contrary,  the  dress  is  sombre :  'tis  a  black  family,  h 
by  man  in  still  blacker  estimation,  too,  than  it  desen 
Everyone  is  ready  to  exclaim  at  the  nglinesa,  repnlsi 
ness,  and  roguery,  of  Crows  in  general :  their  extrao; 
nary  intelligence,  even,  is  gainsaid ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  Baven,  where  the  lattei 
made  to  lose  his  cheese  through  his  want  of  sense ;  i 
we  may  safely  say  that  their  good  qualities  are  never 
chance,  even,  alluded  to  by  anybody.  The  Baven  haa 
friends,  is  loved  by  none,  tolerated  by  no  one ;  on 
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members  of  this  group  from  all  the  accusations  brought 
against  them,  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  ready  to 
enter  the  Usts  in  their  favour.  Seven  members  of  this 
genus  inhabit  Germany :  five  true  Crows,  namely,  the 
Baven,  Carrion  Crow,  Hooded  Crow,  Book,  and  Jackdaw ; 
and  two  species  of  alpine  Crows  or  Choughs ;  in  this  way 
we  have  the  mystic  number  in  its  integrity. 

Thus  Kaven,  Crow,  and  Daw,  are  the  principal  names 
by  which  the  commoner  species  are  known.  What 
names !  Not  one  of  them  but  has  a  sombre  ring  about 
it.  The  appearance  of  a  Kaven  on  the  scene  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment  would  render  the  sacrifice  of  none  avail  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  augur.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the 
Baven  as  the  emblem  of  vengeance:* — *^The  eye  that 
mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  Bavens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
Eagles  shall  eat  it."  And  in  our  time  the  Baven  is 
not  regarded  with  more  favour  than  it  was  then.  The 
gibbet  and  the  wheel  are  rarely  depicted  minus  the 
Baven.  Sayings  and  proverbs  alike  perpetuate  ill-will 
towards  the  whole  brotherhood.  ^*He  steals  like  a 
Baven,"  or  ^^  chatters  like  a  Magpie,"  may  be  given  as 
examples. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  this  family  as  being  cosmopo- 
litan, and  in  many  of  their  actions  and  ways,  members 
of  the  same  show  a  great  sense  of  freedom:  they 
know  no  master,  and  follow  no  peculiar  or  distinctive 
calling ;  they  seek  their  food  openly  and  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  or  the  reverse,  just  as  best  suits  the 
occasion.  Unfortunately  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
are  guilty,  at  times,  of  acts  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may 
be  regarded  as  thefts.     Like  man  they  are  omnivorous ; 

♦  The  author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Elijah  was/<rd  by  Ravens. — W,  J, 
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nothing  eatable  comes  amiss,  though  their  ideas  of  what 
may  be  considered  as  palatable  diflfer  somewhat  from 
our  own  on  the  subject,  and  embrace  a  larger  menu. 
They  feed  on  carcasses,  whether  of  their  own  killing  or 
found  dead,  worms,  mollusks,  insects,  and  larvaB ;  they  are 
fond  of  fruits,  seeds,  berries,  grain,  nor  do  they  despise 
oflfal  and  the  refuse  from  the  kitchen.  The  district  over 
which  they  seek  their  food  is  as  extended  as  the  latter  is 
^various.  They  kill  young  birds,  plunder  nests,  destroy 
small  animals,  and  beg  and  steal  alike  in  woods,  fields, 
town  or  country,  on  land,  and  in  or  on  the  water.  Inas- 
much as  they  are  not  dainty,  are  blest  with  strong 
appetites,  and  that  their  modes  of  living  are  so  varied, 
it  is  evident  they  can  be  at  the  same  time  very  usefal 
and  very  injurious  to  man;  this  is  indeed  the  case, 
but  the  services  rendered  by  the  family  collectively  by 
far  outweigh  the  damage  caused  by  soUtary  members  of 
the  same. 

Those  species  which  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as 
injurious,  are  the  Kaven  (Corvus  corax)  and  the  Carrion 
and  Hooded  Crows  {Corvus  cor  one  and  Corvus  comix).  The 
first  of  these,  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do,  is 
undoubtedly  a  thorough  scoundrel,  a  sneaking  thief,  an 
out-and-out  rogue,  and  a  bold  robber!  It  kills  every 
hving  creature  over  which  it  can  get  the  mastery :  hares. 
Pheasants,  Partridges,  and  other  game  that  may  be 
wounded,  starving  or  perishing  of  cold, — all  fall  victims 
to  it ;  it  seizes  them,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  with  its  talons. 
It  has  a  great  partiaUty  for  young,  unprotected  lambs. 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  chickens.  It  sucks  eggs  with  the- 
greatest  gusto,  and  is  constantly  persecuting  and  harass- 


ing fisheries;   thus  committing,   as  it  does,  all  thes^^ 
crimes,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  its  arch  enemy  is — ^mao.  • 
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The  Carrion  and  Hooded  Crows  imitate  the  Eaven  to  the 
best  of  their  ability ;  i.  e.  they  rob  and  plunder  in  proper- 
tion  to  their  strength.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
misdeeds,  it  may  be  added  that  the  entire  family  of  Crows 
shows  a  great  and  particular  predilection  for  the  glittering 
mammon  of  this  world, — gold  rings,  silver  spoons,  and 
other  bright  objects,  are  most  eagerly  seized ;  I  may  indeed 
say  that  they  have  a  veritable  passion  for  such  booty,  which 
propensity  has  at  divers  times  caused  knights,  bishops, 
serf-owners,  and  other  cruelly-disposed  individuals,  to 
indulge  freely  in  the  vices  of  jealousy,  mistrust,  false 
condemnation,  vengeance,  and  murder,  and  lastly  led  to 
the  bitterest  remorse  and  perdition :  so  saith  legend  and 
story.  This,  however,  closes  the  long  list  of  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  black  brotherhood;  for  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  feasting  on  human 
corpses  left  exposed  on  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel,  are  out 
of  their  control,  so  that  in  this  case  no  sin  can  be  laid 
to  their  charge,  though  the  fact  speaks  in  condemnation 
of  the  hideous  barbarity  of  an  age  which  denied  the 
corpse  of  a  criminal,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
a  christian  burial.  When  man  can  regard  the  human  body 
in  the  light  of  carrion,  one  cannot  really  expect  the 
Eaven  to  think  and  act  in  a  more  civilized  manner ! 

We  will  now,  however,  turn  our  attention  to  the 
virtues  of  the  Crow  family,  as  a  set-oflF  against  the  long 
row  of  misdeeds  we  have  so  faithfully  chronicled.  All 
members  of  the  black  tribe  are,  without  exception, 
excessively  useful  to  the  farmer.  The  Book,  Chough, 
and  the  Jackdaw,  may  be  said  to  cause  us  no  mischief 
whatsoever, — on  the  contrary,  they  do  nothing  but  good 
on  the  land;  so  that  if  we  look  upon  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Carrion  and  Hooded  Crows  as  counterbalanced  by 
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their  utility,  there  only  remains  our  sinner  in  chief,  the 
Kaven,  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  six  members  of 
the  family  are  our  benefactors. 

All  the  Corvidae  destroy  myriads  of  noxious  animals, 
which,  if  left  ta  themselves,  would  cause  endless  damage 
to  our  farms  and  forests:  mice  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as 
hamsters,  are  the  favourite  prey  of  the  stronger  species, 
and  insects  that  of  the  weaker.    Besides  these  they 
destroy  slugs,  snails,  and  hzards ;  all  the  larger  species 
catch  and  devour  the  venomous  adder.     The  Book  is  the 
only  creature  capable  of  preventing  or  arresting  the 
ravages  of  the    cockchafer  and    other  beetles.    What 
would  be  impossible  for  man  to  carry  out,  is  accomplished 
by  the  valuable  assistance  of  this  bird,  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  address.   Books  set  about  the  destruction  of 
grubs,  and  the  beetles  which  they  turn  into,  in  the  most 
systematic  and  intelligent  manner  possible.     They,  as 
also  the  Carrion  and  Hooded  Crows,  confidently  follow 
the  ploughman  at  his  work,  taking  care  not  to  leave  a 
grub  or  a  mouse  behind,  which  the  plough  turns  up: 
the  one  is  either  picked  up  or  dug  out  of  the  ground 
with  the  beak,  while  the  other  is  despatched  with  a  few 
blows,  and  then  devoured.     This  occupation  is  continued 
as  long  as  ploughing-time  lasts.     There  is  other  work, 
however,  to  be  done  as  well,  for  as  long  as  grass  and 
weeds  are  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  all  members  of  the 
Crow  family  find  ample  employment  in  destroying  snails, 
slugs,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  &c.    They  work  hardest 
in  the  month  of  May.     The  numerous  progeny  are  now 
full  grown,  and  still  demand  four  times  the  nourishment 
required  by  the  parent  birds,  so  that  the  latter  now 
prosecute  their  search  for  food  with  enhanced  activity, 
the  booty  consisting  principally  of  cockchafers.    These 
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sociable,  sharp-sighted  birds  soon  spy  out  a  tree  laden 
with  these  obnoxious  insects,  and,  as  if  by  agreement, 
divide  themselves  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  alights 
on  the  tree,  and  the  other  beneath  it :  those  above  shake 
down  myriads  of  cockchafers,  which  are  picked  up  by  the 
party  below.  Each  Book  collects  from  ten  to  fifteen  of 
these  insects  at  a  time  in  its  elastic  throat  and  crop : 
with  this  load  the  bird  returns  to  its  nest,  feeds  its 
young,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  arduous  collector 
is  again  at  its  post,  recommencing  its  useful  labours  as 
before.  The  result  of  such  industry  must  be  self-evident 
to  anyone  who  can  calculate,  and  who  is  an  observer. 
Books  always  nest  in  colonies,  numbering  from  twenty  to 
three  or  four  hundred  pairs.  Supposing  a  colony  of  these 
birds  to  consist  of  eight  pairs,  each  producing  only  four 
young  ones,  we  have  a  total  of  close  upon  five  hundred 
Books,  each  of  which  destroys  daily  at  least  forty  cock- 
chafers ;  so  that,  independently  of  the  slugs,  caterpillars, 
larvae,  mice,  and  other  vermin  that  they  capture,  they 
annihilate  twenty  thousand  of  these  insatiable  insects 
per  diem!  One  may  easily  become  convinced  of  the 
services  rendered  by  these  birds,  if  a  few  dead  Books  be 
hung  about  a  field,  for  the  survivors  are  so  effectually 
scared  by  the  corpses  of  their  dead  companions  that  they 
will  cease  to  trouble  a  field  so  protected, — or,  shall  we 
rather  say,  abandoned.  This  done,  the  crop  is  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  every  description  of  vermin,  so  that  the 
farmer  will  soon  have  ample  opportunity  of  appreciatiug 
the  services  rendered  by  the  sooty  band. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  matter  what  authors  of  fables 
may  write,  and  that  is,  that  sportsmen  are  well  aware  of 
the  caution  and  acuteness  of  the  Baven.  The  senses  of 
these  birds,  and  their  organs,  are  ahke  exquisitely  fine  and 
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delicate  in  their  constraction :  their  sight,  hearing  and 
smell  are  excellent,  sharp  and  unerring;  the  senses  of 
touch  and  taste  are  no  less  so,  though  their  appreciation 
of  **  high-game  flavour"  is  prohahly  far  greater  than  ours. 
The  impressions  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  senses 
are  hacked  most  strongly  by  the  greatest  intelligence. 
The  Eaven  is  never  deceived  through  any  carelessness  or 
want  of  caution  on  its  part :  it  investigates,  proves  and 
draws  comparisons  from  previous  experience,  before  it 
shows  confidence.  Its  extraordinary  memory,  enables  it 
to  retain  the  impression  of  its  observations,  and  carefal 
reflection  on  the  same  is  condensed,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
into  experience  and  warning :  it  calculates  and  measures, 
reflects  before  it  acts ;  its  knowledge  increases  with  years, 
developing  itself  in  fresh  stratagems  and  artifices.  All 
its  feelings,  with  the  exception  of  those  connected  with 
its  mate  and  progeny,  are  regulated  by  its  reflection  and 
intelligence.  From  its  earUest  existence  it  is  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  "  number  one,"  and 
is  on  this  account  selfish,  and  ever  ready  to  take  every 
advantage,  even  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  so  long  as 
its  own  safety  is  secured,  and  it  is  the  gainer,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  occasionally  gives  evidence  of  good 
nature.  When  in  search  of  food  it  employs  every  artifice 
and  means  to  obtain  its  end.  Gunning  as  the  fox,  it 
inveigles  every  quadruped  that  allows  itself  to  be 
bamboozled ;  sparing  no  trouble,  it  grubs  and  pecks  about 
with  its  beak  in  every  likely  spot.  Calculating  and 
intelligent  it  becomes  possessed  of  the  goods  of  others, 
and  makes  use  of  and  feeds  on  animals,  which  from  their 
construction  and  habits  would  appear  to  be  safe  from  its 
attack.  Ravens  will  force  birds  of  prey,  and  even  their 
own  species,  to  abandon  their  quarry.     The  Raven  wiD 
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seize  on  shell-fish  and  tortoises,  and,  bearing  them  aloft, 
drop  them  on  the  rocks  so  as  to  break  their  shells,  and  thus 
is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  contents,  without  which  expedient 
it  would  be  minus  its  dinner.  The  pursuit  of  the  Kaven 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  tantaUzing  that  we  have : 
it  laughs  at  human  intelUgence ;  it  meets  the  artifice  of 
man  with  greater  artifice;  his  cunning  with  superior 
cunning.  It  is  well  acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  the 
harmless  ploughman,  and  equally  so  with  the  sportsman, 
let  him  appear  ever  so  innocent ;  and  on  this  account  it 
approaches  the  former  fearlessly,  while  it  never  fails  to 
discover  the  latter  in  any  disguise  that  he  may  choose  to 
adopt. 

The  every-day  Ufe  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
Corvidffl  is  very  interesting  to  the  impartial  observer, 
who  knows  how  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value.  They 
belong  to  those  birds  whose  notes  are  the  first  one  hears 
in  the  early  morning.  By  sunrise  they  are  in  full  activity, 
and  remain  so  till  mid-day,  when  they  retire  to  drink, 
while  at  the  same  time  any  small  fish  or  aquatic  animal, 
which  they  may  happen  to  find  in  shoal-water,  is  not 
overlooked,  nor  is  it  despised,  for  they  will  continue 
to  feed  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  eat.  In  the 
height  of  summer  they  take  their  siesta  during  the 
holjtest  hours  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  winter  they  assemble 
on  the  tops  of  trees  and  hold  a  palaver,  while  the  process 
of  digestion  is  going  on.  In  the  afternoon  they  return  to 
their  labours ;  towards  sun-down  they  take  their  evening 
drink,  and  then  retire  to  roost. 

The  Raven  is  at  the  same  time  the  type  and  head  of 
the  family, — the  representative  of  the  CorvidsB ;  not  that 
it  is  not  known  by  any  other  name,  for  in  Germany  its 
names  are  legion,  a  richness  in  nomenclature,  descriptive 
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of  its  Tuuversal  activity,  cosmopolitan  and  other  well- 
known  characteristics.  Hundreds  of  our  other  native 
birds  are  far  greater  scamps  than  the  Kaven;  yet  no 
one  is  aware  of  their  existence,  or  mentions  them:  its 
name,  however,  is  in  every  mouth ;  he  is  considered  igno- 
ramus indeed  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Eaven's  existence ! 

In  Central  Germany,  however,  this  is  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  the  Baven  does  not  care  to  Uve  on 
intimate  terms  with  man,  and  always  avoids  his  approach. 
Thus,  with  us  it  is  found  in  sparsely-inhabited  districts, 
amongst  mountains,  in  over-hanging  woods,  on  rocky 
iron-bound  coasts,  and  in  other  locaUties,  where  it  can 
live  undisturbed.     Towards  the  limits  of  our  continent, 
namely,  in  the  north,  south  and  east  of  Europe,  it  Uves 
on  better  terms  with  the  *^lord  of  the  creation,"  possibly 
because  man  in  these  regions  does  not  so  readily  judge  or 
criticise  its  innocent  pleasures  and  actions !     In  Spain, 
Greece,  Sweden,  and  Kussia,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
common  bird.    Besides  this,  it  extends  its  range  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe :  the  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
schatka  can  tell  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Greenlander;  the 
Arab,  as  the  Lapp ;  the  Finlander  and  native  of  Siberia 
have  the  honour  of  its  acquaintance ;  arid  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Himalayas. 

The  locaUties  selected  by  the  Kaven  are  well  chosen. 
It  inhabits  extensive  districts,  taking  especial  care  that 
the  resources  are  varied.  Places  where  woodland,  fields 
and  water,  are  alternately  to  be  met  with,  are  its  favourite 
haunts,  because  food  is  abundant  in  such  localities.  The 
sea-coast  or  southern  mountains  possess  these  advan- 
tages, more  than  do  the  flat  plains:  in  such  places 
Havens  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  bands,  and  I 
remember  once  to  have  seen  such  a  one  in  the  Sierra 
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Nevada  of  Spain,  numbering  as  many  as  fifty  individuals. 
In  such  localities  the  Baven  soon  forms  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  landscape.  This  large,  striking  bird  is 
remarkable  from  afar;  and  its  loud  note,  " craak,  craak," 
less  often  "  crouk,"  changing  to  a  full- toned,  *^  cloog, 
cloog,"  when  the  bird  is  unusually  merry,  may  be 
heard  a  long  way  oflF.  The  expert  easily  recognizes  the 
Baven  by  its  beautiful,  graceful,  and  active  flight;  its 
long,  pointed  wings,  wedge-shaped  tail,  and  superior 
size, — one-third  more  than  that  of  other  crows, — as  also 
by  its  proud  bearing. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  Baven  ranges  alone 
over  his  beat,  excepting  in  the  breeding  season,  when  he 
is  accompanied  by  his  mate  and  progeny,  as  long  as  the 
latter  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  therefore  not 
self-dependent.  He  quits  his  roosting-place  with  caution, 
and  rising  to  a  safe  altitude  majestically  takes  his 
departure,  gliding,  when  bound  on  business,  for  long 
distances  on  immovable  pinions,  now  and  again  rising  and 
felling  in  a  beautiful  screw-like  line,  hastening  his  flight 
with  a  more  rapid  motion  of  the  wings.  When  taking  a 
"constitutional"  he  performs  various  antics  in  the  air, 
darting  suddenly  down  a  distance  of  several  feet;  at 
other  times,  however,  he  never  seems  to  forget  his  own 
importance.  On  the  mountains  he  flies  near  the  ground, 
while  he  always  crosses  a  valley  at  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  In  these  flights  nothing  escapes  his 
vigilant  eye, — no  incautious  leveret,  no  mouse,  no  clumsy 
bird  that  moves,  let  alone  any  carrion  there  may  be 
about ;  the  latter  is  always  approached  with  the  greatest 
caution:  circling  over-head  he  descends  gradually,  ere 
he  determines  on  aUghting;  when  on  the  ground  he 
steps  forward  with   almost  royal  dignity  and  upright 
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carriage,  holding  his  head  on  one  side  with  a  reflectiTe 
air.  Arrived  at  the  carcase^  he  halts,  makes  a  mental 
estimate  of  it,  and,  looking  cautiously  about  him, 
takes  a  bite,  but  immediately  looks  up  again,  listening 
on  all  sides ;  he  acts  in  this  maimer  continually  during 
the  whole  meal.  After  his  appetite  is  satiated,  ha  takes 
a  comfortable,  though  cautious,  rest ;  he  then  cleans  his 
beak,  preens  his  feathers,  and  struts  up  and  down;  at 
the  sUghtest  alarm  he  immediately  takes  wing. 

When  engaged  in  hunting,  his  movements  are  quicker. 
Like  a  bird  of  prey,  he  dashes  suddenly  down  upon  small 
mammals,  or  indeed  those  of  middling  size,  if  sick  or 
helpless,  and  belabours  them  with  his  sha):p  beak,  making 
the  fur  fly  in  all  directions.   If  the  prey  he  pursues  takes 
to  flight,  he  arrests  its  progress  by  attacking  the  head, 
thus  obliging  it  to  turn  about.    In  this  manner  he  will, 
by  degrees,  worry  to  death  quadrupeds  of  comparatively 
large  size.     He  will  cut  fish  out  of  the  ice,  or  capture 
them  aUve  when  in  shallow  water ;  he  runs  after  lizards, 
and  kills  them  by  striking  them  on  the  head  with  his 
beak,  while  he  smashes  shell-fish  on  the  rocks,  as  we 
have  before  described. 

During  the  breeding  season,  whilst  the  young  are 
small,  and  even  when  they  are  already  half  grown,  they 
require  a  large  amount  of  food,  a  demand  which  calls  for 
great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  old  birds.  The  Baven 
is,  next  to  the  Crossbill,  the  earUest  breeder  that  we 
have.  The  pair  commence  toying,  as  before  mentioned, 
already  in  the  month  of  February,  the  male  ogling  his 
partner,  and  courting  her  with  a  low  ^^klak,  lak,  lal[| 
leek,"  or  *^  kluk,  kluk,"  and  **  kourr,"  or  carries  on  a 
really  continuous  and  varied  coaxing  conversation,  to 
which  declaration  of  ardent  aflection  she  replies  to  the 
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best  of  her  power,  in  a  similar   manner.     Courtship 
finished,  both  birds  usually  begin  to  carry  out  the  repairs 
necessary  to  the  nest,  the  male  carrying,  and  his  mate 
laying,  arranging,  and  smoothing  the  materials.     The 
nest  itself  is  from  two  to  three  feet  across,  and  a  foot  in 
thickness ;  the  semi-spherical  hollow  is  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.     The  foundation  is  composed  first  of 
dry  sticks,  of  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  inter- 
mingled with  mud  and  clay ;  the  next  layer  is  formed  of 
thinner  sticks,  roots,  and  pieces  of  Ung,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  real  nest,  composed  of  strips  of  bark,  moss, 
grass,  small  twigs,  and  lined  with  pigs'  bristles,  and 
wool.     The  whole  structure  is  thoroughly  shot-proof,  the 
locality  selected  being  none  the  less  calculated  to  render 
it  so,  for  when  the  nest  is  placed  in  a  tree,  the  tallest, 
thickest,  and  most  inaccessible  one  is  sure  to  be  chosen. 
Thus,  for  example,  our  acute  friend  prefers  the  Scotch  fir 
to  the  larch,  on  account  of  its  very  shppery  bark;  the 
nest  is  often  placed  on  a  dead  branch,  rendering  the  task 
of  reaching  it  one  of  danger  to  life  and  Umb,  and  the 
place   selected  is  always  either  almost  or  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  female  lays  four  or  five 
eggs :  these  are  rough,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  grayish 
green  colour,  spotted  and  blotched  with  darker  shades. 
The  duty  of  incubation  is  performed  by  the  female, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  male ;  the  latter,  however, 
keeps  his  mate  well  supplied  with  food,  and  entertains 
her  to  the  best  of  his  abiUty  during  her  tedious  occupa- 
tion. Soon  after  they  are  hatched  the  insatiable  youngsters 
cry  out  lustily,  with  their  open  mouths  towards  heaven. 
As  soon  as  they  can  stand  they  tread  the  nest  flat,  and 
take  great  care  to  keep  it  clean ;  and  even  when  kept  in 
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confinement   they  make  a  backward    movement  when 
voiding  their  excreta. 

Both  parents  are  much  attached  to  their  o£Espring, 
never,  however,  losing  sight  of  necessary  caution.    Even 
while  carrying  the  materials  to  the  nest  they  thoroughly 
examine  the  neighbourhood  before  aUghting,  and  they 
are  still  more  mistrastfol  when  they  have  eggs  or  young 
ones.    If  the  nest  is  disturbed  previous  to  the  eggs  being 
laid,  the  Baven  never  builds  a  second  one  that  year, 
neither  does  it  attempt  to  raise  a  second  brood  if  the 
first  one  comes  to  grief.    If,  however,  the  eggs  are  laid 
and  hatched  out  without  any  misfortune  happening  to 
them,  the  Baven  redoubles  its  caution  and  care  for  their 
safety,  as  well  as  its  own.    If  a  human  being  approaches 
the  nest  the  Baven  shps  silently  away  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  is  within  a  hundred  yards :  it  soon  returns,  how- 
ever, circling  round  the  nest  at  a  safe  height,  watching 
what  may  be  going  on.     Its  distrust  is  boundless,  if  the 
individual  remains  any  length  of  time  under  the  tree  in 
which  the  nest  is  placed.    The  slightest  alteration  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  nest  perplexes  it  immensely :  a  newly- 
erected  hut  or  screen  is  in  no  wise  calculated  to  mislead 
it,  or  to  pass  unobserved ;  it  manages  to  keep  clear  of 
every  danger  that  threatens.    Under  such  circumstances 
it  will  let  the  brood  clamour  for  food  for  hours  together, 
though  while  circling  over-head  it  evinces  its  pity  for 
them,  and  seeks  to  allay  their  trouble  by  a  call  of  com- 
passion, and  in  extreme  cases  it  will  drop  food  into  the 
nest  from  a  height.   As  soon  as  the  patience  of  the  enemy 
is  exhausted  it  returns  to  the  nest,  and  tries  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.     If  the  nest  is  really  being  harried  the 
parent  birds  perch  on  the  nearest  tree  out  of  shot,  and 
set  up  cries  of  distress ;  they  are  clever  enough  though 
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to  keep  out  of  reach  of  their  terrible  enemy,  as  if  they 
knew  that  any  exertion  on  their  part  would  be  of  no  avail. 
For  all  this,  the  Eaven  fulfils  its  parental  duties  most 
conscientiously,  even  when  wounded. 

The  young,  long  after  they  are  able  to  fly,  are  fed  and 
looked  after  by  the  old  birds.  The  first  care  of  the  latter 
is  to  conduct  their  oflfspring  to  some  place  where  their 
education  may  be  matured, — that  is  to  say,  to  some 
locality  where  they  can  take  short  flights  in  safety, 
especially  preferring  precipitous  rocks  furnished  with 
projecting  ledges :  here,  after  a  few  days,  one  may  find 
the  remains  of  their  food  lying  about  in  heaps.  When  in 
Norway  I  once  ascended  a  rock  of  this  description,  and 
found  on  one  ledge  the  shells  of  nearly  sixty  eggs  of  the 
Eider  Duck,  different  Gulls  and  Curlews,  besides  the 
legs  of  Fowls,  Ducks'-wings,  Lemmings'-skins,  the  remains 
of  young  Gulls,  Sandpipers,  Plovers,  &c.  In  spite  of 
this  ample  supply,  the  youngsters  kept  up  an  everlasting 
clamour,  and  the  old  birds  continued  to  bring  fresh  prey 
to  the  shambles.  No  wonder,  then,  that  all  the  Gulls  in 
the  neighbourhood  became  furious  as  soon  as  the  Eavens 
showed  themselves,  and  mobbed  them  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  that  the  tenants  of  the  neighbouring  farms 
cursed  these  destructive  birds  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  The  whole  family  keeps  together  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  old  birds,  who  begin  to  think  of  breed- 
ing again,  drive  their  children  away. 

Bavens  taken  from  the  nest  are  easily  reared,  becoming 
very  tame,  and  feeding  on  anything  that  is  eatable :  they 
will  live  in  confinement  for  many  years.  The  Eaven  soon 
learns  to  know  its  master,  and  to  distinguish  him  alike  by 
his  voice  and  by  his  gait;  will  answer  when  called  by 
name ;  and  may  be  easily  taught  to  speak  without  having 
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its  tongue  cut.  My  father  had  one  called  "  Jacob : "  he  was 
allowed  the  run  of  the  yard  and  house,  and  soon  after  his 
capture  commenced  his  studies  in  the  talking  line.  He 
learnt  all  his  words  from  my  father's  voice,  and  imitated 
it  so  exactly  that  on  several  occasions  people  came  "  to 
see  the  Herr  Pastor,  who  they  had  just  heard  speaking." 
The  bird  first  learnt  to  say  his  own  name,  "Jacob,"  to 
which  after  a  while  he  added  such  words  as  were  usually 
appended  to  the  same  when  he  was  called,  such  as, 
"  Jacob,  come  here ;  there,  come  along  Jacob."  He  next 
picked  up  "Rudolph,"  caUing  that  individual  byname 
whenever  he  saw  him.  His  first  keeper  was  called 
"  Wilhelmina,"  and  used  to  welcome  him  with  the 
phrase,  "  Good  morning,  Jacob,"  when  she  brought  bim 
his  food :  these  words,  as  well  as  others,  he  soon  learnt, 
not  only  by  heart,  but  turned  and  twisted  them  about 
after  his  own  fashion;  thus,  he  would  stand  under 
Wilhelmina's  window  in  the  early  morning  and  call  out, 
"  'mina,  get  up ! "  until  she  really  did  get  up.  Another 
of  the  maids  was  called  "  Christel :"  this  difficult  name 
caused  him  much  trouble  to  learn,  but  he  did  not  rest 
until  he  could  say  it,  and  wake  her  also.  No  one  took 
any  pains  to  teach  him ;  he  learnt  all  of  his  own  accord, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  till  he  had  succeeded 
in  saying  what  he  wanted.  He  imitated  the  barking  and 
growling  of  the  dog, — which  he  used  to  tease,  by  the 
way,  pretty  often, — the  cooing  of  the  Pigeons,  clacking  of 
the  Fowls,  and  the  laughter  of  the  children.  He  was  the 
tyrant  of  the  courtyard :  the  Fowls  and  Geese  were  bullied 
right  and  left ;  next  the  dog,  who  loudly  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  insolence  of  the  bird,  until,  finding 
himself  coming  oflf  second  best,  he  retired  on  his 
dignity  from  the  conflict.    In  short,  "Jacob"  amused 
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himself  by  worrying  every  living  thing  in  the  place; 
played  with  any  Uttle  article  he  could  find,  often  burying 
it,  as  indeed  he  would  any  portion  of  his  food  which 
remained  over.  His  duels  with  the  Cock  were  magni- 
ficent; he  chased  the  Hens  from  their  food,  and  the 
Bucks  and  Geese,  even,  were  obUged  to  capitulate. 
Another  Baven,  which  my  father  had,  used  to  kill  the 
chickens,  and  attack  small  children,  which  misdeeds 
finally  led  to  his  execution. 

Hall,  an  Englishman,  speaks  of  a  Eaven,  kept  at  a 
public-house,  which  was  trained  to  call  and  drive  the 
Fowls  to  feed :  one  day  this  bird  stole  all  the  silver  spoons 
firom  the  parlour  for  the  benefit  of  his  guests,  and  laid 
them  out  before  them  on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a  cover  for 
each  Hen,  and  then  played  the  part  of  host. 

Naumann  speaks  of  the  Kaven  in  the  capacity  of  foster- 
father  : — ^*  A  boy  had  taken  a  young  Kaven  from  the  nest 
and  reared  it.  Some  ten  days  after,  as  soon  as  the  bird 
could  feed  itself,  the  boy  procured  two  young  Books, 
which,  along  with  the  Kaven,  he  fed  on  Books'  flesh. 
The  Books  took  their  food  as  usual,  amid  much  noise, 
from  the  hand  of  their  keeper :  this  seemed  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  Baven,  and  ho  forthwith  undertook  the  task 
of  feeding  them  himself,  and  whenever  the  Books  called 
for  food  he  fed  them.  The  boy  had  now  only  to  cater  for 
the  kitchen,  the  office  of  nurse  being  fulfilled  by  the  young 
Baven,  a  task  of  which  he  was  never  tired, — feeding,  not 
only  the  first  two,  but  several  other  young  Books  that 
were  handed  over  to  his  care ! " 

Old  Bavens  often  show  the  same  desire  to  act  as  foster- 
parents,  though  their  proteges  are  often,  despite  friendly 
intentions,  much  troubled  by  their  guardians.  The 
naturalist,  Pietruvsky,  possessed  a  Eaven  who  elected  to 
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choose  his  own  companions,  after  having  once  had  a 
Magpie  placed  in  his  cage,  which  had  heen  caught  one  day 
by  chance.  The  companionship  of  this  bird  seemed  to 
please  the  Raven,  for  when  winter  came  round,  and  other 
Magpies  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  habitation, 
Mr.  Haven  would,  as  soon  as  he  was  let  out  of  his  cage, 
give  chase,  and,  whenever  he  felt  bored,  capture  one  of 
these  birds,  holding  it  in  his  claws,  and  calling  out  until 
his  keeper  released  the  bird  from  his  grasp.  The  former 
would  not,  however,  let  the  Magpie  go,  but  would  place 
it  in  the  cage,  for  if  this  were  not  done  the  Haven  would 
continue  catching  Magpies  until  his  wish  was  gratified, 
when  he  would  return  to  his  cage,  and  over-burden  his 
new  companion  with  attentions  and  caresses. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   BEABDED   TITMOUSE 

(Parus  hiarmicus). 

Treand  Bartmannchen  halt  sich  stattlich  und  stark,  ja  es  bat  gravitiitische 

HaltODg; 
Sein  Schnabel  ist  rings  mit  Borsten  besetzt,  und  sein  Bart  ist  von  elgner 

Gestaltong : 
Er  lauft  von  der  Schnabelwurzel  gekriimmt,  wie    ein   Knebelbart  iiber  den 

Wangen, 
Der  Biicken  ist  rothlich,  der  After  is  schwarz,  und  der  Schwanz  gehort  zu  den 

langen. 
Dem  Weibcben  mangelt  der  Knebelbart, — war'  auch  just  keine  zier  fur  ein 

Weibchen ; — 
Sein    Scheitel   ist   rostroth    und    scbwarz    gefleckt;    es    zeigt   ein    zierlicbes 

Leibcben. 
Die   Scbonbeit  der  Farben,  die  edle  Gestalt  und  die  Munterkeit,  wclcbe  sie 

zeigen 
Empfieblt  diese  Vogel  gauz  ungcmein,  auch  Gcsaugstalcnt  ist  ihuen  eigen." 

Becustein. 

Amongst  the  cheeriest,  liveliest,  and  most  useful  birds 
which  we  have,  are  those  which  belong  to  the  Titmouse 
family:  they  are  always  in  motion,  tumbling,  hke 
acrobats,  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  branch  to  branch, — 
quarrelsome  and  noisy  as  is  their  wont.  In  Germany 
we  have  nine  or  ten  resident  species.  I  have  chosen 
for  description  one  which  is  not  very  common  with  us, 
and  which  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  East  and  South- 
east:  it  is  undoubtedly,  however,  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
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representative  of  this  handsome  family;  and  as  the 
description  of  one  member  will  serve  for  almost  the  whole 
family,  my  selection  will  be  sufficient.* 

Titmice  are  active,  joyons,  impudent,  courageous,  and 
exceptionally  restless  birds.  They  are  all  exceedingly 
intelligent,  but  their  curiosity  and  violent  disposition 
often  leads  to  their  capture,  and  proves  dangerous  to 
their  welfare.  Their  good  and  bad  qualities  are  equal ; 
for,  in  spite  of  their  sociability,  they  are  quarrelsome, 
impetuous,  and  thievish.  This,  however,  must  not  trouble 
us;  man  must  take  these  birds  as  he  finds  them,  and 
recognize  their  immeasurable  utility  before  he  can  appre- 
ciate them  at  their  true  value,  when  he  will  learn  to  like 
them  despite  their  tricks,  if  he  examines  their  habits  with 
the  care  and  hberality  of  feeling  befitting  a  true  observer 
of  Nature.  Titmice  are,  to  my  mind,  most  charming 
Uttle  creatures,  who  understand  how  to  enliven  the 
weary-hearted  spectator  in  a  thousand  diflferent  ways. 
Their  hfe  is  a  merry  one,  and  no  mistake :  a  troop  of  Tits 
traverses  its  beat, — climbing,  hopping,  flying  and  spring- 
ing, scolding  and  quarrelling,  singing,  and  playing  every 
conceivable  antic;  always  doing  something,  and  often 
engaged  in  some  utterly  useless  employment. 

All  Tits  are,  at  the  same  time,  artists,  yet  bunglers. 
They  are  no  songsters,  and  yet  they  sing  the  hvelong 
day, — smnmer,  winter,  spring,  and  autumn ;  they  are  not 

*  Bat  few  ornithologists  of  the  present  day,  we  believe,  look  on  this  species  is 
being  a  true  Titmouse,  and  Koch's  view  of  the  matter — in  separating  it  genericill/ 
from  the  Paridce,  and  placing  it  in  a  genus  by  itself,  under  the  title  of  Paiucni*— hts 
been  very  generally  accepted.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  our  readers  to 
the  interesting  chapter  on  this  bird  in  Prof.  Newton's  edition  of  Yarrell's  *  British 
Birds.'  The  observations  contained  in  the  six  paragraphs  which  follow  relate  to 
the  Paridse  in  general,  exclusive  of  Panurus  biarmicus,  but  are  in  no  way  applicable 
to  that  species.— JF.  J, 
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climbing  birds,  still  they  might  challenge  a  parrot  for  a 
wager  at  that  occupation;  they  are  not  furnished  with 
carpenter's  tools,  like  the  Woodpeckers,  and  yet  they  are 
ever  hammering  and  chiseUing  at  some  piece  of  bark  or 
rotten  branch ;  they  are  no  birds  of  prey,  but,  for  all  that, 
thieve  and  plunder  in  proportion  to  their  size,  their  whole 
life  long ;  they  cannot  be  called  fighting  birds,  and  yet 
they  are  always  quarrelling  with  other  animals,  both 
greater  and  less  than  themselves.  They  almost  always 
Uve  in  bands,  and  still  they  are  ever  at  loggerheads  with 
one  .another ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  class  of 
birds.  In  Spain,  they  call  our  Great  Tit  by  the  soubriquet 
of  *^  Guerrero,"  that  is  to  say,  warrior,  or,  better,  brawler ; 
a  more  fitting  nickname  could  not  perhaps  be  found  for 
him.  Inquisitive  by  nature,  they  discover  and  see 
everything, — every  cat,  bird  of  prey  or  any  other  enemy, 
every  morsel  of  food,  every  insect,  let  it  be  ever  so 
cunningly  hidden  in  a  crevice  of  the  bank.  Bold  and 
courageous,  they  hold  their  own  against  adversaries 
stronger  even  than  themselves,  and  they  will  almost 
always  drive  any  common,  rapacious  animal  from  the 
object  of  its  chase,  if  they  only  see  it  in  time,  by  their 
mocking  abuse  and  scolding.  They  are  very  intelligent, 
and  soon  find  out  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  unmo- 
lested, becoming  extraordinarily  tame  and  trustful 
towards  man,  taking  up  their  abode  near  him  as  wiUingly 
as  in  the  most  secluded  wood :  for  all  this,  however,  they 
always  show  great  independence  of  character.  They 
make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will 
allow  in  every  locaUty.  If  you  bring  a  freshly-caught 
Titmouse  into  a  room  it  will  not  conduct  itself  in  the 
impetuous,  silly  manner  adopted  by  most  other  birds : 
after  a  few  minutes  it  behaves  as  though  it  had  Uved  in 
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the  Toom  for  years,  commencing  to 
liring  creature  in  it,  squabbling  with 
80  fiar  as  to  kill  snch  fellow-captiTes 
OTerpower !  It  watches  its  enemy,  tht 
with  the  greatest  distrust,  as  soon  at 
scene ;  its  condact  towards  the  dog  is 
and  after  a  few  days  it  is  on  the  be) 
master,  thongh  it  will  not  let  shp  any  o 
that  may  chance  to  present  itself,  an 
immediately  as  if  it  had  never  been  ci 

All  Titmice  have  a  hopping  gait,  ai 
or  crab-like,  one  foot  in  advance  o 
never  walk,  excepting  when  forced 
ground ;  otherwise  they  are  continoa 
down  the  branches  and  twigs  of 
adroitly  to  the  thinnest  sprig,  and  it 
them  whether  they  hang  head  downwi 
they  climb  np  or  down,  perpendici 
backwards.  Their  strong  feet  and  a 
their  climbing  in  any  position,  whet 
CroBsbill,  Woodpecker,  Nuthatch,  oi 
scansorial  bird.  Their  flight  is  not  s 
is  hght  and  active  enoagh.  The  nc 
species  bear  great  resemblance  to  one 
chirruping  and  whistling  Uke  mice ;  ' 
very  grand,  thongh  pleasant. 

In  their  search  for  food  they  rendei 
They  eat  a  great  deal,  feeding  chiefl 
larvsB  of  the  most  destructive  of  all  < 
seeds  of  weeds  are  less  frequently  eati 
of  birds  are  so  admirably  adapted  by  t 
into  and  about  aU  kinds  of  rifts, 
holes,  kc,  in  search  of  these  pestE 
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adhering  thereto.  No  other  birds,  hardly,  destroy  so 
many  insects  as  these  ever-hungry  and  active  creatures. 
They  are  folly  capable  of  clearing  gardens  and  woods 
from  noxious  insects,  and  would  do  so  more  efficiently 
than  they  do,  did  not  man  add  his  name  to  the  list  of 
their  numerous  enemies,  and  capture  them  by  hundreds : 
this  is  effected  by  the  Titmouse-hut  or  trap,  previously 
described,  and  which  I  look  upon  as  a  monument  of  the 
most  cowardly  stupidity.  A  ** forester"  actually  once 
said  to  me :  "  Tomtits  are  very  useful,  hit  tliexj  are  rare 
good  eating;''  thus  trying  to  excuse  the  great  damage 
he  brought  about  with  these  very  traps.  We  acknow- 
ledge the  utihty  of  these  birds,  the  inestimable  good  they 
do  us,  and  yet  persist  in  destroying  them,  because  they 
produce  a  dish  which  pleases  the  fanciful  taste  of  the 
gourmand  I 

Titmice  are  birds  of  passage,  as  well  as  resident.  They 
travel  in  bands,  different  species  mixing  together ;  they 
also  associate  with  birds  belonging  to  other  families,  such 
as  Woodpeckers  and  Treecreepers :  their  journeys  are, 
however,  limited  in  extent,  and  they  soon  return  home 
again. 

The  Bearded  Tit  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  eight 
inches  across  the  wings.  Its  plumage  is  soft  as  silk,  the 
colouring  delicate  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  head 
of  the  male  is  pale,  ash-gray  blue;  the  back  and 
upper  part  of  the  tail  cinnamon-brown ;  the  under  parts 
are  of  a  pale  rosy  red ;  a  black  moustache  runs  down- 
wards, from  the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  eye ;  across  the 
wings  there  is  a  white  band,  black  on  the  lower  edge ; 
the  lower  tail-coverts  are  of  a  deep  black.  The  female  is 
less  in  size  than  the  male ;  pale  ash-gray  on  the  head ; 
the  neck,  back  and  shoulders  are  of  a  grayish  red-yellow, 

dE 
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streaked  with  a  darker  shade;  the  wings  show  bat  a 
slight  indication  of  the  bands  seen  in  the  male ;  and  the 
lower  tail-coverts  are  grayish ;  the  feet  and  beak  are  of 
the  same  colour  as  those  of  the  male,  namely,  the  first 
black,  and  the  last  yellow.  Yonng  birds  are  to  be  distin- 
goished  from  adults  by  having  darker  backs. 

The  Bearded  Tit  is  a  native  of  Bnssia,  Galicia,  Hmi- 
gary,  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Holland;  it 
is  rare  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  is  a  tme  reed- 
bird,  and  only  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  water  and 
reeds,  mostly  where  the  latter  grow  in  large  beds  and  of 
great  height,  thus  forming  covert  rarely  visited  byman,  and 
therefore  generally  undisturbed.  In  these  localities  it  Kves 
so  hidden  from  sight  as  only  to  be  noticed  by  those  who  go 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  it.  This  bird  is 
never  seen  on  trees.  It  is  a  very  Uvely,  restless,  bold,  and 
powerful  bird ;  hence  a  true  Titmouse  in  character.  It 
climbs  up  and  down  the  reeds  with  great  dexterity, 
swinging  in  air  on  the  waving  tops  of  the  same,  and 
practising  all  the  inborn  antics  common  to  the  family, 
with  activity  and  patience.  The  note  of  the  Bearded  Tit 
is  a  short,  clear  **zip,  zip;"  the  call  is  a  peculiar 
chirping  sound,  and  the  song  very  simple,  being  really 
only  a  low  twittering,  interspersed  with  a  few  purring, 
disjointed  notes.  For  all  this,  it  is  a  favourite  cage-bird 
on  account  of  its  lovely  soft  plumage  and  pretty 
moustache ;  its  cheerful  habits,  and  tameness,  win  for  it 
the  good-will  and  friendship  of  man. 

Its  bag-shaped  nest,  if  not  so  skilfully  constructed  as 
that  of  the  Penduline  Titmouse,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  artistic  amongst  birds'  nests :  it  is  suspended 
from  a  few  reeds  crossing  one  another;  the  entrance 
hole  is  at  the  top;    sometimes  there   are  two.    The 
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materials  of  which  the  nest  is  composed  are  strips  of 
bast,  fine  reed-tops,  and  cotton,  gathered  from  diflferent 
plants;  it  is  thickly  lined  inside  with  the  latter.  Our 
little  friend  breeds  late  in  the  year,  because  the  nest  is 
never  suspended  from  other  than  old  reeds ;  the  former 
is  very  difficult  to  find,  and  for  this  reason  Uttle  is  as  yet 
known  of  the  bird's  habits  while  breeding.  The  female 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  pale  red,  speckled  with  brown, 
and  sits  in  turn  with  the  male. 

The  Bearded  Tit,  hke  others  of  the  family,  is  easily 
shot  if  seen,  and  may  be  without  difficulty  taken  in 
almost  any  trap.  It  becomes  very  tame ;  and,  when  fed 
on  Nightingale's  food  and  seeds,  may  be  kept  for  several 
years  in  captivity.  When  confined  in  a  large  wire-cage,  and 
allowed  to  fly  about  the  room,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see 
the  little  creature.  Male  and  female,  which  must  always 
be  kept  together,  appear  to  be  inseparable,  calling  con- 
tinually to  one  another,  if  parted  though  only  for 
a  moment.  When  they  meet  again  they  purr  to  one 
another,  with  half-closed  eyes,  in  the  most  curious 
manner  possible,  holding  the  head  lowered  and  spreading 
out  the  tail-feathers,  as  though  "drumming,"  like  a 
Pheasant ;  in  fact,  they  coax  and  cosset  one  another  in 
every  describable  manner  by  which  one  bird  can  evince 
its  affection  for  another.  Thus  they  may  be  highly 
recommended  as  companionable  pets  for  the  aviary. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     WOOD     PIGEON 

(Columba  palumbus). 

"  .  .  .  .  Tn  answer  cooed  the  cusbat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love." 

•    Scott. 

The  Wood  Pigeon  is  the  largest  of  our  indigenous 
Pigeons.  It  is  scarcely  smaller  than  a  Pullet,  being 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  by  from  thirty  to 
thirty-two  inches  across  the  wings,  besides  which,  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  stately  creature.  The  white  bars  on  the 
wings,  and  white  crescent  round  the  neck,  distinguish  it 
from  all  our  other  native  Pigeons;  a  knowledge  of  its 
habits  does  not  allow  of  its  being  confounded  with  any 
other.  It  inhabits  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  arctic  circle ;  mountain  and  plain,  pine  forest  and  green- 
wood, are  aUke  frequented,  though  it  seems  perhaps  to 
prefer  the  latter.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  copses, 
large  gardens,  shrubberies,  and,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
it  even  enters  our  very  towns.  With  us  it  is  a  true  migrant, 
whereas  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  only  partially  so. 
Unperceived,  it  reaches  us  in  March,  remaining  in  our 
woods  until  August,  or  even  September ;  after  which  it 
roams  about  in  small  flocks,  gathers  together  in  larger 
bands,  and  then  goes  southwards,  where  it  passes  the 
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winter  in  immense  flocks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid  I  have  seen  bands  of  these  birds,  which  may 
have  numbered  from  five  to  eight  hundred  individuals ; 
they  were  not  less  common  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
are  also  often  met  with  in  Northern  Africa,  especially  in 
Algiers,  but  do  not  appear  to  go  further  southward. 

The  Wood  Pigeon  is  a  very  quick,  timorous,  and  shy 
bird.  Its  gait  is  good,  though  not  very  rapid,  and  when 
walking  it  carries  its  body  almost  horizontally,  nodding 
its  head  at  every  step.  Its  flight  is  magnificent,  being 
fast  and  active :  when  rising  it  clacks  its  wings,  and 
proceeds  with  a  rushing  noise  through  the  air;  the 
loudness  of  these  two  sounds  render  our  bird  recognizable 
from  all  other  species. 

Excepting  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  met  with  in  flocks, 
the  Wood  Pigeon  is  found  in  couples,  or  small  bands.  The 
male  and  female  pair  off  soon  after  they  reach  us,  and 
from  that  time  always  remain  in  company.  They  next 
take  up  their  abode  in  a  certain  portion  of  some  wood, 
and  seek  a  suitable  place  where  to  build  their  nest,  the 
construction  of  which  is  soon  commenced.  In  the  early 
morning  both  birds  fly,  often  to  some  distance,  and  perch 
on  certain  favourite  trees ;  from  the  top  of  one  of  these 
the  male  proclaims  his  love  to  his  mate,  and  the  world  at 
large :  this  is  demonstrated  by  vigorous  cooing,  accom- 
panied by  a  variety  of  movements.  The  love-ditty  of  all 
Pigeons  is  difficult  to  describe ;  it  resembles  that  of  the 
domestic  species.  The  cooing  of  the  wild  bird  is  deeper 
and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  tame  one,  and  sounds 
somewhat  like  the  syllables,  "  aoo,  coo,  cooah,"  &c.  The 
female  answers  but  rarely,  and  then  with  a  softer,  **  hoo, 
hoc."  During  the  pairing  season  the  Wood  Pigeon  seems 
to  lead  quite  a  different  life  to  what  it  does  at  other  times : 
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its  mode  of  living  is  most  regular,  almost  every  hour  being 
allotted  to  some  special  duty.  At  dawn  the  male  flies  to 
his  favourite  tree  to  coo ;  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning 
he  is  silent,  and  goes  to  feed  with  his  mate,  that  is,  if  she 
have  no  eggs  or  nestlings,  and  also  to  the  salt-lick;  at 
ten  he  coos  again,  but  in  a  lower  tone  and  not  so 
continuously;  at  eleven  both  male  and  female  go  to 
drink ;  during  the  mid-day  hours  they  take  their  siesta, 
hidden  away  in  the  top  of  some  thickly-leaved  tree ;  at 
two  or  three  they  again  fly  out  to  feed ;  at  five  or  six  the 
male  coos  his  even-song,  slakes  his  thirst  again,  and 
finally  betakes  himself  to  roost  along  with  his  partner. 
When  cooing,  the  male  is  very  restless :  with  the  exception 
of  taking  due  precautions  for  his  own  safety,  his  attention 
is  wholly  absorbed  by  his  spouse;  he  has  no  thought 
but  for  her;  to  please  her  he  joyously  gives  out  his 
curious  note,  flies  suddenly  into  the  air  clapping  his 
wings,  and  swooping  down  again  into  the  tree.  The 
female  rarely  follows  him,  generally  awaiting  his  return 
at  one  spot :  she  never  gives  him  the  slightest  cause  for 
jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  manages  to  monopoUse 
his  attentions  during  pairing  time;  at  all  events,  he 
vehemently  pursues  every  rival,  even  though  it  does  not 
lead  to  a  regular  pitched  battle ;  but,  no  matter  what  the 
heat  of  his  passion  may  be,  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  against 
danger.  Already,  before  actually  pairing,  both  birds 
commence  collecting  materials  for  their  nest,  which 
latter  is  placed  at  various  heights  from  the  ground  on  a 
bough  of  a  large  tree,  generally  low  down.  The  nest  is 
composed  of  fir,  larch,  beech  and  birch  twigs,  and  is  more 
slovenly  and  badly  built  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other 
bird.  Very  often  the  eggs  may  be  seen  from  below,  and 
sometimes  even  fall  through  the  structure,  and  are  broken. 
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Occasionally  the  Wood  Pigeon  builds  no  nest  of  its  own, 
but  lays  its  eggs  in  an  abandoned  squirrel's  dray,  or 
Magpie's  nest,  which  needs  but  httle  labour  to  render  it 
fit  for  use.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  end  of  April :  they 
are  white,  and  somewhat  small  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bird.  Both  birds  assist  in  the  business  of  incuba- 
tion, taking  turn  and  turn  about,  for  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  days ;  the  female  sitting  from  three  in  the  after- 
noon till  nine  in  the  morning,  the  male  being  on  duty  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  in  the  rearing  of  her  young  that 
the  character  of  the  Pigeon  is  seen  to  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage: she  is,  together  with  other  allied  species, 
perhaps,  without  exception,  the  worst  and  most  heart- 
less of  mothers,  one  indeed  that  will  forsake  her  callow 
brood  if  she  is  in  the  sUghtest  degree  disturbed.  This 
unnatural  parent  will  even  abandon  a  newly-hatched 
nestling,  and  leave  it  to  starve,  if  its  companion  is  taken 
out  of  the  nest.  If  undisturbed,  the  parent  birds  rear 
their  oflfspring  without  trouble  or  self-sacrifice :  they  feed 
them  at  first  with  the  cheese-hke  secretion  from  the  crop, 
to  which'we  have  before  alluded,  and  later  on  with  half- 
digested  seeds.  They  only  feed  their  young  twice  in  the 
day,  giving  them,  however,  a  large  quantity  on  each 
occasion.  The  nestlings  are  fed  by  the  old  birds  for 
some  little  time  subsequently  to  their  leaving  the  nest, 
after  which  they  must  learn  to  cater  for  themselves,  as 
the  parents  soon  set  about  rearing  their  second  brood. 

The  Wood  Pigeon  may  be  looked  upon  as  quite  harm- 
less,  for  the  small  amount  of  grain  which  it  consumes 
from  off  fresh-sown  fields  is  scarcely  worth  speaking  of. 
Its  favourite  food  is  the  seed  of  different  species  of  pine ; 
this  is  chiefly  gathered  from  off  the  ground,  or  those 
cones  which  have  burst  open.    Besides  the  aforesaid,  it 
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eats  the  seeds  of  different  grasses,  and,  like  the  Common 
Pigeon,  destroys  those  of  the  various  kinds  of  wild 
vetch,  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  agriculturist.  Thus 
the  Wood  Pigeon  is  decidedly  a  useful  bird.  In  the  autumn 
they  feed  on  bilberries ;  *  in  the  spring,  on  the  buds  of 
trees  and  male  catkins ;  and  abroad,  the  produce  of  the 
ever-green  oak. 

If  the  sportsman  wishes  to  stalk  this  bird  with  success, 

he  must  approach  it  when  in  the  act  of  cooing.     Though 

i  difl&cult  to  catch,  it  is,  however,  easily  reared  by  hand 

when  taken  from  the  nest,  or  if  placed  under  the  care  of 
tame  Pigeons.  Pietruvsky  was  the  first  person  who 
succeeded  in  inducing  Wood  Pigeons,  so  reared,  to  breed 
in  confinement.  Since  then,  individuals  that  have  been 
caught  have  been  known  to  breed  in  several  zoological 
gardens. 

•  The  Wood  Pigeon  also  feeds  largely  on  acorns. — W.  J. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

THE     SAND     GROUSE 

(Pterocles  arenarius). 

"  But  forget  not,  when  praising  the  tribes  of  the  air, 
To  give  to  the  bird  of  the  desert  his  share : 
Though  he  jrarbles  not  in  a  verdant  land, 
And  is  nerer  leash'd  to  a  hkly's  hand." 

EiJZA  Cooke. 

The  number  of  birds  which  really  inhabit  the  desert  is 
very  limited.  Of  these  there  are  only  two  species  which 
follow  the  camel  as  it  enters  that  arid  region,  so  remote 
from  the  outer  world :  they  are  the  cmming  Raven  of  the 
desert,  and  the  Vulture ;  both  may  be  regarded  almost 
as  birds  of  ill  omen.  They  follow  man  miles  into  the 
interior,  often  as  far  as  the  first  well  or  oasis,  where  they 
are  replaced  by  other  species.  In  the  desert  itseK  we  only 
meet  with  small,  active,  cheerful  little  birds, — Stonechats, 
Coursers,  Larks,  and  several  members  of  the  Gallinaceous 
family ;  all  these  bear  the  stamp  of  the  land  they  hve  in : 
their  colours  usually  assimilate  to  that  of  the  sand,  varied 
at  the  most  with  black  or  white ;  they  are  spread  over  a 
vast  range  of  the  sandy  ocean,  for  food  is  scarce,  and 
distributed  over  a  large  area ;  they  show  themselves  true 
children  of  the  desert  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  hfe. 

The  Sand  Grouse  is  one  of  them,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
our  especial  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  also  belongs  to  our 
European  Fauna,  even  to  that  of  Germany  itself :  it  is 
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indeed,  reaching  the  heart  of  Germany,  as  far  as  Anhalt, 
as  though  to  pay  our  naturaUst,  Naumann,  a  visit  1 
When  we  describe  the  habits  of  one  species,  that 
information  will  suflBlce  for  all  the  others. 

The  Sand  Grouse  inhabits  steppes  and  deserts,  and  is 
only  met  with,  on  cultivated  lands,  during  harvest  time. 
Their  favourite  haunts  are  desert  plains,  amongst  the 
dry,  hard  reed-grasses,  and  in  uncultivated  fields.  In 
Spain  they  frequent  similar  localities,  such  as  the 
"Campo,"  a  tract  which  may  be  called  little  else  than  a 
desert.  They  are  rarely  found  singly  or  in  pairs,  but 
usually  in  large  coveys  or  packs,  numbering  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  individuals.  As  a  rule,  they  soon  discover 
themselves.  When  frightened  the  whole  pack  rises,  flying 
easily,  but  making  a  strong  rushing  or  whistling  sound 
with  their  wings,  while  loudly  uttering  their  call  of 
"khata,  khata,  khata,"  to  which  they  owe  their  Arabian 
cognomen ;  they  pursue  their  course  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  then  aUght  again.  The  Sand  Grouse  is  shy  only 
when  it  is  much  persecuted ;  in  the  heart  of  the  desert, 
where  the  visits  of  men  are  few  and  far  between,  they  allow 
the  camel  and  its  rider  to  approach  within  a  few  paces.* 

•  The  species  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  and  I  met  with,  on  the  coast  region  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  on  our  march  between  Ain,  Amba,  and  Massouah  (Pterocles  LichteruUini), 
was  not  found  in  large  flocks,  but  in  small  covejs  of  from  Ave  to  six  birds ;  at  times 
they  occurred  in  twos  and  threes,  excepting  when  they  came  to  drink  at  the  springs, 
at  which  time,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  they  kept 
arriving  and  departing  in  coveys  of  perhaps  eight  to  ten  in  number,  following  one 
another  in  almost  a  continuous  stream,  so  that  when  the  last  rays  of  daylight  had 
disappeared,  and  all  hiad  quenched  their  thirst,  some  hundreds  must  have  visited 
the  spring  or  water-hole  during  that  short  space  of  time.  Their  flight  is  the  most 
rapid  and  uncertain  of  almost  any  bird  I  know :  the  velocity  is  something  tremendous, 
and,  as  they  will  carry  ofl*  a  great  deal  of  shot,  they  are  not  easy  to  bring  down, 
especially  in  the  dim  twilight.  Their  flight  resembles  that  of  the  "Blue 
Rock"  more  than  any  other  bird  I  can  think  of,  and  is,  if  anything,  still  stronger. 
When  shooting  in  the  daytime  we  often  met  with  them,  when  they  would  lie  so  close 
as  to  allow  us  almost  to  tread  on  them.  The  march  I  here  mention  was  undertaken 
in  August,  1868.— fP.  J 
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A  person    accustomed  to  observe  these   birds,   and 
endowed  with  a  quick  eye,  will,  on  approaching  a  covey 
on  the  ground,  notice  several  old  males  watching  the 
intruder  with  outstretched  necks,  and  that,  on  a  nearer 
advance,  these  suddenly  squat,  and,  with  the  entire  covey, 
become  instantly  invisible.  I  have  hunted  and  shot  Sand 
Grouse  hundreds  of  times,  but  was  on  every  fresh  occa- 
sion more  and  more  astonished,  at  the  readiness  they 
showed  in  hiding  themselves  from  view,  their  dress  being, 
doubtless,  on  these  occasions,  their  best  friend.   The  Sand 
Grouse  need  only  squat  close  to  the  ground,  the  colouring 
of  which  is  matched  in  every  shade  by  its  plumage,  and 
remain  motionless,  in  which  case  the  bird  seems  part  o{ 
the  very  soil  on  which  it  Ues,  and  is,  for  the  tune  bemg 
invisible.  In  this  manner,  aU  members  of  this  interesting 
family,  as  well  as  many  other  birds,  manage  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  pursuers:   they  allow  the  hunter  to 
approach  so  near,  that  if  he  can  see  them  in  time  he 
may  shoot  them  with  a  pistol.     Suddenly  one  of  the 
males  rises  from  the  ground,  cries  **khata''  once,  and 
then  the  entire  band  stream  away  like  a  whirlwind,  calling 
loudly  as  they  fly.   It  is  only  when  looking  at  these  birds 
through  a  spy-glass,  or  from  a  hiding-place,  when  they 
think  themselves  unobserved,  that  one  can  manage  reall; 
to  watch  their  habits  and  ways.     They  run  about  hithf 
and  thither,  like  other  members  of  the  GallinaceoT 
family,  the  females  and  young  birds  without  a  care,  wh 
one  or  other  of  the  males  now  and  again  look  to  ' 
safety  of  the  band.     They  scrape  about  with  their  bef 
like  Pigeons,  and  with  their  feet  like  other  Partridgef 
search  of  food,  principally  seeds,  plucking  the  te 
shoots  of  plants,  and  picking  up  insects ;  they  cleai 
preen  themselves,   bathe,   so  to    speak,   in   the 
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basking  in  the  sun,  sometimes  half  on  their  sides,  half 
on  their  bellies.  The  appearance  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon 
the  scene  is  the  signal  for  the  whole  covey  to  become 
instantly  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  clods  of  earth  or 
stones :  not  a  bird  moves,  all  is  silent  and  still.  *  The 
enemy  disappears,  and  the  old  game  begms  afresh. 

The  flight  of  the  Sand  Grouse  is  very  easy,  often 
rather  high  and  rapid,  accompanied  with  a  whirring 
sound  of  the  wings,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Partridge, 
though  louder  than  that  of  our  old  friend.  Morning, 
mid-day,  and  evening,  at  certain  regular  hours,  the  covey 
betakes  itself  to  the  water-holes  to  drink.  At  a  desert 
spring  one  may  safely  count  on  seeing  some  hundreds 
come  to  quench  their  thirst  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Each  covey  remains  but  from  one  to  two  minutes  by  the 
water-side ;  they  run  to  the  spring,  drink  like  Pigeons, 
retire,  and  fly  away  again  the  same  way  that  they  came. 
They  roost  in  the  grass-covered  portions  of  the  desert ;  in 
Africa,  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages ;  but  in 
Spain,  always  far  away  from  them.  They  seem  to  require 
but  Uttle  sleep,  for  they  may  be  heard  on  moonUght 
nights  at  all  hours,  and  when  frightened  at  night  can 
take  good  care  of  themselves. 

In  North  Africa  these  birds  breed  at  our  spring  time, 
and  in  Central  Africa  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
which  season  takes  the  place  of  our  spring.  They  breed 
in  pairs,  and  are  not  polygamists,  though  I  have  been 
told  that  they  Uve  in  companies  even  during  the  breeding 
season.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  males  fight  a  good 
deal  amongst  themselves,  for  such  as  I  have  seen  kept  in 
captivity  were  very  quarrelsome  at  breeding  time,  seeking 
to  drive  oflf  all  their  cage  companions.  I  was  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  a  nest  myself :  the  Arabs  described  it 
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to  me  as  being  little  else  than  a  shallow  cavity  scraped  i 
the  sand,  without  any  lining,  which  agrees  with  th 
accounts  given  by  English  naturaUsts.  The  female  alon 
sits,  but  the  young  are  tended  by  both  parents.  A 
soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over,  these  birds  are  see: 
in  as  large  bands  as  before.  The  eggs  of  the  Span^] 
species,  which  I  have  met  with  in  collections,  were  of  a: 
isabel-yellow  ground,  spotted  with  reddish  yellow,  browr 
and  violet,  these  spots  often  being  confined  to  the  large 
end.  The  ddwny  dress  of  the  young  is  very  delicate,  hot] 
as  regards  colouring  and  marking,  the  sandy  yellow 
ground  on  the  upper  parts  being  covered  with  blackisl 
crescent-shaped  and  star-like  marks,  while  underneath  i 
is  whitish. 

The  Sand  Grouse's  worst  enemy  is — as  usual — man 
besides  which  it  is  harried  by  Eagles  and  Falcons  by  daj 
and  by  jackals  and  foxes  by  night.  The  flesh  is  gooi 
eating,  though  very  hard,  resembling  that  of  the  Woo< 
Pigeon  more  than  that  of  the  Partridge.  They  may  b 
shot  with  the  gun ;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  squat  clos 
together,  one  may,  if  fortunate,  kill  as  many  as  from  si 
to  fourteen  at  a  shot.  Those  which  are  not  killed  out 
right  are  useless  to  the  collector,  for  the  wounded  bird 
flutter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  almost  all  thei 
feathers,  the  latter  being  very  loosely  attached  to  thi 
skin.  The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  these  birds,  and  relafe 
many  pretty  legends  about  them:  they  especially  loci 
upon  them  as  guides  to  water  in  the  desert,  and  mos 
justly  so. 

Sand  Grouse  soon  become  accustomed  to  captivity,  anc 
are  in  every  respect  amenable  to  circumstances :  thej 
may  be  easily  fed  on  grain  and  green-meat,  and  agree 
well  with  other  birds;   they  cannot  stand  wet,  though 
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well  able  to  bear  the  cold ;  they  keep  healthy  for  years, 
and  breed  without  much  difficulty  in  cages  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  They  may  Ije  regarded  as  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  graceful  pets  amongst  the  denizens  of  the 
aviary. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE     HAZEL    GBOUSE 

{Teirao  honasia). 

**  Wie  sab  ich's  Btreichen  nah  nod  fern 
Hier  anf  die  Baame  gem. 
Ad  ScLlacbt  und  Hoh',  am  Felsenrande, 
Id  fmnem  boDteD  SchmackgewaDde 
Mil  seioem  zarteo,  weicheD  Fleisch, 
Das  ich  zuriick  zor  Waldaog  beiscb ! — 
O,  wie  venniss  ich  dud  seiD  SchweifcD 
Mil  bciDem  Volk.  seio  trautes  PfeifeD, 
Das  Diir  so  pflegte  woblzathoD  I 
Wo  blieb  meiD  scbuDes  HaselbobD?" 

Welckeb. 

The  Hazel  Grouse  is  one  of  those  European  birds 
which  are  becoming  rarer,  with  each  succeeding  year,  in 
those  locaUties  where  it  used  formerly  to  be  plentiful; 
in  some,  indeed,  it  will  soon  be  extinct.  This  bird  is 
allied  both  to  the  magnificent  Capercaillie  and  the  Black 
Cock,  diflfering  from  both  in  one  point,  however,  and  that 
is,  that  the  plumage  of  the  male  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  female :  it  is  bright,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  deUcate.  The  principal  colours  are  brown,  rufous 
red,  ash  gray,  reddish  gray,  white  and  black ;  these  are 
intermingled  in  the  most  varied  and  intricate  manner 
possible,  so  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  one  tint  is 
especially  predominant.  This  motley  dress  is  excellently 
adapted  so  as  to  hide  the  bird  from  observation,  for  at  a 
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short  distance  it  as  closely  resembles  the  colour  of  the 
ground  of  the  forest  as  that  of  the  Sand  Grouse  does  the 
sand.  The  male  may  be  recognized  from  the  female  by  its 
black  throat  and  larger  crest  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
as  well  as  by  the  beautiful  scarlet  eye-brows,  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  the  Capercaillie  and  the  Black 
Cock.  The  Hazel  Grouse  is  the  smallest  of  our  woodland 
Grouse ;  the  length  of  the  male  being  at  the  most  sixteen 
inches,  and  the  breadth  across  the  wings  two  feet ;  whilst 
in  the  female  the  measurements  are  less :  thus  this  bird 
does  not  in  any  way  exceed  a  third  of  the  size  of  the 
Black  Cock. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  beautiful  bird  was  to  be  met  with 
in  all  the  mountains  of  Germany,  whereas  now  it  has 
become  almost  extinct,  in  localities  where  it  was  formerly 
not  at  all  rare :  it  is  preserved  now  more  than  ever,  yet 
this  act  of  protection  on  the  part  of  man  does  not  seem 
as  yet  to  have  produced  the  desired  result.  It  is  still 
plentiful  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Eussia,  Prussia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Northern  Italy,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Central  Asia ;  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  however, 
it  is  only  to  be  found  occasionally.  This  bird  mostly 
affects  the  southern  slopes  of  richly  wooded  mountains, 
especially  those  covered  with  greenwood,  and  interspersed 
with  boulders  and  rocky  precipices,  where  wild  berries  are 
abimdant:  these  are  its  favourite  haunts.  One  may 
always  feel  sure  of  finding  Hazel  Grouse  in  locahties 
where  one  has  met  with  them  before.  It  is  a  resident 
bird,  only  partially  migrating,  in  families,  late  in  the 
summer  or  in  autumn,  and  then  it  is  never  found  in 
places  unsuited  to  its  habits.  Towards  spring  the  covey 
breaks  up  into  pairs,  and  these  prepare  to  breed.  Unhke 
other  species  of  Wood  Grouse,  they  are  not  polygamists. 

6g 
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The  Hazel  Grouse  is  one  of  the  shyest  of  our  game 
birds,  after  it  has  once  been  disturbed.     Only  an  adept 
can    manage  to  get  a  sight   of   it,  for  at  the    least 
sound  every  member  of  the  covey  retires  as  soon  as 
possible  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  it  squats,  either  close 
to  the  ground,  or,  in  some  cases,  on  a  large  branch  of  a 
tree,  conscious  of  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the 
colouring  of  its  plumage  and  its  place  of  refuge.    When 
running  it  carries  itself  in  a  stooping  posture,  as  does  the 
Partridge,  and,  like  all  the  family,  is  remarkably  quick  on 
its  legs,  getting  over  a  long  distance  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.   Its  flight  necessitates  a  very  rapid  motion  of  the 
short,  rounded  wings,  and  is  on  this  account  noisy  and 
laboured,   though  for  all  that    somewhat  rapid.    The 
Hazel  Grouse  will  not  rise  on  the  wing  unless  forced  to 
do  so,  and  seeks  as  long  as  possible  to  evade  pursuit  by 
running.    Its  notes  may  be  termed  rich,  inasmuch  as 
both  male  and  female  manage  to  whistle  a  regular  ditty ; 
it  is  true  that  this  is  difficult  to  express  in  syllables,  but 
it  is  translated  by  our  South  German  sportsmen  into 
the  sentence:    **Zieh,  zieh,  zieh,  bei  der  Hitz  in  die 
Hoh;"*   which,  indeed,  it  somewhat  resembles.    The 
call-note  of  the  male,  in  pairing  time,  is  a  long-drawn 
whistle,  followed  by  a  chirp :  "  ti  hih  ti  ti  ti  ti."    The 
cock  bird  *'  plays*'  or  *'  drums"  like  other  Wood  Grouse, 
and  is  just  as  jealous,  but  is  at  the  same  time  faithftil  to 
his  mate.    As  soon  as  the  marriage  is  consummated  the 
male  leaves  all  the  business  of  nursing  in  the  hands 
of  his  partner.    In  the  month  of  May  the  female  seeks 
some  quiet,  secluded  spot,  where  she  scrapes  out  a  hollow, 
which  she  lines  with  a  layer  of  dry  leaves  and  plants, 
without  any  art  whatsoever.    She  lays  eight  or  ten,  rarely 

*  The  English  equivalent  being :  **  When  'tis  warm,  get  up  higher!** 
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twelve  or  fifteen,  eggs:  these  are  small,  smooth  and 
shining,  of  a  reddish  brown  yellow,  spotted  and  stippled 
with  red  and  dark  brown ;  they  are  carefully  incubated 
for  folly  three  weeks,  and  are  covered  over  whenever  she 
leaves  the  nest,  with  the  same  materials  as  the  latter  is 
composed  of.  The  newly-hatched  young  are  only  so  long 
brooded  as  is  necessary  to  dry  them,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished  the  mother  immediately  leads  them  off  into 
the  grass  and  low  scrub,  where  they  may  be  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  any  curious  intruder.  Should  an  enemy  appear 
on  the  scene,  the  mother  acts  like  the  Partridge,  feigning 
lameness,  until  the  young  are  out  of  harm's  way :  with  a 
low,  piping  call  she  keeps  the  little  family  together,  and 
teaches  them  to  find  their  food.  In  bad  weather  the 
chicks  are  gathered  under  the  maternal  wing.  The  young 
ones  soon  learn  to  fly,  or  at  least  flutter,  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  when  the  whole  family  betakes  itself  to  the 
top  of  a  tree  to  roost.  At  first,  the  young  feed  exclusively 
on  insects;  later  on,  they  eat  buds,  catkins,  juniper 
berries,  wild  strawberries,  bilberries,  wild  raspberries, 
currants,  blackberries,  &c.  They  scrape  the  ground  more 
than  other  Wood  Grouse  do,  in  this  respect  more  resembling 
the  Pheasants.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds  have  attained 
a  certain  size  the  male  returns  to  his  family,  when  all 
remain  happily  united  till  next  breeding  season. 

The  flesh  of  the  Hazel  Grouse  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  deUcate  of  all  winged  game,  and  it  is  probably  on 
this  accoimt  that  this  lovely  creature  has  so  many 
enemies.  Goshawks,  Falcons,  Buzzards,  Eavens,  Crows, 
Jays,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  martens,  and  weasels,  all 
harry  the  bird  unremittingly,  and  man  persecutes  it  fully 
as  much  as  they  do.  The  Hazel  Grouse  is  shot  from  a 
hiding  place,  by  imitating  its  call-note,  as  also  by  lying  in 
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wait  for  it  at  the  "playing"  gronnd ; 
for  it ;  it  is  caaght  in  Partridge  ne 
and  other  traps;  in  short,  a  hondi 
nse  of  to  capture  this  deUcate  hird. 
caught  and  tamed,  living  for  yeai 
properly  managed :  they  are  pleasin 
and  the  variety  of  their  postures,  bni 
timid  and  shy.  Young  birds  are  fa 
of  their  being  reared.  Yet  much  m 
towards  repopolating  our  mountair 
tamed  adult  birds  were  tamed  down 
or  eggs  placed  under  sitting  Partridj 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

THE    GREAT   BUSTARD 

{Otis  tarda). 

'*  Save  that  the  Bustard,  of  those  regions  bleak 
Shy  tenant,  seeing  by  the  uncertain  light 
A  man  there  wandering,  gave  a  mournful  shriek, 
And  half  upon  the  ground,  with  strange  aft  right, 
Forced  hard  against  the  wind  a  thick  unwieldy  flight." 

WORDSWOllTU. 

•'  The  big-boan'd  Bustard  then,  whose  body  beai'es  that  size, 
That  he  against  the  wind  must  runne,  ere  he  can  rise." 

Drayton. 

The  European  representative  of  the  Ostrich  is  the 
Great  Bustard, — a  noble,  powerful  bird  of  handsome 
plumage.  It  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  extensive 
plains,  and  in  many  localities  is  regarded  by  agriculturists 
as  a  noxious  bird,  and  justly  so.  Besides  inhabiting 
Germany,  it  is  also  found  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  our  continent, 
Central  Asia,  and  North-western  Africa.  It  stands  alone 
in  Central  Eui'ope,  with  the  exception  of  another  smaller, 
but  somewhat  allied,  species, — the  Little  Bustard  (Otis 
teirax).  Other  members  of  the  family  are  much  more 
common  in  Africa,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  extensive 
and  desert  plain  on  which  some  one  or  other  species 
does  not  occur ;  and  these  are  localities  where  Bustards 
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may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  moi 
Our  Great  Bustard  is  also  to  be  mi 
cultivated  districts  in  considerable  i 
the  great  shyness  and  canning  by  vi 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  man  t 

This  bird  has  a  heavy  appearance,  1 
plump,  but  rather  muscular  and  pc 
male — mih  his  moustache,  inflated 
outspread,  ^-shaped  tail,  carried 
of  the  attention  miiversally  bestow 
deportment  is  in  the  highest  degree 
bearing  proud.  The  female  is  small 
modest  pretensions.  All  Bustards  ' 
weight  and  measorements,  according  1 
A  very  old  male,  of  the  species  we  i 
will  measure  three  feet  six  inche 
the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  anc 
eight  feet ;  while  its  weight  may  reac 
two,  and  on  some  occasions  as  mi 
pounds,  though  as  a  role  it  does  not  i 
two  to  twenty-four  pounds.  The  ai 
weighs  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  less 
measures  sometimes  two  feet  nine  i 
sis  feet  across  the  wings ;  her  weight 
than  twelve  pounds.  The  plumage  o 
is,  on  the  upper  parts,  yellowish,  wit! 
with  black;  the  under  parts  are  of 
the  head,  upper  portion  of  the  breasl 
wing,  are  ash-gray ;  the  points  of  th 
some  of  those  of  the  wing,  are  whit< 
feathers  are  black ;  the  decorative  insi) 
wanting  in  the  female.  The  male  i 
singular  membranous  pouch  in  the 
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water-bag:  this  is  filled  with  air,  and  so  serves  to 
distend  the  neck ;  possibly,  also,  to  strengthen  the  voice, 
when  the  bird,  inflamed  with  amorous  desire,  wishes  to 
declare  his  passion. 

With  us,  the  Great  Bustard  inhabits  broad,  open, 
arable  plains,  which  render  approach  very  difficult.  In 
Africa,  as  we  have  before  stated,  Bustards  are  found  on 
extensive  steppes,  where  they  are  easily  hidden  in  the 
grass,  which  is  as  high  as  a  man.  In  these  localities  one 
may  often  hear  their  peculiar  cry  in  the  forenoon,  without 
being  able  to  put  up  a  single  bird.  They  have  regular 
paths  in  the  grass,  through  which  they  beat  a  nimble 
retreat;  they  act  with  us  in  much  the  same  manner 
when  the  grain  crops  are  high  enough  to  form  a  secure 
hiding-place.  Large  fields  of  rape-seed,  which  stand  out 
the  winter,  are  favourite  resorts  of  theirs,  from  the  end  of 
autumn  until  the  early  spring.  They  are  rarely  found 
in  swampy  or  mountainous  districts,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  villages ;  they  carefully  avoid,  indeed,  every 
row  of  trees,  each  bush,  and  every  well-known  dell  or 
or  hollow.  They  only  frequent  open  places,  where  the 
flatness  of  the  land  enables  them  to  keep  a  good 
look  out.  It  is  only  in  rainy  weather,  when  the  corn  is 
wet,  that  they  find  themselves  obUged  to  roam  the  fields, 
broad  meadows,  and  ploughed  land ;  and  even  then  they 
immediately  make  for  their  hiding-covert  at  the  most 
distant  approach  of  danger. 

It  is  this  excessive  caution,  so  peculiar  to  the  Bustard, 
which  explains  much  of  its  conduct  that  appears  singular : 
for  instance,  it  selects  the  most  remote  plains  as  roosting 
places,  never  seeking  them  before  twilight  has  set  in,  and 
leaving  them  again  before  the  gray  of  the  morning: 
these  places  may  be  recognized  by  the  droppings  of  the 
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birds.  It  is  impossible  to  approach  I 
the  darkest  night,  even  when  using  1 
tion ;  possibly  owing  to  the  wakefuh 
old  birds  placed  on  sentry.  The  slig 
will  canse  this  bird  to  quit  the  dist 
though  at  all  times,  the  breeding  5( 
apt  to  shilt  its  quarters,  it  can  scarce! 
as  a  permanent  resident  or  as  a  : 
however,  be  attributable  to  the  eno 
beat.  In  Eastern  Europe  its  semi-n 
are  pretty  regular. 

The  Bustard  generally  walks  with  ] 
though  able  to  use  its  legs  to  som 
need,  for  when  wounded  it  can  tire  c 
When  walking  this  bird  carries  its 
an  S,  and  its  body  rather  horizontal!; 
as  it  discerns  anything  remarkable, 
totally  altered:  the  bird,  stretchii 
height,  looks  double  its  former  si 
with  food,  or  sleepy,  the  Bustard  ver 
on  the  ground,  by  which  practice  thi 
its  plumage  not  unfrequently  become 
yellow.  It  has  been  said  of  Bustards 
that  they  experience  special  difficul 
wing :  close  observation  has,  however 
to  be  the  case,  for  our  present  frien 
powerful  run,  swings  himself  easily  i 
away  with  a  rushing  sound,  the  mot 
being  very  rapid.  A  flock  of  Bustai 
company,  each  individual  keeping 
distance  from  the  others.  When  flyii 
horizontally,  and  the  neck  and  legs  e 
full  extent.     The  Bustard  rarely  fliei 
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above  the  plain,  only  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation 
when  it  approaches  somewhat  too  near  to  a  dangerous 
object. 

The  great  intelligence  of  the  Bastard  is  snch  as  often 
to  place  that  of  man  quite  in  the  shade.  All  the  cunning 
manoeuvres,  caution,  care  and  patience  of  the  sportsman, 
are  generally  frustrated  by  the  acuteness  and  wariness  of 
the  bird,  who  weighs  and  estimates  everything  that  it 
sees  and  hears,  at  its  true  value.  Nothing  is  too  insigni- 
ficant for  its  notice,  nothing  too  small;  it  trusts  no 
creature  which  has  ever  approached  it  with  hostile 
intentions,  or  which  could  possibly  do  so.  The  Bustard 
calculates,  weighs,  estimates, — in  short,  reflects:  expe- 
rience once  gained  is  never  forgotten;  a  danger  over- 
come only  serves  to  sharpen  its  sagacity.  This  bird 
rarely  allows  itself  to  be  deceived,  or  to  be  led  into 
committing  a  mistake.  A  sportsman  disguised  in  female 
attire  is  looked  upon  with  as  much  suspicion  as  a 
labourer;  the  horseman,  as  the  pedestrian.  Feasants, 
shepherds,  and  women  carrying  loads  on  their  shoulders, 
are  the  only  human  beings  which  it  does  not  distrust.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  Bustard  could  distinguish 
between  a  gun  and  a  stick,  and  tell  the  range  of  a  rifle. 
Every  change  in  the  aspect  of  any  well-known  object 
strikes  the  bird,  and  makes  it  suspicious  in  the  highest 
degree :  a  freshly-turned  manure  heap,  a  hole  newly  dug, 
will  immediately  cause  it  to  abandon  a  locahty  that  it  has 
frequented  for  weeks  together.  The  senses  of  hearing  and 
smell  seem  less  acute  in  this  bird  than  that  of  sight,  for 
one  may  sit  in  a  hole  covered  with  earth,  in  the  midst  of 
a  flock  of  Bustards,  and  smoke  tobacco,  even,  without 
being  winded  by  them,  or  the  hiding-place  being 
discovered. 

5h 
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The  Great  Bastard  feeds  on  plants 
kinds,  bnds,  tender  leaves  and  sti 
grasses,  grain,  clover  leaves,  cabbage 
all  eaten  with  avidity ;  in  sTUumer  it  c 
of  green  food,  and  in  winter  this  is  pr 
kind  of  nourishment.  In  the  last-n: 
grazes  in  the  rape-fields  from  seven 
mid-day,  when  it  retiree  to  digest  its 
favourably-situated  ploughed  field,  i 
again  to  the  rape-fields,  where  it  rema 
when  it  retires  to  roost,  often  some  tv 
Bustard  can  only  be  induced  to  quit  a 
after  repeatedly  being  disturbed,  thoi 
several  days  on  the  first  occasion.  Tl 
the  Goose,  only  using  its  feet  in  tl 
away  the  snow ;  it  is,  however,  tmablt 
when  the  upper  crust  is  fi-ozen  over, 
all  times  given  to  swallowing  a  cons 
small  quartz -stones,  even  pieces  of  m 
so  as  to  facilitate  digestion ;  it  slakes 
with  dew,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  see: 
hood  of  open  water-holes.  The  Bustar 
with  dust,  scratching  and  basking  in  i 
fowls  do. 

In  the  month  of  February  the  a 
changes  in  a  striking  manner.  Th 
habits  of  life  become  altered,  they 
irresistible  restlessness,  an  impulse  si 
to  erratic  wanderings.  The  males 
seeking  out  partners,  and  fight  at  tim< 
The  large  flocks  become  daily  more  a 
and  dispersed ;  smaller  ones  are  fori 

*  Equivaleal  lo  four  Eoglisli  miles 
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here,  another  there.  The  carriage  of  the  male  is  now 
proud  indeed:  he  postures  before  the  hen  birds  with 
swollen  throat,  and  fan-shaped  tail  spread  out  like  a 
wheel,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  Turkey  Cock;  he 
takes  wing  unwillingly,  and  recommences  operations  as 
soon  as  he  aUghts  again.  He  looks  proudly  around  on 
all  sides,  seeking  a  rival  who  should  dare  to  try  to  wrest 
from  him  the  swain's  reward:  if  one  appears,  a  fight 
ensues ;  they  pursue  one  another  on  either  side,  striking 
with  the  legs  and  wings,  and  biting;  they  chase  each 
other  on  the  wing,  and  dashing  together  perform 
evolutions  in  the  air  more  like  those  of  a  bird  of  prey 
than  those  that  one  would  expect  fi-om  a  creature  so 
heavy  and  so  addicted  to  terra  firma.  The  conqueror  now 
pairs  off  with  his  spouse,  and  they  both  quit  the  company 
of  the  younger  birds,  which  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
maturity :  these  latter  remain  together  in  companies  of 
from  three  to  five  in  number.  The  former  quiet  behaviour 
and  extraordinary  wariness,  which  the  enamoured  swain 
had  from  time  to  time  forgotten  during  his  courtship, 
now  returns  as  before.  The  hen  bird  attaches  herself 
exclusively  to  her  mate,  and,  with  him,  seeks  out  a 
suitable  spot  where  to  establish  the  cradle  of  their  future 
progeny.  Both  birds  are  now  always  seen  together,  and 
wherever  one  flies  the  other  is  sure  to  follow.  It  is  rare 
that  the  observer  ever  has  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  more  intimate  relations  of  their  matrimonial  life. 
Naumann  states  that  the  hen  bird  sits  quietly  down  on 
the  ground,  whilst  the  male  plays  proudly  round  her, 
much  after  the  same  fashion  as  a  Turkey  Cock,  amid 
stiff,  formal  bendings  and  scratchings  of  the  feet,  the 
neck  puffed  out  and  held  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  the 
moustache  outspread,  wings  raised  with  the  ends  pointing 
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earthwards,  tail  outspread,  accompanied  with  a  faiiTiing 
and  mstUng  of  the  wings,  to  which  is  added  a  deep, 
muffled,  blustering  call, — "  hoo  hoo  hoo," — ^which  some- 
what resembles  the  cooing  of  a  Pigeon.  While  the  eggs 
are  being  laid  and  the  hen  is  sitting,  the  male  keeps 
watch,  remaining  true  to  his  allegiance,  never  pursuing 
other  females  of  his  species.  The  hen  bird  is  alone 
occupied  with  the  business  of  incubation,  but  as  soon  as 
the  young  are  hatched  the  male  takes  mother  and  chicks 
again  under  his  charge.  The  nest  is  always  situated  in 
some  level  field,  far  remote  from  any  village,-^as  far, 
indeed,  from  the  presence  of  man  as  possible.  Old  birds 
are  always  more  cautious  in  the  selection  of  a  nesting- 
place  than  younger  ones,  though  these  latter  cannot  be 
accused  of  carelessness  in  their  choice.  As  soon  as  the 
young  com  is  high  enough  to  hide  the  female  when 
sitting,  she  scrapes  a  small  hollow  in  the  ground  in  some 
large,  isolated  field:  this  cavity  is  occasionally  lined 
with  stubble  or  a  few  plant-stalks.  In  the  middle  of  May 
she  lays  her  two  rather  large  eggs :  these  are  of  a  pale 
gray-green,  covered  with  smeared  spots  of  a  darker 
shade ;  they  are  strong,  coarse-grained,  and  devoid  of 
polish.  It  is  rare  that  three  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  a 
nest,  and  even  in  such  cases  there  are  never  more  than 
two  of  them  hatched.  The  female  always  approaches 
the  nest  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  glides  off  it  with 
similar  care :  she  sits  hard  for  thirty  days,  during  which 
time  she  is  often  visited  by  the  male,  who  does  not, 
however,  feed  her ;  she  seeks  her  own  food  amongst  the 
high  com,  in  as  close  proximity  to  the  nest  as  possible. 
The  hen  bird  glides  quietly  from  the  nest  on  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  nest  and  eggs  are  instantly  forsaken  if 
the   latter  have  been  touched  by  the   hand  of  man, 
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excepting  when  very  hard  sat  upon ;  in  which  case  the 
all-powerful  feeling  of  dawning  maternal  affection  pre- 
vents such  a  catastrophe.  K  the  first  brood  is  destroyed, 
another  attempt  is  made  to  rear  a  family,  but  if  the 
season  be  too  far  advanced  the  pair  remain  childless 
for  a  time.  The  woolly  chicks,  speckled  with  brownish 
black,  leave  the  nest  after  they  have  been  dried  and 
warmed  by  the  mother  for  some  Uttle  time,  but  remain 
very  helpless  for  the  first  few  days,  after  which  they 
soon  gather  strength,  and  manage  to  run  pretty  well. 
The  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  young  is  tender  in 
the  extreme,  and  she,  usually  so  shy  and  wary,  is  now 
ready  to  risk  her  Ufe,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  her 
beloved  offspring.  Like  the  Partridge,  or  the  Peewit,  she 
will  feign  lameness,  so  as  to  lure  the  intruder  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  young  ones,  which  latter,  if  the 
ruse  be  successful,  soon  manage  to  find  a  safe  hiding- 
place  for  themselves.  Further  and  further  flutters  the 
mother,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  takes  wing,  returning 
after  a  time  to  her  young,  who,  thanks  to  their  colour, 
have  managed  to  elude  the  sharp  glance  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  young  have  been  hatched  about  a  fortnight,  the 
male  undertakes  the  leadership  of  the  family,  which  is 
now  doubly  cared  for.  At  first  the  chicks  feed  almost 
exclusively  on  insects,  such  as  small  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, larv8B,  &c.  The  mother  seeks  out  the  food  for 
them,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  scratching  in  search 
of  the  same.  Ants'  eggs  also  form  an  important  item  in 
the  menu.  After  a  short  time  the  young  learn  to  feed 
themselves,  and  then  they  soon  begin  to  graze  like  the 
old  birds.  They  soon  lose  their  coat  of  down :  at  the 
third  week  feathers  begin  to  appear,  and  by  the  fourth 
they  are  able  to  fly,  or  at  least  to  flutter ;  as  soon  as  this 
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act  is  accomplished  the  mother  takes  them  farther  afield, 
and  leads  them  to  rich  pasture  lands. 

Yomig  Bastards  may  be  reared  and  tamed  without 
much  trouble.  I  had  one  in  Khartoum  (Otis  arabs),  which 
was  fed  with  meat,  and  soon  became  very  docile  and 
confiding.  It  would  come  to  me  as  soon  as  it  saw  me, 
uttering  a  low  cry  denoting  its  delight,  and  follow  me 
like  a  dog  all  over  the  house :  unfortunately  it  did  not 
live  long  in  captivity.  The  Great  Bustard  may  be  kept 
in  a  similar  manner,  if  confined  in  a  large  enclosure 
over  which  he  can  lord  it  at  pleasure.  He  is  not  suited 
for  the  fowl  yard,  as  he  will  fight  and  quarrel  with  the 
other  denizens. 

In  their  wild  state  Bustards  have  to  undergo  a  good 
deal  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  escape  from  their 
enemies.  The  mother  guards  them  from  the  attacks  of 
Goshawks,  Kites,  and  Harriers,  but  is  unable  to  defend 
them  from  Eagles,  foxes,  and  martens,  so  that  many 
young  birds  fall  a  prey  to  these  dangerous  robbers. 
Those  Bustards,  however,  which  attain  maturity  un- 
harmed must  live  to  a  great  age ;  at  least.  Bustards  fifty 
years  old  are  not  looked  upon  as  great  rarities. 

The  pursuit  and  capture  of  this  shy  and  wary  bird  is 
difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  rarely  successful.  It  is  a 
sport  that  calls  forth  all  the  woodcraft  and  skill  of  the 
hunter,  and  requires  special  weapons  to  enable  him  to 
attain  his  end.  Nooses  and  traps  are  useless,  as  one  can 
never  tell  where  the  flock  may  be,  and  these  large  birds 
are  rarely  caught  in  nets,  so  nothing  remains  but  to  use 
fire-arms,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  the  difficulties  of  the 
chase  are  not  yet  overcome.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that 
the  Bustard  will  allow  the  sportsman  to  come  within 
rifle-range,  and  then  it  is  only  by  chance  that  he  may 
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succeed  in  circumventing  a  flock.  Good  luck  is  the 
hunter's  best  friend,  though  of  course  he  must  be  fertile 
in  resources  and  devices,  so  as  to  deceive  the  cautious 
quarry :  he  will  disguise  himseK  in  female  attire,  with  a 
basket  on  his  back  and  rifle  in  hand,  make  as  if  he  would 
walk  straight  past  the  flock  until  within  shot,  or  he  will 
hide  himself  from  sight  in  a  cart  loaded  with  straw,  and 
fire  at  the  flock  from  between  the  trasses — as  soon  as  the 
vehicle  has  approached  near  enough — ^with  his  so-called 
Bustard  rifle,  a  weapon  of  great  precision.  Another  mode 
is  to  lie  hidden  in  the  rape-fields,  in  a  hut  or  covered 
hole  which  has  been  prepared  during  the  previous  seed 
time.  Bustards  are  easiest  shot  from  such  huts,  they 
having  been  prepared  like  those  we  have  before  described, 
as  used  for  shooting  Crows  out  of:  the  birds  uncon- 
cernedly approach  the  grass-covered  mound,  returning 
again  to  the  field,  even  after  a  shot  has  laid  one  or  other 
of  their  number  low,  they,  not  having  seen  the  sports- 
man, doubtless  mistaking  the  shot  for  thunder.  On  the 
steppes  of  Eastern  Europe — after  a  cold,  rimy  night, 
which  encrasts  the  Bustard's  feathers  with  ice — this  bird 
may  be  taken  with  greyhounds ;  so,  at  least,  we  are  told. 
In  Siberia,  Bustards  Are  captured  with  Falcons  and 
trained  Golden  Eagles. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     GOLDEN    PLOVEB 

(Charadrins  auratus). 

** and  round  and  round 

The  Plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy.** 

SOUTHET. 

Next  to  the  Bustards  come  the  Plover  group,  because, 
in  a  diminutiye  form,  they  resemble  them  in  a  great 
degree  in  shape  and  make.     The  Golden  Plover  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  family :  it  is  a  handsome  bird, 
not  exactly  rare,  inhabiting  the  northern  portion  of  our 
native  land,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  Missel  Thrush  or 
a  Turtle  Dove,  measuring  from  ten  to  eleven  inches  in 
length,   and   from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  inches 
across  the  wings;  its  plumage  is  tasteful  and  gay:  on 
the  back  it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  ihickly  speckled  with 
golden  spots ;  the  head  and  neck  are  somewhat  lighter, 
and  the  spots  still  more  beautiful,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
pure  gold-colour ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  throat,  and 
breast,  are  of  a  deep  black,  while  the  bands  across  the 
forehead  and  eyes  are  white ;  the  beak,  legs,  and  three 
toes,  are  black :  such  is  the  plumage  of  the  adult  bird. 
The  young  birds  are  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by 
being  of  a  lighter  colour  underneath,  and  by  the  numerous 
golden-green  specks  which  cover  the  neck  and  breast. 
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The  Golden  Plover  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  In  the  winter  it 
migrates  southwards,  to  Tartary,  Persia,  India,  Africa, 
Central  America,  &c. ;  some  few  remain  in  Southern 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  This  bird  visits 
Central  Germany  only  during  its  passage  southwards. 
In  the  summer  it  is  common  to  all  northern  countries. 
Those  immense  morasses  called  the  Tundra  shelter 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pairs,  furnishing  them 
food  in  abundance  during  the  summer  months.  These 
districts  may  be  compared  to  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
south  in  their  poverty  and  desert  character,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  teem  with  animal  Ufe  in  the 
summer  season.  During  the  winter  the  lower  orders  of 
Uving  creatures  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  snow,  while 
the  Willow  and  Common  Ptarmigan  migrate  with  the 
lemming  or  the  reindeer  towards  the  coast,  as  it  would  then 
be  impossible  for  them  to  find  sufficient  sustenance.  After 
this  comes  spring  and  the  short  northern  summer,  when 
the  sun  spreads  its  rays  far  away  over  the  North  Pole, 
bathing  those  plains  in  its  radiance  both  day  and  night. 
Ice  and  snow  vanish  with  a  rapidity  which  can  be  scarcely 
credited,  though  the  heat  is  not  strong  enough  to  evapo- 
rate the  vast  quantity  of  water  thus  produced,  so  that 
these  regions  become  converted  into  one  vast  morass, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  dry  spot  on  the  few  prominent 
portions  of  rising  ground.  At  this  season  insect-life 
awakens  from  its  long,  death-like  slumber,  and  myriads 
of  gnats  and  mosquitoes  abandon  their  larva-cases,  which 
afforded  them  shelter  during  the  winter.  Thick  swarms 
of  these  creatures  float  over  the  swamp,  so  dense,  indeed, 
as  literally  to  fill  the  air  with  living  clouds.  They 
cover  every  leaf,   plant,  stalk,  and  blade  of  grass,  in 
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hmiii^ls  and  thotisaiidsy  whence  they  attack,  and  if 
possible  demolish,  every  other  liTing  being  that  presumes 
to  invade  their  territory.     These  insects  form  ahnost  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  Tundra ;  scarcely  a  beetle  is  to  be 
seen,  or  a  butterfly  wending  its  zigzag  flight  over  the 
marshy  ground.    At  this  season  men  and  quadrupeds 
alike  flee  this  pestered  district,  and  seek  peace  and  quiet 
near  the  sea,  where  in  winter  they  sought  warmth  and 
food.     Only  a  few  species  of  birds  take  up  their  abode  on 
the  morass,  and  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  these 
blood-thirsty  nuisances,  who    are  powerless  to  annoy 
them.     These  birds  are  the  Lapland  Bunting  (Emberiza 
lapponica),  the  Dotterell  {Charadrius  morinellus),  and  our 
Golden  Plover:   they  feed  the  whole  smnmer  long  on 
nothing  else  but  mosquitoes  and  their  larvsB,  and  on 
these    they  rear  their  young.    Here,   in    the   deepest 
solitude,  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  hxmian  being  or  a  bird 
of  prey,  they  live,  rejoicing  in  a  superabundance  of  food, 
bringing  into  being  a  fresher  and  a  higher  life  to  the 
desert.     They  are  as  suited  to  these  morasses  as  the 
Courser    and    Sandgrouse    are    to    the    sandy   desert, 
serving  to  render  the  dreary  appearance  of  the  locality 
more    striking  than  ever.    When  wandering    through 
these  swamps  one  hears  their  sad,  and  almost  plaintive 
cry,  resounding  on  all  sides,  and  that  of  the  Golden 
Plover  fills  the  air  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.    This 
bird  is  to  be  met  with  wherever  one  bends  one's  steps, 
in  pairs,  families,  and  flocks,  as  the  summer  advances. 
In  Lapland,   according  to  my  estimate,  in  favourable 
localities  several  thousand  pairs  of  these  birds  inhabit  a 
single  square  mile,  for  the  beat  of  one  couple  is  very 
limited,   being    hardly  two    hundred   paces    in    extent 
perhaps. 
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In  Lapland  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Golden 
Plover  are  those  of  a  marsh  bird,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  us,  where  it  only  occasionally  frequents  the  neighbour- 
hood of  swamps,  much  preferring  dry  ground  far  from 
water,  even  though  it  has  to  pay  several  visits  to  the 
latter  element  during  the  day  for  the  purposes  of  bathing 
and  slaking  its  thirst.  The  favourite  spots  frequented  by 
the  Golden  Plover  are  barren  heaths,  where  the  scanty 
herbage  does  not  rise  to  any  great  height  above  the 
ground,  peat  moors,  dry  fens,  and  extensive  waste  lands. 

Like  all  the  alUed  species,  it  is  a  cheery,  active  bird, 
ever  on  the  move  both  day  and  night.  The  Golden,  as 
as  well  as  the  whole  family  of  Plovers,  obtain  their 
soubriquet  of  "  Kegenpfeifer "  (Rain- whistler),  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  most  clamorous  before  rain,  though  they 
also  let  themselves  be  heard  both  loud  and  often  in  fine 
weather,  especially  towards  evening.  One  must  have 
heard  the  note  to  be  able  to  describe  it,  for  it  cannot  well 
be  rendered  in  words  or  syllables :  it  is  a  clear  whistle, 
twice  uttered,  resembling  **cheu,  cUeu,"  or  *'cheua," 
three  times  in  succession,  and  is  heard  a  long  distance 
oflF.  Thus  the  Golden  Plover  discovers  itself  to  anyone, 
even  to  one  who  may  not  actually  be  engaged  in  seeking  out 
its  abode :  the  call  is  common  to  both  sexes.  The  bird  is 
not  easily  visible  at  any  great  distance,  as  the  colour  of  its 
plumage  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  found,  and  would,  but  for  its  call,  be  difficult  to  find. 
With  us,  however,  it  is  not  nearly  so  tame  and  confiding 
as  in  Lapland  (where  it  is  either  impudent  or  silly 
enough  almost  to  look  down  the  gun-barrel  of  the 
sportsman),  but  takes  good  care  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way,  rarely  allowing  that  suspicious  individual — man — 
to  approach  within  gun-shot.    Its  movements  are  rapid 
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and  gracefdl:  it  runs  as  fast,  or  faster,  than  a  man 
can  walk,  and  when  so  doing  carries  the  body  rather 
horizontally,  with  the  neck  drawn  in,  moving  its  legs 
so  rapidly  as  to  render  them  almost  inrisible.  Its  flight 
corresponds  with  its  walk,  being  light,  active  and  sure, 
though  variable.  The  Golden  Plover,  however,  never 
rises  until  convinced  that  rnnning  will  no  longer  serve  its 
purpose,  or  when  repeated  pursuit  has  already  rendered 
it  distrustful  and  timid. 

Companionship  seems  necessary  to  its  existence,  as  it 
is  only  when  breeding  that  the  Golden  Plover  is  seen  in 
pairs;  at  all  other  seasons  it  is  met  ¥rith  in  company 
either  with  others  of  its  species,  or  those  nearly  allied 
to  it.  TVlien  separated  from  a  flock  of  its  own  species 
it  will  occasionally  join  ¥rith  birds  belonging  to  quite 
difierent  famiUes.  I  have  seen  the  Golden  Plover 
associating  with  Larks,  and  even  Sand  Grouse ;  and  in 
Lapland  ¥rith  the  Lapland  Bunting.  A  single  bird  is 
always  less  shy  of  approach  than  a  flock,  amongst  which 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  individuals  whose  experience  of 
this  wicked  world  and  its  ways  causes  them  to  look  upon 
everything  they  see  with  distrust.  These  wary  individuals 
give  warning  of  danger  by  a  short  "  clieu,"  not  only  to 
their  companions,  but  to  other  birds,  thus  greatly  annoy- 
ing the  sportsman,  for  they  are  as  shrewd  and  clever  as 
only  members  of  their  genus  can  be;  they  possess  a 
capital  memory,  and  do  not  easily  forget  any  insult  they 
may  have  once  been  subjected  to.  They  easily  distin- 
guish the  shepherd  from  the  gunner,  or  a  harmless 
animal  from  one  likely  to  do  them  an  injury.  When  they 
rise  they  seem  also  to  banter  their  pursuer,  inasmuch  as 
they  usually  circle  round  and  round  in  the  air,  as  though 
they  intended  to  alight,  instead  of  which,  after  performing 
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this  antic,  they  dart  oflf  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
Thus  the  pursuit  of  the  Golden  Plover  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  diflficult,  and  requires  experience  and  good 
shooting  to  render  it  successful.  This  is  at  all  events 
necessary  at  home,  and  one  must  personally  have  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty  of  getting  within  range  of  this  bird 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  truthfulness  and  confidence 
with  which,  in  its  native  land,  it  permits  the  approach 
of  the  very  occasional  visitor,  and  allows  him  to  carry 
out  his  blood-thirsty  purpose. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  Golden  Plover  pairs  oflf,  when 
the  male  utters  a  call  that  may  almost  be  termed  a 
song;  simple,  it  is  true,  and  somewhat  resembling 
"taludle,  taltidle,  taludle,  taltidle,"  &c.,  though  this  is 
but  a  feeble  representation  of  the  reality.  The  amorous 
bird  floats  in  the  air  on  motionless  pinions  in  large 
semicircles  round  the  nesting-place,  or  sweeps  slowly  in 
a  slanting  direction  earthwards  towards  its  partner,  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  these  aerial  attentions.  She,  in 
return,  attaches  herself  with  unfailing  fidelity  to  her  loving 
swain,  following  him  in  every  movement,  whilst  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  leaves  her  for  a  moment.  The  female 
is  usually  occupied  with  the  construction  of  the  nest 
when  the  male  is  paying  his  court,  and  thus  takes 
pleasure  in  what  is  most  worthy  of  enjoyment;  the 
constant  lover  still  continues  to  sing  his  love-ditty,  even 
while  the  female  is  sitting. 

The  small,  shallow,  cup-shaped  nest,  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  lined,  but  rarely,  with  a  few  stalks  of  grass  or 
tender  roots,  is  difficult  to  discover,  and  the  more  so,  as 
one  is  apt  to  find  several  similar  hollows,  minus  eggs,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  real  nest.  It  is  only  a  practised 
eye  that  easily  discovers  the  true  nest,  for  it  undertakes 
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the  search  in  a  systematic  manner,  guided  by  former 
experience.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  very  large  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Lapwing  or  Peewit.  They  are 
smooth,  and  Tery  pointed  at  the  small  end ;  the  ground 
is  of  a  dull  oUye-yellow,  speckled  and  blotched  with 
reddish  brown  spots,  which  form  a  thick  belt  round  the 
large  end.  The  eggs  are  always  deposited  in  the  nest, 
with  all  the  pointed  ends  laid  together  towards  the 
centre,  and  are  hatched  in  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
days,  the  female  leaying  them  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  when  opportunity  offers.  The  parti-coloured,  downy 
youngsters  are  led  from,  and  reared  outside  of,  the  nest, 
by  the  parents,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  dried. 

The  strategems  made  use  of  by  the  mother,  when 
seeking  to  preserve  her  brood  from  the  clutches  of  an 
enemy,  are  truly  touching.    When  sitting  she  never  rises 
from  the  nest  itself,  but  always  runs  for  some  distance  in 
a  crouching  posture  before  she  ventures  to  take  wing, 
while  the  male  flies  close  round  the  intruder,  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  draw  off  his  attention.    Both 
the  old  birds  show  the  greatest  apparent  distress,  and  are 
excessively  bold,  dashing  down,  Kke  the  Peewit,  even  at 
human  beings.    When  the  young  are  first  hatched  one 
has  a  much  better  opportunity  of  observing  the  different 
artifices  by  which  the  parents  seek  to  preserve  them 
from  harm.     I  never,  but  on  one  occasion,  could  bring 
myself  to  rob  a  Plover  of  her  young,  for  the  heart- 
breaking concern  evinced  by  the  parent  birds  always 
moved  me  to  pity  on  their  account.    As.  soon  as  one 
approaches  the  brood,'  the  mother  may  be   seen  in  a 
crouching  attitude  with  pendant  wings,   as    she  runs 
staggering  along  a  few  steps  in  front  of  you :  she  acts  as 
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though  scarcely  able  to  make  use  of  her  limbs, — as  if  lame, 
in  fact, — squats  for  a  moment  or  two  as  though  paralysed, 
and  then  hops  and  flutters  along  a  few  steps  further,  with 
the  greatest  apparent  diflficulty.  There  is  no  sign  to  be  seen 
of  the  tiny  family,  for  after  the  first  three  or  four  days  of 
their  existence  they  have  already  become  adepts  in  the  art 
of  concealment,  and  in  this  they  are  so  well  aided  by  the 
colour  of  their  downy  plumage,  which  resembles  the 
earth  itself,  being  stippled  with  golden  yellow  and  black 
spots  running  together  into  three  or  four  stripes,  that  the 
sharpest  eye  has  much  trouble  in  discovering  the  little 
creatures.  The  older  they  get  the  more  they  learn  of 
the  art  of  making  themselves  invisible :  they  creep  under 
heather  and  other  plants,  or  even  stones,  and  crouch  in 
small  hollows,  where  they  are  generally  safe,  for  the 
mother,  and  when  necessary  the  father,  undertakes  to 
lure  the  enemy  from  their  neighbourhood.  I  was  greatly 
amused  one  day  at  seeing  two  Lapps,  who  were  guiding 
me  across  the  morass  to  their  home,  run  with  the 
greatest  glee  after  a  hen  Plover,  who  kept  tumbling  and 
fluttering  before  them,  using  every  posture  and  stratagem 
of  which  she  was  capable.  I  let  them  follow  the  pretended 
lame  one  some  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  and  then  saw 
her,  to  my  great  joy,  suddenly  rise,  and  with  rapid  and 
certain  flight  return  to  her  young  ones.  These  I  had  in 
the  meanwhile  succeeded  in  capturing,  and  held  them  in 
my  hands.  What  dire  lamentation  and  woe!  How 
utterly  miserable  the  poor  creature  appeared!  She 
alighted  within  three  yards  of  me,  limped,  tumbled 
about,  fairly  crawled  on  the  ground  in  front  of  me,  flew 
in  narrow  circles  around  my  head,  returning  again  and 
again.  I  now  let  one  of  the  young  ones  go,  and  it 
immediately  ran  to  its  mother,  she  receiving  it,  like  an 
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old  hen,  under  her  out-spread  wings,  ran  a  few  steps, 
and — the  Httle  one  had  again  disappeared.  During  this 
short  run  under  cover  of  the  mother's  wing  it  had  found 
an  inequaUty  in  the  ground,  and  availed  itself  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment.  I  now  let  the  mother  hide 
each  youngster  one  after  the  other,  and,  when  all  these 
had  passed  safely  into  her  custody,  continued  my  way 
rejoicing  over  the  pretty  and  touching  exhibition  of 
maternal  affection  I  had  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing. 

After  the  autumn  moult  the  young  birds  gather 
together  in  considerable  flocks,  and  soon  commence 
their  winter  journey ;  the  old  birds  usually  follow  much 
later.  Their  winter  quarters  are  the  barren  heaths  and 
moorlands  of  the  countries  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  Golden  Plover,  like  all  other  aUied  species,  does 
man  no  harm  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  its  deUcate, 
well-flavoured  flesh  is  much  sought  after.  During  my 
journey  through  Lapland  I  fared  like  Lucullus,  for  all 
my  dishes  were  composed  of  this  exquisite  game.  The 
latter  is  highly  estimated  by  others  as  well,  and  on  this 
account  the  Golden  Plover  is  always  eagerly  pursued. 
Unfortunately,  man  is  not  the  only  enemy  that  this  bird 
has,  for  it  also  falls  a  prey  to  Falcons,  predatory  mammals, 
Kavens,  and  Skuas,  the  latter  creating  great  havoc,  at 
least  amongst  the  young  birds. 

The  Golden  Plover  is  a  most  interesting  and  amusing 
pet.  It  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  confinement,  feeds 
readily,  is  easily  tamed,  and  if  allowed  plenty  of  fresh  air 
in  the  summer  time,  will  live  several  years  in  a  room. 
Young  birds  soon  learn  to  feed  on  a  mixture  composed  of 
chopped  worms,  wheaten  roll,  carrots,  cooked  bullock's 
heart,  and  ants'  eggs. 


CHAPTEE  XI, 

THE    WHITE     STORK 

{Ciconia  alba). 

**  >Vlio  bids  the  Stork,  Columbus-like  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 
Who  calls  the  councils,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ?" 

PorE. 

No  book  on  Natural  History,  intended  for  family  use, 
is  complete  without  giving  some  account  of  the  children's 
friend — ^the  Stork.  Everyone  is  acquainted  with  it, — at 
all  events  in  pictures, — and  all  love  it.  Its  arrival  and 
departure  is  still,  and  has  been  for  a  thousand  years,  a 
sign  of  the  seasons,  an  event  in  the  village,  and  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  family  calendar, 

I  need  not  describe  the  form  and  colour  of  the  Stork, 
because  both  are  so  well  known ;  but  of  its  habits  and 
ways,  nest-building  and  migration,  there  is  much  to  be 
said ;  for  though  it  inhabits  many  countries  of  the  Old 
World, — Europe,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the 
southern  and  western  borders  of  our  continent,  and  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia  as  far  as  Japan, — and  migrates  far 
into  Africa,  still  it  is  not  known  in  all  villages,  nor  is  it 
a  resident  species  in  every  locality.  As  in  England,  so  in 
many  parts  of  our  fatherland,  it  does  not  take  up  its 
regular  abode,  being  only  a  passing  visitor  while  on  its 

5k 
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migratory  journey,  at  which  time  it  usually  soars  at 
so  great  a  height  as  only  to  be  recognized  by  the  practised 
eye ;  whereas  in  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  Hanover,  as  well  as 
the  remaining  portions  of  Northern  Germany,  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  common  bird.  It  is  fond  of  a  temperate 
climate,  and  is  especially  unable  to  stand  any  very  great 
degree  of  cold ;  on  this  account  it  undertakes  its  extra- 
ordinarily long  journeys  every  autumn. 

The  Stork  reaches  us  between  the  20th  of  February 
and  the  end  of  March,  and  in  some  years  as  late  as 
April,  in  accordance  with  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the 
weather.  Its  arrival  is  generally  sudden,  and  it  is  rarely 
that  anyone  sees  this  feathered  penate  drop  suddenly 
from  the  clouds  on  to  the  roof.  The  nest  is  sure  to 
be  the  first  place  where  the  Stork  is  seen,  whether  that 
be  situated  on  the  top  of  a  house  or  on  a  tree. 

The  Stork  is  one  of  the  noblest  members  of  the  family 
to  which  it  belongs.  Its  carriage  is  stately  and  dignified ; 
the  neck  is  usually  carried  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S ; 
but  when  the  bird  is  out  of  temper  or  not  in  good  spirits 
it  is  held  very  low  down,  so  that  the  head  rests  on  the 
back.  When  walking,  the  Stork  looks  grave  and  im- 
portant ;  the  stride,  it  is  true,  is  long,  but  measured  and 
slow,  and  is  never  hastened,  except  when  its  prey  seeks 
to  escape.  It  rises  from  the  ground  with  one  spring, 
spreads  its  wings,  stretches  out  its  long  neck  and  legs, 
sweeping  silently  off  with  a  few  slow  beats  of  its  pinions, 
often  rising  in  a  beautiful  sj)iral  line  of  flight.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  that 
presented  by  a  flock  of  Storks  commencing  their  migratory 
flight.  In  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  in  Central  Africa,  I  have 
often  seen  them  in  thousands  together,  and  watched 
them  on  the  wing.     The  mass  swarms  in  apparent  quiet, 
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.;  of  flight  is  to  be  observed,  and 

■  I  ay  be  seen.   In  this  manner  the 

ud  floats  rapidly  forward  on  its 

ng  any  apparent  exertion,  thereby 

it  of  the  spectator  an  irresistible 

of  such  exquisite  motion. 

uexplicable  penchant  which  the  Stork 

•any  of  man,  and  which  is  especially 

ig  the  breeding  season,  is  not  alone 

d,  for  in  Central  Africa  I  met  with  an 

mia  Abdimii)  which  lived  on  the  same 

ith  the  native  inhabitants,  nesting  on 

.    skittle-shaped  straw  huts,  or  on  the 

irees  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 

assumption  that  the  Stork  simply  seeks  a 

!  for  its  immense  nest  on  the  summit  of 

ions  is  not  sufficient  reason,  for  that  might 

I  on  ancient  oaks  and  other  trees ;  it  appears 

re  probable  that  the  bird's  own  cleverness  is 

The  Stork  thoroughly  understands  the  art 

•dating  itself  to  the  society  of  man,  knows 

are  well-disposed  towards  it,  and  if  we  are 

company  or  not :  a  Stork  which  but  yesterday 

:m  with  the  greatest  care,  to-day — when  an  old 

been  placed  on  the  house-roof— enters  into  a 

itimacy  with  him  who  it  feared  so  much  before. 

r  this  bird  is  unmolested  and  petted — and  when 

^  not  occur  ? — ^it  shows  the  greatest  confidence, 

like  all  other  long-legged  birds,  it  is  very  wary. 

m  once  saw  a  man  repairing  the  roof  of  his  house 

L  his  causing  the  least  fear  or  anxiety  on  the  part 

male  Stork,  who  was  sitting  on  her  eggs.     The 

learns   to   know  and   distinguish    the    different 
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members  of  its  host's  family,  greets  with  pleasure  such 
persons  as  are  kind  to  it  when  they  come  into  the 
yard,  and  appears  to  fulfil  with  pleasure  the  role  of  a 
pet  of  the  hunian  race. 

Where,  however,  the  Stork's  social  relations  with  man 
are  not  so  intimate,  its  conduct  is  quite  different.  In 
such  localities  it  will  scarcely  permit  the  approach  of 
peasant,  shepherd,  or  child,  and  avoids  the  gunner  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  closer  an  enemy  approaches  the 
more  cautious  it  is,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  shoot  with  a  rifle  one  that,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  greet  you  in  a  friendly  maimer  from  the  top  of 
your  house.  Storks  are  exceptionally  shy  when  on  the 
*' passage,"  unless  general  dearth  of  food  renders  them 
otherwise. 

One  is  apt  to  regard  this  bird  as  an  inoffensive  indi- 
vidual, whereas  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  violent  and 
spiteful.  Storks  have  been  known  to  come  and  seize 
strange  nests  by  storm,  murdering  the  young  in  them,  in 
spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  offered  by  the  parent 
birds.  The  Stork  is  not  very  peaceably  disposed  towards 
those  weaker  than  itself,  and  will  even  attack  those 
stronger,  when  driven  to  close  quarters.  A  wounded 
Stork  fights  bravely,  striking  furiously  with  its  beak  at 
the  eyes  of  its  assailant.  Many  Storks  are  excessively 
quarrelsome,  and  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end  with 
those  of  their  own  species,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  in  such  duels  one  combatant  leaves  the 
other  dead  on  the  field.  The  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  obtain  their  food,  as  Naumann  suggests,  make 
murder  a  habit  with  these  birds.  They  are  robbers  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  feed  entirely  on  animal 
food,  despising  anything  in  the  way  of  vegetable  diet. 
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J^gs,  newts,  lizards,  slow-worms,  adders,  snakes,  earth- 

.worms,  leeches,  fish,  moles,  mice,  young  rabbits,  leverets, 

onng  birds,  insects  of  all  kinds,  snails  and  other  moUusks, 

aye,  carrion  even :  all  these  are  devoured  by  the  Stork. 

!t  sneaks  everywhere  after  these  creatures,  and  keeps  a 

^faarp  eye  on  the  sUghtest  movement  in  the  grass  or 

onng  com:  as  soon  as  anything  moves,  down  comes 

6   beak,  which    rarely  misses.     Occasionally  it  will 

e  some  flying  animal  with  hasty  steps.     The  prey 

generally  killed  with  a  single  blow  of  the  beak.    The 

irk  will  not  eat  toads,  though  it  detests  them  to  such 

extent  that  they  are  killed  whenever  it  comes  across 

em :  in  small  ponds  one  may  often  meet  with  numbers 

these  creatures,  still  alive,  but  bearing  terrible  marks  of 

ill-usage  that  they  have  received  at  the  hands,  or 

er  the  beaks,  of  Storks.    Snakes  are  first  favoured  by 

Mend  with  a  good  blow  on  the  head,  and  then  another 

the  spine,  after  which  they  are  swallowed,  when  he 

ubles  himseK  but  little  about  their  writhings,  which 

often  continued  in  his  gullet !    If  a  Stork  happens  to 

ow  an  adder  alive,  and  is  bitten  by  it  in  the  throat, 

suffers  a  good  deal,  but  does  not  die  from  the  effects  of 

^e  wound.    This  bird  is  so  ravenous  that  it  will  swallow 

^m  fifteen  to  twenty  frogs  one  after  another,  and  is  just 

•8  greedy  with  fish :  it  can  put  away  one  of  the  latter  nine 

-.  inches  in  length,  in  its  capacious  gullet ;  larger  ones, 

•  however,  are  more  troublesome,  still  it  will  often  manage 

to  carry  off  a  fish  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds 

'   in  weight  to  its  young.    It  will  capture  and  swallow 

without  mercy  any  and  every  creature  that  it  can  destroy. 

It  watches  for  mice  at  their  holes,  and  for  moles,  until  it 

can  see  them  working,  whilst  its  hunt  for  insects  is 

unremitting.    It  drinks  a  great  deal,  bathes  often  and 
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with  pleasure,  owing  to  which  habit  it  always  has  a  very 
clean  appearance. 

When  the  Stork  knows  that  it  is  in  a  locality  where  it 
will  be  welcome,  it  immediately  settles  there^  as  soon  as 
the  card  of  invitation — a  cart-wheel — ^is  placed  on  the 
roof.  On  this  wheel  the  immense  nest  is  built.  The 
foundation  of  this  structure  is  formed  of  dry  branches, 
sticks,  twigs,  and  thorns,  intermixed  with  lumps  of  earth 
and  pieces  of  turf;  on  the  top  of  this  are  laid  smaller 
twigs,  haulm,  flags,  some  more  earth,  and  finally  the 
lining,  which  consists  of  pieces  of  dry  grass,  roots,  dung, 
straw,  stubble,  bristles,  hair,  rags,  pieces  of  paper, 
thread,  and  feathers.  The  whole  mass  is  slovenly,  but 
is  very  strongly  put  together.  Both  Storks  gather  the 
materials  from  far  and  near,  carrying  them  to  the  nest  in 
their  beaks.  One  of  the  birds  usually  remains  on  the 
watch,  working  up  in  the  meantime  the  sticks,  &c., 
which  have  been  brought  home.  They  show  their  joy  at 
the  progress  of  their  work  by  a  snapping  noise,  which 
they  make  with  their  beaks. 

This  snapping  of  the  mandibles  serves  as  the  means  of 
giving  vent  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  one  another, 
for  voice  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess,  a  hoarse, 
goose-like  hissing  note  being  the  only  other  sound  that 
the  adult  birds  are  capable  of,  and  that  is  only  uttered 
when  they  are  menaced  by  attack.  The  snapping  is  very 
varied  in  its  character,  being  sometimes  slower  or  faster, 
weaker  or  stronger  in  every  possible  degree:  this 
expresses  every  feeling  of  which  a  Stork  is  capable, — 
hunger,  thirst,  desire,  annoyance,  and  rage.  When  much 
excited,  the  bird,  while  snapping,  lays  its  neck  along  the 
back,  thus  throwing  itself  backwards,  which  gives  it  a 
very  curious  appearance.   The  young  birds  learn  to  make 
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soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly,  and 
reatest  pains  thoroughly  to  instruct 
iiguage.     The  male  bird  shows  his 
.!;  most  frequently  and  to  the  greatest 
--.  -fciug,  after  his  fashion ;  making  just 

iition  of  the  tender  passion  he  feels 
.    as   does  the  Nightingale  with  its 

i  s  finished,  which  is  usually  by  the  begin- 

:  first  egg  is  laid,  the  whole  complement 

to  five  in  number.     The  eggs  themselves 

larly  large:  they  are  beautifully  shaped, 

'  "'^  ..j-grained,  white  and  slightly  shiny;  they 

'•*—  ays  clean.    The  female  sits  very  close,  and 

*-►  iier  brood  in  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 

^mm  which  time  she  is  never  seen  far  from  the 

^  male  keeps  watch,  and  while   his  mate  is 

^  instantly  puts  in  an  appearance  should  any 

se,  and  is  ready  to  defend  her  against  all 

jeen  said  of  the  Stork  that  he  is  a  veiy  jealous 

•  well  knows  how  to  punish  any  dereliction  of 

iiial    duty.    Occasional    instances  which   have 

iiited  of  such  being  the  case,  seem  to  give  some 

ig  of  truth  to  the  assertion.     One  story  is  told  of 

■   Stork  having  murdered  his  innocent  partner, 

L'  he  found  a  Goose's  egg  in  the  nest,  which  had 

'laced  there  by  the  owner  of  the  house  on  which  it 

uilt.   On  another  occasion  one  of  these  birds  is  said 

ivo  assembled  his  friends  together,  who  assisted  in 

iug  an  end  to  the  existence  of  his  frail  partner,  after 

remendouB  battle,  she  having  been   engaged  in  an 

.^gitimate  intrigue  with  some  other  Stork.   As  a  pendant 
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to  this  barbarous  picture  it  is  said  that  a  male  Stork,  after 
having  awaited  the  return  of  his  partner  from  her  winter 
journey,  and  she  failing  to  arrive,  he  forthwith  contracted 
a  fresh  alliance  with  some  other  eUgible  lady  Stork. 
When,  however,  his  first  wife  at  length  returned,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  the  three,  and  our  tall 
friend,  like  a  second  Count  Gleichen,  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  presented  with  a  brood  from  each  of  his  two  wives. 
Unfortunately,  the  truth  of  such  stories  cannot  be 
vouched  for ! 

The  young  birds  are  at  first  fed  with  insects,  worms, 
and  other  small  animals,  and  later  on  are  furnished  with 
more  soUd  food.  Both  the  old  birds  never  leave  the 
brood  at  the  same  time,  one  always  remaining  to  watch 
over  their  family. 

It  is  a  very  engrossing  amusement  to  observe  the  ways 
and  habits  of  a  Stork  family,  as  by  so  doing  one  can  with 
ease  snatch  glimpses  of  the  internal  economy  of  bird-life, 
which  are  at  other  times  so  difficult  to  obtain.  One  of 
the  old  birds  remains  by  the  young  brood,  longing  for 
the  return  of  the  absent  one,  who  is  greeted  with  a  joyous 
snapping  of  the  beak,  as  he  or  she  approaches  laden  with 
food  for  the  nestUngs :  then  the  other  bird  takes  its  turn, 
and  flies  eagerly  forth  in  search  of  provender.  The  care 
bestowed  by  the  parent  birds  upon  their  progeny  is  very 
great.  A  nest  which  may  happen  to  be  a  trifle  too  small 
is  surrounded  with  a  screen,  so  that  the  young  shall  not 
fall  out.  Every  intruder  is  courageously  attacked,  and 
in  most  cases  forced  to  retire.  Many  Storks  will  permit 
their  host  to  look  at  both  eggs  and  young,  and  even  to 
take  them  out  to  examine  them,  returning  them  again 
to  the  nest ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  allow  either 
to  be  touched,  and  if  this  be  done  will  throw  eggs  or  young 
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out  of  the  nest.  Storks  not  unfrequently  do  this  without 
any  assignable  cause ;  and  the  common  folk  look  upon 
this  as  an  offering  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  due  to  the 
hospitahty  accorded  to  them ! 

At  first  the  young  birds  cannot  stand  upright,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  they  learn  to  raise  themselves.  Shortly 
before  they  are  able  to  fly  they  commence  the  art  of 
snapping  their  beaks.  At  the  end  of  about  two  months 
they  can  use  their  pinions,  and  continue  practising  them 
without  intermission,  until  one  fine  morning  they  leave 
the  nest  with  their  parents*  For  some  considerable  time 
the  family  returns  to  the  nest  every  evening,  after  which 
parents  and  brood  soon  forsake  the  neighbourhood,  and 
enter  upon  their  long  migratory  journey. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  Storks  make  preparations  for 
their  "  passage,'*  still,  however,  remaining  for  some  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  birthplace,  though  already 
uniting  with  others  of  their  species.  The  flock  increases 
in  number  day  by  day ;  each  day  more  Storks  are  seen 
upon  the  extensive  plains  as  they  come  in  from  all  sides, 
till  at  last  they  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 

Now  a  careful  mustering  of  traveUing  companions  takes 
place:  the  weak  and  sickly,  who  are  unfitted  for  the 
voyage,  are  weeded  out,  and,  as  is  asserted  by  some 
people,  even  killed ;  tame  birds,  which  are  occasionally 
found  amongst  them,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
badly  treated.  Such  proceedings  form  the  celebrated 
"  Council  of  Storks,'*  which,  though  often  exaggerated  to 
a  fabulous  extent,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  well-founded 
fact. 

After  the  muster  is  over  the  "council"  breaks  up 
amidst  a  grand  snapping  of  beaks ;  the  vast  host  o| birds 
rises  in  spiral  hues  high  up  into  the  heavens,  and  soon 
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vanishes  from  our  sight.     They  pass  rapidly  onwards, 
only  first  alighting  in  some  locaUty  where  food  promises 
to  be  plentiful.     On  each  occasion  of  a  halt  they  perform 
their  wondrously  beautiful  aerial  descent.     The  rapidity 
with  which  they  migrate  I  have  often  experienced.   They 
appear  in  the  interior  of  Africa  almost  at  the  same  time 
at  which  they  left  Germany.   By  the  middle  of  September, 
and  before  the  end  of  that  month,  the  "  passage'*  is  over, 
in  12*'  of  north  latitude.    According  to  my  own  observa- 
tions   they  go    as    far    south    as   10"*  north    latitude. 
Naumann,   it  is  true,   asserted  that  some  individuals 
passed  the  winter  in  the  south  of  Spain;  but  he  was 
mistaken,  for  they  do  not  even  stop  in  Egypt.    It  is  said 
that  a  nobleman,  of  Lemburg,  once  caught  a  Stork,  round 
whose  neck  he  attached  an  iron  collar,  with  the  Latin 
words,  '^H(cc  ciconia  ex  Polojiia,**  engraved  on  it.     He  let 
the  bird  go,  and  the  next  year  the  bird  returned  with  the 
addition  of  a  thin  gold  ring,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
following  inscription:  ^^ India  cum  donis  remittit  ciconiam 
Folonis."     That  the  Stork  also  winters  in  India  is  an. 
undoubted  fact :  those,  however,  which  breed  in  Galiciju 
would  hardly  migrate  there,  but  go  rather  to  Africa, 
which  latter  continent  they  visit  far  into  the  interior  ; 
they  pass  Egypt  and  Nubia,  touching  only,  on  thei 
*' passage"  further  south,  a  flock  never  wintering  in  eithe 
of  these  countries.     I  once,  at  this  season,  met  with  twr^D 
Storks  in  Nubia,  but  one  was  sick,  and  the  other  ha^^ 
stopped  to  keep  it  company.   Similar  cases  have  occurr^^d 
in  Germany,  but  they  are  only  exceptional. 

Old  Storks  are  very  difficult  to  catch,  as  they  well  lm< — ^w 
how  to  avoid  a  trap :  they  are  useless,  however,  for  ke^j?- 
ing  in  confinement,  because  they  always  remain  wild  a^zmd 
untameable.    A  young  bird  is,  on  the  contrary,  easi// 
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taken  with  frogs,  mice,  small  birds,  worms,  meat,  and 
such  kinds  of  bait :  it  soon  learns  to  know  its  master,  and 
becomes  attached  to  him;   will  come  when  called  by 
name,  allows  itself  to  be  coaxed  and  petted,  and  will 
follow  its  owner  like  a  dog,  while  it  carefully  avoids  a 
stranger.    If,  during  its  master's  absence,  it  meets  with 
any  annoyance,  it  will,  on  the  return  of  the  former, 
express  its  distress  by  snapping  and  curious  posturing,  or 
movements  of  the  wings,  or  at  any  rate  show  its  delight 
at  the  absentee's  return.     The  bird's  wings  need  not  be 
pinioned,  as  it  soon  becomes  used  to  flying  in  and  out. 
In  the  winter  it  must  be  lodged  in  a  warm  stable  or  shed, 
and  its  drinking-water  kept  free  from  ice.     "When  the 
time  for  migration  arrives,  the  tame  bird  usually  becomes 
very  restless,  and  will  also  fly  to  the  place  of  muster,  as 
though  intending  to  depart  with  its  companions,  but 
generally  returns  insulted,  after  having  been  well  beaten 
and  scouted,  to  its  old  home.     Still  cases  have  been 
known  where  the  longing  to  depart  proved  irresistible, 
and  the  bird  has  left  with  the  rest;   but  it  has  also 
been  known  that  such  birds  have  again  reappeared,  and 
given  loud  utterance  to  their  old    affection  for  their 
master.    A  tame  Stork,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zichy,  in 
Upper  Hungary,  returned  joyfully  one  fine  morning  from 
his  journey  to  Africa,  strode  up  the  garden,  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  the  happy  cries  of  the  children  who  recog- 
nized their  long-legged  friend,  and  walked,  quite  gravely, 
into  the  room  for  his  breakfast,  just  as  he  had  formerly 
been  used  to  do. 

Popular  story  has  embellished  the  history  of  the  Stork 
with  numerous  legends.  It  is  everywhere  beUeved  that 
this  bird  can  exorcise  fire,  or  that  a  fire  will  not  break 
out  in  a  house  upon  which   it  has  its  nest,    and  so 
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forth.  Other  species  of  Storks  enjoy  similar  fellowship 
and  protection  at  the  hands  of  man.  I  was  once  cursed 
and  abused,  aye,  seriously  threatened  even,  on  an  occasion 
when  I  sought  to  examine  the  nest  and  take  the  eggs  of 
the  Sacred  Black  Stork,  in  the  Eastern  Soudan ;  and  I 
only  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  crowd  by 
asserting  that  I  wanted  to  prepare  a  valuable  medicine, 
in  which  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  one  of  the 
ingredients  should  be  the  egg-shells  of  a  sacred  bird, 
inasmuch  that  those  of  any  other  could  not  possibly 
possess  the  same  virtues ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   GREAT   WHITE   HEBON 

{Egretta  alba). 

'*  The  moping  Heron,  motionless  and  stiff, 
That  on  a  stone,  as  silently  and  stilly. 
Stood,  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  if 
To  guard  the  water-lily." 

Thomas  Hood. 

MiCHELET,  in  speaking  of  the  Heron,  calls  it  *Hhe 
type  of  melancholy,  the  dreamer  of  the  swamp,  a  decayed 
gentleman  of  quality/'  I,  for  my  part,  have  during  my 
travels  repeatedly  met  with  and  observed  close  upon 
twenty  different  species  of  Herons  under  various  circum- 
stances, and  the  result  has  ever  failed  to  show  me 
anything  like  melancholy  or  dreaminess  in  connection 
with  any  one  member  of  the  entire  family ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Herons,  however  much  they  may  have  annoyed 
me  by  their  wariness,  always  pleased  me  by  their 
graceful  form  and  habits  of  life.  I  incline  more  to  the 
opinion  of  Naumann,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  bird  that  we 
are  about  to  describe,  says  that  it  is  one,  which  by  the 
extreme  delicacy  and  purity  of  its  plumage,  as  well  as  by 
its  conspicuous  size,  far  surpasses  all  other  European 
members  of  the  Heron  family.  The  spectacle  of  numbers 
of  these  grand  birds,  as  seen  in  the  far  distance,  is  one 
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of  unrivalled  beauty,  or  when  cleaving  the  air  the  sun 
shines  on  their  pure  white  plumage  and  enhances  its 
loveliness,  or  when  standing  out  in  bold  reUef  against 
the  dark  water.  I  have  often  met  with  these  birds  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Mensaleh,  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  swamps  of  the  White — and  Blue  Nile ; 
and  each  time  I  have  seen  them  they  have  more  and 
more  rivetted  my  attention. 

The  Great  White  Heron  is  unfortunately  a  rare  bird  in 
Germany,  and  then  only  occurs  as  a  passing  visitor,  for 
its  home  Ues  on  the  south  or  south-east  of  Europe.  It 
is,  if  not  a  resident,  a  yearly  and  regular  frequenter  of 
those  vast  morasses  through  which  the  countless 
branches  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of  our  continent 
weave  a  net-work  of  silver  streams,  in  which  low  swampy 
tracts  the  fruitfulness  and  plenty,  richness  and  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  vie  with  those  of  countries  within  the 
tropics.  The  winter  season  compels  it  to  migrate,  though 
not  far,  for  the  swamps  and  lakes  of  lower  Egypt  oflfer  as 
eligible  a  retreat  as  the  bird  can  wish.  Here  I  became 
acquainted  with  it. 

The  Great  White  Egret  far  surpasses  in  size  all  other 
of  its  European  cousins,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  proud 
bearing.  It  is  four  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  over 
six  feet  across  the  wings.  The  plumage  is  dazzling  white ; 
the  feathers  on  the  back  are  long,  stiffish,  and  filamentous. 
This  dress  is  as  lovely  as  it  is  simple.  These  Egrets, 
alighting  on  green  trees,  appear  in  the  distance  like 
brilliant  white  blossoms  belonging  to  the  same.  A  close 
acquaintance  of  this  bird  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  observer ;  for  it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  exceed- 
ingly shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  taking  good  care  to 
keep  out  of  reach  of  man :  in  this  its  conduct  differs 
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widely  from  that  of  its  more  diminutive  cousin,  the  Little 
Egret  (Egretta  garzetta)^  and  still  more  so  from  that  of  the 
elegant  little  Squacco  Heron  {Btihulcxis  ibis)y  which  latter 
are  often  found  three  and  four  together,  perched  on  the 
backs  of  the  buffaloes  in  Egypt,  and  in  dozens  on  those 
of  elephants  in  Central  Africa,  occupied  in  cleansing  them 
from  parasites,  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a 
beautiful  decoration.  The  Great  White  Egret  is,  perhaps, 
the  shyest  of  all  our  European  Herons,  and  has  good 
reason  indeed  to  flee  the  presence  of  man. 

Even  without  its  brilliant  white  plumage,  the  Great 
White  Egret  would  be  easily  recognizable  at  a  distance, 
for  its  carriage  is  nobler  and  prouder  than  that  of  the 
Common  and  Purple  Herons,  which  very  nearly  equal  it  in 
size.  Its  slender  form  also  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  others,  while  its  flight  appears  much  lighter,  more 
rapid  and  lively  than  that  of  all  other  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  passably  sociable,  especially  during  the 
breeding  season,  though  it  associates  more  with  its  own 
species  than  with  other  members  of  the  genus. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  principally  of  fish,  frogs, 
tadpoles,  mice,  small  birds,  and  such  like,  possibly  insects 
as  well.  It  catches  fish,  as  do  all  other  Herons,  by 
cautiously  watching  for  them,  and  suddenly  darting 
down,  with  its  long  neck  and  beak,  upon  the  unwary 
prey,  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  reach.  When  fishing  it 
often  creeps  stealthily  amongst  the  higher  aquatic  plants, 
because  fish  are  most  plentiful  in  such  localities,  though 
it  always  shows  a  preference  for  the  more  open  spots  in 
dense  reed-beds;  besides  capturing  fish  and  water- 
lizards,  it  occasionally  seizes  on  small  mammals  and 
birds,  all  in  the  same  manner,  by  darting  its  sharp  beak 
like  a  javelin.    During  the  day  the  bird  is  seen  here  and 
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there,  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  its  extensive 
beat ;  towards  evening  it  retires  to  certain  fixed  roosting- 
places,  which  consist  of  high  trees  standing  undisturbed 
and  surrounded  by  water :  on  these  it  retires  to  rest  in 
company  with  other  members  of  the  family. 

I  have  already  given  a  description  of  its  habits  during 
the  breeding  season,  but  wiU  now  give  some  further 
particulars  about  the  nest.  This  is  placed  either  in  the 
swamps  on  clumps  of  broken  reeds,  or  on  trees,  and 
when  situated  on  the  latter  is  generally  placed  high  up. 
The  ground- work  of  the  nest  is  formed  of  dry  twigs  of 
different  sizes,  upon  which  are  laid  dead  reeds  and  flags ; 
and,  lastly,  the  hollow  of  the  nest  is  lined  with  the  leaves 
of  reeds  and  sedge.  By  the  beginning  of  May  these  nests 
contam  from  three  to  four  pale  gray-green  eggs,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  domestic  duck.  After  three  weeks 
incubation  the  young  are  hatched:  these  at  first  are 
excessively  ugly,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  objects 
of  great  affection  to  the  parent  birds,  who  provide  them 
with  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The  young  can  be 
reared  by  hand  without  much  trouble,  and  may  be  tamed 
to  a  certain  extent;  they  would  also  most  probably 
breed  in  confinement,  for  they  agree  peaceably  with  allied 
species,  and  will  Uve  for  years. 

Man  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Great  White  Egret, 
pursuing  it,  as  he  does,  for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite 
feathers  which  grace  the  back  of  the  bird.  These  feathers 
are  manufactured  into  plumes,  worn  by  the  Hungarian 
magnates,  and  by  their  splendidly-dressed  soldiery  in 
their  schakos.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  any 
other  feather  so  well  adapted  for  such  a  decoration  as 
the  long  waving  plumes  of  this.  Ostrich  feathers  look 
heavy  and — however  pure  and  clean  they  may  be — dirty 
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in  comparison  with  those  of  the  White  Heron.  The 
Hungarian  is  rights  when  he  looks  upon  his  plume  of 
Egret's  feathers  as  the  most  elegant  part  of  his 
magnificent  dress. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  the  Egret  out  of  the  breeding 
season  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
wariness  of  the  bird,  which  renders  many  of  the  hunter's 
stratagems  abortive.  In  the  breeding  season,  however, 
this  amusement  is  much  sought  after  by  Sunday  gunners, 
— a  piece  of  cockneyism  much  to  be  regretted.  The  so- 
called  sportsman  stands  under  the  trees  and  awaits  the 
arrival  of  the  parent  birds  with  food  for  their  young: 
come  they  must,  poor  things ;  and  when  they  do  it  requires 
no  feat  of  legerdemain  to  accomplish  their  destruction. 
Just  Uke  schoolboys,  these  individuals  knock  over  the 
magnificent  birds,  not  for  any  useful  purpose,  but  simply 
that  they  may  be  able  to  boast  that  they  have  shot  an 
Egret,  and  thereby  accomplished  an  act  worthy  of  record. 

Years  ago,  when  the  art  of  Falconry  was  in  vogue,  it 
was  diflferent.  In  those  days  it  was  a  grand  and  manly 
sport  to  go  out  with  Falcon  on  wrist,  see  the  exultant 
bird  rise  high  in  the  blue  heavens,  and  select  for 
itself  the  noble  quarry.  Eager  for  prey,  the  princely 
bird  would  circle  above  the  scarce  less  royal  Heron, 
striking  courageously  at  its  adversary  when  opportunity 
oflfered.  The  rogue,  however,  was  often  well  able  to  meet 
his  pursuer,  defending  himself  bravely  with  his  sharp - 
pointed  beak,  and  cleverly  evading  the  attacks  of  his  now 
embittered  assailant.  At  last  the  Heron  yields  to  the 
Falcon.  Dashing  down  like  a  flash  of  lightning  the 
Hawk  strikes  :  a  cloud  of  white  feathers  from  the  neck  of 
the  victim  float  in  the  air ;  a  hoarse  cry  is  rung  from  the 
terrified  bird,  mingling  with  the  shrill  scream  of  the 
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victor;  and  both  birds  descend  to  mother  earth, — the 
one  uttering  its  last  sad  wail,  and  the  other  screaming 
with  exultant  triumph.  Such  was  the  noble  sport  of 
Falconry,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  the  present 
day  is  but  a  wretched  system  of  assassination. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   WOODCOCK 

(Scolopax  riLSticola). 

"  In  youth's  keen  eye  the  livelong  day  was  bright, 
The  sun  at  morniug  and  the  stars  at  night, 
Alike,  when  first  the  bittern's  hollow  bill 
""  Was  heard,  or  woodcocks  roamed  the  moonlight  hill." 

Wordsworth. 

When,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  clergyman  is 
strenuously  engaged  in  expounding  the  Gospel  for  the  day 
to  his  congregation,  and  is  seeking  to  explain,  to  the  best 
of  his  abihty,  how  the  devils  were  driven  out,  he  is  sure  to 
be  addressing  one  true  beUever  at  the  very  least,  and  that 
will  be  the  "forester"  of  his  district.  'Tis  a  bad  sports- 
man that  does  not  go  to  church  on  the  third  Sunday  in 
Lent,  though,  sad  to  say,  he  will  probably  not  be  over- 
attentive  to  the  parson's  discourse ;  for  on  that  Sunday 
he  will  most  likely  be  thinking  of  the  little  wood  demons 
which  he  proposes  to  seek  and  drive  out  of  cover  on 
the  following  morning,  namely,  the  Woodcocks!  This 
especial  Sunday  is  called  by  our  sportsmen  by  the  cant 
name  of  "Woodcock  Sunday,"  and  the  portion  of  the 
Gospel  set  apart  for  that  day  is  also — somewhat  irre- 
verently, I  allow — ^termed  the  "Woodcock  Gospel." 

In  fact,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  third  Sunday 
in  Lent  is  about  the  day  on  which  the  Woodcocks  arrive. 
They  are  the  favourite  small  game  of  the  gunner,  the 
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marksman's  pride,  and  the  housekeeper's  joy.  Taking  for 
granted  that  every  one  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
this  singular  creature,  there  remains  no  necessity  on  my 
part  to  describe  it ;  I  will,  therefore,  only  state  that  it  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  Partridge,  the  general  plumage 
being  of  the  colour  of  bark  or  tan,  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  unusually  high  and  prominent,  the  beak  long, 
the  eyes  large  and  set  far  back  in  the  head. 

The  Woodcock  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  known  from 
Japan  to  Spain,  from  Norway  to  Greece,  and  from 
Siberia  to  India.  In  the  North  it  is  a  summier  guest  and 
a  migrant ;  in  the  South — ^for  instance,  in  Italy — ^it  is  a 
bird  of  passage  all  the  year  round.  In  North  Germany 
it  appears  with  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  when  the  fig- 
wort  begins  to  sprout,  shifting  its  quarters  hither  and 
thither  until  the  Swallows  return  amongst  us,  at  which 
time  it  remains  stationary  till  the  end  of  September, 
when  it  commences  its  journey  southwards  by  easy 
stages.  The  Woodcock  travels  by  night,  but  the  weather 
must  not  be  too  boisterous ;  in  which  case,  or  if  the 
nights  are  very  dark,  it  remains  quiet  until  the  weather 
improves.  Heavy  gales,  storms,  and  other  impediments 
also  serve  to  delay  the  migration.  It  is  rare  that  the 
Woodcock  remains  long  in  one  place  when  on  the 
**  passage ; "  the  bird  seeks,  as  much  as  possible,  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
It  is  always  met  with  earlier  in  large  woods  than  in  the 
smaller  copses,  which  latter  are  only  visited  during  the 
principal  **  flight."  At  times  the  Woodcock  is  found  in 
large  numbers  in  places  which  it  generally  avoids,  and 
often  the  contrary  occurs.  It  is  a  capricious  and  fas- 
tidious bird. 
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The  Woodcock  selects,  as  its  summer  residence,  woods 
of  all  kinds  which  are  well  furnished  with  undergrowth. 
No  other  bird,  perhaps,  is  so  addicted  to  trees  as  this 
one,  and  on  that  account  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  treeless 
districts.  Damp,  low-lying  woods,  intermingled  with 
alder-beds  and  swampy  ground,  form  its  favourite  haunts. 
Exceptionally  favourable  localities  possessing  the  afore- 
said requirements  always  hold  Woodcocks,  even  when 
unpreserved.  The  bird  lies  hidden  during  the  day-time, 
sleeping,  or  at  any  rate  inactive,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
retired  part  of  the  wood  or  in  shady  thickets,  without 
troubling  itself  about  the  doings  of  man  or  beast ;  it  is 
only  at  nightfall  that  it  begins  to  move.  The  Woodcock 
walks  slowly  and  in  a  crouching  attitude,  creeping  rather 
than  running,  and  when  so  engaged  it  looks  a  most  easy- 
going bird — almost  simple,  I  may  say,  in  its  aspect.  Its 
flight  is  not  very  rapid,  though  the  bird  is  excessively 
active  and  adroit,  for  it  shows  the  most  masterly  dexterity 
in  threading  its  way  amongst  the  trees  and  branches 
without  striking  against  them.  When  scared  or  sud- 
denly flushed  it  makes  a  peculiar  rustling  with  its  wings, 
a  sound  which  is  instantly  recognised  by  the  sportsman, 
announcing  the  presence  of  the  bird,  even  though  he 
may  not  see  it.  The  Woodcock  flies  unwillingly  to  any 
great  distance,  and  always  seeks  to  hide  itself,  for  it  is 
more  timorous  and  distrustful,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
creature.  If  in  any  way  possible,  it  will,  when  in 
danger,  squat  on  the  ground  without  seeking  any  other 
cover,  trusting  for  safety  to  the  close  resemblance  of  its 
plumage  to  the  surrounding  grass  or  dead  leaves.  The 
most  experienced  sportsmen  assure  us  that  one  would  be 
incapable  of  seeing  a  Woodcock  squatting  on  the  ground 
in  a  wood,  though  standing  close  to  it,  were  its  presence 
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not  betrayed  by  its  large  brilliant  black  eyes.  The  bird 
will  often  lie  close  until  the  gunner  is  within  a  foot  of  it, 
when  it  will  rise  from  under  his  feet  and  fly  oflf,  uttering 
a  loud  **katsch"  or  **dac,"  or  in  some  cases  quite 
silently. 

Contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  members  of  the  fiamily, 
the  Woodcock  dislikes  associating  with  those  of  its  own 
species,  and  it  is  only  during  pairing  time  that  one  may 
see  several  males  assembled  about  a  female  bird.  The 
courtship  is  carried  on  after  dusk,  when  the  male  bird 
bird  becomes  quite  another  being.  He  arrives,  giving 
utterance  to  a  number  of  singular  notes,  resembling  a 
shrill  whistle  or  even  a  low  murmur,  which  sounds 
somewhat  like  **psziep"  or  **yurrk":  on  these  occasions 
the  flight  is  lazy  and  slow,  the  beat  of  the  vnngs  being 
languid,  like  that  of  an  Owl,  and  the  plumage  much 
ruffled  and  pufiied  out;  in  this  manner  he  roams  from 
one  place  to  another  in  search  of  his  mistress  or  a  rival 
In  the  latter  case  a  hot  engagement  immediately  com- 
mences, the  adversaries  tumbling  about  in  the  air  and 
making  savage  lunges  at  each  other  with  their  long  bills, 
which  elastic  weapons,  however,  cause  no  serious  damage 
to  the  combatants.  In  the  heat  of  battle  the  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  birds  engaged  form  one  whirling  ball, 
which  is  precipitated  to  the  earth,  and  many  a  gunner 
has  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  pot 
shot  highly  conducive  to  the  filling  of  the  game-bag. 
These  tilting  matches  during  paring  time  last  as  long  as 
an  unmated  male  bird  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
breeding-place;  they  only  take  place,  however,  in  fine 
weather.  These  fights  precede  the  actual  pairing  off  of 
the  couples,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  **  playing"  of 
Black-game,  ^'  drumming''  of  snipe,  or  the  rival  singing 
of  small  birds. 
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When  the  ceremony  of  pairing  is  over,  the  female 
retires  to  some  quiet  secluded  spot  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  seeks  amongst  grasses, 
behind  a  small  bush  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  natural  hollow, 
or  in  default  of  this  makes  one  herself,  which  she  scantily 
lines  with  such  soft  materials  as  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood affords.  By  the  month  of  May,  if  the  breeding  bird 
be  flushed,  this  inartistic  nest  is  always  found  to  contain 
four  smooth  eggs,  not  shiny,  of  a  pale  rusty  yellow  colour, 
marked  with  yellow-brown  blotches  and  specks.  The 
female  alone  incubates,  and  sits  very  close ;  the  eggs  are 
hatched  in  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  days.  It  is  only 
when  repeatedly  disturbed  that  she  will  forsake  her  nest, 
and  she  will  return  again  even  after  an  egg  has  been 
abstracted.  The  male,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  care  very 
Uttle  for  the  eggs,  though  his  affection  for  the  young 
birds  is  very  great;  the  latter  are  the  prettiest  little 
creatures  imaginable,  and  their  brown  and  white-spotted 
downy  dress  becomes  them  well.  They  leave  the  nest 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  sometimes  with  pieces 
of  the  egg-shell  still  sticking  to  them,  and  are,  as  may 
be  imagined,  exposed  to  many  dangers  during  their 
chickenhood.  The  colour  of  their  plumage,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  ground,  is  their  principal  protection. 
When  one  sees  both  the  old  birds  rise,  and  hears  them 
utter  an  anxious  **  dac,  dac,"  and  then  suddenly  ahght,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  they  have  their  young  with  them; 
these  are,  however,  but  rarely  found,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  may  be  sought  for,  because  when  they 
squat  they  seem  immediately  transformed  into  patches  of 
moss  or  lichen.  Eight  days  after  their  entrance  into  the 
world  the  feathers  begin  to  peep  through  the  down,  and 
a  fortnight  later  the  young  are  almost  fully  fledged, 
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and  already  capable  of  fluttering  away  with  tolerabL 
facility. 

Sometimes  the  observer  may  have  the  good  fortune  fc 
catch  a  family  of  Woodcocks  at  feed.  As  twilight  drawi 
to  a  close  old  and  young  leave  the  thick  underwood  fo: 
the  open.  Both  the  parent  birds  turn  over  bunches  o 
leaves,  pieces  of  moss,  bark,  &c.,  with  their  beaks;  oj 
bore  hole  after  hole  in  the  soft  soil,  or  even  cow-dung,  U 
obtain  the  small  beetles  and  worms  which  form  thei 
exclusive  food.  The  soft  sensitive  bill  serves  to  enabli 
them  to  find  these  tiny  creatures.  The  young  pick  uj 
what  is  laid  before  them  by  their  parents,  but  soon  them 
selves  learn  the  use  of  their  highly-developed  beak,  whicl 
comprises  feeler  and  lazy-tongs  in  one. 

Woodcock  shooting  is  the  gunner's  greatest  delight 
do  not,  however,  ask  me  for  information  on  that  subject 
but  apply  to  old  experienced  sportsmen.  Besides  man 
this  bird  is  sought  after  by  many  other  gourmands,  oui 
friend  Beynard,  for  instance;  martens,  cats,  hawks, 
Bavens,  and  such  predatory  vermin,  also  have  a  strong 
liking  for  so  toothsome  a  morsel. 

Woodcocks  may,  when  caught  young,  be  kept  ii 
captivity,  being  fed  on  earth-worms,  mixed  with  mill 
and  wheaten  bread;  they  become  tame  and  confiding, 
learn  to  know  their  keeper  and  come  to  his  call;  bul 
they  are  stupid  companions,  only  affording  amusemeni 
by  their  curious  postures,  and  the  pleasure  gained  by  the 
observer  being  able  to  watch  the  actions  of  a  bird  so 
retiring  and  soUtary  in  its  habits. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   RUFF* 

(Philomachus  pugnax). 

**  Wer  Bind  die  verzauberten  Hitter  am  Strand 
In  Bolchem  verschiednen  Gewand  ? — 
Um  die  schone,  begeistemde  Liebe 
Vertheilen  sie  Stoss  und  Hiebe. 
Wann  deckt  ein  Bitter  den  Sand  ? 
Da  nahen  sie  wieder,  die  Eampfer  so  werth, 
Der  Schnabel  ihr  Sper  und  ihr  Schwert, 
Ihr  Hamisch  der  wallende  Eragen  1 
So  kommen  die  Tapfem  and  schlagen, 
Yon  lieblichen  Frauen  begehrt. 
Schildbuckel  and  Wehr  aaf  dem  Antlitz  nar, 
So  rennen  aaf  ruhmlicher  Spar 
Die  Helden  mit  ofif'nem  Yisiere 
Zum  Zweikampf  oder  Tamiere, 
Wenn  Friihling  schmiickt  die  Natar. 
Das  sind  die  verzaaberten  Ritter  am  Strand ! 
Aiyahrlich  dem  namlichen  Stand 
Und  den  Kampfort  wahlend,  zerzausen 
Die  Becken  sich  alle  die  Eraasen. 
Doch  Eeiner  erliegt  aaf  dem  Sand  I " 

Welckeb. 

I  HAVE  always  observed  that,  in  inspecting  public 
collections,  the  visitor,  when  he  comes  to  the  shore 
birds,  generally  selects  the  hero  of  the  above  stanzas, 
before  whom  he  remains  for  some  time  in  rapt  attention. 
And,  in  fact,  this  bird  is  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of 

*  The  male  is  called  the  Ruff,  and  the  female  the  Reeve. — W,  J» 
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the  casual  observer  as  well  as  that  of  the  naturalist ;  so 
singular  is  its  plumage  and  so  curious  are  its  habits  and 
ways  that  it  cannot  be  compared  to  any  other  member  of 
the  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  definite  description  of  the 
plumage  of  the  male,  for  during  the  summer  it  is  of  no 
fixed  colouring,  inasmuch  as  that  of  the  large  ruff  round 
the  neck  varies  immensely.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  rusty 
red  and  spotted,  sometimes  rusty  red  and  barred,  at 
others  the  same  colour  and  striped  longitudinally ;  some- 
times it  is  ash-grey,  and  tipped,  banded  and  striped; 
sometimes  white,  thickly  spotted  with  black ;  sometimes 
all  of  one  colour,  say  yellowish  brown,  blue-black,  yellow- 
greyish  white,  black-green,  metallic  steel-colour,  &c.  In 
museums  there  are  generally  large  series  of  these  birds, 
of  which  no  two  resemble  one  another,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially improbable  that  one  would  find  two  perfectly  alike. 
Besides  this  pecuUarity,  there  is  another,  namely,  the 
singular  difference  of  size  between  the  two  sexes,  which, 
with  the  long  legs  and  slight  web  between  the  outer  and 
middle  toe,  stamps  our  friend  with  the  mark  of  especial 
singularity. 

The  Kuff,  or  male,  only  possesses  the  before-mentioned 
variety  of  plumage  during  pairing  time,  whereas  in  the 
winter  he  adopts  a  dress  quite  of  a  different  character. 
When  young  the  plumage  of  the  two  sexes  is  identical, 
and  they  are  only  distinguishable  one  from  the  other  by 
their  size.  The  ruff  is  only  assumed  by  the  adult  male, 
and  grows  on  the  nape  and  front  of  the  neck ;  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  stiff  feathers,  which  lie  very  thick  and 
close  to  one  another;  these  fringe  the  neck  all  round, 
except  at  the  back.  This  ruff  is  so  large  as  to  form 
a  regular  shield  to  the  front  of  the  head,  and  can  never 
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be  laid  so  close  to  the  body  as  not  to  be  immediately 
apparent,  in  whatever  position  the  bird  may  be:  it 
comes  with  the  spring  moult,  during  which  time  another 
remarkable  decoration  pecuUar  to  the  male  makes  its 
appearance,  in  the  shape  of  numerous  fleshy  tubercles 
on  the  face ;  these  gradually  encroach  upon  the  feathers 
till,  in  old  birds,  they  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  head. 
On  the  beak  are  found  warts,  which  grow  to  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  wounds,  received 
by  the  hero  in  his  numerous  duels.  After  the  breeding 
season  has  terminated  the  rufif  is  moulted,  and  the 
tubercles  become  hidden  again  from  view  by  the  growth 
of  the  feathers.  The  Ruff  now  puts  on  his  travelling 
dress,  which  is  much  more  simple  in  character. 

In  Central  and  South  Germany  he  is  most  often  met 
with  in  winter  plumage,  though  he  is  occasionally  seen 
in  his  summer  dress.  His  principal  habitat,  however,  is 
the  North,  where  extensive  marshes  and  swampy  pastures, 
much  frequented  by  cattle,  are  to  be  found.  This  bird  is 
often  found  by  the  sea-coast,  and  prefers  the  marshes  in 
its  neighbourhood  to  all  others,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a 
sea-bird.  "It  is  never,"  says  Naumann,  " seen  on  the 
flats,  whether  of  mud  or  sand.  When  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ebb  all  other  birds  are  seized  with 
that  jubilant  restlessness  which  drives  iihem  hither  and 
thither  in  clouds  to  alight  on  the  ^  flats,'  scarcely  waiting 
until  the  receding  tide  has  left  them  room  enough  to 
swarm  on  and  run  about  the  slimy  shore,  then  the  Ruffs 
and  Reeves  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
join  in  the  general  jubilee,  intermingling  freely  with  other 
waders,  though  they  never  by  any  chance  alight  either 
on  the  mud  *  flats'  or  on  the  sea-shore.  I  have  often 
watched  this  joyous  assembling  with  intense  pleasure  on 
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the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  but  was  struck  at  the  very 
first  occasion  by  this  trait  in  the  habits  of  the  Ruflf  and 
Reeve,  which,  after  keeping  company  with  the  happy 
motley  throng  for  some  little  time,  always  retired  some 
distance  from  the  sea  to  their  accustomed  haunts."  In 
these  places  our  bird  may  be  seen  ever  on  the  move, 
marching  about  in  the  proudest  manner  imaginable ;  the 
Ruflf  showing  in  every  movement  the  great  impression  he 
has  of  his  own  importance,  whilst  the  Reeve  is  far  more 
modest  in  her  demeanour.  Both  are  active  day  and 
night,  only  sleeping  at  short  intervals,  and  that  generally 
on  one  leg.  The  Ruflf  is  remarkable  partly  from  his  very 
upright  carriage,  singular  deportment,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
frill  of  feathers  round  his  neck,  which,  by  the  way,  some- 
times causes  him  no  Uttle  trouble  when  flying,  or  in  a 
heavy  wind,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  his  greatest  source  of 
pride  and  self-satisfaction.  During  a  gale  the  Ruffs  are 
obliged  to  keep  quiet,  as  the  wind  would  upset  them  if  it 
caught  them  from  behind ;  whereas,  in  calm  weather,  the 
frill  is  alternately  expanded  and  contracted,  and  is,  in 
short,  always  in  motion.  The  Reeves  and  the  young 
birds  are  sociable,  wandering  about  in  large  flocks, 
which  one  meets  with,  as  I  have  done  in  Africa,  even  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  The  Ruffs  travel  by  themselves, 
only  mixing  with  the  Reeves  during  pairing  time :  the 
former  agree  well  together,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
troubled  with  the  "tender  passion;"  but  as  soon  as  the 
breeding  season  arrives  they  become  the  bitterest  enemies, 
fighting  with  one  another  for  dear  life, — so  at  least  it 
would  seem.  In  all  localities  where  these  birds  breed 
there  are  certain  regular  fighting  grounds :  these  are  places 
slightly  raised,  covered  with  close  turf,  and  measuring 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter ;  they  are  recognizable 
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by  the  grass  being  trodden  down  and  mud-stained, 
as  also  by  the  feathers  and  dung  which  lie  scattered 
about.  One  male  waits  for  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  an 
adversary  is  forthcoming  a  duel  takes  place,  in  which  the 
combatants  fight  until  they  are  exhausted,  rest  awhile, 
and  then  commence  de  novo ;  after  they  have  apparently 
separated  for  good,  they  will  return  again  to  the  charge. 
Several  pairs  may  be  seen  fighting  at  the  same  time,  but 
each  set  of  adversaries  keep  to  themselves.  Amidst  a 
variety  of  movements  they  strike  at  one  another  with 
their  beaks,  seeking,  with  ruffled  plumage  and  outspread 
frills,  to  ward  off  the  blows  on  either  side ;  when  engaged 
they  appear  so  excited  as  to  tremble  with  rage.  It  is 
fortunate  that  their  beaks  are  blunt  at  the  end,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  damage  one  another  seriously, 
the  loss  of  a  few  feathers  being  all  the  harm  done;  a 
fatal  termination  to  one  of  these  duels  never  occurs. 
The  reason  why  they  fight  at  all  remains  a  mystery,  as 
yet  unexplained.  It  is  supposed  that  these  fights  take 
place  on  account  of  the  females;  but  these  latter  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  present  on  such  occasions,  and  the  defeated 
bird  even  seeks  his  lady-love  after  the  battle  is  over.  In 
fact,  on  the  field,  neither  bird  is  really  conquered,  and 
outside  of  the  tilt-yard,  so  to  speak,  no  Buff  is  assaulted 
or  disturbed  when  in  company  with  his  mistress;  in 
short,  they  seem  to  fight  from  sheer  love  of  the  thing. 
Usually  the  frequenters  of  the  ring  are  only  males, 
though  a  female  may  occasionally  be  seen  there.  In  the 
latter  case  it  generally  havens  that  one  of  the  males 
stops  fighting  for  the  time  being,  and  flies  off  with  his 
mate ;  he  soon  returns,  however,  to  finish  the  round. 

Ruffs  are  very  shy  of  human  observation  when  engaged 
in  these  tournaments,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  watched  by 
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man.  If  one  wishes  to  become  a  spectator  it  QTast  be 
done  at  a  distance  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  for  the  birds 
will  not  allow  anyone  to  approach  nearer  than  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  their  tilting- 
ground.  Their  love  of  fighting  is  in  no  way  extinguished 
by  confinement.  They  become  sooner  accustomed  to  cap- 
tivity, whether  in  a  cage  or  a  room,  than  any  other  bird. 
"  Just  caught,"  says  Naumann ;  "  carried  for  miles  in  a 
net  or  a  handkerchief,  place  the  bird  in  a  room,  and  in  the 
first  hour  it  will  begin  to  make  itself  at  home ;  and  if  there 
chance  to  be  another  Ruflf  there,  the  two  will  immediately 
commence  fighting  before  they  touch  their  food."  They 
seem  at  once  to  be  agreed  upon  a  fixed  boundary  line, 
and  the  act  of  overstepping  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
challenge,  which  is  instantly  accepted.  In  those  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation,  I 
have  remarked  that  these  birds  fight  for  any  reason,  or 
no  reason, — ^for  the  roosting  place,  for  food,  for  a  fly,  &c., 
— without  apparently  any  cause  or  definite  object.  That 
this  lust  for  strife  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
passion  with  which  the  bird's  breast  is  animated  during 
the  breeding  season,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  the  bitterest  enemies  become  the 
best  of  friends. 

Naumann  kept  Ruflfs  and  Beeves  in  a  room  for  over 
two  years :  they  soon  became  tame,  and  fed  the  first  day 
of  their  captivity.  During  the  whole  of  the  migratory 
season  they  always  kept  awake  and  lively  the  whole 
night  long.  It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  them 
closely  while  moulting,  at  which  season  the  changes  in 
plumage  are  great.  The  result  of  these  observations 
estabUshed  the  fact  that  each  bird  assumed,  regularly, 
exactly  the    same    plumage  which  it  had    borne  the 
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previous  year.  The  most  amusing  scenes  occurred  when 
the  females  placed  themselves  between  the  Buffs,  while 
the  latter  were  fighting,  with  a  view  of  terminating  the 
combat.  They  were  fed  on  a  compound  made  of  milk- 
roll,  barley-meal,  curds,  and  different  seeds;  the  last 
they  will  eat  in  their  natural  state,  though  their  principal 
food  consists  of  beetles,  worms,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
insects. 

The  Kuff  is  a  polygamist, — one  never  meets  with  a 
Kuff  and  Eeeve  that  have  paired  off ;  and  to  the  Keeve  is 
left  the  entire  business  of  the  nursery.  The  first  to 
appear  in  the  breeding  places  are  immature  birds  of  the 
first  year,  generally  of  both  sexes ;  in  May  the  old  knights 
errant  put  in  an  appearance ;  and,  lastly,  the  Beeves  arrive 
in  large  flocks.  The  whole  company  now  separate,  and  the 
Buffs  commence  their  celebrated  duels.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  a  number  of  Buffs  and  Beeves  frequenting  a  given 
locality,  the  Buffs,  that  is  to  say  mature  fighting  males, 
form  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass ;  nevertheless,  two  males 
may  often  be  seen  peacefully  consorting  with  one  female, 
though  a  few  minutes  later  they  will  break  a  lance  in  the 
tilt-yard.  Certain  Buffs  show  a  decided  preference  for 
certain  Beeves,  and  are  much  in  their  company ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  ever  bound  by  any  permanent 
conjugal  tie.  The  nests  are  often  at  some  distance  from 
the  fighting  ground,  and  are  single,  generally  situated  not 
far  from  water,  on  a  small  hillock:  they  consist  of  a 
hollow  scraped  in  the  ground,  sparsely  Uned  with  a  few 
bents  and  blades  of  grass.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to 
four  in  number,  rather  large,  of  an  olive-coloured  ground, 
spotted  (often  very  irregularly)  with  rusty  brown,  bluish 
green,  and  oUve-black  spots.  The  female  hatches  her 
eggs  in  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  days, .  and  is  very 
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much  attached  to  them.  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
she  hnmediately  feigns  being  wounded,  and  thus  seeks  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  nest.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  hatched  she  leads  them  from  the  nest  to  some  moist 
spot,  where  she  teaches  them  to  seek  for  food,  first  laying 
it  before  them,  and  later  on  leaving  them  to  hunt  for 
themselves.  When  a  month  old  they  are  full  grown,  and 
in  condition  to  migrate  with  the  mother.  The  Ruffs  do 
not  trouble  themselves  in  the  slightest  degree  about  their 
offspring.  They  fight  as  long  as  a  female,  without  nest 
or  eggs,  is  to  be  found;  and  when  there  are  no  more 
Reeves  minus  a  family  they  take  their  departure  from 
the  breeding  place. 

These  birds  possess  numerous  enemies  beside  man, 
who  traps  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy:  they  are  persecuted  by 
Falcons,  Goshawks,  Harriers,  Ravens,  Crows,  foxes, 
stoats,  and  even  lemmings.  They  can  only  manage  to 
escape  the  clutches  of  their  winged  foes  by  taking  to  the 
water  and  diving.  Their  four-legged  enemies  usually 
confine  their  depredations  to  the  nestlings.  Man  snares 
them  in  horse-hair  nooses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   BLACKWINGED   STILT 

(Himantopus  rufipes). 

*'  Bald  am  Fluss  and  Meere  schwebend, 

Bald  die  rothen  Steltzen  hebend, 

Gibt  er  Angenweide 

In  dem  weiss  nnd  schwarzen  Eleide. 

Doch  wir  sehn  an  tiefen  Stellen 

Oft  auch  reiten  anf  den  Wellen 

Diesen  Flutgesellen, 

Kascben  Flieger,  Strandbescbreiter, 

Steltzenlaofer,  Wasserreiter." 

Welckeb. 

Only  a  naturalist  can  understand  the  intense  pleasure 
which  I  experienced  when,  on  one  of  my  first  shooting 
expeditions  in  Egypt,  I  saw  a  dozen  of  these  creatures, 
the  longest-legged  of  all  birds,  quietly  and  undisturbedly 
wading  in  a  village  pond.  This  bird  always  used  to  strike 
my  attention  as  a  boy,  when  I  saw  it  in  my  father's 
collection;  and  lo,  now,  there  it  was  before  me,  alive, 
striding  about  as  if  on  stilts.  My  newly-found  friend 
awakened  just  as  much  interest  in  my  breast  as  did  the 
Pyramids, — those  antique  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  Blackwinged  Stilt  is  a  shore  bird,  mounted  on  the 
longest  of  stilts,  as  its  name  implies.  This  is  sufficient 
description.  For  that  it  is  black  on  the  back  and  occiput, 
with  a  tinge  of  metaUic-green,  and  is  otherwise  white ; 
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hi.i  &  I'l^'i:  i^^Ak  £&i  rose-red  legs ;  is  a  f€K)t  long,  and 
m^^nrr-t  h'jZUz^h&x  oxer  nro  feet  across  the  wings ; — ^are 
tULXXrzTh  of  Tr.:r,CT  iinj>orianee.  The  real  wonder  about  it 
is  tLc  stiivliie  dimensions  of  its  legs. 

The  Lome  of  the  Stilt  is  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Nonhera  Africa,  It  is  common  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is 
found  in  flocks  near  small  ponds,  about  the  'long-shore 
lake? ;  al^  in  companies  in  the  swamps  and  lakes  of  the 
mU:nor.  In  the  Delta  it  is  met  with  in  every  village 
where  there  is  a  bufialo-bath :  in  such  localities  as  the 
last  it  is  very  tame  and  confiding,  allowing  the  observer 
to  approach  within  ten  or  fifteen  paces ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
very  shy  along  the  shores  of  the  sea-lakes,  if  it  has  not 
been  subject  to  much  molestation.  On  the  Blue  Nile  it 
is  just  the  contrary ;  there  it  seems  to  have  acquired  an 
intense  fear  of  man,  and  will  not  permit  anyone  to 
approach  within  from  four  to  six  gunshot's  length.  It 
is  a  very  'cute,  shy  bird,  much  the  same  indeed  as  its 
other  relatives,  especially  the  Greenshank, — ^the  shyest  of 
them  all. 

The  movements  and  gait  of  the  Stilt  are  somewhat 
slower  and  quieter  than  those  of  the  TotanituB,  though  in 
no  way  clumsy.  It  walks  with  measured  steps,  yet  lightly 
and  gracefully.  It  is  seldom  or  never  seen  disporting 
itself  on  dry  land,  but  is  generally  observed  standing  in 
the  water,  the  latter  often  reaching  up  as  high  as  its 
body.  This  bird  does  not  feed  under  water  on  the 
bottom,  like  the  Avocet,  but  gathers  its  sustenance  firom 
the  surface  and  on  soft  mud-banks,  &c.  When  wounded, 
or  otherwise  having  been  driven  into  deep  water,  it  is 
capable  of  swimming  easily,  rapidly,  and  with  activity, 
for  long  distances.  When  flying  it  is  easily  distinguish- 
able, at  any  distance,  from  the  Sandpipers  or  any  of  the 
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TotaniruBy  by  its  extraordinary  long  legs,  which  are  carried 
stretched  out  behind.  When  flying  easily  it  will  often 
glide  along  for  some  moments,  and  even  at  other  times  it 
does  not  move  its  wings  very  rapidly.  The  Stilt  only  flies 
high  when  pursued,  and  usually  at  about  gunshot  distance 
over  the  earth  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be.  Sometimes 
it  squats  flat  on  the  ground,  with  its  legs  bent  under  it, 
and  is  but  rarely  seen  standing  on  one  leg.  It  remains 
awake  and  active  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and 
is  as  active  in  the  bright  moonlight  as  during  the 
daytime. 

Like  other  members  of  the  family  the  Stilt  is  a  sociable 
bird,  and  to  see  a  solitary  individual  is  an  event  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  only  in  its  native  land  that  this  bird  is 
seen  in  pairs,  and  then  only  during  the  breeding  season ; 
the  entire  family  usually  keep  in  close  company.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  lakes  they  flock  together  with  Avocets, 
Godwits,  Sandpipers,  &c.  On  the  Blue  Nile  I  once  saw 
four  of  these  birds  associating  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
a  Redshank  (Totanus  calidris),  and  a  Duck  which  was 
unknown  to  me.  If  one  member  of  the  family  rose,  the 
others  followed ;  and  the  Stilts  especially  kept  very  close 
to  the  Duck,  which  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
united  company.  I  made  them  rise  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
times,  and  on  each  occasion  I  always  remarked  the  same 
disposition  to  keep  together.  The  Stilt  is  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  bird,  never  showing  any  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
other  members  of  its  species.  During  the  breeding 
season,  even,  the  different  pairs  live  together  in  the 
greatest  harmony. 

Its  food  consists  of  all  kinds  of  small  aquatic  worms : 
it  picks  insects  and  worms  with  skill  from  off  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  will  also  take  them  in  very 
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shallow  water,  thongh  it  never  appears  to  stand  on  its 
head,  as  does  the  Ayocet,  nor  fishes  at  the  bottom  like 
some  species  of  Ducks. 

The  Blackwinged  Stilt  breeds  in  Egypt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  in  Southern  Europe  in  the  beginning 
of  Jxme.  The  nest  has  been  described  to  me  as  consisting 
of  a  hollow  surrounded  with  a  net-work  of  grass,  and 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  reed-grass,  and  was, 
as  I  have  been  told,  very  difficult  to  find.  The  eggs 
which  I  received  were  of  a  greenish  gray,  speckled  with  a 
dark  and  a  reddish  shade,  resembling  in  that  respect 
those  of  other  members  of  the  family. 

This  bird  can  manage  to  exist  in  Egypt  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  therefore  not  obUged  to  migrate.  The 
family  probably  remain  the  whole  winter  in  the  locality 
where  the  yoxmg  were  reared.  The  natives  do  not  molest 
it :  no  Egyptian  sportsman  ever  kills  a  bird  which  ahghts 
in  his  village,  while  he  does  not  treat  those  which 
frequent  the  larger  lakes  and  marshes  with  the  same 
kind  consideration ;  it  is,  probably,  from  this  cause,  that 
the  Stilts  which  one  meets  with  on  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  are,  without  doubt,  wilder  than  those  in  the 
villages,  though  even  in  the  latter  case  they  soon  become 
very  shy  if  persecuted.  They  rise  when  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  gunner,  uttering  a  loud  "  kiak,  kiak," 
though  they  will  alight  with  the  greatest  confidence  near 
unarmed  people,  especially  women, — a  proof  of  their 
powers  of  discrimination.  The  flesh  of  the  Stilt  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  all  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
is  hard  and  tough ;  this  renders  it  unpopular  with  the 
gunner. 

The  Blackwinged  Stilt  probably  occurs  in  Germany 
more  often  than  one  would  suppose.    The  latest  observa- 
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tions  prove  that  the  bird  nests  with  us,  here  and  there, 
occasionally.  If  people  would  only  leave  all  rare  birds  in 
peace,  they  would  remain  with  us  much  more  often  than 
they  do :  unfortunately,  however,  even  naturalists  persist 
in  prosecuting  a  sport  utterly  unworthy  of  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE      MOORHEN 

{Stagnicola  chloropus). 

*'  The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond, 

Beside  the  waterhcn,  so  soon  aflfrighted ; 

And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 

Of  solitude,  alighted." 

Thomas  Hood. 

What  njan  who  has  spent  his  boyish  days  amid 
country  scenes  has  not  followed  the  bird  I  am  about  to 
describe  through  the  bullrushes,  intent  upon  finding  its 
floating  nest  with  the  red-spotted  eggs;  or  has,  at  the 
very  least,  amused  himself  by  watching  its  habits :  in 
short,  he  knows  the  bird.  Many,  however,  do  not,  so  I 
will  try  and  pourtray  the  Moorhen  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  possessed  the  same  advantages. 

Our  Moorhen,  Waterhen,  Marshhen  or  Stankhen  as  it 
is  differently  called,  is  a  charming  creature,  about  the  size 
of  a  Pigeon.  Its  feet  and  legs  are  long,  and  it  has  a 
frontal  plate  of  naked,  red  skin  on  the  forehead;  its 
plumage  is  slate-coloured  on  the  breast  and  belly,  with 
white  feathers  on  the  sides.  "^    It  inhabits  all  the  reedy 

*  Our  author's  description  of  the  plumage  of  the  Moorhen  is  barely  soffident, 
we  think,  for  the  uninitiated,  so  we  append  a  more  definite  one,  taken  fVom 
Macgillivray : — "Plumage  of  the  head,  neck,  and  lower  parts,  dark  gray;  of  tlie 
back  and  wings,  deep  olive-brown ;  edge  of  the  wing  and  lower  tail-coverts,  white; 
oblong  frontal  plate  and  bill  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  crimson-red ;  the  tips,  greenish 
yellow ;  feet,  dull  green,  with  a  ring  of  bright  red  on  the  tibise.  Young  similar,  bat 
with  the  frontal  plate  small,  aud  the  feathers  of  the  lower  parts  edged  with  white.** 
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ponds,  lakes,  and  marshes,  of  our  fatherland;  and, 
indeed,  we  may  say,  of  almost  the  whole  world.  With  us 
it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  migrating  regularly,  and  apparently 
very  fond  of  a  wandering  life,  for  it  travels  far.  The  call 
of  the  Moorhen  may  always  be  heard  during  the  night  in 
March  and  April,  when  it  is  on  the  passage :  all  of  a 
sudden  one  fine  morning  the  identical  pair,  so  well 
recognized  by  the  close  observer  as  that  of  last  year,  is 
to  be  seen  swimming  happily  about  in  the  village  pond, 
in  company  with  the  tame  Ducks  and  Geese.  Often  one 
bird  appears  first,  the  other  arriving  later,  or  a  young 
couple  meet  and  pair  for  life. 

From  this  time  till  September  and  October  these  inno- 
cent creatures  Uve  in  their  home,  breed,  rear  their  young, 
and  vanish  unnoticed  as  they  came.  It  is  rare  that  a 
Moorhen  ever  spends  the  winter  in  the  north.* 

This  little  being  is  so  pretty  and  charming  that  every 
one  who  vouchsafes  to  notice  it  in  the  shghtest  degree 
must  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  it.  It  is  confiding, 
gay,  graceful,  neat,  gentle,  and  joyous ;  carries  its  pretty 
plumage  smooth  and  close  to  the  body,  its  short  tail 
raised,  and  its  whole  appearance  is  such  as  to  please  by 
its  finished  roundness;  its  carriage  is  taking,  pleasing, 
light,  active;  it  stalks  about  with  a  certain  air  of  self- 
sufl&ciency,  runs  with  ease  and  rapidity  over  the  thin  coat 
of  aquatic  plants  which  cover  the  pond,  as  though  it  was 
terra  firma ;  it  climbs  cleverly  to  the  top  of  reed  or  bull- 
rush;  it  swims  with  grace,  rapidly  and  continuously 
bobbing  its  head  with  each  stroke :  in  short,  its  every 
movement  affords  pleasure  to  the    eye.     Besides  the 

*  In  the  eastern  counties  of  Eugland  the  Moorhen,  prohably  owing  to  our 
winters  being  milder,  is  found  all  the  year  round,  though  it  is  not  so  numerous  in 
the  winter. — W,  J. 
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above-mentioned  accomplishments  it  is  a  first-rate  diver, 
using  its  wings  as  oars  when  swimming  under  water : 
this  art  is  only  resorted  to,  however,  when  the  bird  is 
menaced  by  great  danger,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  its  food  at  the  bottom.     Its  flight  is  bad,  heavy, 
weak  and  laboured;    thus  it  rarely  makes  use  of  this 
mode  of  locomotion.     When  in  danger  it  hides  itself 
amongst  the  reeds  and  rushes :  I  may  well  make  use  of 
the  term  hide,  for  the  sharpest  eye  can  but  rarely  make 
the  bird  out  when  it  desires  to  keep  out  of  sight.     If 
there  is  sufficient  water  it  dives,  only  raising  its  beak 
above  water  from  time  to  time  to  breathe,  but  nothing 
more ;  if  it  reaches  the  shore  it  creeps  in  amongst  the 
reed- stems.     It  forces  its  thin,  supple  body  through  any 
opening,  will    crawl    through  the   densest   sedge,   and 
wander  over  the  most  treacherous  surface  without  sinking 
in,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  its  toes,  which  always 
afford  it  sufficient  support.     In  undisturbed,  out-of-the- 
way  ponds  its  habits  are  timorous,  and  it  decamps  imme- 
diately on  the  approach  of  man,  half  running  half  flying 
close  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  till  it  gains  the  reeds 
in  safety.     In  most  localities,  however,  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, takes  up  its  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man, 
when,  if  not  molested,  it  becomes  as  tame  as  the  domestic 
Fowls,  Ducks,  &c.,  about  the  courtyard.   It  may  often  be 
seen  on  a  small  pond  in  the  middle  of  a  village  or  a 
garden  pursuing  its  avocations,  and  not  troubling  itself  in 
the  slightest  degree  about  man,  though  even  then  it  does 
not  court  too  open  observation. 

The  Moorhen  shows  itself  to  best  advantage  when 
breeding,  though  perhaps  one  trait  of  its  character  can 
scarcely  be  exactly  looked  upon  as  praiseworthy,  namely, 
its  intense  love  of  tyranny :  no  Moorhen  will  bear  with 
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the  presence  of  another  one  of  its  species.  Every  intruder 
in  the  well-won  beat  is  immediately  assailed  by  the  male 
bird,  and  eventually  driven  away.  The  males,  indeed, 
only  seem  to  care  to  meet  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting 
a  duel ;  and  are  they  not  plucky  ?  They  rush  savagely  at 
one  another,  half  running,  half  swimming  over  the  water, 
with  outspread  plumage  and  lowered  heads,  pecking  and 
scratching  each  other  with  beak  and  claws,  and  striking 
even  with  the  wings ;  the  female  supports  lier  battling 
partner  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Jealousy,  in  matters 
connected  with  the  tender  passion,  may  probably  be  the 
principal  cause  of  such  bitter  warfare ;  yet  the  bullying 
character  of  the  Moorhen  does  not  confine  itself  to  others 
of  its  own  species,  but  is  extended  to  other  water-fowl, 
such  as  Ducks  and .  Geese,  for  instance,  which  our  brave 
little  friend  will  attack,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  driving 
off  the  field. 

Old  birds  always  breed  earher  than  younger  ones  only 
just  paired,  and  which  have  to  seek  a  home  for  them- 
selves. Usually,  in  the  case  of  the  older  pairs,  the  male 
puts  in  an  appearance  somewhat  earlier  than  his  mate, 
for  whom  he,  duiing  his  grass-widowerhood,  calls  inces- 
santly, until  she  at  length  arrives.  The  readiness  with 
which  she  accepts  each  amatory  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  her  now  happy  partner, — such  as  immediate 
preparations  for  nesting,  &c., — affords  proof  presumptive 
that  the  pair  have  been  matched  together  for  years  past. 
If  the  pond  contains  any  quantity  of  dead  reeds  the 
reunited  pair  immediately  commence  the  labour  of  build- 
ing. The  nest  itself  is  usually  placed  near  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sedge  nearest  the  water,  either  on  some 
tussock  of  sedge  that  has  been  trodden  down,  or  on  some 
other  suitable  'vantage  spot ;  often,  however,  on  the  water 
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itself,  so  as  to  be  actually  afloat :  in  the  latter  case,  the 
nest  is  so  thick  and  high  that  the  hollow  lays  quite  dry. 
Some  pairs  build  a  careless,  slovenly  structure,  while 
others  weave  the  material  artistically  together,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  rush-basket.  The  female  generally 
lays  from  nine  to  ten  eggs :  these  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  a  Pigeon,  of  a  beautiful  oval  shape,  smooth  and 
fine-grained  in  texture;  their  colour  is  a  pale,  reddish 
yellow  ground,  spotted  and  blotched  with  ash-gray  and 
cinnamon-  or  dark  brown.  They  are  hatched  about  the 
twentieth  day,  the  male  reheving  his  mate  several  times 
during  the  labour  of  incubation:  the  tiny  young  are 
coal-black  in  colour,  with  naked  faces  and  red  beaks ;  by 
the  second  day  they  are  able  to  swim,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  parent  birds,  soon  learn  to  find  their 
own  food. 

Both  the  old  ones  show  the  greatest  aflfection  towards 
their  offspring,  and  will  not  forsake  them,  though  they 
be  continually  disturbed.  My  father  once  received  a  nest 
containing  eggs,  in  which  the  young  ones  already  began 
to  chirp :  he,  for  pity's  sake,  had  it  replaced,  when  the 
mother  recommenced  sitting,  although  they  had  been 
taken  away  from  her  for  three  hours,  and  succeeded  in 
rearing  the  brood.*  Naumann  was  once  having  a  pond 
filled  in,  in  which  a  pair  of  Moorhens  were  breeding :  the 

*  I  may  here  mention  an  anecdote  told  me  on  the  13th  of  Mav,  1874,  by  tba 
person  who  witnessed  it,  and  who  is,  I  may  add,  a  reliable  informant.  He  took  a  Green- 
finch's nest,  containing  two  eggs,  from  out  of  the  top  of  a  high  hoUj-hedge,  and,  hj 
way  of  experiment,  placed  it  in  another  fork  of  the  same  hedge,  some  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  spot,  very  low  down,  and  quite  exposed  to  view.  The  Greenfinch,  strange 
to  relate,  did  not  desert  her  nest,  but  laid  three  more  eggs,  and  commenoed  sitting: 
unfortunately,  after  a  few  days,  the  eggs  were  sucked  hj  some  vermin,  tbas 
preventing  the  hoped-for  pleasure  of  seeing  the  brood  safely  hatched.  I  saw  the 
nest  myself  in  the  hedge  where  it  had  been  placed,  as  also  the  site  where  it  was 
originally  built. — W,  J, 
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water  about  the  nest  grew  less  and  less,  still  the  mother 
would  not  forsake  her  eggs.  At  last  the  small  remaining 
pool  itself  had  to  be  filled  up,  and  one  of  th6  labourers 
in  shooting  a  barrow-load  of  earth  managed  so  clumsily 
as  to  upset  a  portion  of  the  mould  upon  the  bird  and 
nest,  still  she  would  not  abandon  her  charge;  so 
Naumann  stopped  the  work  until  the  young  Moorhens 
were  hatched,  and  the  faithful  parents  had  led  them  in 
safety  to  a  neighbouring  pond. 

A  pair  of  Moorhens,  with  their  brood,  form  a  most 
charming  picture.  The  old  birds  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  tenderness  and  care  which  they  show  towards  their 
offspring.  Swimming  in  the  wake  now  of  the  father, 
now  the  mother,  the  chicks  beg  in  low  chirping  tones  for 
food,  which  the  parents  are  continuously  collecting  and 
placing  before  them.  The  watchful  glances  of  the  happy 
old  birds  are  ever  turned  towards  their  young,  as  the 
latter  skim  and  dance  on  the  water  like  children  at  play. 
A  low,  "dook,  dook,"  will  serve  to  collect  them  together  if 
dispersed,  whilst  the  loud  call,  **kerrteter,"  gives  warning 
of  some  treacherous  cat  sneaking  along  the  bank,  or 
bird  of  prey  as  it  glides  overhead;  the  ordinary 
"terterter"  brings  them  out  from  their  hiding-place. 
After  a  few  days  the  young  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, though  they  are  still  most  carefully  tended  by 
their  parents,  under  whose  wings  they  are  brooded,  and 
warmed  at  night,  Uke  young  chickens. 

At  last  the  overpowering  love  of  their  young,  which 
has  hitherto  filled  the  breasts  of  the  old  birds,  becomes 
changed;  their  conduct  towards  their  now  grown-up 
brood  is  quite  altered,  they  drive  their  young  away, 
so  as  to  commence  building  their  nest  afresh.  The 
female  again  lays  six  or  seven  eggs,  either  in  the  old  or 
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a  new  nest,  and  sits  upon  them  with  the  same  ardour 
and  perseverance  as  she  did  on  the  first  clutch,  the 
male  bird  often  remaining  for  some  time  longer  with 
the  first  brood.  In  due  course  the  second  lot  also  behold 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  are  reared  like  their  elder 
brothers  and  sisters :  these,  however,  take  part  in  their 
education.  ^^  As  soon  as  the  second  brood  has  made  its 
appearance,"  says  Naumann,  '*  the  members  of  the  first 
one,  now  more  than  half  grown,  come  up,  showing  the 
greatest  possible  kindness  and  friendship  towards  their 
younger  relations,  and  assist  the  parents  in  guiding  them 
about :  old  and  young,  great  and  small, — ^there  seems  to 
be  but  one  heart,  one  soul  amongst  them  all.  The  larger 
young  ones  divide  with  the  parents  the  labour  of  educating 
their  juniors,  showing  the  little  mites  every  possible  care 
and  attention,  find  food,  bring  it  to  them,  just  as  the  old 
birds  had  formerly  done  for  them,  and  still  do  for  the  new 
arrivals."  Each  grown-up  bird  is  zealous  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  food  for  the  youngsters,  while  the  latter  follow 
alternately  in  the  train  of  now  their  foster,  now  their 
real,  parents,  receiving  food  from  both  parties.  Besides 
the  two  old  ones,  each  young  bird  is  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  by  two  assistant  feeders,  and  both  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  the  chick  well  supplied  with  food,  and 
lavish  caresses  upon  them.  In  danger,  also,  the  elder 
young  birds  act  just  as  if  they  were  the  real  parents, 
warning  the  younger  ones,  or  forcing  them  to  fly  the 
impending  danger. 

The  Moorhen  in  confinement,  after  some  few  struggles, 
soon  becomes  resigned  to  its  fate,  and  learns  to  conduct 
itself  in  a  rational  manner.  It  easily  accustoms  itself 
to  man's  presence,  and  can  be  so  tamed  as  to  follow 
its  keeper  like  a  dog.    We  possessed  a  male  bird  for  a 
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long  time  which  used  to  run  about  the  garden,  and 
feed  with  the  fowls;  and  my  father  knew  one  which 
came  of  its  own  accord  into  the  yard  at  the  rectory,  in 
the  village  of  Langendembach,  where  it  ran  about  with 
the  other  fowls,  and  returned  to  its  pond  again ;  after  a 
time,  indeed,  it  learned  to  know  the  call  which  summoned 
the  chickens  t6  be  fed,  whose  example  it  immediately 
followed. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  Moorhen  probably  does 
most  of  its  travelling  on  foot,  following  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  a  fact  which  makes  it  all  the  more  wonderful  how 
far  they  manage  to  prosecute  their  journey.  I  have  shot 
Moorhens  at  water-holes  in  the  forests  of  Central  Africa ; 
others  have  met  with  it  in  Senegal,  Newfoundland,  on 
the  Society  Islands,  &c.  How  they  ever  reached  these 
places  is  incomprehensible. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  that  the  Moorhens,  which  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  ponds  and  lakes,  should  be  perse- 
cuted as  they  are,  and  preposterous  and  ridiculous  that 
people  should  go  so  far  as  to  regard  them  as  destructive 
to  fish.  The  food  of  the  Moorhen  consists  exclusively  of 
seeds  and  the  tender  green  shoots  of  water-plants,  insects, 
and  aquatic  worms ;  never  of  fish.  This  bird  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  useful  to  us.  It  is  not  worth  anything 
for  the  table,  as  its  flesh  is  tasteless ;  thus  there  is  no 
just  reason  why  it  should  be  destroyed. 
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{Fkanicoptaiu  rostus). 

*  Hrf^T.T  erjczris  cii :  aris&g  from  the  itiym, 
Hicievari  :2tt  uH  FTsEizt^o  vings  Ids  ftxgltt ; 
Alii  'when  ht  nils  uhwwt  the  aettia^  bean, 
H^ft  icsdet  plumage  giova  with  deeper  light." 

SOCTHET. 

• 

l5DiXiBLT,  indeed,  is  the  impression  stamped  on  my 
memory  of  the  glorious  spectacle  I  enjoyed — aye,  revelled 
in — when  I  first  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Mensaleh,  in  Egypt !  It  was  winter,  and  all  the  winter 
goests  which  I  remembered  to  hare  seen  in  other 
coimtries  were  now  before  me,  and  if  not  embraced  at  a 
single  glance,  still  Uttle  by  Uttle  they  stmck  the  eye  of 
the  astonished  spectator.  Hundreds  of  forms  were  before 
me,  and  I  could  make  note  of  the  habits  and  ways  of 
thousands.  The  enquiring  glance  was  sure  to  fall  on 
something  full  of  interest.  The  Flamingo,  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  here  assembled,  soon 
engrossed  my  entire  attention:  like  a  gaily-clad  army 
corps,  a  wondrous,  flame-coloured  line  spread  itself  out 
before  the  spectator,  glorious  in  its  brilliancy;  the  sun- 
light played  on  the  dazzling  white  and  rosy  red  plumage 
of  these  birds,  blending  it  into  one  gleam  of  hving 
light.     Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Flamingos  were  to 
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be  seen  fishing  together  in  the  deeper  water,  whilst  the 
distance  made  them  appear  as  though  drawn  up  in 
faultless  line,  and  almost  motionless.  This  red  army  of 
wondrous  creatures  covered  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
lake,  which  space  was  continually  moving. 

It  is  rare  that  man  ever  has  the  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Flamingo  from  a  sufficiently 
close  distance :  hence,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  there 
exist  opinions — amongst  naturalists,  too — ^respecting  this 
bird,  which  are  far  from  being  correct. 

The  Flamingo  is  a  swimming  bird, — and  one  of  those 
which  are  furnished  with  sieve-like  bills  similar  to  the 
Swan,  Duck,  and  Merganser, — and  not  a  wadery  as  is 
usually  supposed.  It  only  resembles  the  Heron  in  one 
respect,  and  that  is  in  the  length  of  its  legs  and  meta- 
tarsal bones.  With  the  sifters,  however,  it  possesses, 
both  externally  and  internally,  several  points  in  common : 
head,  beak,  wings,  webbed-feet,  plumage,  and  the 
interior  economy,  all  agree  in  the  main,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  class  of  swimming  birds,  though  in  some  way 
diflfering  therefrom.  The  likeness  of  the  Flamingo  to  the 
Heron  is  only  apparent,  and  not  real;  and  yet  the 
Flamingo  stands  alone  amongst  swimming  birds.  Perched 
upon  a  pair  of  legs  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  there 
rests  a  gracefully  and  delicately  built  body :  this,  again, 
bears  a  neck  two  feet  long,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
thick  head  famished  with  a  beak,  which  -can  only  be 
compared  to  a  snuflf-box,  inasmuch  as  the  lower  mandible 
is  deep  and  roomy,  while  the  upper  one  is  flat  and  forms 
a  lid  to  its  companion ;  the  white  plumage  is  tinted  with 
a  tender  rose-colour;  the  wings,  however,  are  bright 
rose-colour ;  the  feet  and  base  of  the  beak  are  also  rose- 
coloured,  the  end  of  the  beak  and  the  pinions  alone  being 
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Take  the  entire  class  to  which  the  Flamingo 
belongs,  and  tou  will  not  find  another  bird  resembling  it 
either  in  form  or  colour.  The  size  Taries:  I  have 
examined  males  which  measured  foor  £eet  in  length,  and 
almost  five  and  a  half  across  the  wings ;  whereas  I  have 
also  measured  females  scarcely  three  feet  six  inches  long 
by  fire  in  breadth,  without  mentioning  birds  which  were 
much  smaller. 

Our  extraordinary  friend  is  a  native  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  more  often  met  with 
to  the  south  and  eastward  than  to  the  north  and  west. 
There  exist  allied  species,  both  in  South  Africa  and 
America.  All  of  these  species  frequent  the  shores  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  the  salt  lakes  and  swamps  of  the  lands 
they  inhabit;  except  when  they  are  perforce  driyen 
inland,  such  as  those  which  have  been  shot  on  the  Bhein 
and  Lake  Constance.  During  the  summer  Flamingos 
]i\e  in  pairs,  and  in  the  winter  they  assemble  in  immense 
flocks,  when  they  do  not  permit  any  other  bird  to  intrude 
on  their  privacy.  After  breeding  and  moulting  one  may  see 
them  arriving  at  their  favourite  localities  in  endless  strings. 
The  different  families  collect  together  in  troops,  and  seek 
a  suitable  spot  wherein  to  pass  the  winter  sociably  together. 
In  the  spring  they  again  separate  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding,  the  immature  individuals  amongst  them  alone 
remain  wandering  in  a  purposeless  manner  about  the 
country. 

Flamingos  are  rarely  met  with  on  reedy  or  sedgy 
shores,  but  more  generally  by  sheets  of  open  water :  they 
usually  stand  with  a  considerable  portion  of  their  legs 
immersed  in  the  water,  seldom  alighting  on  the  lesser 
islands  or  stepping  ashore.  They  walk  pretty  well  on 
land,  though  their  movements  are  somewhat  unstable: 
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the  neck  is  carried  in  the  form  of  an  S,  the  head  being 
laid  close  to  the  same ;  and  it  is  only  when  on  the 
"look-out"  that  they  stretch  their  necks  out  in  the 
unnatural  manner  in  which  stuflfed  specimens  and  draw- 
ings so  often  represent  them.  When  perfectly  at  rest  the 
neck  is  contracted^  so  as  to  appear  as  if  swallowed,  and 
is  laid  against  the  breast,  the  only  position  which  would 
render  it  possible  for  the  bird  to  hide  its  head  under  the 
feathers  of  its  back ;  on  such  occasions  it  stands  on  one 
leg,  the  other  being  drawn  close  up  to  the  body.  The 
Flamingo  swims  well  in  deep  water,  and  often  does  so 
without  being  obliged.  This  bird's  flight  is  easy  and 
beautiful :  the  motion  of  the  wings  is  somewhat  rapid, 
rarely  ghding;  the  neck  and  the  legs  are  extended, 
and  thus  look  extraordinarily  long  and  slender,  the  bird 
having,  when  soaring,  the  appearance  of  a  regular  cross. 
Like  wild  Geese,  these  birds  fly  one  after  another,  though 
generally  in  single  file,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
A  large  flock  of  Flamingos  form  a  splendid  spectacle 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  a^  southern  sun.  Their  note  is 
a  hoarse,  though  not  loud,  "  crak"  or  "  craik,"  to  which 
that  of  the  wild  Goose  seems  musical  in  comparison. 

The  Flamingo  is  excessively  shy  and  cautious ;  a  flock 
will  never  allow  a  boat  to  approach  within  shot  during 
the  daytime :  the  elders  of  the  troop  keep  watch,  and  are 
not  easily  deceived.  Sohtary  young  birds  are,  on  the 
contrary,  seldom  shy :  one  of  the  latter  allowed  me  to 
approach  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea  in  the  most 
unconcerned  manner  possible,  and  naturally  paid  for  its 
temerity  with  its  life.  Those  that  I  saw  in  captivity  all 
conducted  themselves  most  quietly  and  sensibly  from  the 
first  day  they  were  caught,  although  they  showed  a 
certain  amount  of  anxiety,  which  only  disappeared  with 
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time.  After  a  few  dsys  ther  learned  to  distrngnish  their 
keeper  from  strangers;  and  from  that  time  pennitted 
themselres  to  be  treated  ahnost  irith  the  familiarity  ci 
domestic  animals.  They  live  on  good  terms  with  other 
birds,  and  surpass  all  other  members  of  their  funilj  in 
good-natnre. 

The  food  of  the  Flamingo  consists  of  the  following: — 
small  fish,  tender  molluscs,  crabs,  insects  and  worms, 
and  similar  creatores ;  these  are  canght  near  or  on  the 
bottom;  the  beak,  howerer,  is  held  with  the  iqiper 
mandible  towards  the  ground,  and  the  lower  one  upper- 
most. In  this  manner  the  bird  moves  backwards  and 
forwards,  stirring  up  the  mod  or  sand  with  its  webbed- 
feet  even  when  stationary,  and  moving  them  continnally 
np  and  down  without  materially  altering  its  position. 
The  head,  deep  under  water,  is  kept  moving  and  feeding, 
like  a  gudgeon  or  a  barbel,  dose  to  the  ground,  between 
and  about  the  legs,  sifting,  so  to  speak,  all  that  is 
nutritious  from  what  is  stirred  up.  The  mode  of  feeding 
pursued  by  the  Flamingo  differs  from  that  of  others  of 
the  Duck  tribe,  in  the  assistance  derived  from  the  feet, 
and  the  reversed  position  of  the  beak,  the  shape  of  which 
renders  it  necessary  for  it  to  be  used  in  the  maimer 
described.  Even  when  in  confinement  these  birds  are 
continually  seeking  and  hunting  for  food,  after  this 
fashion,  and  only  feed  in  comfort  when  their  food  is 
placed  in  a  dish  half-filled  with  water.  They  feed  readily 
upon  soaked  wheat,  rice,  bread,  and  other  vegetable 
substances;  and  if  animal  food  be  added  thereto,  and 
they  are  sheltered  firom  severe  cold  during  the  winter, 
they  will  Uve  for  several  years. 

With  respect  to  the  breeding  of  the  Flamingo  we 
possess,  as  yet,  but  scanty  information.    Unfortunately, 
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during  my  stay  at  the  lake  of  Mensaleh,  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  personal  information  on  the  subject.  I  heard 
this  much,  however,  on  all  sides, — that  the  Flamingo 
breeds  in  April  and  May  on  the  small  islands  in  the  lake, 
where  it  builds  a  flat  nest  of  sedge  and  reeds,  and  lays 
from  two  to  three  eggs.  I  once  extracted  an  egg  from  the 
ovary  of  a  female  which  had  been  shot :  it  was  pure  white, 
the  shell  rather  smooth,  and  scarcely  smaller  than  that 
of  our  Goose.  All  Arabs,  who  were  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  which  I  spoke,  assured  me  that  the  Flamingo 
sat  on  her  nest  with  her  legs  bent  under  her — and  not 
like  a  man  on  horseback — on  the  top  of  a  hillock  of  mud. 
As  regards  the  rearing  of  the  young,  unfortunately  I  could 
glean  nothing. 

I  was  more  successful  in  learning  the  methods  by 
which  Flamingos  are  captured.  I  was  well  aware  that 
these  magnificent  birds  are  much  persecuted  on  account 
of  the  gastronomic  value  attached  to  their  rose-red  flesh, 
and  have  seen  them  brought  to  market  by  dozens,  but  I 
could  not  conceive  how  they  were  caught;  this  riddle, 
however,  was  one  day  solved  for  me  by  an  old  fisher- 
man; the  deed  is  done  in  the  following  manner: — ^At 
night  a  common  fishing-net  is  stretched  out  between  two 
boats,  which  sail  down  upon  a  flock  of  Flamingos :  the 
frightened  birds  rise  and  become  entangled  in  the  net, 
whence  they  are  extracted  by  the  boatmen,  who  wring 
their  necks.  In  this  manner  fifty  or  more  are  sometimes 
taken  out  of  a  single  flock.  The  following  mode  of  catch- 
ing these  birds  is  still  more  extraordinary : — After  having 
during  the  daytime  ascertained  the  roosting-place  of 
a  flock  of  Flamingos,  the  hunter  proceeds  at  night  with 
the  utmost  caution,  on  a  raft  of  reeds,  to  seek  out  the 
"tschausch,"  or  sentinel:  he  is  discovered  standing  bolt 
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npngjji,  whilst  the  others  remain  fast  asleep  with  their 
heads  under  their  wings.  The  man  now  noiselessly 
enters  the  waier,  stripped,  and — ^half  swimming,  half 
crawling — approaches  the  watchman  under  cover  of  a 
bundle  of  rushes,  which  he  pushes  before  him ;  lays  hold 
of  him  suddenly,  pulls  his  head  and  neck  under  water, 
where  he  at  once  wrings  it;  the  hunter's  companions 
now  seize  upon  some  few  of  the  sleepers,  serve  them  the 
same,  and  hang  them  up.  I  would  not  have  beUeved  this 
sioiy  had  I  been  otherwise  able  to  account  for  the  products 
of  their  chase. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Bomans  were  acquainted 
with  similar  modes  of  capturing  these  birds,  of  which 
such  large  numbers  used  to  be  served  up  at  a  single  feast ; 
indeed,  entire  dishes  are  said  to  have  been  handed  round 
whose  principal  ingredients  consisted  of  the  tongues  and 
brains  of  Flamingos.  That  these  form  a  most  delicate 
dish  I  have  proved  to  my  own  entire  satisfaction. 

Nowadays  Flamingos  may  be  seen  in  all  the  larger 
zoological  gardens,  and  in  some  cases  in  regular  flocks. 
They  are,  however,  still  rather  dear,  though  easy  to  keep, 
and,  being  show-birds,  ought  not  to  be  wanting. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   WILD   SWAN,    OR  HOOPER 

(Cygnus  musicits). 

"  And  mark  the  Wild  Swans  mount  tho  gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave." 

Scott. 

A  PRIMEVAL  legend,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
ancients,  has  an  echo  in  every  language  of  the  civiUzed 
world.  It  tells  us  of  an  expiring  being  which  met  death 
with  a  song,  whose  very  last  breath  was  melody.  Poetry 
has  raised  this  story  to  the  form  of  fairy  tale,  and  yet 
there  is  something  of  truth  in  the  matter. 

The  Wild  Swan,  so  gracefully  enshrouded  in  this  legend, 
resembles  its  brother,  the  Mute  Swan  (Cygnus  olor),  the 
graceful  tenant  of  our  ponds  and  lakes,  both  in  size  and 
colour,  though  differing  from  it  in  being  more  plump  of 
form  and  possessing  a  shorter  neck,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  the  tubercle  on  the  beak,  and  the  number  of 
the  tail-feathers  being  less.  It  is  five  and  a  half  feet 
long  by  seven  and  a  half  in  breath;  the  female  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  male.  The  plumage  is 
snowy  white;  the  beak,  orange-yellow  at  the  base, 
otherwise  black  like  the  feet.    The  construction  of  the 
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appearance  after  it  is  well  under  way.  The  Wild  Swan 
rises  with  difficulty  from  the  water,  making  a  noise 
which  may  Jbe  heard  a  long  way  off.  The  slim  neck  is 
outstretched  when  the  bird  commences  to  move,  half 
flying  half  running,  and  thrashing  the  water  with  its 
feet  and  wings,  so  as  to  raise  a  cloud  of  spray  visible  at 
some  considerable  distance:  this  style  of  locomotion 
is  pursued  for  from  forty  to  eighty  yards  along 
the  surface,  until  the  bird  at  last  rises  with  slow, 
measured  strokes  of  its  pinions,  which  may  be  heard 
from  afar,  and  sails  smoothly  away  at  a  pretty  good 
pace.  The  whistling  of  a  flock  of  Wild  Swans  when 
flying  high  overhead  is  pleasant  to  the  ear :  their  flight 
then  sounds  somewhat  like  distant  bells.  In  descending, 
the  bird  takes  an  obUque  direction  towards  the  water, 
thus  gUding  on  some  distance  over  the  waves,  or  bearing 
itself  up  from  them  with  its  feet,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
otherwise  inevitable  shock.  It  is  only  when  the  Swan 
has  alighted,  and  swims  on,  that  it  is  seen  in  all  its 
beauty :  then  the  long  neck  is  laid  in  those  soft  curves, 
the  wings  are  raised,  and  the  bird  assumes  that  graceful 
form  which  has  caused  the  poet  to  elect  it  as  the  type  of 
the  highest  beauty,  which  the  most  cold-blooded  individual 
cannot  but  look  upon  with  wondering  eyes;  the  sUm 
body  sinks  but  httle  beneath  the  wave,  the  broad  paddles 
propel  it  easily  and  lightly  forward, — passion  seems  to 
live  in  every  motion,  and  renders  each  one  more  beautiful 
than  the  last. 

The  Hooper  is  less  graceful  in  the  act  of  swinmaing, 
but  a  better  walker  than  the  Mute  Swan,  and  surpasses  it 
in  voice,  though  the  appellation  of  Mute  Swan  is  entirely 
a  misnomer,  for  that  bird  possesses  a  powerful  note, 
which  is,  however,  certainly  not  so  musical  as  that  of  the 


E:^:i5er.    E^tca-  fceais  ct  the  song  of  the  Swmns«  wfakh 
hi  srr  iia  £[s j;sro6  &nd  FeEas^ySr  and  interjsets  the  same 
!;§  &  sii^ei  •:>€  rnxie  Fecdfred  fo  ApoQo.    .£sclnliis  fiist 
TnAirrt>  meL^scTL  of  the  S^ann  sm^mg  wlioi  driiig;  and 
Fl^iiSj  jji^rrm:^  tbj£  h3  last  aoi^  is  BKHe  jcmms  than  all 
jjfTn^T  €ixi3£S^  fcr  it  si^s^  caasaaas  that  after  death  a 
ieszet  IiJE^  !:§  in  s(i3?e  for  it.  and  that  it  will  r^nm  to  the 
&>i  ifhsyse  serrizEt  it  is^    Aristotle  docs  not  doobt  the 
tmtiL  ci   zhis  im^spretatioiu  bat  Phnj  does,  though 
pogsu^Lj  the  hxxa  oqIt  ob6en:ed  the  Mate  Swan.   In  oar 
tf?yttg>  we  hear  nothing  farther  aboot  the  gmgiTig  Swan, 
thoG^  the  le^id  stiD  renxains,  and  both  it  and  the  boid 
itself  aie  sorroanded  br  a  halo  €d  poetir .    In  the  middle 
of  the  last  eaitarr  liaodait  again  speaks  of  singing 
Swans,  whieh  were  captored^  tamed,  and  broo^t  to 
ChantLOr;   and  from  that  time  other  observers  hate 
expressed  themselves  in  a  shnilar  manner.     The  Ice- 
lander, Olaff^  speaks  of  the  song  of  the  Wild  Swan 
as  being  the  most  beaotifdl  winter   mosic    that    the 
Norseman  possesses ;  he  likens  it  to  the  tones  of  a  violin. 
Faber  savs  that  the  Swan,  when  flving  in  flocks  high 
in  the  air,  ntters  soonds  whieh  resemble  those  of  a 
trompet,  when  heard  at  a  distance.    Pallas  speaks  most 
enthasiasdcallv  of  these  notes,  and  compares  them  to 
those  of  a  pore  silver  bell :  he  is  the  first  person  who  has 
remarked    that    the    death-rattle    of   a  Hooper,   when 
mortallv  woonded,  is  still  mnsical.    Ermar  agrees  with 
him,  and  adds  that  no  animal  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
is  capable  of  prodacing  so  pore  and*  clear,  so  silvery,  a 
tone  as  that  of  the  Wild  Swan.    Nanmann  very  correctly 
renders  the  ordinary  note  of  this  bird  by  the  syllables, 
"  killkleeh,"  and  the  sound  uttered  when  on  the  wing  by 
«  klung : "  this  last  he  terms  the  song,  and  the  rustling 
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of  the  wings  the  accompaniment ;  thus  it  is  that  one  only 
hears  sounds  from  Swans  when  on  the  wing,  resembling 
either  bells  or  the  notes  of  a  trumpet,  which  in  this 
manner  may  be  compared  to  music.  ''And  one  may 
reasonably  believe,"  he  adds,  *'that  the  airy  ring  of 
those  sad,  beautiful  notes,  uttered,  as  they  are,  by  the 
passing  flock,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  dying  away,  may 
have  been  so  termed  by  the  poets  in  a  figurative  sense," 
when  speaking  of  the  song  of  the  Wild  Swan.  Schilling, 
an  excellent  observer,  contradicts  him,  saying :  **  In  hard 
frosts — ^when  the  open  waters  of  the  lake  are  frozen  over, 
with  the  exception  of  those  places  where  the  currents  are 
strong,  that  is  to  say,  the  shallower  portions  which  form 
the  feeding-grounds  of  the  Hooper — these  magnificent 
birds  assemble  together  in  hundreds  on  the  open  water, 
and  in  their  sad,  lovely  tones  seem  to  lament  over  the 
misfortune  which  deprives  them  of  food;  for  their 
numberless  voices  blending  together  may  be  heard  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  through  the  livelong  night,  for 
miles.  Sometimes  this  rich,  harmonious  call  resembles 
the  sound  of  bells,  and  at  others  that  of  wind-instruments, 
only  that  they  are  not  quite  the  same,  but  surpass  them 
in  many  respects,  inasmuch  as,  proceeding  from  living 
creatures,  they  are  more  in  consonance  with  our  feelings 
than  those  caused  by  dead  metal.  This  singular  song 
verifies  in  good  truth  what  is  only  held  to  be  a  poetic 
legend,  for  it  is  in  reaUty  often  the  death-song  of  these 
beautiful  birds,  inasmuch  as  when  swimming  on  the  deej) 
water,  and  unable  to  obtain  their  food  at  the  bottom,  as 
is  their  wont,  they  become  so  weak  from  hunger  that 
they  are  incapable  of  migrating  to  warmer  cUmes :  then 
they  are  not  unfrequently  found  frozen  to  the  ice,  either 
dead  or  dying  of  starvation ;  but  even  to  the  very  last  tliey 
utter  their  sad^  clear ^  nielancholy  note." 
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These  last  words  bring  us  back  to  the  legend  with 
which  we  started.  The  Swan,  like  many  other  birds, 
utters  sounds  when  dying,  but  these  cannot  be  termed  a 
song.  Its  anxious  call  for  food  and  its  death-cry  are 
musical,  but  do  not  amount  to  a  melody,  as  the  poets 
would  fain  have  us  beUeve ;  there  is  no  joyous  jubilee  of 
sound  uttered  by  the  dreaming  spirit  as  it  seeks  to  loose 
itself  from  the  bonds  of  its  earthly  tenement :  the  dying 
bird  is  no  longer  capable  of  song. 

The  Swan  is  a  strict  monogamist, — once  paired,  paired 
for  life.  The  couple  leave  their  home  in  October  and 
November  if  food  is  scarce,  and  migrate  in  company  to 
foreign  lands,  hve  there  during  the  winter  in  the  closest 
companionship,  returning  home  again  together  in  February 
or  March.  They  love  soUtude,  and  from  this  cause  will 
not  allow  another  pair  to  intrude  upon  their  beat ;  still 
the  pairs  visit  one  another  on  either  side,  because  two 
males  like  occasionally  to  have  a  **  set-to."  When  two  or 
more  pairs  inhabit  one  lake  the  males  mark  out  certain 
boundaries,  and  attack  any  trespasser  with  the  greatest 
vehemence ;  all  intruders  are  driven  back.  The  male  shows 
himself  off  in  all  his  beauty  for  the  gratification  of  his 
mate,  displaying  all  his  powers  iji  the  art  of  swimming, 
and  putting  himself  in  the  mo^  graceful  attitudes.  The 
large  nest  is  either  placed  on  a  small  island,  or  forms  a 
floating  structure  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  strongly 
or  loosely  built,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  different 
aquatic  plants  of  which  it  is  built ;  but  be  it  firmly  or 
loosely  put  together  it  is  always  strong  enough  to  admit 
of  both  partners  sitting  on  it  at  the  same  time.  In  ponds 
or  lakes  where  these  birds  breed  regularly,  each  pair  uses 
the  old  nest  as  a  foundation  for  the  new  one,  and  only  add 
to  it.   In  the  middle  of  April,  but  in  the  north  only  in  the 
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beginning  of  May — the  female  lays  her  first  egg,  and  each 
succeeding  day  another :  the  total  number  being  from  five  to 
seven ;  they  resemble  those  of  the  Mute  Swan,  measuring 
from  four  and  a  quarter  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  are  three  inches  wide  at  the  thickest  part ;  the 
shell  is  very  thick  and  smooth,  and  of  a  dirty  green 
colour.  The  female  alone  broods  the  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  in  from  five  to  six  weeks ;  yet  the  male  remains 
faithfully  by  her,  often  sitting  for  hours  on  the  nest 
alongside  of  his  mate.  The  first  day  after  the  young  are 
hatched  the  mother  warms  and  dries  them  till  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  she  leads  them  to  the  water,  where  both 
parents  undertake  their  charge,  caring  for  and  watching 
over  them,  as  well  as  instructing  them  how  to  procure 
their  food.  They  shelter  and  defend  the  young  Cygnets 
against  all  dangers  with  great  courage  and  impetuosity ; 
and,  if  much  disturbed,  will  conduct  them  to  some 
other  water.  The  Cygnets  are  so  well  defended  by 
their  parents  that  birds  of  prey  do  not  often  care  to 
attack  them ;  four-footed  vennin,  however,  do  occasionally 
manage  to  destroy  them,  despite  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  old  birds.  At  first  the  young  seek  shelter  under  the 
feathers  of  the  mother,  and  often  mount  on  her  back  to 
rest,  while  she  continues  swimming ;  later  on,  they  sail 
away  between  the  two  parent  birds.  The  Cygnets  are 
full  grown  and  able  to  fly  by  the  time  they  are  three 
months'  old,  and  when  a  year  has  passed  they  change 
their  gray  dress  for  that  of  the  adult  bird. 

Cygnets  are  easily  tamed:  they  are  caught  by  the 
help  of  a  boat,  and  then  pinioned.  In  a  short  time 
they  become  half  tame,  in  the  same  degree  as  our  Mute 
Swan,  get  used  to  man,  and  feed,  as  before  mentioned, 
on  different  species  of  aquatic  plants. 

5s 
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Old  birds  are  difficult  to  keep  alive  when  captured. 
Swan  shooting  is  a  sport  which  is  rarely  successful, 
unless  the  rifle  is  used,  and  even  then  the  birds  often 
manage  to  evade  pursuit  by  their  caution  and  shyness. 
The  gunner  will  be  most  successful  if  he  uses  a  good 
sailing-boat,  for  they  cannot  rise  with  the  wind,  and 
must  turn,  therefore,  towards  the  sportsman,  who  brings 
them  down  when  on  the  wing. 

When  the  booty  has  been  secured  it  is  of  some  con- 
siderable value ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  flesh  is 
not  Vrorth  much,  still  the  plumage  is  valuable :  wing- 
feathers,  body-feathers,  and  especially  the  skin,  with  the 
down  on,  which  is  esteemed  a  very  beautiful  and  warm 
article  of  dress  for  ladies, — all  are  useful.  The  down 
itself  is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  Eider 
Duck,  and  forms  excellent  material  for  pillows  and 
feather-beds. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

THE   EIDER   DUCK 

(Somateria  mollissima), 

"  Tho  waves  may  rage  and  the  winds  may  roar, 
But  he  fears  not  wreck  nor  need, 
For  he  rides  the  sea,  in  its  stormy  strength, 
As  a  strong  man  rides  his  steed ! " 

Mary  Howitt. 

He  who  imagines  that  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun  alone  are  capable  of  producing,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
those  brilliant  colours  which  decorate  the  plumage  of  the 
bird, — that  creature  loved  of  the  light! — ^must  see  the 
Eider  Duck,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  acknowledge  his  error. 
However  beauteous  and  brilliant  may  be  the  plumage  of 
the  feathered  denizens  of  Southern  America  or  Southern 
Asia,  they  most  assuredly  cannot  surpass  that  of  this 
arctic  child  of  the  ocean.  I  know  of  no  other  aquatic 
bird  which  possesses  a  more  lovely  dress  than  the  Eider 
Duck :  black,  red,  ash-gray,  ice-green,  white,  brown,  and 
yellow,  intermingle  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  robe 
of  extraordinary  beauty. 

We  possess  three  species  of  Eider  Ducks  in  Europe,  but 
which  one  bears  off  the  palm  for  beauty  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  colouring  of  the  species  we  are  now  about  to  describe 
is  as  follows : — ^breast,  belly,  wings  and  tail,  lower  part  of 
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the  back  and  ventlet,  forehead,  a  stripe  through  the  eye, 
beak  and  feet,  are  black ;  the  neck,  back,  a  bar  across  the 
wings,  and  a  spot  on  the  side  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body,  are  white;  the  cheeks  are  tinted  with  a  tender 
shade  of  green,  that  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
colour  of  the  ice;  the  upper  portion  of  the  breast  is 
reddish. 

The  Eider  Duck  is  distinguishable  from  other  Ducks 
by  its  superior  size,  its  length  being  twenty-six  inches, 
and  its  breadth  forty-five.  Its  shape  is  rather  heavy :  to 
a  broad,  flat  body  are  attached  a  pair  of  short  legs  and 
feet,  which  are  placed  very  far  back ;  the  neck,  short  and 
strongly  made,  is  surmounted  by  a  somewhat  large  and 
extraordinary  long  head,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
unusually  long,  low,  narrow  forehead. 

The  movements  of  the  Eider  Duck  ashore  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  its  clumsy  build ;  this,  however,  is  not  a 
matter  for  astonishment,  for  it  is  exclusively  an  aquatic 
creature:  when  walking  quickly  it  stumbles  and  falls 
continually,  and  its  flight  seems  heavy  and  laboured; 
but  as  a  swimmer  and  diver  the  Eider  Duck  shows  itself 
highly  accomplished.  It  will  swim  and  dive  in  the 
roughest  surf,  using  its  wings  as  fish  use  their  fins. 
The  sea  is  its  teal  home,  and  is  rarely  abandoned,  except 
from  necessity  or  when  breeding.  Far  out  at  sea  away 
from  the  coast,  except  when  nesting,  one  may  often 
recognize  the  snowy  white  male,  whose  brilliant  plumage 
renders  him  visible  at  a  long  distance  off,  and  hear 
the  low  *'ahu,  ahua,"  which  greets  the  visitor's  near 
approach,  and  which  also  serves  to  call  these  birds 
together;  for  let  it  be  observed  that  Eider  Ducks 
are  very  sociable,  and  always  to  be  found  in  flocks; 
besides  which  they  will  attach  themselves  to  flights  of 
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other  Ducks,  and  are,  indeed,  on  good  terms  with  all 
other  water-fowl. 

The  food  of  the  Eider  Duck  consists  entirely  of  shell- 
fish, Crustacea,  small  fish,  and  fish-spawn:  shell-fish 
are,  however,  under  all  circumstances,  the  great  stand-by, 
the  crop  and  stomach  are  always  full  of  them,  the  hard 
shells  supplying  the  place  of  the  small  stones  or  gravel 
which  other  members  of  the  Duck  family  swallow  to  aid 
their  digestion.  The  Eider  Duck  procures  its  nourish- 
ment by  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the 
abundance  of  living  creatures  which  have  their  habitat 
there  afford  these  Ducks  food  enough,  and  to  spare. 

These  birds  possess  most  interest  in  the  eyes  of  man, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  during  the 
breeding  season.  The  pairs  already  begin  to  get  together 
towards  the  end  of  March,  and  separate  from  the  flock 
that  remains.  At  this  season  of  the  year  every  fjiord  in 
Norway,  as  well  as  the  surf-bound  coasts  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  are  graced  by  the  presence  of  these  summer 
visitants.  The  male  courts  his  '4adye-love"  with  his 
hollow,  but  not  unmusical  call  of  **  ahu,  ahua,"  to  which 
she  repUes  by  a  less  euphonious  ''gak,  gak,"  much 
after  the  fashion  of  other  Ducks.  In  this  way  the 
different  pairs  pass  the  time  round  about  the  well-known 
breeding  islands,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  where  the  coast  is  not  too  high,  though  affording 
sufl&cient  shelter  from  storms  from  the  seaward.  Their 
numbers  increase  until  the  end  of  April,  when  they  take 
to  the  land,  where  the  female  seeks  an  ehgible  spot  for 
her  nest.  Man,  who  cares  for  sea  birds  just  in  proportion 
as  they  may  be  useful  to  him,  sees,  in  the  case  of  the 
Eider  Duck,  that  all  bushes  and  shrubs  are  carefully 
preserved,  here  and  there  arranging  nesting-places,  and 
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even  covering  with  old  boards  or  a  few  branches  such 
suitable  cavities  as  he  may  find  amongst  the  clefts  in 
the  rocks, — ^thus  inviting  these  birds  to  breed. 

Now  the  shore  seems  to  teem  with  life.  The  females, 
preoccupied  with  the  duties  of  progeneration,  forget  their 
inborn  timidity,  approaching  man  in  all  confidence,  as 
though  seeking  his  protection  and  desirous  of  becoming 
semi-domesticated.  Unconcernedly  they  build  their  nests 
in  the  most  convenient  places,  rarely  uncovered,  amongst 
the  seaweed  and  large  stones  of  the  coast,  but  more 
often,  and  by  preference,  amongst  the  juniper-bushes, 
which  are  plentiful  on  these  islands ;  also  not  unfrequently 
in  the  interior  of  the  house  and  court  of  their  protector  : 
this  last  not  only  leaves  them  in  peace,  but  takes  the 
greatest  precautions,  and  is,  in  fact,  anxious,  that  they 
should  not  in  any  way  be  disturbed.  The  law  protects 
these  breeding  islands  from  cockney  sportsmen  and  other 
human  disturbers  of  the  peace,  whilst  the  proprietor 
himself  only  carries  a  gun  with  a  view  of  knocking  over 
some  rascally  old  Kaven  or  greedy  Skua,  thus  protecting 
his  guests. 

In  many  places  the  Eider  Ducks  are  so  importunate  as 
to  become  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  owner  of  the  house : 
one  pair  breeds  under  an  up -turned  boat,  another  selects 
the  oven,  and  a  third  bothers  the  life  of  the  "guid 
wife"  in  either  parlour,  stable,  or  kitchen.  The  nest, 
however,  which  the  birds  leave  behind  them,  is  sufficient 
reward  for  the  inconvenience  occasioned.  It  is  composed 
of  the  softest  and  most  valuable  down,  which  the  mother, 
in  common  with  many  other  Ducks,  plucks  from  her 
own  breast  to  form  into  a  lining,  as  well  as  a  thick  wall 
round  the  eggs.  She  then  lays  from  four  to  eight,  and 
sometimes  even  ten,  eggs, — these  are  rather  large,  of  a 
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long-oval  shape,  and  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  sometimes 
grayer,  sometimes  bluer  in  tint, — and  then  she  com- 
mences to  incubate.  After  a  few  days  she  sits  very 
close,  permitting  people  to  approach  very  near  the  nest. 
I  often,  when  in  Scandinavia,  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
watching  the  Eider  Duck  while  incubating.  At  first  we 
found  it  very  difficult  to  find  the  sitting  bird,  owing  to 
the  great  resemblance  of  the  colouring  of  her  plumage  to 
that  of  the  ground  and  surrounding  herbage ;  so  great, 
indeed,  that  at  a  short  distance  the  bird  becomes 
invisible,  added  to  which  she  possesses  the  singular 
habit  of  sitting  with  the  wings  partially  expanded  on 
either  side,  and  the  head  stretched  out  in  a  slanting 
direction  till  the  beak  touches  the  ground.  If  the  nest  is 
placed  in  a  thick  bed  of  seaweed,  or  half-hidden  under  a 
scanty  bush,  one  does  not  remark  the  bird  until  standing 
right  before  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  to  oneself  a  more  delightful 
picture  of  trustfulness-  than  that  afforded  by  an  Eider 
Duck  on  her  nest.  As  you  approach  she  looks  up 
with  an  imploring  glance,  and  if  you  bend  over  her  she 
will  remain  quite  quiet,  as  though  no  harm  could  possibly 
arise  out  of  your  visit.  On  breeding  islands,  where  there 
are  no  human  habitations,  the  Eider  Duck,  it  is  true,  is 
much  shyer  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  but  even 
in  such  places  they  will  allow  you  to  come  very  close  to 
them  before  they  will  rise  from  the  nest.  Several 
females  allowed  me  to  lift  them  off  the  nest  and  replace 
them  again ;  I  might  feel  and  examine  the  eggs  under 
them,  stroke  them  and  touch  their  beaks;  they  would 
only  playfully  nibble  my  fingers,  without  taking  any 
further  defensive  steps.  If  I  took  one  up  and  carried  her 
some  way  from  her  nest,  she  would,  on  being  placed  on 
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the  ground,  immediately  waddle  off  to  her  charge, 
rearrange  the  down,  and  resume  her  seat  as  before. 
Those,  even,  which  showed  symptoms  of  shyness  by 
flying  off  to  the  sea  did  not  remain  long  away,  but  soon 
returned  to  their  nests  again.  I  remarked  one  thing,  and 
that  was  that  those  females  which  were  disturbed  from 
the  nest  always  soiled  their  eggs  with  excrement  as  they 
rose,  while  the  eggs  of  those  birds  which  remained  quietly 
seated  were  uncontaminated. 

The  female  only  takes  a  hasty  leave  of  her  nest  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  and  then  she  always  carefully  covers 
the  eggs  with  the  wreath  of  down,  thus  keeping  them 
warm  and  sheltered  during  her  absence.  The  sea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  however,  is  so 
rich'  in  shell-fish  that  she  returns  in  a  quarter  or, 
at  the  outside,  in  half  an  hour  to  her  charge,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  has  dried  and  preened  her  feathers,  she 
recommences  sitting. 

The  habits  of  the  males  during  the  breeding  season 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  females.  The  former 
rarely  go  ashore  with  their  spouses,  but  rather  collect 
together  in  large  flocks  and  sport  amongst  themselves. 
One  cannot  exactly  say  they  are  shy, — ^at  all  events,  not 
in  comparison  with  their  conduct  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year, — ^but  for  all  this  they  always  keep  out  of  reach  of 
man.  Some  few  males  go  on  land  with  their  mates,  and 
keep  watch  by  the  nest.  If  one  approaches  them  they 
move  about  uneasily,  hold  up  their  heads  and  snarl, 
though  they  do  not  dare  to  attack  the  intruder.  These 
are,  however,  exceptional  cases;  the  mass  of  males 
remaining  at  sea,  and  forming  round  the  island  a  wreath, 
which  looks  as  though  woven  of  the  most  beautiful  roses, 
so  briUiant  do  the  rich  colours  of  these  birds  appear  in 
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contrast  to  the  dark  sea  waves.  To  see  and  watch  the 
male  Eider  Ducks  from  the  summit  of  a  breeding  island 
is  a  sight  which  has  not  its  equal. 

In  Norway  the  down  is  only  taken  from  the  nests  after 
the  young  have  been  hatched,  whereas  in  Iceland  the 
nest  is  robbed  of  its  beautiful  soft  contents  as  soon  as  the 
bird  has  lined  it.     The  female  must  now  perform  the 
self-denying  operation  a  second  time,  and  if  she  falls 
short  of  material  the  male  makes  up  for  the  deficiency. 
The  eggs  also  are  taken,  and  the  bird  forced  to  lay  twice 
or  three  times  the  normal  number  required.     In  Norway 
the  people  have  more  sense,  and  manage  to  make  a  good 
trade  as  well,  for  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  three  weeks, 
and  the.  young  immediately  follow  the  mother  to  the 
water,  when  the  down  harvest  can  be  gathered.     It  is 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  old  mother  conducting  her  brood 
to  the  sea.   When  the  nest  is  situated  near  the  shore  the 
proprietor  leaves  the  care  of  the  young  to  the  female,  and 
she,  as  soon  as  the  ducklings   are  half  dry,  waddles 
straight  off  with  them  towards  the  sea ;  when,  however, 
the  island  is  larger,  and  the  Eider  Ducks  breed  more 
inland,  the  careful  owner  puts  the  downy  brood  into  a 
basket  and  carries  them  down  to  the  water's  edge,  while 
the  old  bird  quietly  waddles  at  his  heels,  following  like  a 
dog,  apparently  aware  that  the  youngsters  have  only  been 
taken  from  her  so  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the 
thieving  Havens  and  Skuas.  When  the  youthful  family  has 
reached  the  sea  its  members  are  quite  safe,  for  the  duck- 
lings are  at  home  there  the  instant  they  arrive,  swiroming 
and  diving  in  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable,   soon 
learning  to  get  their  own  living.     Two  or  three  mothers 
will  often  unite  together  with  their  families ;  the  fathers, 
however,  take  no  part  in  the  education  of  the  youngsters, 
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Falcon  the  Eider  Duck  has  but  few  enemies,  for  the 
Lapps  and  Greenlanders  are  the  only  people  who  perse- 
cute these  useful  birds.  In  Norwegian  Lapland  and 
Finmark  their  wanton  destruction  has  been  entirely  done 
away  with,  owing  to  the  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  Eider  Duck  having  been  made  more  stringent.  The 
young  birds,  however,  aie  subject  to  other  and  greater 
dangers.  The  Raven  is  most  destructive  to  both  eggs  and 
young,  and  Skuas  often  pick  up  one  of  the  brood  from  the 
shore  while  they  are  basking  and  preening  themselves. 

Excepting  during  the  breeding  season  it  is  not  exactly 
easy  to  shoot  Eider  Ducks,  as  they  will  rarely  allow  the 
boat  to  bring  you  close  enough  to  make  a  successful 
shot ;  besides  which  they  die  very  hard,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  plumage  prevents  the  shot  penetrating.  Their 
utility  for  the  table  is  infinitely  less  than  the  value  of 
their  plumage,  as  the  flesh  tastes  fishy  and  strong,  while 
the  magnificent  down  brings  in  a  considerable  income 
to  the  island  proprietors.  It  is  true  that  at  least  thirty 
nests  are  required  to  produce  one  pound  weight  of  pure 
down ;  but  as  a  moderate  sized  island  will  accommodate 
often  from  three  to  four  hundred  pairs,  and  that  it  is 
otherwise  utterly  unproductive.  Eider  Ducks  must  be 
regarded  as  a  veritable  blessing,  poured  by  the  ocean 
into  the  lap  of  man.  Up  to  the  present  there  is  but  Uttle 
eider-down  exported  from  Norway,  for  every  Norwegian, 
even  to  the  poorest  fisherman,  likes  to  sleep  under  an 
eider-down  quilt.  From  Iceland,  however,  and  still  more 
from  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  a  large  quantity  of 
down  is  annually  exported :  this  is  estimated  on  an 
average  to  amount  in  value  to  10,000  thalers  per  annum ; 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  trade  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  desert  coasts. 
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Ei'IcrHio-sTi  is  the  lightest,  softest,  and  most  delicate, 
lo  be  fonTid  unongst  aquatic  birds.  Three — or  at  the 
TcTT  Outside  four — pounds  of  it  are  amply  sufficient  to  fill 
a  large  coTerlet,  and  this  corerlet  is  of  itself  enough  to 
keep  a  person  warm  in  the  coldest  northern  winter ;  and 
as  a  pound  of  down  is,  at  the  present  moment,  worth,  on 
the  spot,  four  thalers  of  our  money,  it  is  not  always  so 
Terr  expensive  to  sleep  under  an  eider-down  quilt. 

The  Greenlanders  make  the  skin  of  the  King  Buck 
(S^jfuaUria  sp^ctabilis)  into  shirts,  by  leaving  the  down  on 
the  skins,  and  sewing  them  together  with  the  down 
inside. 

The  Eider  Duck  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
in  captiyity;  not  that  the  necessary  food  cannot  be 
obtained  for  them, — ^but  the  sea  is  wanting.  In  the  hot 
sunmier  days  they  fade  gradually  away :  they  lose  their 
habitual  liveliness ;  do  not  remain  so  long  in  the  water ; 
dive  seldom ;  often  retire  to  land,  where  they  will  sit  and 
sulk  for  hours  in  the  same  place,  almost  without  moving ; 
at  the  same  time  the  appetite  fails ;  they  rapidly  become 
thin,  get  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  pass  away 
without  pain  or  struggle, — the  true  cause  of  this  pining 
away  being  most  probably  home-sickness. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     GULL 

{Lartis). 

A  FAMILY  PICTURE. 

'*  In -shore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply, 
"While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complaining  cry; 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest." 

CnABBE. 

Let  the  seaman  sail  as  far  as  he  may,  north  or  south, 
he  always  meets  with  the  Gull, — **  the  Eaven  of  the  sea." 
Like  Ravens  and  Crows,  ashore.  Gulls  possess  really  no 
fixed  home, — they  are  cosmopolitans.  They  are  found 
spread  over  every  sea ;  on  every  ocean  some  members  of 
the  family  are  to  be  met  with :  they  are,  however,  never 
seen  far  out  on  the  open  sea,  but  always  prefer  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  only  quitting  the 
same  by  force  of  circumstances, — that  is  to  say,  when 
driven  by  stress  of  weather,  rarely  getting  farther  than 
twenty  miles  from  land.  It  is  the  Gull  that  first  greets 
the  eye  of  the  wanderer  when  homeward  bound ;  and  it  is 
to  the  Gull  that  the  emigrant  bids  his  lagt  farewell,  when 
seeking  his  new  home  in  a  foreign  land.     These  birds 
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follow  eveiy  ship,  that  trusts  herself  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  for  miles  on  her  journey,  and  accompany  her  from 
the  open  sea  to  the  coast.  Everywhere  their  presence 
may  be  regarded  as  heralding  the  latter,  and  as  an 
infallible  sign  that  it  is  not  far  distant. 

Up  to  the  present  time  close  upon  fifty  diflferent  species 
of  these  pretty,  restless,  quarrelsome  birds,  have  been 
described,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been 
met  with  on  the  German  coast.  Their  habits  are  every- 
where more  or  less  alike,  the  Skuas  alone  differing  from 
the  general  mass  in  the  Falcon-hke  character  of  their 
mode  of  living :  they  answer  to  the  Kaven  on  land.  They 
may  justly  be  described  as  handsome,  stately  birds.  Their 
principal  colours  are  light  bluish  gray,  white,  and  black ; 
the  underneath  portions  of  the  body,  head,  and  neck,  are 
always  white ;  the  upper  parts  of  a  uniform  bluish  gray, 
or  slate-colour.  Young  birds  wear,  for  a  long  time,  a 
dress  resembUng  the  colour  of  their  down, — that  is  to  say, 
a  dark  or  light  brownish  yellow  ground,  waved  and 
speckled  with  a  darker  tinge.  Sometimes  the  white 
plumage  of  the  adult  bird  is  tinted  with  the  softest  rose- 
colour,  which  renders  it  so  beautiful  as  to  vie  with  the 
beauty  of  birds  of  really  brilliant  plumage.  The  wing- 
feathers  are  usually  black,  the  beak  and  legs  yellow  or 
red.  Some  species  have  black  faces  and  heads.  The 
Skuas  have  a  dullish  dress.  Some  are  not  larger  than  a 
Jackdaw,  while  others  are  as  large  as  an  Eagle. 

Their  build  is  excessively  elegant,  and  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  amount  of  nobility :  they  walk  well,  and  with 
measured  steps,  can  run  at  a  fair  pace,  gwim  in  the 
heaviest  sea  with  activity  and  *' bottom,"  while  their 
powers  of  flight  are  wonderful,  even  in  the  strongest 
gale. 
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All  the  diflferent  species — 'cute,  lively,  active,  and 
mobile,  as  they  are — are  gregarious,  despite  their  greedi- 
ness, jealousy,  and  envy.  The  manner  in  which  they 
obtain  their  food  is  common  to  all,  and  seems  especially 
calculated  to  keep  them  together ;  but  greed  and  envy 
are  so  indelibly  impressed  on  their  character  that  all 
feelings  of  friendship  are  entirely  disregarded  when  the 
two  first-named  vices  make  themselves  apparent. 

Gulls  feed  on  almost  everything,  though  mostly  on 
living  creatures,  such  as  are  thrown  up  by  the  sea  or  are 
caught  by  them ;  still,  at  the  same  time,  the  products  of 
terra  jirma  also  pay  toll.  They  devour  the  refuse  thrown 
from  on  board  ship ;  and,  where  they  live  on  intimate 
terms  with  man,  that  of  the  kitchen  is  also  laid  under 
contribution:  they  feed  besides  on  moUusks,  Crustacea, 
fish,  and  carrion.  Gulls  assemble  in  hundreds  round 
the  carcase  of  a  whale,  or  any  other  large  animal ;  they 
run  about  the  fields  like  Books,  busying  themselves  with 
the  capture  of  insects,  slugs,  and  worms.  Flying  low 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  they  are  ever  on  the  watch, 
and  if  they  espy  anything  eatable  they  dart  rapidly  down 
after  it,  describe  a  beautiful  arc,  and  skimming  lightly 
over  the  waves  seize  upon  the  coveted  morsel,  without 
actually  touching  the  surface.  Shell-fish  are  carried 
high  up  in  the  air  and  allowed  to  fall  on  the  rocks 
beneath,  by  which  means  they  are  smashed,  and  their 
contents  exposed  to  view.  Gulls  swallow  everything  in 
large  pieces ;  for  instance,  shell-fish  are  swallowed  shell 
and  all,  the  pieces  of  shell  assisting  the  operation  of 
digestion.  They  do  not  spare  birds  or  mammals  that 
may  be  weaker  than  themselves,  and  sometimes  mice  are 
devoured  when  opportunity  offers:  these  are  swallowed 
with  fur  or  feathers,  as  the  case  may  be.     In  spite  of 


their  Toiaeitr  they  are  rarely  fiat ;  this  is  probably  owing 
to  iheir  restless  activitr. 

The  Gulls  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  envious  of 
birds:  they  grudge  their  fellows  the  smallest  morsel, 
snapping  il  away  even  firom  the  beak  of  another;  and 
the  Skuas  will  bully  their  weaker  cousins,  until  the 
latter  are  compelled  to  throw  up  what  they  have 
swallowed. 

These  disagreeable  attributes  are  counterbalanced, 
howerer,  by  others  which  tell  to  their  advantage.  As 
long  as  Gulls  are  in  good  health  they  are  excessively 
clean,  b^uhe  freely  and  often,  studiously  avoiding  places 
where  they  are  liable  to  soil  their  plumage ;  thus  it  is 
that  the  white  about  them  is  so  brilliant,  that  if  the 
naturalist  wishes  to  skin  one  for  his  collection  he  must 
take  the  greatest  care  if  he  would  preserve  its  freshness. 
A  flock  of  Gulls  feeding  on  a  green  pasture  is  an  exquisite 
picture.  Unmolested  as  they  are  by  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  countries,  they  live  with  them  on  the  best  of 
terms;  they  fiiequent  the  neighbourhood  of  farmyards, 
visiting  the  very  gardens,  even,  close  to  the  houses.  '^Look 
at  our  Pige<ms,"  said  a  native  of  Lofodden  to  me  one  day, 
pointing  to  some  twenty  Gulls  that  were  ruiming  to  and 
fro  in  a  meadow  in  front  of  us :  '*  Have  you  ever  seen 
any  more  beautiful  ?"  I  could  not  but  say  I  had  not,  for 
these  daraling  creatures,  on  the  carpet  of  green,  really 
charmed  me  more  than  ever  any  Pigeons  had  done. 

Gulls  look  still  more  beautiful  on  the  billows.  Their 
thick  plumage  will  not  permit  of  their  diving  beneath  the 
surfsice  of  the  sea,  and  they  swim  on  the  water  as  buoyant 
as  coiks.  Imagine,  then,  what  a  sight  it  must  be  to  see 
a  flock  of  these  birds,  numbering  some  hundreds  or 
thousands,  floating  on  the  dark  waves  of  the  heaving 
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ocean.  These  ever-moving  specks  of  white  look  Uke 
hundreds  of  bright  blossoms:  as  each  wave  rises  and 
falls,  the  sea,  with  its  brilliant  burden,  seems  a  fairy 
sight  indeed. 

Their  ordinary  breeding  places  are  rocky  ledges, 
pinnacles  and  stacks,  high  and  low  islands,  or  the  flat 
sea-shore  itself.  Those  species  which  are  seen  furthest 
inland  nest  also  in  morasses.  Each  species  usually  breeds 
by  itself, — at  least  one  always  meets  with  a  preponderating 
number  of  one  kind  in  a  breeding  place.  The  larger 
sorts  alone  nest  occasionally  in  single  pairs,  that  is  to 
say,  perhaps  two  or  three  in  one  and  the  same  spot. 
The  nests  are  placed  close  to  one  another,  thus  aflfording 
the  sitting  dames  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
chit-chat. 

The  nest  itself  is  a  rather  inartistic  structure,  although 
it  is  never  destitute  of  a  lining  of  grass,  haulm,  and  sea- 
weed. The  eggs  are  from  two  to  four  in  number :  they 
are  large  and  thick  in  the  shell,  of  a  dirty  or  pale  greenish 
colour,  more  or  less  verging  on  brown,  spotted  with  ash- 
gray  or  black.  Both  sexes  incubate,  though  if  the  weather 
is  hot  they  leave  that  duty  for  hours,  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun.  The  young  are  hatched  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  are  covered  with  a  dress  of  thick  down, 
generally  spotted,  and  closely  matching  the  surrounding 
sand  in  colour,  thus  rendering  them  safe  from  enemies, 
despite  their  helplessness.  They  soon  leave  the  nest  and 
run  about  the  strand,  watched  and  cared  for  by  the  parent 
birds.  At  .the  least  alarm  they  speedily  hide  themselves 
under  clumps  of  earth,  plants,  in  holes,  &c.,  and  in  cases 
of  necessity  seek  safety  in  swimming.  They  grow 
rapidly, — and  no  wonder, — ^for  they  devour  an  incredible 
amount  of  food,  so  much  so  that  the  old  birds  are 
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constantly  engaged  in  providing  the  necessary  quantity 
of  noorishment.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly  they 
learn,  with  the  aid  of  their  parents,  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. The  old  birds  defend  them  from  danger  with  the 
greatest  fory;  Galls,  indeed,  always  attack  an  enemy 
most  heartily  and  energetically  when  they  have  yonng. 

On  the  approach  of  any  bird  of  prey,  snch  as  a  Baven 
or  Falcon,  all  members  of  the  colony  unite  together,  and, 
mobbing  the  intruder,  he  is  attacked  on  all  sides  with 
such  vehemence  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
decamp.    They  are  well  acquainted  with  their  enemies, 
and    soon   learn  to  distinguish  the  gunner  from  the 
more  harmless  portion  of  humanity.    Jealous,  cunning, 
cautious  and  shy,  as  they  are,  it  is  rarely  that  one  can 
manage  to  get  a  really  good  shot  at  one,  though  an 
unarmed  individual  is  disregarded,  and  a  boat  containing 
unarmed  people  is  passed  at  only  a  few  yards  distance. 
At  their  breeding  places  they  dart  down  valiantly  at  the 
gunner,  even,  though  he  may  have  already  shot  several 
of  their  number.    On  landing  on  one  of  their  breeding 
islands  one  is  greeted  by  a  terrific  noise,   emanating 
from    a    thousand    throats :    one    Gull    after    another 
comes  and  poises  itself.  Falcon-like,  in  mid-air,  and 
then  swoops  at  the  obnoxious  intruder,  generally  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head.    At  such  times,  and  in 
such  locaUties,  the  shyest  species  may  be  easily  shot. 
Their  greediness  is  also  equally  disastrous  to  their  safety. 
When  the  first  bird  is  shot  one  need  only  toss  it  into  the 
air,  and  all  the  others  immediately  rush  up,  probably 
because  they  imagine  that  their  defunct  friend  has  found 
something  that  they  can  rob  him  of.   Possibly  the  cause, 
for  this  extraordinary  conduct,  may  only  be  the  great 
curiosity  which  they  all  indulge  in. 
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Their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  though  in  some  locaUties 
young  Gulls  are  eaten.  By  way  of  compensation,  how- 
ever, their  feathers  are  used  in  the  North  for  stufl&ng 
mattrasses,  and  are  considered  equal  to  those  of  Geese. 
Yet  Gull  shooting  is  not  pursued  for  the  sake  of  their 
feathers,  but  simply  for  the  sport  it  affords ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  must  confess,  that  though  the  amusement  is 
inexcusable,  still  it  has  much  to  recommend  it  in  the 
way  of  excitement.  Their  thick  plumage  renders  it 
difficult  to  drop  the  bird ;  and  it  is  a  rule  with  sportsmen 
never  to  shoot  at  a  Gull  unless  its  eye  is  clearly  visible. 

There  is  a  small  island  on  the  Schlei,  opposite  the 
town  of  Schleswig,  which  is  called  "Gull-mountain," 
because  immense  numbers  of  the  Laughing  Gull  (Chroi- 
cocephalus  ridibwidus)  breed  upon  it.  These  Gulls  yearly 
form  the  object  of  a  grand  battue:  they  are  strictly 
preserved  until  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  and  then,  on  a 
certain  day,  young  and  old  go  out  and  kill  as  many  as 
ever  a  cockney  sportsman  could  desire. 

The  proprietors  of  the  wild-fowl  islands  of  Scandinavia 
and  Jutland  have  drawn  up  a  special  code  of  laws  or 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  Gulls.  No  one  is 
permitted  to  shoot  there,  and  it  is  especially  regarded 
as  unsportsman-Uke  to  shoot  a  bird  of  which  neither 
flesh  nor  feathers  can  serve  a  useful  purpose ;  and  the 
more  so  when,  Uke  Gulls,  they  are  perfectly  harmless, 
and  please  the  eyes  of  everyone  by  the  grace  of  their 
movements  and  their  ceaseless  activity. 

All  Gulls  soon  become  used  to  confinement,  and  can  be 
kept  for  years,  provided  that  they  are  fed  on  fish  or  flesh, 
and  that  they  are  furnished  with  a  suitable  residence. 
They  soon  learn  to  recognise  their  keeper,  coming  to  call, 
and  greeting  him  on  his  arrival.     They  may  be  brought 
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to  breed  without  much  difficulty,  and  can  be  so  trained 
as  to  be  allowed  their  liberty.  Birds  reared  from  the 
nest  may  be  permitted  to  roam  at  will ;  sometimes  they 
fly  miles  away,  but  do  not  fail  to  return  to  their  master's 
farmyard  or  garden  at  *' passage"  time  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  some  of 
their  wilder  brethren.  Such  captive  pets  are  amongst 
the  most  agreeable  that  we  can  possess. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE      ALBATBOSS 

{Diomedea  exsulam). 

**  High  on  llie  cliffs,  down  on  the  shelly  reef, 
Or  gliding  like  a  silver-shaded  cloud 
Through  the  blue  heaven,  the  mighty  Albatross 
Inhaled  the  breezes,  sought  his  humble  food, 
Or,  where  his  kindred  like  a  flock  reposed. 
Without  a  shepherd,  on  the  grassy  downs. 
Smoothed  his  white  fleece,  and  slumbered  in  their  midst." 

MONTOOMEBY. 

AccoBDiNG  to  the  usual  notion  a  long  sea-voyage  is  a 
tedious  business,  and  yet  the  naturalist  who  has  been 
for  months  at  sea  will  testify  to  the  contrary.  Hundreds 
of  objects  are  to  be  seen  which  render  the  voyage,  to 
him,  neither  unpleasant  nor  unprofitable,  and  he  is  sure, 
at  some  future  day,  to  look  back  upon  the  same  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  NaturaUsts  are  uniformly  agreed 
that,  of  all  the  untold  riches  which  the  ocean  affords,  the 
winged  children  of  the  billows  are  the  most  interesting. 
Long  after  the  screaming  Sea  Gull  has  abandoned  the 
ship  there  always  remain  other  birds  which  faithfully 
follow.  They  accompany  the  ship  for  weeks  and  months 
together,  at  times  close  at  hand,  at  others,  circUng  about, 
miles  away. 

The  Albatross  ranks  first  amongst  these  birds.  It  is  a 
powerful,  gull-like,  long-winged  bird, — a  gigantic  Storm 
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Petrel,  in  fact, — ^with  a  powerful  body,  short  thick  neck, 
large  head,  extraordinarily  long  narrow  wings,  short  forked 
tail,  and  a  very  sharp  trenchant  beak,  the  nostrils  of  which 
terminate  in  short  homy  tubes ;  the  feet  are  three-toed, 
strongly  webbed,  and  the  plumage  very  close  and  thick. 
The  colour  of  the  Albatross  is  white,  with  the  exception 
of  the  black  pinions ;  that  of  the  young  birds  is  speckled 
with  brown,  interspersed  with  curvilinear  streaks  on  a 
Ught  ground.  The  beak  is  carnation-red,  yellow  at  the 
tip ;  the  feet  are  reddish ;  and  the  eyes  brown,  surrounded 
with  a  ring  of  pale  green.  The  total  length  of  the  bird 
is  four  feet,  and  its  breadth  across  the  wings  ten  feet. 

Every  sailor  knows  that  when  Albatrosses  appear  in 
large  numbers  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  not  far  distant. 
Except  during  the  period  of  the  breeding  season  they  are 
only  met  with  in  mid-ocean,  and  then  rarely  otherwise 
than  on  the  wing.  A  definite  limit  cannot  be  assigned  to 
the  localities  inhabited  by  this  bird,  for  it  is  seen  in 
every  sea,  though  preferring  the  regions  lying  between  30* 
and  OO""  south  latitude ;  and  that  zone  must  be  regarded 
as  its  true  home.  Gould,  during  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  met  with  this  bird  everywhere  within  the  above- 
named  belt,  though  it  occurred  most  frequently  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

A  careful  naturaUst,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted 
for  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  of  sea-birds, 
says,  that  the  powers  of  flight  possessed  by  the  Albatross 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  bird  that  has  come 
under  his  observation.  Though  the  Albatross  occasionally 
aUghts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  fine  weather,  still 
it  is  almost  always  seen  on  the  wing,  and  glides  just  as 
easily  over  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  ocean  during  a  calm, 
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as  he  wings  his  way  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  during 
the  most  terrific  storm.  Gould  was  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  Albatross  glided  over  the  crests  of 
the  waves  and  into  the  trough  beneath.  The  fastest 
clipper  is  easily  overhauled  by  this  bird;  and  when  a 
good  ship,  with  a  fair  wind,  has  managed  to  run  over  two 
hundred  nautical  miles  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  the 
Albatross  finds  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  competing 
with  it.  For  days  and  days  together  this  bird  will  fly  with 
the  same  rapidity,  and  without  tiring,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  will  make  circuits  of  miles  in  extent  round  the 
ship,  and  then  return  again  from  time  to  time  to  pick  up 
such  refuse  as  has  been  thrown  overboard.  Frauenfeld 
estimates  the  distance  covered  by  one  of  these  birds  in  a 
day  at  over  seven  hundred  and  twenty  nautical  miles. 

**  It  is  delightful,"  says  Bennett,  *'  to  watch  the  gloriously 
graceful  movements  of  this  splendid  bird,  which  seem  to 
impel  it  through  the  air  as  if  by  some  hidden  force, — for 
one  can  scarcely  perceive  the  sUghtest  motion  of  the 
wings  after  the  bird  has  once  got  under  way, — and  one 
sees  it  rise  and  fall,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the 
beUef  that  these  moveifients  are  brought  about  by  some 
unknown  power.  The  Albatross  swoops  down  under  the 
stem  of  the  ship  with  an  air  of  proud  independence,  as 
though  he  were  lord  of  the  ocean."  The  small  amount 
of  muscular  action  exercised  by  this  bird  renders  it  able 
to  keep  so  long  on  the  wing  without  resting.  When  it 
sees  an  object  floating  in  the  water  it  lowers  itself  by 
degrees  with  outspread  wings,  stooping  down  or  swimming 
like  a  Duck  while  it  takes  its  food.  Then  the  bird  rises 
and  gUdes  with  outspread  pinions  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  from  which  it  often  seeks  assistance  in  attaining  the 
necessary  impetus,  until  beginning  to  soar  upwards  it 


again  recommences  its  wandering  fli^ 
to  watch  Albatrosses  dnring  heavy 
alike  against  and  with  the  wind,  rere 
storm  amongst  the  foaming  billows, 
all  bnt  ahght  on  the  water,  and  thei 
any  apparent  exertion  on  their  part,  i 
gale  there  is  no  perceptible  alterati 
of  the  wings,  though  the  progress  i 
Some  people  assert  that  the  Albatr 
when  on  the  wing,  and  that  by  "  lyinj 
tacking,  it  always  manages  to  advarn 
soars  to  any  great  height.  At  times 
that  the  bird  was  changing  the  dii 
because  it  tarns  its  wings  and  body 
times  lowers  the  last  joint  of  the  win 
Like  other  Petrels,  the  Albatross 
and  day,  and  seems  to  reqnire  scarce 
its  even,  never-ending  flight  it  is 
surface  of  the  water  for  food :  it  fee 
an  animal  nature  that  it  can  glean 
thus  may  be  said  to  play  the  part 
ocean;  it  swallows  with  a  nevef-cei 
thing  eatable  which  is  thrown  from 
cunningly-baited  hook  by  which  it  is  ( 
of  Albatrosses  may  be  seen  congregati 
of  a  dead  whale,  ox  of  a  large.fish,  jn 
assembled  round  that  of  a  horse  or  ca 
is  being  "  flensed"  they  become  so  ii 
keep  flpng  close  round  the  sailors,  a 
blabber  &om  their  very  hands.  Thi 
specially  adapted  for  catting  to  piecei 
come  across :  they  will  cut  a  thick  f 
at  a  single  bite,  and  with  one  blow  < 
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hole  in  the  skin  of  the  toughest  inhabitant  of  the  ocean. 
Besides  carrion,  they  feed  on  jelly-fish,  cuttle-fish,  and 
similar  aquatic  creatures.  When  very  hungry  they  scream 
without  ceasing,  and  this  is  often  a  nuisance,  as  their 
note  is  anything  but  musical,  resembhng  as  it  does  the 
bray  of  an  ass  or  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 

They  breed  on  solitary  islands  situated  in  mid-ocean. 
We  have  to  thank  an  Englishman  named  Earle,  who  spent 
nine  months  on  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  for  an 
excellent  description  of  a  breeding  place  of  these  birds. 
He  first  tells  us  how  he  managed  to  climb  the  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  lava-rock  so  as  to  reach  their 
nesting  place,  which  consisted  of  a  level  flat,  covered 
only  with  stinking  grass  and  brake.  "A  death-like 
stillness,"  says  he,  **  reigned  at  this  elevation,  and  our 
own  voices  gave  back  a  dull,  unnatural  echo  to  the  ear, 
while  our  forms  appeared  gigantic,  and  the  hot  air 
seemed  to  pierce  us :  the  spectacle,  however,  was  grand 
in  the  extreme,  and  filled  us  with  awe.  Here  the  mighty 
Albatross  had  his  home,  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of 
any  other  creature :  here  no  enemy  intruded  on  his 
privacy ;  his  young  lay  uncovered  on  the  ground,  where 
he  had  prepared  a  kind  of  nest  by  scratching  up  the  earth. 
The  nestlings  were  white,  and  covered  with  beautiful 
soft  down.  They  snapped  their  beaks  at  our  approach, 
thereby  causing  a  considerable  noise :  this  snapping  of 
the  beak,  and  a  habit  of  vomiting  up  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  seemed  to  be  their  sole  means  of  defence.  Five 
months  later  I  cUmbed  the  rock  a  second  time,  and  found 
the  young  birds  still  on  their  nests,  which,  apparently, 
they  had  never  quitted."  Comick  found  the  Albatross 
breeding  in  the  months  of  November  and  December 
on  Campbell  and  Auckland  Islands,   and   states   that 
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the  nest  consisted  of  a  heap  of  earth,  into  which  dry  grass 
and  leaves  were  kneaded :  it  is  six  feet  in  circmnference, 
more  than  two  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  high.  In  over  one  hundred  nests  which  this 
naturalist  examined  he  never  found  more  than  one  egg  in 
each  nest,  with  but  one  exception,  on  which  occasion  there 
were  two.  The  eggs  are  about  five  inches  long,  by  more 
than  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  white  in  colour.  The 
Albatross  may  often  be  seen  sleepfeg  with  its  head  under 
its  wing  while  in  the  act  of  incubating;  otherwise  the 
beautiful  white  head  is  visible  above  the  grass  at  a 
considerable  distance.  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy  the 
bird  defends  its  egg,  and  will  not  abandon  the  nest 
until  forced  so  to  do,  when  it  waddles  away  for  a  short 
distance  as  lazily  as  a  Penguin,  without  attempting  to  fly 
away.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  Albatross  is  an  impu- 
dent species  of  Skua,  who,  as  soon  as  it  rises  from  the 
nest,  darts  down  and  devours  the  egg.  The  Albatross  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  enemy,  and,  on  observing  him, 
snaps  vehemently  with  the  beak.  Earle  says  that  the 
young  cannot  fly  until  they  are  a  year  old.  Gould 
doubts  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  although  he 
does  believe  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the 
young  bird  becomes  sufficiently  developed  to  bear  up  the 
weight  of  its  heavy  body  upon  outspread  pinions.  The 
supposition,  however,  that  the  young  do  not  leave  the 
nest  till  the  breeding  season  comes  round  again,  does  not 
altogether  seem  so  preposterous,  for  young  birds  and  eggs 
have  never  been  met  with  at  the  same  time. 

Gould  caught  Albatrosses  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself  whether  one  and  the  same  bird  would  follow  the 
ship  for  days  together.  He  found  that  the  act  of  catching 
these  birds  could  cause  them  but  little  pain,  as  when  he 
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fished  for  them  the  hook  became  fixed  in  the  callous 
portion  of  the  end  of  the  beak.  Thus,  by  degrees,  he 
captured  a  large  number  of  these  birds,  which  ho  marked 
by  cutting  off  one  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing,  and 
then  let  them  go  again.  In  almost  every  case  the  result 
confirmed  his  preconceived  opinion,  that  the  same  birds 
which  he  had  captured  followed  the  ship,  or  reappeared 
again  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  where  they  were 
first  taken.  When  an  Albatross  has  been  caught  it  may 
be  safely  left  to  itself,  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  rise  from 
the  deck :  it  remains  quiet  and  unconcerned,  even  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  handled,  but  stedfastly  refuses  food, 
nor  will  it  permit  you  to  cram  it  down  its  throat.  This 
is  the  reason  that  they  have,  as  yet,  never  been  brought 
to  Europe  alive. 

Albatrosses  are  often  shot,  for  they  always  approach  a 
boat  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  The  thickness  of  their 
plumage,  however,  renders  shooting  at  them  with  shot 
generally  ineffectual.  A  winged  Albatross  is  easily  taken, 
as  it  cannot  dive,  and  swims  helplessly  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  There  is  only  one  species  which, 
Gannet-like,  can  dive,  so  as  to  submerge  the  body. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    STORMY   PETREL 

{Thalassidroma  pelagica). 

"  Up  and  down  !  up  and  down  I 
From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown, 
And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam, 
The  Stormy  Petrel  finds  a  home, — 
A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be. 
For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide  wide  sea, 
On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 
And  only  seekcth  her  rocky  lair 
To  warm  her  yotmg,  and  to  teach  them  spring 
At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing  I " 

Ba&by  Cobnwall. 

The  ship  drives  before  the  raging  storm.  Darkness, 
hke  that  of  night,  covers  the  sea,  though  it  is  mid-day : 
all  colours  seem  merged  into  a  neutral  gray ;  the  flashing 
foam  on  the  crest  of  the  billow,  driven  like  white  dust  by 
the  merciless  gale,  forms  the  one  single  particle  of  Ught 
in  the  otherwise  dark  picture. 

Close  under  the  ship's  stem  a  dusky  flock  may  be  seen, 
swooping  and  skimming  hither  and  thither.  Ten  or 
fifteen  dark  little  birds  sink  from  the  crest  down  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea  formed  by  the  labouring  vessel :  these 
are  **  Mother  Carey's  chickens,"  the  **  water- witches," 
Stormy  Petrels,  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the 
sailor,  and  the  sight  of  which  he  dreads  so  much ;  Father 
Neptune's  darlings,  the   smallest   bird  cradled  on  his 
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bosom.  We  Germans  often  call  them  '*  Peter's  birds," 
for  they  walk  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Besides  these,  they 
are  called  by  many  other  names,  all  more  or  less  bearing 
an  ominously  dread  interpretation,  for  they  are  not  well 
favoured  by  legend  or  story.  These  tiny,  graceful  beings, 
whose  flight  and  movements  possess  such  irresistible 
attractions,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  storm,  under  which 
weak  man,  left  to  fate,  must  perish.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  witches  and  chicks  of  Mother  Carey,  or  Clary,  who,  by 
the  way,  must  also  have  been  a  great  witch  and  enchantress 
in  her  time.  They  are  said,  too,  to  be  sent  from  hell,  and 
to  appear  as  "devil-birds,"  gUding  and  hovering  over  the 
corpses  of  the  lost  ones.  No  one,  says  the  seaman,  can 
tell  you  where  they  come  from,  where  they  Uve,  or  where 
they  breed,  though  our  ancestors  say  that  they  hatch 
their  eggs  on  the  foaming  billow  under  their  wings,  and 
bring  their  young  ones  with  them.  Yet  none  know  the 
truth.  Only  one  thing  is  certain, — they  not  only  foretell, 
but  bring  the  storm ;  they  raise  the  hurricane. 

Silly  tales !  "  Just  as  well,"  says  Wilson,  "  might  the 
sailor  curse  the  friendly  rays  of  the  hghthouse,  or  the 
stars  of  the  night  which  guide  him  on  his  voyage,  the 
buoy  or  beacon  which  warns  him  of  hidden  rocks  and 
shoals,  as  abuse  the  Stormy  Petrel;  for  as  these  give 
notice  of  coming  danger,  so  does  the  bird  warn  the 
mariner,  and  afford  opportunity  to  make  all  snug  against 
the  evil  comes."  But  even  this  statement  is  not  well 
founded ;  for  these  harmless,  trustful  Uttle  creatures  also 
show  themselves  when  the  wind  is  fair  and  moderate. 

The  members  of  the  Stormy  Petrel  family  consist  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  species,  closely  resembling  one  another; 
there  are  also  other  Petrels,  which  are  giants  compared 
with  their  miniature  brethren,  T.  pelagica.     These  are 
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the  smallest,  as  well  as  most  graceful,  of  sea-fowl,  and 
may,  with  truth,  be  called  the  Swallows  of  the  ocean: 
they  are  unsurpassed  in  patience  and  endurance  by  any 
other  bird  that  we  have.  They  usually  make  their 
appearance  on  the  wing,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
thought  that  they  never  alighted  swimming  on  the  waters. 
I,  for  my  part,  have  been  lately  informed,  by  a  reliable 
informant,  that  he  has  seen  them  resting  on  the  water 
for  some  length  of  time.* 

The  size  of  the  Petrels  is  about  half  as  large  again  as 
that  of  our  Swallow;  and  the  smallest  species — the 
Stormy  Petrel,  with  which  we  are  now  occupied — is  six 
inches  in  length  by  fourteen  from  wing  to  wing.  Male 
and  female  are  aUke,  and  the  young  birds  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  old  ones.  All  the  different 
species  wear  the  same  dark,  sober  dress  of  rusty  brown, 
verging  on  black,  reUeved  only  by  an  occasional  white 
spot,  band,  or  feather,  by  way  of  decoration.  They 
inhabit  the  larger  oceans,  and  only  frequent  lesser  seas, 
such  as  the  Baltic  or  the  Caspian,  on  rare  occasions, 
when  driven  by  stress  of  weather.  On  shore  they  are 
strangers.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  geogra- 
phical range  of  each  species,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  are  met  with  in  all  large  ocean  tracts.  The  main- 
land is  only  visited  by  these  birds  when  seeking  a  nesting 
place  for  their  single  egg, — a  safe  home  for  the  child  of 
their  affections ;  otherwise  they  live  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end — day  and  night,  by  fair  weather  or  foul,  in 
sunshine  or  cloud — on  the  sea. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  nocturnal  birds,  or 

*  When  on  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  I  saw  a  flock  of  these  little  creatures  hoTeraig 
round  the  stem  of  the  ship  when  in  the  "  Doldrums,"  on  which  occasion  seyeral  of 
them  alighted  on  the  water.  N.B.— The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  oil  at  the  time,  and 
we  did  not  experience  any  foul  weather  subsequently  to  their  visit. — W.  J. 
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rather  birds  of  the  twilight,  than  diurnal.  When  the 
ocean  is  calm  they  generally  approach  the  ship,  about 
sundown,  in  small  parties  of  four  or  five,  ten  or  fifteen, 
and  often  even  in  large  flocks  of  more  than  fifty  at  a  time. 
They  assemble  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  turning  against 
the  wind,  and  gliding  without  a  beat  of  their  pinions 
close  over  the  surface  of  the  waves,  always  keeping  at  the 
same  height  from  the  water,  cleverly  rising  and  falling 
in  unison  with  its  every  motion.  Sometimes  they 
literally  run,  after  a  singular  fashion,  over  the  surface  of 
the  billows,  aided  by  the  points  of  their  wings,  but  never 
for  more  than  a  short  distance  at  a  time :  this  is  effected 
by  just  touching  the  surface  continually  with  their  tiny 
feet  and  springing  from  it  again;  it  looks  as  though 
they  were  dancing  over  the  crests  of  the  waves.  This 
dainty  child  of  the  sea  will  rest  for  a  moment,  apparently 
motionless,  on  any  floating  substance  able  to  support  its 
weight,  by  patteiing  lightly  with  its  feet,  half  supported, 
by  the  action  of  the  wind,  on  its  raised  pinions :  at  the 
same  time  they  always  keep  their  eye  on  the  water,  and 
are  constantly  engaged  in  picking  up  something  from  its 
surface.  When  dark  clouds  cover  the  heavens,  and  cast 
a  mid-day  twilight  o'er  the  ocean,  these  birds  are  always 
more  lively  than  on  a  calm,  still  day;  and  when  the 
storm  rages,  black  as  night,  and  lashes  the  angry  billows 
into  foam,  then  only  do  the  Stormy  Petrels  really  seem  to 
arouse  themselves,  and  their  apparently  gleeful  call,  '*  vibb, 
vibb,  ouay,  ouay,"  is  blended  with  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  roar  of  the  sea.  Their  flight  now  becomes 
changed  in  its  character :  they  dart  like  arrows  far  away 
over  the  ocean,  describing  bold  circles,  active  curves, 
and  turns  of  every  description,  moving  their  wings  with 
intense  force  and  rapidity ;  they  hold  their  own  with  their 
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heads  turned  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  gale,  only  remainmg 
still  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  They  will  bravely 
defy  the  raging  elements  for  days  together,  though  if  the 
storm  lasts  too  continuously  they  at  last  become  tired, 
and  have  to  give  in,  in  spite  of  all  their  courage :  aye, 
many  find  a  grave  in  the  lap  of  their  mother  ocean,  and 
many  a  one  perishes  miserably  on  the  shore.  Towards 
the  end  of  a  gale,  that  has  lasted  some  considerable  time, 
these  little  creatures  will  not  only  seek  shelter  under  the 
lee  of  the  vessel,  but  also  under  the  land,  probably  less 
from  fear  of  the  storm  than  from  the  want  of  food,  which 
now  begins  to  be  felt. 

As  far  as  we  yet  toow  they  feed  exclusively  on  medusae 
and  jelly-like  animalculsB,  which  they  glean  from  \he 
surface  of  the  water.  Hitherto  nothing  solid  has  ever 
been  found  in  their  stomachs;  only  a  liquid,  oily 
substance, — but  of  that,  plenty.  Some  have  erroneously 
asserted  this  greasy  matter  to  be  fish-oil.  KeUable 
authorities,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  solution  of  the  component  parts  of  these 
animalculse.  In  heavy  weather  these  tiny  water-coloured 
morsels  are  certainly  difficult  to  find,  and  at  last  are  not 
to  be  met  with  at  all ;  so  that  these  otherwise  persevering 
children  of  the  storm  necessarily  become  enfeebled,  as 
does  our  Swallow  by  continued  rain.  Whether  or  not  the 
aforesaid  matter  is  really  composed,  as  Pajeken  supposes, 
of  train-oil,  or  the  fatty  portions  which  float  on  the  top 
of  the  water  used  for  washing-up  in  the  **  caboose," 
and  thi'own  over  board,  is  still  an  open  question. 

Under  the  wretched  pressure  of  an  empty  stomach  the 
wonderfully  lasting  energy  even  of  the  Stormy  Petrel's 
wing  must  flag  in  the  end,  and  the  bird  be  compelled  to 
seek  a  locality  where  it  may  hope  to  find  food. 
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Stormy  Petrels  have  been  observed,  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  of  a  gale,  hawking  for  hours  near  the  ship, 
looking  anxiously  at  the  water ;  and  they  will  often  fly  on 
the  deck  as  though  they,  used  as  they  are  to  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  stormy  ocean,  would  seek  help  at  the  hands 
of  the  powerless  sons  of  the  earth.  Under  circumstances 
such  as  we  have  described  they  will  assemble  in  flocks  of 
thousands  along  the  coast,  and  a  few  will  take  to  the  land 
as  a  last  resource.  Stormy  Petrels  have  on  several  occa- 
sions been  picked  up,  either  dead  or  starving,  along  the 
French  and  Dutch  coasts. 

And  yet  the  shore  is  not  a  friendly  asylum,  but  brings 
with  it,  rather,  the  misery  of  a  foreign  land, — to  them,  at 
least:  destruction  in  various  forms  stares  these  poor 
children  of  the  sea  in  the  face.  It  is  true,  with  tottering 
steps  they  seek,  as  soon  as  possible,  some  hole  or  rift  in 
which  to  hide :  but  death  still  follows  in  the  garb  of 
want;  while  outside,  in  the  open,  there  is  danger.  It 
would  seem  as  though  on  land  they  lost  their  senses,  their 
courage,  their  very  life.  Simple-hearted  and  confiding, 
they  let  an  enemy  approach  without  attempting  to  defend 
themselves,  or  seeking  safety  in  flight :  the  most  they  do 
is  to  cast  up  the  oily  matter  they  have  in  their  stomachs ; 
but  this  soon  comes  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  little 
creature's  last  and  only  weapon.  Graba,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  reliable  and  exhaustive  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  life  of  the  Petrel  on  shore,  says, 
that  sound,  healthy  birds,  even,  possess  no  sense  of  fear 
or  danger;  how  then  can  one  expect  sickly,  that  is  to 
say,  half-starved  individuals  to  try  to  evade  the  attacks 
of  land  birds, — enemies  possessed  of  any  amount  of  sly 
cunning.  They  do  not  even  recognize  an  enemy  when 
they  see  him,  and  will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  with 

5y 
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the  hand,  or  seized  by  birds  of  prey,  without  seeking  to 
use  their  wings. 

Stormy  Petrels  have  often  been  found  inland,  when 
driven  by  stress  of  weather,  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  rivers,  over  which  they  seem  to  skim 
hither  and  thither  without  definite  purpose.  One  was 
killed  in  the  town  of  Breslau  by  a  coachman,  with 
a  blow  of  his  whip;  a  second  was  caught  under  a 
hat,  near  a  pond  not  far  from  Frankfort.  Others  have 
been  seen  and  shot  in  Hamburg,  Pomerania,  Hesse, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and  Switzerland.  They  are  some- 
times met  with  on  the  coast  in  dozens,  aye,  even  by 
hundreds. 

These,  however,  are  all  exceptions,  for  the  Petrel 
never  comes  to  land  of  its  own  free  will,  excepting  to 
breed.  In  the  Hebrides  and  Faroe  Islands  their  nests 
are  found  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  They  use 
holes,  scraped  out  by  other  sea-fowl,  amongst  the  loose 
soil,  formed  of  earth  and  stones,  near  rocks  and  boulders, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  deepen 
them  by  a  foot  or  so.  The  Stormy  Petrel  is,  however, 
never  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole;  probably  only 
leaving  or  entering  it  during  the  night,  sailing  straight 
to  and  from  the  sea  to  its  nest.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  have  various  modes  of  discovering  the  nest. 
One  can  tell  whether  a  hole  be  tenanted  or  not  by  a 
singular  churr  or  twittering  noise  uttered  by  the  bird, 
and  which  is  to  be  heard  at  night,  or  they  can  be  detected 
by  their  powerful  smell.  Petrels  when  breeding  may  also 
be  asked  if  they  are  at  home  or  not !  Graba  was  conducted 
by  a  Faroe  boy  to  a  loose  stone-wall,  supposed  to  contain 
Petrel's  nests :  here  the  boy  appUed  his  mouth  close  to 
every  hole  and  called  out  loudly  the  syllable,  *'klurr;" 
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• 

as  soon  as  he  came  to  one  which  was  tenanted  the 
bird  instantly  answered,  *' kekerek-ee,"  and  repeated 
this  answer  as  often  as  the  boy  called.  Spades  and 
crowbars  were  sent  for  to  remove  the  stones:  they 
worked,  made  no  end  of  a  noise,  but  still  the  bird 
remained  quietly  in  its  hole.  At  last  Graba  laid  hold 
of  the  Petrel,  who  resented  the  insult  by  vomiting 
oil  all  over  his  captor,  but  did  nothing  more  by  way 
of  defence, — neither  bit  nor  scratched,  but  sat  quietly 
on  the  open  palm  of  the  hand,  without  attempting  even 
to  fly  away. 

The  nest  consists  of  a  few  fibrous  roots  laid  together, 
and  contains  only  one  white  egg,  which  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  very  large  one  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
being  larger  than  that  of  the  Turtle  Dove.  Graba  never 
came  across  colonies  consisting  of  many  pairs,  but 
always  found  one  soUtary  nest  in  each  place.  According 
to  his  observations  the  male  and  female  incubate  by 
turns,  but  relieve  one  another  very  irregularly.  With 
regard  to  the  method  of  feeding  and  rearing  the  young  ho 
did  not  succeed  in  gathering  any  information  from  his 
researches. 

Nevertheless,  we  learn  from  him  much  that  is  very 
interesting  about  the  conduct  of  a  captured  Petrel. 
Quick  as  these  birds  are  in  hiding  from  an  enemy 
amongst  the  stones,  yet  they  appear  utterly  helpless 
when  once  in  his  power.  A  Stormy  Petrel,  which  Graba 
carried  into  his  room,  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  in  the 
hand  without  offering  any  resistance  whatever,  let  him 
stroke  it  or  drive  it  about  just  as  he  chose.  When  driven 
off  it  would  trip  a  few  steps  with  bowed  legs,  but  always 
sat  down  immediately  it  was  let  alone.  Then  it  would 
squat,  motionless,  on  its  tarsi,  brooding  and  sad,  with 
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drooping  head.  The  bird  seemed  to  experience  diffi- 
culty in  standing,  for,  from  standing,  as  if  of  necessity, 
it  always  relapsed  into  the  position  just  described.  As 
soon  as  the  poor  bird  lost  sight  of  the  sea  it  appeared  to 
lose  heart  altogether,  and  to  become  incapable  of  any 
effort  of  intelligence.  Graba  carried  it  on  his  open  hand 
into  the  street,  and  at  last  to  the  sea-shore :  before  it 
smiled  and  rippled  the  creature's  beautiful  home;  the 
flashing  waves  called  it  to  their  embrace ;  and  still  the 
bird  seemed  to  take  no  notice,  and  remained  squatting  on 
the  hand.  At  last  the  naturaUst  tossed  the  bird  high  in 
the  air :  suddenly  the  wings  were  expanded,  and  off  it 
darted  away  in  a  curve,  turned  its  head  to  the  wind,  and 
flew  on  strong  pinions  to  seek  its  sublime  and  mighty 
parent. 

The  Stormy  Petrel  is  neither  snared  nor  otherwise  made 
an  object  of  the  chase,  as  its  body  is  too  small  and  smells 
too  strongly  of  train-oil  to  be  fit  for  human  food.  It  is  no 
fable  that  if  a  wick  be  inserted  into  the  dead  bird's  body  it 
can  be  used  as  a  lamp.  The  naturalist  alone  seeks  its 
capture.  The  Petrel  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  and  then 
only  on  land.  In  vain  may  we  seek  to  capture  the  Uttle 
fellow  with  a  hook  and  line  from  the  ship's  deck :  he  will 
none  of  it,  probably  because  the  bait  is  not  to  his  liking. 
To  shoot  him  it  is  necessary  to  follow  him  in  a  rough 
sea  in  a  boat,  a  proceeding  which  demands  very  good 
shooting ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  only  remunerative  to 
the  naturalist  to  indulge  in  such  sport.  The  latter  is  no 
very  dangerous  enemy  to  our  graceful  friend.  The  Petrel 
is  not  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  Jonah,  devil,  or  witch, 
but  as  one  of  the  rich  flowers  of  the  boundless  ocean, 
which  rejoices  in  its  inmost  soul  over  old  Neptune, 
just  as  much  as  the  sailor  who  calls  the  sea  his  home. 
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The  naturalist  looks  upon  the  pretty  creature  as  a 
graceful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  wondering  at  the 
everlasting  law  of  creation,  which  populates  even  the 
desert.  He  sees  in  the  bird  a  friendly  being,  worthy  of 
his  love  and  observation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  OREAT  CRESTED  6BEBE 

{Podiceps  cristatus). 

*'  Amid  the  foaming  wave  thou  sat'st 

And  steered'st  thy  little  hoat, 

Thy  nest  of  rush  and  water-reed 

So  bravely  set  afloat." 

Mabt  Howitt. 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe  is  also  known  by  the  names 
of  Tippet  Grebe,  Crested  Ducker,  Gaunt,  and  Cargoose.* 
I  can  give  no  further  explanation  of  the  numerous  local 
names  by  which  this  bird  is  known  in  Germany,  than 
that  it  is  certain  that  the  creature  rivets  the  attention  of 
all  who  know  it. 

Our  bird  equals  the  Wild  Duck  in  size,  being  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  by  three  feet 
across.  The  male  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  female. 
I  have  given  an  ample  description  of  the  form  of  the 
bird  earUer  in  this  work,  and  there  remains,  therefore, 
nothing  further  for  me  to  describe  now,  excepting  the 
singular  and  exceptionably  graceful  head-dress.  Both 
male  and  female  become  possessed,  as  they  increase  in 
age,  of  two  pointed  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  resembling  horns,  and  about  the  cheeks  a  circular 

*  Brehm  here  gives  a  list  of  local  names  in  German  for  which  we  have  no 
equivalents,  and  but  few  of  which  are  even  capable  of  literal  translation. — W,  /. 
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fringe,  rather  contracted  under  the  throat,  somewhat 
resembUng  a  thick  pair  of  whiskers :  these  decorations 
give  the  face  a  singular  expression. 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  when  migrating  is  found  as  far  as 
Northern  Africa.  It  prefers  fresh  water  to  the  sea, 
taking  up  its  abode  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and  occa- 
sionally in  small  inlets  of  the  sea,  dykes,  and  brackish 
lakes.  Inland  the  winter's  frosts  oblige  it  to  migrate ; 
while  it  will  remain  on  the  sea,  almost  in  the  same 
locality,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  during  the  most 
severe  weather.  This  bird  migrates  no  further  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  winters,  therefore,  in  Switzer- 
land and  Southern  Europe.  As  soon  as  it  is  spring  with 
us,  it  returns  again,  and  that  always  singly;  while  in 
autumn  it  makes  its  appearance  in  large  flocks.  Its 
hmited  powers  of  flight  obhge  it  to  travel  at  night, 
though  it  will  avail  itself  during  the  day  of  large  sheets 
of  water, — but  not  rivers,  if  it  can  avoid  doing  so, — 
and  pursues  its  journey  swimming.  As  soon  as  the 
bird  has  found  a  suitable  locaUty  it  remains  resident 
for  a  time,  and  thus  affords  us  opportunity  to  watch 
its  habits. 

The  Grebe  may  be  seen  on  the  move  both  day  and 
night ;  and  when  it  does  sleep  it  is  generally  during  the 
day.  It  pursues  its  avocations  in  the  open  portions  of  the 
water,  some  distance  from  the  shore.  It  preens  and  oils 
its  plumage,  suns  itself,  and  sleeps  while  swimming,  as  it 
manages  to  keep  in  the  same  place,  in  spite  of  wind  and 
tide,  by  an  imperceptible  motion  of  the  paddles,  as  they 
lay  stretched  out  in  the  rear  of  the  body.  Towards  dawn 
and  dusk  it  approaches  the  shore,  but  never  lands.  It 
passes  almost  its  whole  hfe  on  the  water,  swimming  or 
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diving,  in  which  manner  it  performs  all  functions  needful 
to  its  existence.  The  land  is  in  every  way  uncongenial 
to  it,  because  its  legs,  which  are  placed  so  far  back, 
obhge  it  to  carry  its  body  in  a  perpendicular  position, 
and  every  step  is  a  trouble  to  it.  Just  in  an  inverse 
ratio  are  its  powers  of  swimming  and  diving,  when 
compared  with  its  walking  capabilities.  The  Grebe  can 
swim  faster  under  the  water  than  on  the  surface,  and  if 
not  scared,  submerges  itseK  in  the  water  without  any 
noise,  reappearing  again  equally  silently.  It  can  float  as 
deep  or  as  shallow  as  it  likes,  swim  on  its  belly  or  on  its 
side,  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  When  threatened  by 
danger  the  Grebe  dives  suddenly  with  a  splash,  and 
swims  with  such  rapidity  as  easily  to  cover  some  two 
hundred  feet  in  the  space  of  half  a  minute :  it  makes  for 
the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  water,  where  it  remains  diving 
imtil  it  considers  itseK  safe  again.  When  diving,  the 
feathered  horns  and  rufif  are  laid  close  to  the  head,  so  as 
to  afford  as  little  resistance  to  the  water  as  possible.  It 
takes  wing  with  great  reluctance,  but  flies  with  consider- 
able rapidity  when  once  under  way.  This  bird  cannot 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  on  the  water  it  runs  flapping 
along  the  surface  for  some  distance  before  it  is  able  to 
take  wing.  When  near  the  nest  it  will  only  rise 
after  having  been  persistently  pursued;  but  in  the 
autumn  it  will  rise  from  the  water  of  its  own  accord, 
probably  with  a  view  of  practising  and  strengthening  its 
wings  ready  for  the  coming  journey.  The  Great  Crested 
Grebe  is  a  noble-looking  bird,  when  seen  in  the  act  of 
swimming:  the  neck  is  carried  in  an  upright  position, 
and  often  stretched  out  quite  perpendicularly,  the  rufif 
being  alternately  contracted  and  expanded.  Both  birds 
swim  close  beside  one  another:    when  one  dives,  the 
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other  does  so  also,  their  presence  adding  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  a  sheet  of  water. 

The  Crested  Grebe  is  much  averse  to  the  society  of 
other  birds ;  and,  during  the  breeding  season,  one  may 
safely  reckon  that  there  will  be  only  a  single  pair  on  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  for  one  couple  will  not  tolerate  the 
presence  of  a  second  in  its  domain.  Nor  does  it  associate 
much  with  other  water-fowl ;  and  if  by  chance  it  finds 
itself  in  company  with  Ducks  and  Coots  it  is  sure  to 
separate  from  them  before  long. 

The  surface  of  the  water  affords  this  bird  but  little  in 
the  way  of  food, — at  the  most  a  passing  insect,  which  it 
will  snap  at  and  catch  in  the  air,  or  an  occasional  frog  or 
other  similar  creature.  Its  true  fishing  ground  is  in  deep 
water,  where  small  fish  and  the  larvae  of  insects  abound. 
It  feeds  under  water,  only  rising  to  the  surface  to  devour 
such  prey  as  may  be  larger  than  usual.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  this  bird  plucks  its  own  feathers  from  its  body, 
and  swallows  them.  The  elder  Naumann  first  observed 
this,  and  his  son  writes,  as  follows,  respecting  this 
peculiar  habit: — **The  stomach  of  a  dead  Grebe  often 
contains  a  ball  of  feathers,  in  which  the  food  becomes 
enveloped  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  only 
shows  itself,  either  whole  or  in  particles,  after  becoming 
disentangled.  These  feathers  seem  to  act  with  the  Grebe 
— hke  sand  or  small  stones  do  with  many  other  birds — 
as  a  necessary  aid  to  digestion,  and  are  never  wanting  in 
the  stomach :  remove  them,  and  it  would  then  be  entirely 
empty,  and  the  bird  die  of  hunger.  Whether  these 
feathers  pass  through  the  intestines,  or  are  cast  up  by 
the  throat,  is  at  present  undetermined.  In  the  bird's 
foeces — ^which  are  liquid,  chalky,  white,  and  heavy  enough 
to  sink  to  the  bottom — there  was  no  trace  of  feathers  to 
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be  found.  The  Grebe  only  plucks  these  feathers  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body;  and  this  practice  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  toying,  when  the  pair  pluck 
feathers  from  each  other,  the  only  occasion  in  which  the 
feathers  do  not  hterally  belong  to  the  bird  itself.  Inas- 
much as  this  operation  is  continually  taking  place,  the 
feathers  are  constantly  being  renewed  all  the  year  round  ; 
thus  the  skin  of  the  breast  is  never  free  from  young 
feathers  of  eveiy  age.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
feathers  used  for  digestive  purposes  were  those  of  small 
birds ;  and  our  friend  the  Grebe  has  consequently  been 
regarded  with  much  disfavour,  and  accused  of  preying  on 
other  birds.  Careful  observation,  however,  has  entirely 
proved  the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea,  and  that  the  feathers 
are  those  of  the  bird  itseK." 

Unsociable  as  the  Crested  Grebe  is  towards  other 
birds,  so  much  greater  is  the  affection  which  subsists 
between  the  birds  themselves.  The  two  partners  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  separately:  they  migrate  in  com- 
pany,— at  all  events,  they  both  appear  simultaneously  at 
the  breeding  pond.  Every  observer  may  remark  how  fond 
they  seem  to  be  of  one  another.  When  one  is  separated 
from  the  other  it  calls  anxiously  for  its  companion,  until 
it  returns  to  its  side.  While  swimming  they  toy  con- 
stantly with  each  other,  their  united  calls  blending  in  a 
singular  kind  of  duet — the  cry  of  the  male  being  **  keuk, 
keuk,  keuk,"  frequently  repeated,  and  that  of  the  female 
*'  kraorr  "  and  **  kruor."  The  pair  make  preparations  for 
nesting  earlier  or  later,  according  as  the  young  reeds  begki 
to  sprout.  They  seek  out  a  spot,  for  which  the  different 
pairs  dispute  bravely,  should  there  be  more  than  one  on 
the  pond.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
reeds,  sedge,  or  rushes,  always  on  the  edge  nearest  the 
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water,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  shore.  It  is 
constructed  of  reeds,  sedge,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  measures  somewhat  over  a  foot  in  breadth  by 
about  six  inches  in  height,  and  is  always  floating,  though 
anchored,  as  it  were,  by  a  few  rushes  or  some  sedge,  to 
one  place.  The  Great  Crested  Grebe  seems  to  prefer 
those  plants  which  it  procures  by  diving:  these  are 
carelessly  piled  together  in  a  heap,  wet  as  they  are,  so 
that  the  whole  looks  like  a  lump  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  washed  and  swept  together  by  the  chance  action 
of  wind  and  water ;  so  much  so,  that  the  practised  eye 
will  not  be  able  to  tell  if  it  be  a  bird's-nest  or  not ;  it  is 
always  wet,  and  the  eggs — which  are  of  a  dirty,  greenish 
white,  or  sometimes  yellowish  green-white — ^lay  more  or 
less  in  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  become  stained  the 
same  colour  as  the  nest  itself. 

Each  time  that  the  female  lays  an  egg  she  covers  it 
with  weeds,  which  are  generally  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  together  with  the  mud  that  adheres 
to  them.  During  the  period  of  incubation  she  is  reheved 
by  her  partner,  several  times  during  the  day,  so  that 
she  may  rest  herself  and  feed.  One  of  the  pair  is 
always  sitting,  probably  to  secure  to  the  eggs  that  warmth 
so  especially  needful  in  their  case,  so  as  not  to  permit  even 
of  a  momentary  chill  taking  place.  When  a  Grebe  is 
disturbed  from  the  nest  it  always  covers  it  up,  no  matter 
how  urgent  the  danger.  The  bird  may  be  driven  from 
the  nest  several  times  during  the  day,  without  causing 
her  to  forsake  it.  The  period  of  incubation  lasts  three 
weeks.  Earely  more  than  three  young  are  hatched,  one 
egg  being  generally  addled,  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  youngsters 
leave  the  nest  immediately  they  are  hatched,  and  are  the 
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*  objects  of  great  affection  on  the  part  of  the  old  birds,  who 
carefully  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  swimming,  and  later 
on  teach  them  to  dive,  after  the  manner  already  described. 
The  father  usually  undertakes  the  duty  of  watchman 
when  leading  the  family ;  and  accompanied  by  his  spouse, 
the  two  together  bravely  attack  their  weaker  enemies.  It 
is  long  before  the  young  become  able  to  fly,  though  in 
the  meantime  they  have  not  only  learnt  to  swim  and  dive 
to  perfection,  but  also  to  seek  their  own  nourishment. 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe  is  taken  on  the  wing  by  the 
larger  birds  of  prey,  but  never  when  swimming.  It  dives 
like  a  flash  of  Hghtning,  so  that  the  gunner  must  calculate 
his  shot  well  if  he  wishes  to  be  successful.  Here  and 
there  this  bird  is  much  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  skin, 
which  is  used  for  muffs  and  tippets,  though  it  is  incom- 
parably inferior  in  value  and  density  to  the  skin  of  a 
mammal.  On  this  account  this  bird,  which  forms  such  a 
graceful  adjunct  to  the  beauty  of  our  lakes  and  ponds, 
ought  to  remain  unmolested.  That  it  is  really  injurious 
to  fisheries  is  an  absurd  idea ;  for  if  it  does  occasionally 
catch  a  fish  or  two,  this  cannot  be  held  sufl&cient  to 
counterbalance  the  good  done  by  the  bird  in  destroying 
numbers  of  noxious  insects  and  their  larva). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE     GREAT     AUK 

{Alca  impennis). 

**  The  heavy  penguin,  neither  fish  nor  fowl, 
With  scaly  feathers  and  with  finny  wings, 
riump'd  stone-like  from  the  rock  into  the  gulf. 
Rebounding  upward  swift  as  from  a  sling." 

MoKTQOMEBY. 

Here  we  have  standing  before  ns,  on  the  very  verge  of 
extinction,  a  most  singularly-formed  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  portion  of  our  globe.  It  looks  Hke  the  picture 
of  a  being  taken  from  some  past  creation,  so  antediluvian 
is  it  in  form  and  fashion.  Far  away  to  the  north,  where 
bleak,  barren  lands  rise  up  as  though  disputing  the 
advance  of  man,  where  the  sea  adds  new  and  unconquer- 
able dangers  to  those  which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  sailor,  where  the  fierce  cold  heaps  up  the  crystal 
waves  into  mountains,  where  the  billows  are  at  continual 
war  with  the  rocky  islets ; — there  is  its  present  home,  if, 
indeed,  this  creature — lost  sight  of  for  years,  in  spite  of 
all  search — still  has  a  home ;  if  inexorable  Fate  has  not 
struck  its  name  oflf  the  roll  of  Hving  beings. 

The  Great  Auk  possesses  but  few  relatives  amongst 
the  northern  rock-fowl,  though  it  is  represented  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  by  the  Penguin.  The  arctic  bird,  how- 
ever, differs  from  that  of  the   southern  polar  regions, 
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inasmuch  as  it  possesses  true  feathers,  and  real  wings 
furnished  with  quill- feathers,  and  wing-coverts,  &c.,  but 
which,  though  of  stunted  growth,  do  not  degenerate  into 
actual  fins,  as  with  the  Penguin,  though  they  serve  the 
same  purpose.  The  rest,  also,  of  the  plumage  of  the 
Great  Auk  consists  of  true  feathers,  laid  compactly  and 
closely  together,  and  not  of  the  feather-like  scales,  with 
which  the  body  of  the  Penguin  is  covered.  Thus  our 
bird  belongs  rightly  to  the  Auks,  though  it  may  well 
claim  cousinship  with  the  Penguin. 

This  Auk  is  a  bird  of  considerable  size,  measuring 
six-and-twenty  inches  long,  of  which  only  three  are 
allotted  to  its  stiff  tail.  Of  the  breadth  of  the  bird  there 
is  Httle  to  say,  each  of  its  fin-like  wings  measuring 
eleven  inches  in  length.  The  beak  is  very  large  and 
strong,  while  the  feet  act  as  powerful  sculls.  The  Auk 
is  black  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  on  the  lower; 
the  upper  portion  of  the  neck  is  brownish,  and  there  are 
two  white  spots  on  either  side  of  the  forehead.  With 
these  words  we  may  consider  the  exterior  of  this 
curious  creature  to  be  fully  described;  of  its  habits 
of  life  but  little  is  known. 

The  Great  Auk  is  just  as  much  a  child  of  the  ocean 
as  the  Stormy  Petrel,  though,  as  far  as  regards  any 
other  resemblance,  the  two  birds  are  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder ;  for  the  Petrel  is  a  bird  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  while  the  Great  Auk  is  but  a  miserable  link  between 
fish  and  fowl ;  the  first  is  free,  and  able  to  lord  it  over  the 
billows,  while  the  second  is  but  a  slave  of  the  sea. 

The  home  of  this  inamature  bird  may  be  considered  to 
lie  between  60°  to  80°  of  north  latitude :  thus  Iceland 
and  Greenland  are  stated  to  be  the  principal  locaUties 
where  it  lives ;  whereas  at  Spitzbergen,  as  well  as  on  the 
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inhospitable  northern  coasts  of  America  and  Asia,  it  has 
been  just  as  Uttle  noticed.  In  olden  times  the  Great 
Auk  was  met  with  far  more  to  the  southward :  it  is  said 
to  have  bred  regularly  on  St.  Kilda,  and  occasionally  on 
the  Faroe  Islands,  but  it  has  never  revisited  these  islands 
of  late  years.  In  1813  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  sailing  between 
Faroe  and  Iceland,  came  upon  a  flock  of  these  birds  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  which  is  to  this  day  called, 
after  the  Great  Auk,  "  Geirfuglkjiir"  (Icelandic,  Geirfugl): 
there  they  found  a  colony  of  twenty  of  these  birds,  and, 
landing  in  a  boat,  caught  them  all  on  their  eggs,  and 
brought  them  to  Eeykjavik,  where  they  stuffed  some  and 
ate  the  remainder.  The  following  year  eight  of  these 
birds  were  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  island ;  these 
were  likewise  all  killed,  except  one ;  and  in  subsequent 
years  occasional  specimens  were  shot.  In  1844,  however, 
the  two  last  remaining  birds  in  that  locahty  were  cap- 
tured ;  and  in  1852  a  dead  bird  was,  according  to  rehable 
information,  picked  up  in  Trinity  Bay.  Since  that  the 
Great  Auk  has  neither  been  brought  to  us  nor  seen  again, 
although  a  good  reward  has  been  promised  to  the  captains 
of  all  vessels  sailing  to  the  north  for  every  specimen  they 
might  capture.  The  Great  Auk  may  be  said  to  be 
extinct, — ^never  to  be  found  again. 

Still  we  will  not  quite  give  up  the  hope  that  solitary 
individuals  of  this  species  have  as  yet  escaped  the 
clutches  of  destructive  humanity,  and  are,  therefore,  still 
aUve.  This  bird  is  entirely  a  sea-bird,  only  forsaking 
the  flood  when  tired  and  weakened  by  heavy  storms  or 
drift  ice.  At  such  times  it  seeks  groups  of  jagged  rocks 
or  isolated  crags,  surrounded  by  a  boiling  surf,  so  heavy 
as  to  defy  the  approach  of  man.  These  it  ascends  with 
great  difficulty,  shoving  itself  along  horizontally,  aided 
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by  beak  and  wings:  out  of  the  water  the  Auk  is  an 
unhappy  creature, — chained  to  one  spot.  When  sitting 
it  rests  on  the  entire  length  of  the  feet  and  the  stump  of 
a  tail.  Its  mode  of  progression  on  land  can  scarcely  be 
termed  walking,  although  it  manages  to  shuffle  forward 
after  a  fashion. 

Its  movements  in  the  water  are  the  very  reverse  of  its 
gait  ashore,  for  in  swimming  and  diving  the  Penguin 
alone  can  match  it.  The  heaviest  swell  does  not  in  the 
least  disturb  its  equanimity,  while  it  darts  Hke  an  arrow 
boldly  through  the  surf.  It  plunges  unconcernedly  from 
the  rocks  into  the  most  raging  sea.  It  is  only  under  the 
water  in  the  depths  below  that  it  feels  itself  at  home :  here 
the  short  wings  are  used  as  fins,  and  the  powerful  legs 
and  feet  as  oars  and  helm.  It  can  dive  to  a  great  depth, 
and,  being  able  to  hold  its  breath  for  a  long  time, 
manages  to  fish  or  forage  successfully  amongst  the 
deep-lying  mussel  beds.  Fishes  seem  to  form  its  principal 
food,  and  are  either  caught  swimming,  or  taken  from  oflf 
the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere.  It  is  said  that  the  Great 
Auk  is  able  to  swallow,  whole,  fish  the  size  of  herrings ; 
and  it  can  probably  manage  to  catch  and  devour  fish  of 
still  larger  dimensions.  It  is  rare  that  its  prey  escapes. 
This  bird  can  swim  faster  under  water  than  on  the 
surface,  and  is  able  to  vie  with  any  fish,  as  far  as  activity 
is  concerned. 

According  to  all  accounts  which  we  have  of  this  bird, 
it  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  its  helpless  and  forlorn 
condition  when  on  land.  The  Great  Auk  is  not  exactly 
shy,  but  timid,  and,  following  an  innate  impulse,  avoids 
man  as  much  as  possible.  If  surprised  by  him  on  its 
resting  place  it  loses  all  presence  of  mind,  and  does 
not  kn'ow  how  to  help  itself  in  the  least ;  and,  as  soon  as 
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its  retreat  is  cut  off  from  the  sea,  it  quietly  allows  itself 
to  be  seized  upon,  or  knocked  down  with  a  stick :  it  will, 
as  an  early  observer  states,  even  permit  itself  to  be  driven 
before  one,  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter-house.  When 
laid  hold  of  it  defends  itself  by  biting:  this  mode  of 
defence  is  useless,  however,  when  man  is  the  aggressor ; 
though  the  bite,  it  is  said,  is  sometimes  productive  of 
a  rather  severe  wound. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Great  Auk  is  not  fond  of  the 
company  of  other  rock-fowl,  but  leads  a  solitary  life, 
consorting  only  with  those  of  its  own  species  during 
breeding  time.  As  yet  this  bird  has  never  been  found 
breeding  anywhere  but  on  small  islands  standing  mid- 
ocean,  far  away  from  the  bustle  of  human  life.  These 
islands  are,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  safe  from  intrusive  visitors.  Here  the 
females  deposit  their  single,  and  most  curious  egg: 
this  latter  equals,  or  even  surpasses,  that  of  the  Swan  in 
size,  but  looks  thicker ;  it  is  pear-shaped,  with  a  strong, 
coarse-grained  shell,  devoid  of  polish ;  the  ground  colour 
is  white,  spotted  with  indistinct  gray,  brown,  blackish 
gray,  and  blackish  brown ;  the  spots  are  usually  few  in 
number,  and  not  close  together.  Both  male  and  female 
take  part  in  the  duties  of  incubation:  this  may  be 
gathered  from  both  sexes  being  found  during  the  breed- 
ing season  minus  the  feathers  on  the  belly;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  germ  in  the  egg  is  not  quickened 
under  five  weeks'  incubation.  It  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  gather  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  newly-hatched  young  are  fed  and  brought  up, 
though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  led  to 
the  sea  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  there  fed  and 
cared  for  by  their  respective  parents:  at  all  events,  a 
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youngster,  apparently  scarce  three  days'  old,  has  been 
seen  swimming  in  the  sea,  near  the  old  birds,  with  such 
ease  and  confidence  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  all 
was  managed  according  to  the  usual  method  in  these 
cases.  Besides  this,  very  young  birds  were  never  found 
at  the  nesting  places ;  and  it  would,  most  probably,  be 
much  too  onerous  a  business  for  the  old  birds  to  clamber 
up  several  times  during  the  day  to  feed  their  oflBspring. 
Still  we  know  nothing  certain  about  the  breeding  habits 
of  these  birds.  It  has  been  difficult  as  yet  for  the 
naturaUst  to  observe  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  Great 
Auk.  All  observations  hitherto  made  have  been  by 
unscientific  individuals. 

We  are  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  natural  history 
of  this  bird.  Its  battles  and  struggles  with  the  world 
are,  and  probably  will  remain,  ever  unknown  to  us. 
Whatever  we  may  know  of  the  life  and  habits  of  other 
living  members  of  the  creation,  with  the  Great  Auk  all 
our  science  is  of  no  avail. 


THE  END. 
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Adjutant,  100,  191,  257,  279 
African  Hombill  (BuceroiicUe)^  8 

Marabou    (Leptoptihia  crU' 

menifer),  126 

Albatross  (Diomedea  exulans),  228, 

859 
Alca,  223 
Alpine  Accentor,  881 

Crow,  158 

Swallow  (Cecropiarufula),  808 

Swift,  808,  894 

Amadina,  56,  198 

Amblynu/ra,  208 

American  Goatsucker  (Antroatomua 

carolinensia),  882 

Kite  (Ictineaplumbea) ,  882 

Mocking-bird  (Mimus  jpo- 

lyglotttLs),  49 

Thrush,  890 

Wood  Duck,  406 

Woodpeckers,  258 


Angola  Pitta  (Pitta  angoleniU)^  56 

Ani  (Crotophaga  ani),  201 

Anser  segetum^  120 

AphidcB,  249 

Aptenodytes,  822 

Apteryx  (Apteryx  emstrdlia),  xxvi., 

208 
Aquilafulvaj  125 
Arara  (Ara),  59, 199 
ArchibuteOy  581 
Argus  Pheasant  (Argusa/niia  giga/H' 

teua),  187 
Athenian  Owl,  96,  480 
Auk  (Alca  ifnpennis)f  xxri. 
Auks,  99 
Avocet,  898,  814 
Azure- winged    Magpie     (Cywnopica 

Coohii),  188 


B. 


Babbling  Thrushes  (Timalia),  190 
Balearic  Crane  (BaUa/rica  pavonina) 

195,  265,  278 
Balcenicepa  rex,  191 
Bare-headed  Cotingas  and  Bell-Birds 

{Qymnocephalua,  Cephaloptenu, 

Ch<ismarhyncus),  200 

Crow  (Picaiha/rtes  gym' 

nocephahu),  198 

Bam  Owl,  96,  802,  408 

Barred  Warbler  (Sylvia  nisoria),  52 

Bateleur  Eagle  (Helotar8iM  ecaudO' 

ttis),  198,  217,  487 
Bean  Goose,  98,  879,  881,  898 
Bearded  Beedling,  805 

Titmouse     (Parua  hiarmi' 

cti8)j  785 

Vulture    (Qypaetoa  harba- 


tu8)f  517 
Bee-eater  (Merops),  104, 194,  894 
Bell-bird  (ChasmorhyncJms  ca/nmcU' 

latua),  52 
Beos,  190 

Bewick's  Swan,  898 
Bimaculated  Duck,  894 
Bird  of  Paradise,  208 
Bittern  (Bota/urM  Hellaris)^  58, 181, 

878,  418 
Black  and  White  Kingfisher,  418 
Blackbird  (Turdiia  merula),  46,  52, 

256,  878,  881,  708 
Blackcap  (Cumica  atricapilla),  52, 

878,  448,  680 
Blackcock,  256,  295,  297,  470 
Black  Game,  298 

Grouse  (Tetrao  medius),  297 

Black-headed  Bunting,  894 
Gull   (LcMTus  ridibun- 

dm),  850,  894 
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Black-headed  Plover  {Hyas  cegypti- 

acua),  40,  105,  195,  831 
Black  Kite,  849 

Redstart,  878,  381 

Stork  {Ciconia  Abdimii),  100, 

894,404 

Swan  (Cygnua  atratua),  208 

Tern  (Eydrochelidon),  808 

Black-throated  Thrush,  894 
Black -winged  Kite,  450 

Stilt  {Himantopui  ru- 

fipes),  237,  411,  818 

Black  Woodpecker,  444 

Blue-bird,  51 

Blue  Creepers  (Coereha),  200 

Blue  Crows  (Cyanocorax  and  Cycmo- 

8itta),  199 
Blue-throated  Warbler    (Cyanecula 

Wolfii),  48 

{Sylvia  sue- 

dca),  52,  878,  882 

Blue  Thrush,  62 

Tit,  878 

Boat-bill  (Cancroma),  201 
Bohemian   Waxwing      {Bambycilla 

garrula),  99,  484,  627 
Bomhyx  dispar,  248 
Bonelli's  Eagle  {AquilaBonellii),  105 

109,  110,  527 
Boot-bill  or  Shoe-biU,  191 
Booted  Eagle,  287,  418 
Bower-birds  {PtilonorhynchuSf  Chla- 

mydera),  816 
Bower-bird    {Ptilonorhynchus   holo- 

sericeua),  204,  278 
Brahnainy  Kite  (Haliaatur),  189 
Brambling  (Fringillamontifringilla) 

876,  879,  652 
Brent  Goose,  98 
Broad-bills  (EuryUUnnu),  189 
Broad-tailed  Parakeets,  208 
Brown  Heron  (Scopus  umbretta),  195, 

816 
Buceroa,  246 
Buff-backed  Heron  {Ardea  btdbuleiui), 

418,  451 
Bulbul  (Pycnonotua),  57 
Bullfinch,  45, 160 
Bunting  Finches  (PiiaaereUa)^  198 
Burgomaster  Gull,  852 
Bush  Shrikes  {Thamnophiltia)^  199 
Butcher-bird,  682 
Buzzard,  106, 159,  250,  881,  444 


C. 


Calandra  Lark  (A latbdaKalcmdra) ,  52 


Calliope  eamfiUehateenHs,  56 
Cwmpephilut  impericUia,  198 

principaHSf  198 

Canadian  Gt>ose  (Cyanopais  canttden- 

aia),  198 
Canary,  50,  89,  137 
Capercaillie  {Teirao  uroffcUlua),  48, 

85,  102, 188,  256,  274,  284,  295, 

297 
Caprimulaua  inomatua,  577 
Caracara  (Polyborua),  197 
Cardinal    {Cardinalis  virgtiwinua), 

51, 198 
Cariama  {Dic7u>lophua),  201 
Carrion  Crow  (Corvua  corone),  184, 

298,  816,  388,  408,  720 
Caspian  Tern,  895 

Cassowary  {CcuuaHus  indicua),  207 
Cathartea  <iura,  108, 198 

iota,  103 

Cayenne  Wren    (CypJiorhinui  oofi- 

tana),  58 
CecTopia  aenegalenait,  194 
Cephua,  223 
Chaffinch  (FringiOa  coaleha),  45,  52, 

809,  878,  879,  381,  443,  652 
Channel  BUI   (Scyihropa  nova  kol- 

landice),  206 
Chanting   Goshawk  {Melierax  tnu- 

aicuay  59 
Chiffchaff  (PhyllopnmuU  rufa),  803 
Chimney  Swallow  (Hirundo  ruatica), 

583 
Chinese  Cormorant   {PhaUieroeorax 

ainem^ia),  138 

Pheasant  (Chloebia),  203 

Chough,  721 

Ciconia,  246 

Abdkniiy  781 

Cinereous  Vulture  {VuUur  cinereiu), 

509 
Circua  palliduSf  246 
Cock-of-the-Bock  (Rupicola  eroeea), 

277 
Cocks-of-the-Bock  (Bupicola),  199 
Cargoose,  876 
Coccoborua,  197 
Coccygua,  198 
CoHes  (Coliua),  198 
Colin  (Ortyx),  828 
Colynifma,  223,  803 
Common  Buzzard  (Buteo  vtdgaria), 

548 

Crane,  894 

Crossbill,  369 

Ptarmigan,  771 

Scoter,  881 

Snipe,  236 
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Common  Swallow  (Cecropis  ruttiea), 

807,  419 

Swan,  898 

Tern,  895 

WagtaU,  669 

Whitethroat,  816 

Wren  {Troglodytes  domes- 

ticu8)f  695 
Conti/noa  carolinensis,  197 
Coot,  894 

Coraciaa  abyssinica,  677 
Coracopais,  193 
Coragyps  atratus^  198 
Corella,  203 
Cormorant,  845,  442 
Com  Bunting,  381 

Crake,  877,  882 

Cosmetomis  vexilla/rius,  194 
Coucals  (Serico8omu8),  194 
Courser,  803 

Crane,  102,  139,  882,  893 
Cream-coloured  Courser,  406 
Crested  and  Bronze-winged  Pigeons 

{Ocyphaps,  Oeophaps),  207 
Crested  Ducker,  876 

Eagles,  681 

Grebe,  880 

Lark,  173,  816,  882,  404 

Crossbill,  62, 98, 809, 448, 484, 637, 728 
Crowned  Pigeons   (Calcenas  nicoba- 

rica  and  Goura  coronata)^  207 
Crucirostra  hifaaciata,  638 

pinetorum,  638 

ruhrifasciata,  638 

Cuckoo   (CucultLd  canorua),  89,  108, 

166,  248,  266,  295,  878,  882,  898, 

894,  405,  419,  692 
Curassows  (Hokos  and  Crax),  201 
Curlew,  882,  393,  394,  412 
Cygnus  nigricollUy  201 

olor,  14,  430,  888 


D. 

Dabchick,  879 

Darter  (Plotus),  21,  222 

Dendrocolaptine  birds  (AnahatesSt  200 

Demoiselle  Cranes,  894 

Desert     Larks    {AUiemon,    Ammo- 

manes),  193 
Tnunpeter  (Bucanetes  githa- 

gineus\  198 
DicTurus,  104 
Dipper  {Cinclus  aquaticus),  29,  98, 

184,  809,  879,  404,  489,  446,  701 
Diver,  289 
Dodo,  xziv.,  xxT 
Dotterel  (Cha/radrius  mormelkui),  772 


Drongo  Shrikes  {Dicrurus  and  Edo- 

lius),  56,  57,  104,  107 
Duck-billed  Platypus  {OmitJiorhyn' 

cus)y  208 
Dunlin,  894 

Dusky  Chat  (Saxicola  leucura),  688 
Dwarf  Falcons  {Hierax),  188 


E. 


Eagle  Owl  (Bubo  maximus),  96, 181, 

879,  403,  430,  628,  565 
Eared  Grebe,  98 
Eared  Vulture  (Otogyps  auricularU), 

103,  516 
Edible-nest  Swallow  {CoUocalia  ni- 

difica),  308 
Edolius,  104 
Egret,  247,  878 
Egyptian  Vulture  {Neophron  pere- 

nopterus),  108,  215,  460,  511 
Eider  Duck  {Somateria  m^llUaima), 

89,  99,  221,  899,  442,  841 
Emu  {Dromaeus  novce  hollandus),  207 
Estrelday  193 
Ev/rystomxM  afer,  577 

F. 

Falco  barmiacus,  138 

perigrinoides,  188 

Falcon,  227 

Fantail  Warbler  {Cisticola  schoBni- 

cula),  811 
Fantee  Warbler    {Melocichla   men- 

talis),  55 
Fern  Owl  {Caprimulgus  punctattts), 

574 
Ferruginous  Duck,  881 
Fieldfare,  894 

Fish  Hawk  {Pandion  haliaetos),  129 
Flamingo    {Phcsnicopterus    roseits), 

220,  826 
Flycatcher,  882,  448 
Forktails  {Henicunis),  190 
Formica  herculanea,  614 
Francohn,  194,  246 
Frigate  Bird  {Trachypetes  aquila)^ 

84,  201,  222,  241,  442 
Frog-mouthed    Goatsucker   {Batra- 

ehostom/us),  189 
Fulica,  822 


G. 


GadwaU,  881,  894 
QaMinula,  822 
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Gallintde  (Porphyrio),  219 

QalluB  bankiva,  186 

Game  Cock,  102 

Garden  Warbler  {Sylvia  hortenais, 

HypolaU  hortensis)^  45,  52,  88, 

188,  256,  278,  878,  687 
Garganey,  881,  894 
Gaunt,  876 
Giant  Goatsucker  (Poda/rgus),  204 

Heron  (Ardea  goliath),  195 

Petrel  (Procellama  gigcmtea), 

175,  802,  406 

Gipsey  Moth,  247 
Glossy  Ibis,  279,  406 

Starlings  (Lamprotomis),  198 

Goatsucker,  194, 281, 802, 882, 894, 574 
God  wit  (Limosa),  40,  898,  894 
Goldcrest  {Regulua  ignicapillus),  98, 

182,  248,  811,  878,  879,  448 
Golden  Eagle  {Aquila  fulva),  110, 

159,  408,  530 

Oriole,  41,  52,  80,  256,  811, 

878,  882 

Pheasant,  186 

Plover  ( Charad/rivLB  aurattu) , 


878,  881,  898,  770 
Goldfinch,  52,  809,  879,  404 
Goosander,  898,  894 
Goshawk  {Astur  palumharius\  105, 

180,  218,  849,  878,  881,  899, 444, 

549 
Grackles  {Qrcumla)^  190 
Grass  Parrakeet  (Melopaittacua  tm- 

dulatus),  41,  55,  208,  400 
Gray-headed  Woodpecker,  408 
Graylag  Goose  {Anser  cinereus)^  116, 

893,  894 
Gray  Parrot  (Psittacus  erythactu), 

147,  192 

Partridge,  298,  295 

Wagtail  (MotacUla  sulphurea) , 

271,  894 

Great  Auk  (Alca  impermU),  175, 185, 
228,  888 

Black-headed  Gull,  894 

Black  Woodpecker  [Picus  mwr- 

tins),  899,  611 

Bustard  (Otis  tarda),  759 

Crested  Grebe  (Podiceps  cris- 

tatiut),  27,  128,  894,  876 

Egret  (Egretta  alba),  844,  418 

Gray    Shrike    {Lamu$    excu- 

bitor),  682 

-  Sedge  Warbler  (Calamoherpe 
turdoides),  47 

Snipe,  878 

Spotted     Cuckoo     (Coecystes 

glandarius)f  599 


Great  Tit  {Pa/ru$  major),  100,  878 

WhiieBgreiiEgrettaalba),!^ 

White  Heron  (Egretta  Ma), 

798 

Greater  Whitethroai  (SyMaeinerea), 

45 
Grebe,  289 
Greek  Partridge,  296 
Greenfinch,  809,  879,  408,  822 
Greenland  Falcon  (Faleo  ccmc^fcont), 

547 
Greenlete  {Vireo),  199 
Greenshank,  814 
Green  Woodpecker,  408,  444 
Griffon  Vulture  (VtUhtrfulvw),  105, 

112 
Ground  Cockatoo,  202 

Thrushes    (TimaUa   garru^ 

lax),  190 

Guans  (Penelope,  OrtaUda,  Oreopha- 

sianus),  201 
Guacharo  (Steatomia  caripensis),  199 
Guerrero,  100 

GuiUemot,  856,  860,  899,  442 
Guiaea  Fowl,  194 
Gull  (La/rus),  851 
Gymnogene  (Polybofoidet),  217 


H. 


Hang-nests  (Icterus,  Cassicus,  &c), 

199,  818 
Harlequin  Bronzewing  (Phaps  his^ 

trionica),  400 
Harpy  Eagle  (Harpyia  destructor), 

106 
Harrier  Eagles  (Circaetos),  217 
Hawfinch,  197,  809,  879 
Hawk  Eagles  (Ptemura,  Morphnus, 

Ha/rpyia),  199 

Owl,  899 

Hazel  Grouse  (Tetrao  honasia),  277, 

754 
Hedge  Sparrow,  52,  98,  881 
Hemipode  (Twmix  gibraUariensis), 

184 
Hen  Harrier  (Circus  eyaneus),  270, 

881,  898,  894 
Heron,  842,  881 
Herring  GuU,  851 
Himalayan  Snow  Pheasant  (Teircuh 

gallus  hitnalayensis),  ISS 
Hobby  (Falco  suSbuteo),  187,  188, 

880,  888,  884,  881,  898,  894,  444, 

549,  588 
Honey  Buzzard  (Pemis  apivorus), 
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Honey-eaters  (Meliphaga),  206 
Honey  Guide  (Indicator),  194 
Honey-suckers  {Meliphdga),  213 
Hooded  Crow  {Corvus  comix),  298, 

879,  720 
Hooper  (Cygnus  musicus),  838 
Hoopoe    {Upupa   epops),  181,   882, 

890,  893,  894,  621 
Hombill,  160 
Homed  Tragopan  (Ceriornis  saiyra), 

188 
Houbara  Bustard  (Otis  hoiibara),  406 
House  Martin  (Chelidon  urbiea),  308, 

888,  880 
Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus), 

298,  646 
Humming  Birds,  66,  198,  200 
Hunting  Crows  (Cissa),  190 
Hypolais  alticeps,  684 

hortensis,  684 

icterina,  684 

media,  684 

planiceps,  684 


I. 


Ibis,  246,  278,  894,  452,  637 

Ibis  hagadasch,  68 

Iceland  Falcon,  649 

Icterus,  198 

Ictinia,  198 

Imperial  Eagle,  882,  898,  411 

Indian  Jungle  Fowl,  298 

Indian  Koel  (Eudyna^nys  orientalis), 

189 
lotaka  Goatsucker,  893 
Irena,  190 


J. 


Jabira  (Mycteria),  100 

Jacamars  (Galbula),  201 

Jackdaw,  93,  879,  882 

Jack  Snipe,  882,  898,  894 

Japanese  Thrush,  893 

Jay  (GUmdarius  ewropcdtui),  48,  98, 

268,  444 
Jer  Falcon,  621,  649 
Jungle  Fowl  (Odllus  ferrugvMUi  or 

O,  bankiva),  186 


E. 


Eakapo  (Stringops  hahroptihis),  202 
Kaleeges  (Oallophasis),  187 


Kestrel   (Tinwwnculus   alaudarius), 

122,  882,  894,  418 
King  Crows  (Edolius,  Dicrurus,  &c.)f 

213 
Duck  (Somateria  spectabilis), 

860 
Kingfisher  (Alcedo  ispida),  116,  408, 

606 
King  Lory,  203 
of  the   Vultures    (Cryparchtci 

papa),  84,  103,  199 
Kite  (MUvu^s  pa/rasiticus),  182,  888, 

381 
Kittiwake  (Bissa  tridactyla),  863 
Kiwi- Kiwi  (Apteryx  a/ustralis),  xxvi., 

16,  208 
Koels  (Eudynamys),  189 


L. 


Lammergeir,  132,  216,  268,  617 

(Qypaetos    barbatus)^ 

xxvi. 

Lamprotomis,  66,  246 

Landrail,  888 

Lane-throated  Bee-eater  (Nyctiomis), 

189 
Lanner,  398,  411,  649 
Lapland  Bunting  (Emberiza  lappa- 

nica),  172 
Lapwing,  776 
Laughing     Gull     (ChroicoeephaluB 

ridibundus),  132,  867 

Jackasses,  King  Hunters, 

&c.(Dacelo,  Tanysiptera,  Syma), 
206 

Lemming,  260 
Lesser  Cormorant,  413 

Gray  Shrike,  836 

Kestrel    (Tinntmculus    cen- 

chris),  122,  246,  882,  418 

Redpole,  899 

White-fronted   Goose  (Anser 


minutus),  393,  394 
Whitethroat,  878 


Linnet,  62,  309,  379,  881,  893,  404 
Little  Auk  (Mergulus),  804,  824,  862 

Bittern,  878 

Bunting,  894 

Bustard  (Otis  tetrax),  769 

: Egret  (Egretta  ga/rzetta),  418, 

786 

Owl,  181,  802 

Owl  of  Japan,  893 

Stint,  894 

Tern,  896 

Long-eared  Owl,  879,  408 
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Long-tailed  A&ioan  Goatsucker  {Sco- 
tomia  cliTTiacura),  577 

Goatsucker,  580 

Tit,  98,  809 

Lories,  202 

Love  Bird,  154,  288 

Lyre  Bird  {Menura  iuperha)^  55,  205 


M. 

Macaws,  405 

Macrodipteryx  africcmtUf  194 
Magpie,  98,  133,  155,  270,  286,  403 
Mahali  Weaver  Finch  {Plocepatser 

Mahali),  813 
Manakins  (Bupicola),  199 
Mantchurian  Crane  {Qrus  montigne- 

sia),  190 
Manu-mea    {Didunculus    atrigiroa- 

tria),  XXV. 
Marabou  Stork  (LeptoptUua  argala), 

12,  100,  102, 112, 191 
MaHpoaaf  193 
Marsh  Harrier,  349,  881,  394 

Hen,  818 

Terns  (Eydrochelidon),  222 

Tit,  98,  157,  249 

Martin,  394 
Meadow  Bunting,  894 

Pipit,  378,  381 

Megapodiua,  207 

Meliphaga,  257 

Melodious  Willow  Warbler  {Hypola/ia 

hortenaia,  auct.),  45,  48,  52,  310, 

882,684 
Merganser,  381,  898,  894 
Merlin  (Falco  aaalon),  879,  882,  549, 

588 
Meropa  apiaatett  419 
— —  peraidca,  419 
Migratory  Pigeon  {Ectopiatei  nUgra- 

toriua),  198 

Thrush,  51 

Milvua  parasiticua,  132,  450 
Minivets  {Pericrocotua),  189 
Missel  Thrush,  381 
Mocking  Bird  (Mtmus  polyglottua), 

198 
Monaul  (LopTiopTiorua  refulgena),  187 
Mootee,  188 
Moorhen  {Stagnicola  eMoropua),  28, 

378,  389,  394,  818 
Mormon^  223 
Mound-raising  Megapode  (Megapo- 

diua),  326 
Mountain  Finch,  893,  894 
Mute  Swan  (Cygnua  olor),  14,  430, 

838 


N. 
Nattclerua,  198 
Naumann's  Thmah,  398,  894 
NectaHnidiCf  194 
Neophron^  512 
Nestors  {Neator  hypopoliua,  Neator 

productua)^  xxv.,  xxvL 
New  Holland  Goose  (Cereopaia  nova 

hoUcmdia),  208 
Nicobar  Pigeon  (OaiUsnaa  nicohcurica), 

190 
Nightchurr,  574 
Night  Hawk,  96.  574 

Heron     (Ardea     nycticcraXf 

Nycticorax  europeua),  97,  842, 
382,  413 

'Parrot  (8MngopahcU>ropHiua)^ 

XXV.,  202 

Nightingale  (Luaciniaphilomela),  45, 

51,  89,  98,  256, 882, 448, 444, 674 
(Calliope  camUachaicef^ 

aia),  56 
Nightjar  {CaprimulguB  punct€Utu)9 

574 
Niphasa  hyeTnalia^  197 
Northern  Diver  (Colytnhua  gladalia), 

28 
Nutcracker,  398 
Nuthatch,  98,  258,  806,  408,  444 


0. 


Oiseau  Bleu, 

Open-billed  Heron  {AfMatomua)^  195 

Organ-bird,  54 

Oriole,  419 

Orioles  {Caaaicua),  199 

Oriole  Babbler  {Hypergerut  atricepa), 

56 
Ortyx,  197 
Osprey  {Pa/ndion  hdliaetua),  881, 411, 

593 
Ostrich,  8, 192,  488 
Otia  araba,  768 
Otogypa  cmricuUuria^  105 
Ouzel,  709 

Oven-birds  {Furnariua)t  200,  806 
Oven-builders  (Fv/rnariua)y  806 
Owl,  228 

Ox-peckers  {BuphctgcC^^  198 
Oyster-catcher,  898 


P. 


Pallas*  Sand  Grouse  (Syrrhc^tea  pck- 
radotBua)t  188 
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Pallas*  Sea  Eagle  (TTialaiaaetui  pe- 

lagicus),  189 
PaUid  Harrier  {OirouM pMidfU),  882 

Thrush,  393 

Panv/ruSt  736 
Parakeet  {Conwrtu)^  199 
Parras,  219 

Parrots,  406 

Parrot  Crossbill  (Crueiroaira  pityo- 

psiUactM)^  869,  687 
— Finch     (Pnttirostra  ptitta- 

cea),  203 
Partridge,  98, 178 
Paru8  major,  167 
Passenger  Pigeon,  887,  862,  400 
Peacock  {Pavo  crUtattia),  111,  187 

Pheasants      (Poli/plectron), 

187 

Peewit  {Vanellus  eri9taiu$)t  116,875, 

878,  381,  776 
PeHcan,  8,  184,  257,  279,  412 
Penduline  Titmouse,  814,  740 
Penguin,  99,  239,  896,  441 
Peregrine  Falcon  {FcUco  perBffrinu$), 

83,  121,  180,  291,  881,  898,  894, 

411,  418,  549 
Phacellodomus  (Phaeellodomua),  812 
Phalarope,  898 
Pheasant  (PJioiianus  colohicua),  186, 

295 
Philomel  Nightingale  (Sylvia  phUo- 

mela,  iktscinia  major)^  44,  51, 

675 
Phyllopneuste  monicma^  808 
Pied  Flycatcher,  256 

Woodpecker,  98,  284,  408,  444 

Pigeon   of   Tahiti  {Phlegoena^  ery- 

tkroptera),  xxv 
Pigmy  Parrot  (NoHtema  pygnuea), 

208 

Swift  {Oypsitmu),  808 

Pine  Grosbeak,  899 

Lappet,  247 

Pink-footed  Goose   (Amer   hrachy- 

rhn/nchus),  894 
Pinnated  Grouse  {CuptdorUa  cupido, 

Tetrao  cvpido),  59, 197 
Pin-tailed  Duck,  376,  881 
Pittas  (Pittida),  206 
PUyltis,  199 
Plimi-coloured  Bulbul   {Pycnonoitu 

Arsinoe),  56 
Plantain-eaters  (Corythaix  and  Mu- 

sophaga),  98,  198 
Ploceus,  198,  818 
Ploceus  cethiopietUf  577 
Pochard,  394 
Podicepi,  223 


Poe  or  Tui  (Prothenuidera  cvrcinata). 

54,  206 
Poephila,  208 
Prairie  Owl  [Pholeoptynx  hypogaa)^ 

166, 198 
Pratincole,  894 
Promeropida,  194 
Promerops  (Jrrwor),  98 
PnttacuB  Hnvneh,  192 
Ptarmigan  {LagopuB),  86,  284,  277, 

296,400 
Pinocles  alehata,  748 

Lichtenateini,  749 

Puff-birds  (Buceo),  201 

Puffin,  804,  356 

Pulih,56 

Purple  Heron,  845,  878,  795 

Martin    (Progne  pufpuTea)^ 


198 


178 
Pytelia,  198 


Sandpiper(Trin^aman^tma), 


Q. 


Quail,  295,  877,  878,  882,  888,  898, 
894 


B. 


Bayen  {Corvut  coraz),  182,  879,  408, 

718 
Bazorbill,  856,  899,  442 
Bed-backed  Shrike  {Lcmitu  eoUurio)t 

258,  372 
Bedbreast,  448 
Bed-breasted  Pipit,  894 
Shrike  (LcmiiM  erythrth 

gaster)y  41 

Thrush,  892 

Whistling  Duck,  894 


Bed-footed  Falcon,  87,  216,  382,  394 
Bed-fronted  Blue-throated  Warbler 
(fiya/necula  suectca),  48 

Warbler  (Drymoeca  ru- 

fifrons),  55 

Bed-legged  Partridge  (Perdix  rvhra)^ 

85,  292,  296 
Bedpole,  879,  398 
Bedshaxik  {Tota/MU  calidrU)^  815 
Bedstart,  99,  127,  256,  882,  894,  448 
Bed-throated  Pipit,  898 

Thrush,  894 

Bedwing,  878,  881,  898,  894,  486 
Beed  Bunting,  881 

Warbler,  115, 157,  420 
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Beeve,  805 
Bhea  iRhea)^  201 

Bhinoceros  Hombill  (Buceroa  rhino- 
ceros), 189 
Bichard's  Pipit,  898,  894 
Bing  Dove,  122,  878 

Ouzel,  881 

Bobin,  52, 168,  256,  878,  881 
Bock  Sparrow,  404,  690 

-  Starling    (PUorhinvs    dUdroS' 
tris)y  56 

Swallow(Co^^^r^pM<rt«),808, 

416 

Thrush,  52,  894 

Boiler,  878,  894,  419 

Book,  90,  98,  247,  250,  879,  881,  894, 

537,  728 
Bose-coloured  Pastor,  894 
Bough-legged  Buzzard   (Archibuteo 

lagopus),  879,  548 
Buby-throated  Warbler,  898 
Buddy  Shieldrake,  894 
Buff  (Philomachtisjmgnax),  295, 894, 

805 
Thrushes  (Myiothera  and  Pte- 

rojptochus)f  200 


S. 


Sacred  Black  Stork,  790 

Ibis,  192,  404,  584 

Sand  Grouse  {Pterocles  arenaritta), 
194,  893,  401,  406,  747 

Larks  (Amamma/nea),  198 

Martin  (Cotyle  ripwria),  888, 

894 

Sandwich  Tern  {Sterna  eantiaca),  849 
Ba/rcoramftphus  caUfomiwnua,  198 
Sardinian  Starling   (Stumvs  unieo- 

lor),  894,  718 
Scansorial  Barbets  {MegalavmcC),  189 
Scarlet  BuMnch,  898,  894 

Ibis,  412 

Scaup  Duck,  894 

Schama  {Kittacincla  macrov/ra),  57 
Scissor-billed  Tern  (Ehynchopa)^  58, 

97 
Scops-eared  Owl,  882,  894,  419 
Screamers  (Palamedea),  201 
Screaming   Buzzards    (RostrhamMM, 

Hypomorphnttif    Ibyctert    Mil- 

vago),  199 
Sea  Eagle   (Haliaetui  vocifer),  84, 

105,  129,  879,  893,  899,  411 

Terns  (SylocJielidon),  222 

Secretary  Bird  {Oypogercbntu  serpen' 

toHua),  176,  198,  217 


Sedge  Warbler,  52,  878,  882 
Semi-palmated   Goose     {Aneeranas 

melanoleuea),  208 
Serin  Finch  {Serinus  hortensU),  273 
Shearwater  (Puffinus),  223,  804,  404, 

440 
Shieldrake,  881 
Shore  Lark,  898 
Short-eared  Owl  (Otue  hrachyoUu), 

882,  893,  894,  419 
Short-tailed  Woodpeckers  {Hemicir- 

CU8),  189 
Short-toed  Eagle  (Circaetoe  brachy- 

dactylus),  332,  882 

Lark,  894 

Shoveller,  881 

Siberian  Thrash,  890,  898 

Silver  Pheasant,  186 

Sinister  Jay  {Perisoretu  infaustvs)^ 

58 
Siskin,  52,  809,  819,  879,  393,  898 
Skua,  132,  308,  849,  852,  864 
Skylark,  45,  52,  256,  881 
Smew,  898,  894 
Snipe,  278,  878,  881 
Snow  Bunting    (Emberiza  nivaliijf 

170 

Finch  (MontifringiUa  nivalu), 

170 

Goose,  893 

Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  nivea),  181,  250, 

399 
Sociable  Grosbeak    {Philetania   so- 

cius)f  314 
Song  Thrush  (Turdua  mttaicus),  52, 

55,  378,  881,  448 
Spanish  Sparrow  {PoMer  hi^anictui) , 

646 
Sparrow  Hawk  {FcUco  nisus,  Nisue 

communU),   59,  108,  127,  378, 

379,  881,  898,  394,  899,  649,  558 
Spider-catchers  (Arachnocestra),  812 
Spine-tails  (SynaXcLxiB)^  200 
Spoonbill,  393,  411 
Spotted  Crake,  131,  881,  889,  394 

Eagle,  882 

Spur-winged  Goose   (Plectropterus), 

195 

Plover      (Hoplopterua 

spinoeus),  40,  826,  482 

Squacoo  Heron  {JBubiUciLe  ibis),  378, 

413,  795 
Stagnicolay  822 
Stankhen,  818 
Starling  {Stwmus  vulgaris),  48,  98, 

121, 190,  801,  882,  894,  712 
Sterna  anglica,  246 
Stilt,  451,  814 
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stock  Dove,  878,  881 

Stonechat   (Saxicola),   57t   98,  882, 

894,  694 
Stork,  121,  279,  288,  290,  819,  882, 

405,  458 
Stormy  Petrel  {Procellaria,  ThaXas- 

sidroma  pelagica),  222,  804,441, 

866 
Summer  Teal  {Aix  sponsa),  198 
Sun-bird  (Nectarinia),  56,  200 
SwaUow,  121, 194, 267,  378,  880, 882, 

890,  894,  405,  454 
Swan,  237,  381 

Swan  Goose  (Anaer  cygnoides),  898 
Swedish  Bluethroat,  898 

Bedstart,  394 

Swift  (Cypselus  apus),  88,  229,  282, 

377,  382,  394,  419 
Sylvia  conspicillataf  183 

cu/rruca,  188 

melanocephala,  188 

provincialise  183 

pyrophthalnuif  188 

sarda,  183 

subalpinaf  188 

trochilus,  303 

Syrian  Nuthatch  (Sitta  syriaca)^  806 


T. 


Tailor-bird  (Orthotomus),  811 
Tanagers    (Pitylua    and   Tanagrayt 

198,199 
Tantalus  falcinelliiSf  246 
Tawny  Owl  {Symiwm  aluco),  97 

Pipit,  382,  419 

Teal,  316,  381,  394 

Telephonus  cethiopicus^  41 

Tengnaalm's  Owl,  408 

Teucrium  Scordium,  L.,  498 

Thick-kneed  Plover,  414,  451 

Thrush,  46,  256 

Thrush  Nightingale,  882 

Tinamous  (Cryptwrus)^  201 

Tippet  Grebe,  876 

Titmice  (Parua  major),  158,  248 

Tomtit,  98 

Tooth-billed  Falcons  (Herpetotherea, 

Harpagtcs),  199 

"Pigeon  (Didunctiktsstri' 

girostris),  207 

Toropisju,  59 

Toucan  (Bamphastos),  201,  406 
Tree  Creeper    (Certhia  familia/tis), 
98,  403,  597 

Pipit,  273, 378, 882, 898, 894, 419 

SpaiTow,  898,  403 


Tree  Swift  (Dend/rochelidon),  808 
Tribonyx  ventralis,  400 
Trogon,  201 

Trumpeter  (Psophia),  201 
Tufted  Duck,  894,  420 
Tunqui,  59 

Turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo),  197 
Turnstone,  219 

Tyrant  Flycatcher  {Tyrannus  intre' 
pidus),  107,  198 


U. 


Umbrella-bird  (Cephdlopterua  oma- 

tus),  59 
Uria,  228 


V. 


Velvet  Scoter,  881 
Vociferous  Sea  Eagle,  411 


W. 

Wall  Creeper  {Trichodroma  mtvrO' 

ria),  25,  413 
Warrior  Eagle  (Spizaetoa  bellicoaus)^ 

59 
Waterhen,  818 

Water  Ouzel  (CtncZud  aquaticus),  701 
Pheasant      {Hydrophaaicmua 

ainensis),  190 

Pipit,  878,  409 

Rail,  377 

Thrush,  702 

WagtaU,  157,  273,  878 


Waybills,  &c,    (Poephila,   CMoebia^ 

Amblynura),  203 
Waxwings,  898,  627 
Weavers  (Ploceua),  193 
Wedge-tfioled  Eagle  (^roo^'^oa  audax) 

204 
Whmchat,  881 

Whip-poor-Will,  61,  68,  58,  679 
White  and  Black  Crane  {Orua  leuco* 

geraniia)f  190 
White-backed  Crow  (Pterocorax  «ca- 

pulatua)t  198 
White-eyed  Pochard,  418 
White-fronted  Goose,  898 
White-naped  Crow  (CorvuUur),  198 
White  Stork  (Ciconia  alba),  894,  779 
White-tailed  Eagle  (HcUiaetiM  aZ6i- 

cilla),  598 
White-tailed  Wheatear(^(M;icoZa  leu- 

eura),  52 
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nrDisx. 


Wliiteihroai,  8d2,  448 

White  and  BlAck  Crane  {QruBUmeO' 

gcramnu)^  190 
White  Wagtail,  881 
Whydah-birds  (Vidua),  56, 198 
'V^geon,  881,  894 
Wfld  Dnck,  881,  894 

Geese  {Amer  segetwn),  120, 882 

-»—  Swan  (Cy^iM  munctM),  14, 98, 

480,888 

Tnrkey,  400 

"^raiow  Grouse,  298 

Ptannigan,  771 

-  Wren      {Sylvia     troehHui, 
PhyUopneuste  fitU),  44,  808,  448 

Woodchat  Shrike,  882 

Woodcock  (Scolopax  rusticola),  882, 

881,  898,  894,  799 
Woodlark  {AUmda  arhorea),  45,  52, 

256,  881,  668 
Woodpecker,  281 
Wood  Pigeon  (Coktmba  palumbwit), 

881,  748 

-  Quest,  444 


Wood  Swallow  (AriamuM),  104 
nxruflh  {Thurdui  fnusielinuM), 

51,500 
-— —    Wren   (PhyUopneuste  nbila^ 

trix  and  P.  montana),  278,  808 
Wren  [Troglodytes  domestictts),  58, 

08, 182,  809,  404,  448,  444 
Wryneck  {Yunx  torquiUa),  41,  48» 

98^  181,  257,  898 


Y. 


Yapti  (OoBneus  cristaHu)^  818 
YeUowhanuner  (Eniberiza  ciMneUa)^ 

414,659 
Yellow  Wagtail  (MbfociZZa  nUphurea) 

881,  894,  419,  669 


Z. 


Ziczac,  40 


EBBATA. 


P.  tins  For  Bead 

6  19  thorax     tnuJc 

6  27  thorax     Btemnm 

86  20  eamelU    eatnelu*  i$tu 

40    8  Hoploptenu  «piiMMa  .  HoplopUrut  tptno- 

46    4  Ton  hohen     Vom  hoh*!! 

46  80  iS.  Hippolai* 8.  hypolai§ 

-48  10  red-tailed Bed-fronted 

62  20  Alaudra  Kaiandra  , .  Alauda  etUandra 
66  14  Byenonotui  AninoH  ..  PjfenonotuBarniu^ 
66  21  Dyemoeca  ruAfront . .  Drymaea  ruft/hmt 

66  12  Widow  Birds Whydah  Birds 

67  16"Sohamak"  "Sehama" 

68  ffl  Hagedtueh     hagda^h 

00    1  fmgeliui frugilegtu      [oons 

96   4  Hawks  (some)  Falcons  Hawks,  some  Tal- 

100  80  Greater  Tit    Oreat  Tit 

116  28Fatzler    Fassler 

125  28  in  the  Eartonm    ....  in  Eartoom 
128    6*Forst«r' •Forster* 


P.  Uns  Fbr  Bead 

128   6  FriescnUiflr   Friessnitxer 

186  20  shalfen    sehafEen 

186  22  wogen      wagen 

166    6  uder oder 

188    6     delete  i9.  pyropi^oZiui 

188  6         M     8.cwruea 

187  17  an  Folds angaDlnaeeons birds 

189  8  Bun/UBwiut    Burylaimm 

198  82     deleUtJid 

194  20  Bee-eater Bee-eaters 

200    7  SynaUaxii     SynakucU 

601  22  hear heard 

606   8  as  a  kingdom....     as  forming  a  kingdom 

609  89  Aleedinada     Alcedinids 

786  16  gaos mns 

786  15  Oeeaogetalent      —  Oesangstalent 
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